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PREFACE 


Tue third and last volume, which brings this 
collection down to the end of the Athenian Age, 
was to have included, following Bergk’s example, the 
Anacreontea, and to have ended with an Appendix of 
New Fragments published too late to be printed in 
the earlier volumes. ‘The volume’s unusual length, 
caused among other things by the difficulty of 
estimating the amount of material available, has 
made it necessary to transfer the Anacreontea to a 
forthcoming volume containing the Greek Elegiac 
and Iambic Poets, and to withhold the New Frag- 
ments for the present. For this change I must 
apologise to my readers. There is this, however, to 
be said, that by postponing the printing of the New 
Fragments till a reprint of the earlier volumes is 
called for—and I understand that this will not be 
very long—I shall be able to print them nearer to 
their proper places, and meanwhile most of my new 
‘restorations’ will be found in the Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society next spring. 

The Account of Greek Lyric Poetry has worked 
out longer than I expected, but having written it I 
find I cannot cut it down without changing its 
character. It is intended to be rather more than a 
catalogue, which would have been unnecessary, and 
a good deal less than a history, which would have 
gone beyond the scope of this Series. I hope its 
discussion of origins, without which any adequate 
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account of the subject would be impossible, will not 
be thought out of place. Its position is unusual, but. 
I donot regret it. Like many so-called introductions 
it will read, as it was written, the better for being 
taken last. 

Many new readings will be found in Bacchylides, 
Timotheus, and Philoxenus. They have nowhere, I 
think, been preferred to those of earlier editors 
without good reason, generally palaeographical. 
Those of Bacchylides come of long study of the 
British Museum Papyri, in the chief of which a 
large number of the accepted readings were found 
inconsistent either with the length of the gap or 
with the possible reading of doubtful letters. The - 
new readings of the Persae, which are mostly due to 
the filling of gaps not previously attempted, are 
based on the facsimile and confirmed by the autopsy 
of Dr. Schubart. With the Banguet there was still 
much for ordinary emendation to do; I have 
thought it sufficient here to avail myself of the 
published accounts of the MSS. 

My thanks are due to the Egypt Exploration 
Society for permission to include the two Encomia of 
Bacchylides, to Messrs. H. J. M. Milne and H. 1. 
Bell of the British Museum and to Dr. Schubart of 
the Berlin Museum for their expert help with the 
Papyri, to Professor A. S. Hunt for access to new 
material and permission to print it, to Mr. A. D. 
Knox for several valuable suggestions, particularly 
with regard to the metre, on the Banquet of Phi- 
loxenus, to Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. H. Rackham for 
giving me the benefit of their criticism of the 
Epilogue, to the general editors of the Series for 
dealing kindly with a sometimes refractory con- 
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tributor, and to the staffs of the publisher and printer 
for giving satisfactory presentment to many pages 
particularly troublesome to set up. 

In a recent review of a similar collection of frag- 
ments, it was objected that the compilers of such 
books do not follow some accepted numeration, such 
as that of the Teubner series. In this book it was 
impossible. New discoveries had made both Bergk 
and Hiller-Crusius out of date, and the edition of 
Diehl, even if it was to contain all the fragments 
and notices gathered in these volumes, had not been 
completely published. I hope that the numeration- 
tables will do something to ease the difficulty of 
tracing old favourites to their new homes. 

I take this opportunity of correcting a few mis- 
takes not yet corrected in Volumes i and ii. On 
page 5 of Vol. i. 1. 7, for lyre-sung read flute-sung ; 
p. 2 aoe tO bottom, for or read and; p- Do wlerO; 
for composer read performer, |. 8 omit epic; p. 28 
bottom, add Procl. Chr. 320a. 33, Poll. 4. 66; p. 72, 
l. 3, for ye read ya; p. 345, 1. 3 from bottom of notes, 
for 37 read 38; p. 369, fr. 75, add cf. Callim. 3. 4 
(Mair); p. 443, 1. 7, add 212; p. 445, Dracon, for 
Amel oUmead 100 &. cue .On page 10 of Voli ii. lo LT, 
for &vtos read évrés; p. 12 middle, for “Opécraa read 
‘Opeoreia; p. 123 top, for colonised read went to live 
in; p. 137, 1. 6, and p. 278, 1. 7, add Arist. “A@. TIod. 
18 ; p. 341 bottom, for xAevns read Aéoyxns, and for 
Schw. rightly, ete. read come from Callim. Attia (i. 
1. 15 Mair); p. 453, 1. 8, for 53 B.c. read 530 B.c.; 
p. 463 top, for Lyaeus read Lycaeus. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
July 15, 1927. 
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MYTPTIAOS 
Bios 

Suid. Képwva: . . . wadsyrpra Muptisos. 

Ibid. TLévSapos: . . . padntns b& Muprticos 
YUVALKOS. 

Corinna fr, 11. 

Anth, Pal. 9.26 "Avtimatpov Oeccadovixéws’ 
els tas Evvéa Avpixas Losntptas: 

... Noaoida Onrvyrwooov dé yAuKVaYéa 

Muptiv. . . 


Tat. adv. Graec. 33 [m. eixovas Tas Tov évdoEwy 
yuvaikov |... Botoxos (éyadxovpynae) Muprioa. 


MTPTIAOS 
MéAn 


Plut. Qu. Gr, 40 ‘Tis Evvooros tipws ev Tavdypa kal 81a riva 
altiay ro &dAoos abTov yuvaitly ay éuBarr dv fot 3° —EMews Tov 
Knoicov nal 3xiados Etvooros wy vids, ® gpaoly brd vomns 
Evvooras ExT paperTi TOUTO yever Oat Tovvoma. Kadrds de dy kal 
dikasos ovx HtTov hy oappwy kal avornpds: epacOjvat be avTou 
A€youow “Oxvay, play tev KoAwvod Ouyat epwv avepiay ovoay" 


MYRTIS 
Lire 


Suidas Leaicon: Corinna:— .. . A_ pupil of 
Myrtis. 

The Same: Pindar:— . .. A pupil of the woman 
Myrtis. 

Corinna fr. 11 (p. 15). 

Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on 
the Nine Lyric Poetesses :— 


. . . Nossis the woman-tongued and sweet-sound- 
ne NV Vitisi. 2, 

Tatian Against the Greeks [representations of famous 
women|... A bronze statue of Myrtis was made 
by Boiscus. 


MYRTIS 


Lyric Porms 


Plutarch Greek Questions: ‘Who is the hero Eunostus at 
JTanagra, and what is the origin of the custom which forbids 
women to set foot in his sacred grove ?’—Klieus, the son of 
Cephisus and Scias, had a son Eunostus, who is said to have 
taken his name from a nyinph Eunosta who brought him up. 
Though an honourable character was combined in him with 
good looks, he was an austere man, and the story goes that 
when one of his cousins the daughters of Colonus, a maiden 
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ere} be meipacay 6 Etvooros Gamer peparo Kad Aowophoas amjnrdey 
eis Tovs adeApors KAT NVOPNTwY, epbacer 1) mapbevos TavTd mpataca 
Kat’ éxelvou kal mapotvve TOUS adeApovs "Exeuov kal Aéovta Kal 
BovKodov amoxreivar thy Etvooroy, ws mpos Blav ait ouyyeye- 
vnuevov. exetvot mev ody evedpevoayres améxteway Tov veavioKoy: 
6 d€ ’Edsebs éexelvous ednoev. 7 8 “Oxva petamedonevn kar 
yemovra Tapaxis, Gua Mev avTHy dmarrdgtat G€Aovea THs did Toy 
tpwra AUmns, dua 8 oixtlpovoa TOUS aderpous, et nyyetre mpds 
Tov ’EXtéa Tacay Thy aAnGeray, exeivos 5€ KoAwyg@: KoAwvod b¢€ 
dicdoavrTos of wev &deApol THs “Oxvas Epvyoy, aith Se Karexphu- 
vioev EauTHY, ws Muprtls n Av@Ondovia TOUT pia eA Gy ior dpnker. 
Tov de Evydotov Td np@ov kal 7d &AGos oUTws av eu Bat ov ernpeiro 
Kal arpoo WeA AGT OV yuvoukiy, ore woAAaKis celgnav } avypay 7} 
Sioonuay &AAwV YEVOMEVAY avant ety Ka} moAuT parymovety eT MEADS 
TOUS Tavaypatous, By A€Anbe yun T@ Tém@ TANT Aoaca. 


MYRTIS 


named Ochna, fell in love with him and tried to win him, he 
rejected her suit with contumely and went off to lodge a 
complaint with her brothers. But she was before him, and 
made the like accusation of him, urging her brothers Echemus, 
Leon, and Bucolus to slay him for having forced her. Where- 
upon they set an ambush and slew the poor boy, and shortly 
after were taken prisoners for it by Elieus. Repenting her 
crime and torn between a lover’s remorse and a sister’s pity, 
Ochna now told Elieus the whole truth, and Elieus taking it ~ 
to Colonus, Colonus gave his judgment, and the brothers fled 
the country and their sister threw herself down a precipice. 
Such is the account given by the poetess Myrtis of Anthedon. 
Thus came the shrine and grove of Eunostus to be forbidden 
ground to women, and indeed it often happened, in time of 
earthquake, famine, or other portent, that the citizens of 
Tanagra made careful enquiry whether a woman had not 
inadvertently approached the spot. 


KOPINNH> 
Bios 


Suid. Kop wa ‘Axed podmpou kal ‘Immoxpa- 
teias,} OnBata 7 Tavaypatia, pabnt pra Mupridos: 
[érwvouacto 6é Mvias|? dAvpiKy. évicnoe O€é 
TevTaKis, WS oyos, ltvéapov. éypawe BiBrta 
mévte Kal Kariypappata Kat Nopovs Avpixovs. 

Plut. Glor. Ath. 4. p. 347 f. 4 68 Kopiva tov 
Iivsapor, dvra véov Tt Kal TH NOYLOTHTL ToBapas 
NPOpEvor, evou ernoev OS dmoucoy ovTa a) 
TOLOUVTAa pvdous, 0 THS TOLNTLKNS epryov eivat 
ovpBéBnke, yrorras be Kal KATAX PI TELS Kab 
petappacers Kal médn Kal puOpovs novo pata Tots 
pay pao wy vmotidetat. opodp ovv 0 Tlivdapos 
emLaTNT as TLS Aeyouevols evroinaev éKElvo 70 
pérdoss © Topnvov i) XpuearaKarov MeNav | i) 
Kaspov #) Lraptav lepov yévos avdpav |i) TO 
T avy abévos ‘Hpaxdéous | 4) tav Atvwvvaou modv- 
yabea TYLaD SerEapevou dé TH Koptvvy yehacaca 
excel Th xetpt dety edn ometpely, ada HH 
Bio 7@ OUNAKO. TO yap ove cuyKepasas Kal 
cupopyoas TavoTrepuiav tTiva wvOwv o Livdapos 
ELS TO pWéNOS e&EXEED. 


1 Crénert: mss mpoxpatias 2 prob. belongs to a later 
Corinna, cf. Suid. s. Képivva vewrépa 
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CORINNA 
Lire 


Suidas Lexicon: Corinna:—Daughter of Achelo- 
édorus and Hippocrateia, of Thebes or of Tanagra ; 
pupil of Myrtis; [nicknamed Myia ‘Fly’;] a lyric 
poetess. It is said that she was victorious five times 
over Pindar. She wrote five Books, and Inscriptions, 
and Lyric Nomes. 


Plutarch Glory of Athens: When Pindar was as 
yet young, and prided himself overmuch on _ his 
command of language, Corinna censured his ill-taste 
because, though myths are the proper work of a 
poet, and forms of words, turns of phrase, changes 
of expression, tunes and rhythms mere embellish- 
ments, his poems were nevertheless devoid of them. 
Pindar took strong objection to her words and pro- 
ceeded to compose the lyric which begins : ‘ Ismenus, 
or gold-distaffed Melia, or Cadmus, or the holy race 
of the Sown, or the doughty might of Heracles, or 
the cheerful worship of Dionysus . . .’1 and showed 
it Corinna. Whereupon she retorted, laughing, that 
he should sow with the hand and not with the whole 
sack. For Pindar had simply made mixed drinks of 
his myths and then poured them into his song. 


1 the stock themes of Theban mythology 
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Sch. Ar. Ach. 720 dyopdfew' év ayopa Siatpi- 
Bew év éEovoia kal tappncia: éotw “Attias, 
éOev Kal  Képwva édéyyee tov tod Iluvddpou 
"Arrixicpov,. érel cal év TO mpwt@ Tov Ilap- 
Gevelwv éxpyaato TH réFee. 


Ael. V.H. 13. 25 Tlivéapos 0 mowmths ayov- 
Céuevos év OnBais auabéot wepiTecwv axpoatats 
ArtjOn Kopivyns mevtanis. ééyxov O€ HV 
dpovolav avtav o Ilivdapos civ éxader THY 
Kopwvav. 


Paus. 9. 22. 3 Kopivyns dé, %) povn 89 ev 
Tavaypa dopata éroince, TAaUTHS EoTL WEY Ya 
év meptpavel THs modews, Eats S€ ev TO yupvacio 
ypad), Tawia THv Keparny » Kopwva avadovpévn 
Ths vikns elvexa % Ilivdapov aopare évixnoev év 
OnBas. daiverar dé pou vixnoar THs diadéxtou 
Te ElveKa, OTL HOEY OV TH Havhn TH Awpics OaTrEpP 
6 Ilivdapos, adda OTTOia ovVHcEW Enedrov Atonreis, 
Kal OTL HY yvVaLK@Y TOTE ON KAXALTTH TO ELd0S, 
el Tus ETL? eixove Set TeKMalpecOaL. 


Prooem. Pind. fin. ta 6€ dvouata THY TpoEtpy- 
uévov AvpiKav é€oTl Tade: “AdXKudy, ‘“AXkKaios, 
Lathe, UTncixopos, “[Bu«os, “Avaxpéwv, Yipw- 
ions, B ALO b IItvdapos: is «6é Kal 
vidns, Baxyvrtdyns, kat Itvdapos: tives dé Kat 
thy Kopwvrav3 


1 Crénert: mss 7 K. éor) tov Tl. arriniott 2 17? 
3 these 5 words omitted in most mss. 


1 cf. Kust. Z/. 326. 48, Them. 27. 334, Pind. 0. 6. 90, Vit. 
Metr. Pind. 8 Dr.; the other Greeks called the Boeotians 
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LIFE OF CORINNA 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Acharnians: ’Ayopalew :— 
to behave in the market-place with arrogance of 
manner and licence of speech; an Attic use of the 
word, for using which in Book I of his Maiden-Songs 
Corinna takes Pindar to task. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: When the poet 
Pindar competed at Thebes he happened on ignorant 
judges, and was defeated five times by Corinna. By 
way of exposing their lack of good taste, he called 
Corinna a sow.! 


Pausanias Description of Greece: Corinna, the only 
poet of Tanagra, is commemorated by a monument 
in the open street and by a painting in the gym- 
nasium. The latter represents her in the act of 
putting on the headband she won when she defeated 
Pindar in the lyric competition at Thebes. In my 
opinion her victory may be set down first to her 
dialect, because she did not sing like Pindar in 
Doric, but in a dialect which Aeolians would under- 
stand, and secondly because, if one may really judge 
from the portrait, she was at that time a remarkably 
good-looking woman.’ 


Introduction to Pindar: The names of the aforesaid 
lyric poets are these :—Alceman, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar; [some authorities add to these 
Corinna |.? 


swine; P. prob. meant to contrast her narrow and local con- 
servatism with the broadened outlook which had come of 
his sojourn at Athens—‘She is a mere Boeotian, I am a 
Greek’ 2 Tat. adv. Gr. 33 mentions a famous statue 
by Silanion ; see also Bernouilli Gr. Ikon. 88 oC GU: 
Dion, Thr. 21. 17, Tz. prol. Lyc. 252 M, Didym. 395 Schmidt 
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Prop. 2. 3. 9 Nec me tam facies, quamvis sit 


candida, cepit ... 
. . . quantum Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis. 


Stat. Szlv.'5. 3.156 .°.°. . tu pandeére doctus 
carmina Battiadae latebrasque Lycophronis arti} 
Sophronaque implicitum tenuisque arcana Corinnae. 


See also Clem, Al. Str. 4. 122, Sch. Dion. Thr. 
469, 29, Eust. 71. 327. 10. 


KOPINNHS MEAQN 
Tepoiwv Aer 
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Apoll. Pron. 325 a[m. rijs éyé]’ Bowtol Cidv) * ds wey Todor 
-.. ws de Eno, av early 5 “ABpay, Ona early & cudiyws of 
avTOL pact TH mev eyav Thy lav, Crh d€ eydvn Thy ldver,> > ef ye 
T) mapa Awpievow 7 eis et weTaBddAETaL, TH DE eyadvya Thy lovya. 
Képivva (fr. 11): kab ere 


1 mss atri 2 Bek, 3 Ahr. 





* reading doubtful * Callimachus 3 tit. cf. Ant. 
Lib, 25: there may have been more than two books; the 


IO 


CORINNA 


Propertius Elegies: Nor is it so much her face, 
fair though it be, that hath taken me captive... 
‘tis rather when the melody begins of that Aeolian 
quill which can rival the lyre of Aganippe, ’tis when 
she pits her own poetry against old Corinna’s, and 
deems Erinna’s verse! no match for what she writes 
herself, 


Statius Greenwoods [to his father the school- 
master]: Thou’rt skilled to expound the songs of 
the Battiad,? or the secrets of the cramped Lyco- 
phron, Sophron’s mazes or the meagre Corinna’s 
mysteries. 


CORINNA 
OLD-WIVES’. TALES? 


Book I 
1-10 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the Ist Person Singular]: The 
Boeotians use the form iey according to Tryphon . . 
According to some writers, one of whom is Habron, it is a 
root of which one and the same people use the three forms, 
iéy corresponding to éyé, and idve: to éyayn—if we may 
regard the Dorian 7 as changed to e:—, and iévya correspond- 
ing to éyéyya. Compare Corinna (fr.11); and in another 
place : 


distribution of the fragments here is uncertain, but cf. 
initials of titles 
II 


LYRA GRAECA 


(aver 0 elp@ov apeTas 
yelpoaddov <moletkwm> * 


Kana yEepot aicopeva ” 


Tavaypiser a NevxoTem Aus" 3 
5 péeya o eps yeyate Toh 
ALyoUpoK@TIANS EvoTrns.4 


2 


Paus. 9, 22. 2 roy 8 ‘Epujy Aeyouos Toy Tipduaxov, "Epetpi€wy 
vavaly ek EvBotas és Thy Tavaypatay TXOvT WY, Tous Te epnBous 
etayayeiy én) thy maxnv Kal aitroy are épnBov oTAeyylou 
auvvdpevoyv udrtora epydoacda Tay EvBoéwy Tpomny. 


Apoll. Pron, 355 ¢ (Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 74) [m. TIS euod] aAAG 


why Kal TH euots (cvCuyds éotiv) 7 TEeovs . . . Kal Ere Képwva’ 


mept Teavs ‘Epuas trot “Apea ® 
TOUKTEUL. 


3, 4 
Cram. A. O. 1. 172. 14 [m. ris es]: cuveumlrre: Se fH es 
mpd0ecis Kal AAAN Borwrikh mpodecet TH ek 


és Movaawyp § 


tiv 6€ pwyney emipépntat, 51a S00 oo" 


Eaoapyy TTONEWw * 


1 mss twvet 15’ npwwv a. xeipwadwy: suppl. # 2 Herch : 
MSS K. yepora eloou. 3 mss -wAos, -TAousS 4 urs = euais 
Boéckh: mss éuy -Ans -rns (dat. pl.) Béckh: mss -Aats 
-TOLs 5 Wil: mss ap’eva 6 mss Movoay, but ef. ibid. 
278 7 Abr.: mss évo” apyimroAdguov" 


1 the previous 3 (?) lines of this introductory poem might 
have run ‘Some sing of Gods and Goddesses’ or the like: 


12 


CORINNA 


But I, I am come to sing the prowess of Heroes 
and Heroines, in fair old-wives’ tales for the white- 
robed daughters of Tanagra; and greatly doth their 
city rejoice in my clear sweet babbling cries.t 


2 


Pausanias Description of Greece: They say that one day 
when an Eretrian fleet put in on the coast of the territory of 
Tanagra, Hermes the Champion led the ephebi or youngest 
men into the field and by employing a strigil or flesh-scraper 
ephebus-like as a weapon, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy. 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the pronoun ‘me’]: Indeed along 
with éuotvs ‘of me’ there goes a form reods ‘of thee’. . . 
Compare also Corinna: 


For thy sake? Hermes fights * Ares with his fists. 


oes 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford) [on the preposition és ‘into’]: 
This form of the preposition is identical with another, the 
Boeotian form for é ‘out of’; compare 


out of the Muses 


but in that dialect if the preposition precedes a vowel it 
takes the form éso ; compare 


beginneth warfare 


the last 4 are from Heph. 110 (see on fr. 5), and do not 
certainly belong here 2 Tanagra’s 3 in this poem 
4 1, 3, 4 would doubtless be taken (by a grammarian or 
metrician) from an early-placed poem; 1-3 could belong to 
the apxn or ofpayis, and 4-10 to the dugards of a poem 
describing the battle (£) 


13 


LYRA GRAECA 
5 Bs G8. 9210 


Heph. 110 [. moravoxnparlotwr]: duolws 5€ Kal em) ray 
TAvukwvelwy towdra oxhuata mapadauPavetat, olovy év ois 
Koptvyns: (fr. 1)" ade nal td5¢€° 

/ 
Kn TevtetKovT + ovweBias 
éri de Kal wAcloow altyn KEXpNTAL oXHMaTLY" 
PS / 9 ef ep oe 2k (od 
@paTos* wot eb ITT 
/ \ b] ire 3 
KapTa pev éuPpiwapevor 
/ ; € 
mod © erpal’ o pev* apodavels 
yAOUKOU O€ TUS aidwy 


TeNEKETOL OoVvEtTN © 





11 
Apoll. Pron, 325 a [m. ris eyo]: . . . 7H Se eyavya thy idvya 
Képivva’ 

péewpoun O€ x2) AuyoUpay 

Mouptio’ (évya, 

e/ X\ lal >} 

ott Bava hova 

éBa Iwdapor ror’ épww. 


12 


7 


Ibid, 95 a 4 
€LOUS 
kownh obga Xupakovalwy Kal BowwTay, Kabd dal Képwva kar 
°Erixapuos expnoayto. 

1 mss kal mevT?. 2 mss dovp. 3 Herm.-Crén. -#: mss 
Kara wev Bpimovm. 4 Bs: mss émpdbouev 5 Crén. : mss tis 
&dwy © mss dovetra: 7 Bockh-B-Wil.: mss weudoua: de Kat 
A. wuprida and mivdapioio: for Bava cf. Hdn. mor. a€é. 1. 18. 25 


14 


CORINNA 


D0 ie aLU 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on ‘ polyschematist or 
irregular verse]: Similarly such types occur in Glyconics, for 
instance in those of Corinna; (fr. 1) ; so also this: 


and fifty did {Hermes?] of the lofty might [lay 
low ?] 


And yet further varieties are used by her: 
[riding] his ship like a horse 
all snorting upon him right fiercely 
he appeared before them and sacked their city 
and singing to them sweetly 


[the air?] whistles with whirling axes 


iat 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the Ist Person]: ... and fwrya 
corresponding to éyévya. Compare Corinna: 


And I, I find fault even with the clear sweet 
Myrtis, because, woman though she be, she hath 
striven against Pindar. 


122 
The Same: The form éyuots 
of me 


is used both by the Syracusans and by the Boeotians, being 
found in Epicharmus and Corinna. 


1 prob. from the o¢payis of an early-placed poem 2-12-14 
prob. came early in Bk. I. | 
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13 
Ibid, 121 ¢ apaév: . . . épolws BowwrTol 
€ / 
A pLov 
ém) S€ THs KTNTIKIS 


ig la / 
ALOv SOM@V 


14 


Ibid. 106a 79 thy obQuyos 7 iv... Corl Ka) 7 
Cu 
ely 


ard THs Tely mapa “Aytimax@ kal Koptyyn, em) aitiatixns! €06? 
dre mapadauBavouery. 


15 


Prise. Inst. (Gram. Lat.) 1. 36: in plerisque tamen Aeoles 
secuti hoc facimus. illi enim @ovyarnp dicunt pro 6uyarnp, ov 
corripientes, vel magis v sono w soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideo- 
que adscribunt 0, non ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum 
v Aeolicum ostendant, ut 


ee Ke aepeane, x Ooves 
Ovplas GovyaTep . 


16-17 “Aozmis ’“Adavas 
Anth, Pal. 9. 26. ’Avtimdtpov @ecoadrovinéws’ eis Tas "Evvéa 
Avpixds Tlomrplas' . . . Kal o€, Képwyva, | dovpi *APnvalns 
acmida werapauéevar. 


17 
Plut. Mus. 14 &AAot SE ka) aditdy Tov Oedy (Amd\Awra) hac 
avAjoa.. . 7 b€ Képivva nad d8axOjval myo Toy *"ATOAAw OT’ 


"AOnvas avaAciv. 





i Bek : mss do7ixs 


16 


CORINNA 
13 


The Same: auéy ‘of us’: .. . similarly the Boeotians say 
aulwy 
of us 
and for the possessive, auav ‘our’; compare 


our houses 


14 
Apollonius Pronouns: To the 2nd Person rly ‘thee’ corre- 
sponds the 3rd Person i ‘him’ or ‘her’... There is also 
a form ély 
him 


corresponding to rely, in Antimachus and Corinna, sometimes 
used as an accusative as well as a dative. 


15 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: In general, however, we 
follow the Aeolians, who say @ovydrnp for dvyarnp ‘ daughter,’ 
with the diphthong short, or rather give the Greek v the 
value of the Latin w, and for that reason prefix o in writing, 
not making a diphthong but the Aeolic v; compare : 


O daughter of that land of fair dances, Hyriat 


16-17 Tue Suie_tp or ATHENA 


Palatine Anthology: Antipater of Thessalonica; on the 
Nine Lyric Poetesses: . . . and thee, Corinna, who sangest 
of Athena’s martial shield. 


ies 


Plutarch Music: Other authorities declare that Apollo 
played the flute himself... Indeed Corinna says that 
Apollo was taught flute-playing by Athena. 





1 in Boeotia 2 ef. Ibid. 5 
17 
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18-21 Bouwros 


Hadn. . pov. Adz. 2. 917 mapa 5 TH woinrh Moceddov .. . 
mapa wévTot Bowwrots Woreddwy tpawévros Tov o eis tT: Kdpiwva 
Boiwt@*} 

— / 
Tou 6€ waxap, Kpovida? Iotida- 
/ 
wvos,® avaé Bowe. 


19 
Apoll. Pron. 122 b tua... Aiodre?s dupewy . . . obpiwy 
Boiwrol* 
nt dé ¢€ / >] / 4 
TO O€ TLS OUPLL@V AKOVCATW 
Kdpwvva. 


20 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 551 ’Appevidas 5€ ev rots @nBatkois ’Augr- 
KTUOVOS vidy “ITwvov ev Bcooarla yevynbjvat, kal "AA€Eavdpos ev 
T@ a TOV Kapikay ‘Trouvnuatwy Koplyyns tropynaéels.® 


21 


Ibid. 3. 1178 ’Qyvylas 5 ras OnBas amd ’Nybyov Tod 
<mpatov> Bacirevoavros avtay. Képiwva dé roy 


"Oryovyor © 


“a / / \ a an 
BowwTov vidv: amd Tovrou b€ kal Tray OnBayv miAat. 





22-294 ‘“Enr éxi OeiBys 


Apoll. Pron. 119¢ Awpiets tues... AloAcis tupes... 
Boiwwrol wera SipOdyyou Tov ov: 


€ \ \ / 
oupes 0€ KomtabévTes 
Kdpiva ‘Ent ém) OnBais. 


1 mss Képivva: Botwro! rovde and tod 2 gen. #: mss 5n 
3 mss Tore:ddwvos 4 MSS ovppmtwy 5 Cron: mss tay 
Koplyyys (or Kapix@v) tbrouvnuatwv 6 mss “Nyuyov 


18 


CORINNA 


18-21 Bororus 


Herodian Words Without Parallel: In Homer the form is 
Poseidaon . . . but in Boeotian, with change of s to f, 
Poteidaon ; compare Corinna in her Boeotus : 


and happy thou, son thou of Poseidon son of 
Cronus, lord Boeotus. 


ie 


Apollonius Pronouns: tuav ‘of you’... The Aeolians 
use vupewy . . . the Boeotians obulwy; compare 


wherein let men listen to you ; 
Corinna. 
20 2 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: Armenidas 
declares in his Zhebaica that Amphictyon had a son Itonus 
born to him in Thessaly, and Alexander agrees with him, 
quoting Corinna in the Ist Book of his Z'reatise on Caria. 


21 
The Same: Thebes is called Ogygian from its first king 
Ogygus. Corinna makes 
Ogygus 


the son of Boeotus. From him came the gates of Thebes. 





992-224 THe SEVEN AGAINST THEBES 


Apollonius Pronouns: The Dorians say for ‘ you’ bués .. . 
the Aeolians tuyes . . . the Boeotians the form with the 
diphthong oiués ; compare : 

and you being brought hither? 
Corinna Seven against Thebes. 


1 doubtless belongs to an early-placed poem; the metre 
would suit this, but its position is not certain 2 cf. Paus. 
9. 1, Steph. Byz. Bowrla 5 from Argos 

ay 
c 2 


LYRA GRAECA 
224 


Sch. T, 2. 17. 197 ynpds: aroxon}) tod ynpdoas, ws taropéds, 
emimdas’ kal Képiwva 


Bpovras + 


avr rod Bpovrioas. 





23-234 Evwvovpin 
Sch. J7. 2, 496 AvAiSa* . . . ard AdAlSos THs Ed’wvtmov Tov 
Ky picov. 
23A 
Apoll. Pron. 136c [n. rijs éds]' AloAc?s peta rod F xara 
macay mT@ow Kal yevos... duolws Kal BowwTol. Kédpiwva 
Edovoupins * 
ahoa Fov 0ékwoa hidns 
ayKarn; €réaOn ® 





24 Fiddaos 


Apoll. Pron. 118 b 81a rod € H vGe mapa’ Avtipaxyw ev OnBald 
ae RCP 


w as 
TOU TE DWE <te>4 


éy "loAde Képivva. 


25-27 KarazAovs 


Sch. Nic. Zher. 15 of 5 wAclous Tavaypatov elval pact roy 
"Aptwva. Képwva b€ evocBéotatoy rAéyer avToy Kal ewedOdyTa 
ToAodS TémOUS NuEpooa Kal Kabaploa ard Onpiwy. 


aver 


1 Schn: mss x’ Spwa Bporvtas 2 mss evwvuulys 3 rida 
Foy and éAéo6n Bockh: mss mndevyov edrcobe 4 


20 


CORINNA 


22 


Scholiast on the Jliad: ynpds ‘when he grew old’ :—An 
apocope or shortening of yypaoas like brop6ds and émimAds, 
and Corinna’s Spovtas 


striking with the thunderbolt + 


for Boovrhaas, 





93-234 Tue DauGcutTers or EvoNymus 


Scholiast on the Iliad: Aulis: .. . from Aulis daughter 
of Huonymus son of Cephisus.? 


DSA 


Apollonius Pronouns [on the possessive éds ‘his’ or ‘her’]: 
The Aeolians use the form with digamma (w) in every person 
and gender ... Similarly the Boeotians; compare Corinna 
in the Daughters of Ewonymus : 


desiring to take her son in her loving arms. 


24 Lonais 


Apollonius Pronowns [on the lst’ Person Dual]: The form 
with e, y@e, occurs in Antimachus’ 7'hebaid and in 


thou and we twain 


from the Jolaiis of Corinna. 


25-27" THe RETv RN? 


Scholiast on Nicander Antidotes to the Bites of Beasts: The 
more usual view is that Orion hailed from Tanagra; according 
to Corinna he was a man of great piety who went about to 
many places reclaiming them and purging them of wild beasts. 


1 ref. to Capaneus? Crén. 2 cf. 33. 72, Steph. Byz. Avdals ° 
3 of Orion, healed of his blindness, to Chios for vengeance 


2I 
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Parth. 20 [w. ’Aepods]* Aé€yerar 5€ kal Olvotiwvos ral vouns 
‘EAlnns “Aepo Képny yevécOatr: rattns 5€ “Opiwva roy “Tpréws 
épavbévta map avrod mapaireio Oat Thy Képnyv, Kal did TaUTnY THY 
TE Vigov ekjuep@oa TOTE Onplwy avawAEw otvoaY, AElay TE TOAANY 
mepteAavvovTa TaY MpoTxwpwy edva Siddvat’ Tov uEvToL OivoTiwvos 
éxdorote vrepTiOepwevou Toy yamov Sia Td amoaTuYyeEty avTa yauBpoy 
Towwovrov yevécbat, trd pEedns exppova yevduevoy tov ’OAplwva 
KaTatat Tov OddAapov &vOa 7H mats éxoiaro, Kat BiaCdmevov exxayjvat 
Tovs opOadrpovs brd Tov OivoTiwvos. 


26 
Apoll. Pron. 105 b [x. rijs thy]* tiderat mapa Kopivyn nat ém 
altiatinns ev KatatrA@* 
. . « ov yap tly 0 POovepds 
3 
Odi Aa er eae 


dvrt Tov gt Kal capes ws Kat’ evadAayhy TTaTEWS. 


27 


Ihid. 98b €ots: airy axddrov0os Awpixh TH Teods, } cuvexas 
Kal Képiva exphoato: ev KaramAq: 
/ teh! / 
vikac o pmeyadoo Bévers 
b Ue / Be Pe oN et 
Qapiwv, xwpav T am Eods 
Tacav @voUmNveEV.” 





28 Kopwvatn 


Ant. Lib. 25 Mrridxn kat Mevinwn: torope? Nixavdpos ‘Etepotov- 
pévwv 8 xa Kdpuvva Vepolwy a’. ’Oplwvos tov “Tpréws ev Bowwtla 
Ouyatépes eyévovtro Mntidxn kal Mevinrn: abra te “Oplwva 
npavicev e& avOpdrwyv “Apteuis, erpépovTo mapa TH pntpl. Kar 


+ E = (nuiot (the citation showed rly to be accus.): mss 
Satuwr 26: Herm. dy 


22 


CORINNA 


Parthenius Love Romances [on Aéro]: The story goes 
that Aero was the daughter of Oenopion and the nymph 
Helicé, and Orion the son of Hyrieus, falling in love with 
her, asked her of Oenopion in marriage, and for her sake 
reclaimed the island (of Chios) by purging it of the wild 
beasts that infested it ; moreover he drove off large herds of 
cattle from the neighbouring farms to be her bridal gift. 
Oenopion, however, had no stomach for such a son-in-law, 
and whenever the day was fixed deferred it, till one night, 
fuddled with drink, Orion broke into the chamber where the 
girl lay asleep; whereupon Oenopion laid violent hands upon 
him and put out his eyes with a firebrand. 


26 
Apollonius Pronouns [on the form tiv ‘thee’]: It is used 
also by Corinna in the accusative ; compare the Return: 


for thou art not harmed by this jealous man? 


where tiv is for cé by interchange of cases. 


21 


The Same: éo0vs ‘of him’:—This corresponds to the Doric 


teovs ‘of thee,’ which is frequently used by Corinna ; compare 
the Return: 


The mighty man Orion won the day, and gave all 
the land his name. 


28 Tue Suutrue-MalbdENs * 


Antoninus Liberalis Jfetamorphoses; Metioché and Me- 
nippe:—Told by Nicander in the 4th Book of the 7’rans- 
formations and by Corinna in the 1st Book of her Old- Wives’ 
Tales. To Orion son of Hyrieus were born in Boeotia two 
daughters, Metioché and Menippé, who when Artemis re- 
moyed Orion from this world were thenceforth brought up 


1 Aero to her father? 2 cf, Ov. Met. 13. 692 
23 
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"AOnva wey ed(8acKkev avras icrods ekupaivev, Appoditn dé adtais 
Zdwke KaAAOS. Orel SE ’Aovlay bAnv %AaBe Aoiuds Kad mwoddAol 
arébynokov, Oewpors améoretday mapa Tov ’AmdAAwva Toy TopTd- 
viov. Kal abrois elmev 6 Beds iAdaocacbat Sv0 Tos eptovylous Peovs* 
fon 58 Katraraveew avtovs Thy ujviv, ei dbo Svaly Exodcat mapbEevot 
@vpata yévowTo. mpos d& 5) 7d mavretoy ovdeula Tay ev TH WdAEt 
mapbevwy imhkovoev, UXpt yuvh Onaca Toy xpnopmody ebijveyKe mpods 
Tas Ouyatépas Tov "Nplwvos. ai 8 ws énvOovto wep) roy iordy 
Zxoveal, Toy bréep aotav Odvatov édétavto mply h Thy émidhuov 
émimerovoay avTas apavica: vdcov. tpls && Bonodpeva: xOovlous 
Saluovas, Ort avtots Exodoat OYuata yivovTa, ematatav éavT&s TH 
iceptde mapa Thy KAEiOa Kad aveppntay Thy opayhy. Kal avTat pev 
aupdrepat karémeroy es Thy yhv, Peprepdvy 5é Kal “Aidys oixri- 
pavres TH ey THmaTa THY wapbévwy Apdvicay, ay) 5° exelvov 
agrépas avyveykay éx THS ys of 5€ paveytes avnvexOnoay eis 
evpavdy, kal avto’s wydéuacay &vOpwrot Kountas. idpycavto be 
ndytes “Aoves évy “Opxouev@ Tis Bowwrlas iepoy emlanuoy Tay 
napCévwy TovTwy, Kal avTats Kad’ Exacrov eros Kdpor TE Kal Kdpat 
MetAlyuata pépovoiy. mpogaryopevovat Se avTas uxpi viv AloAets 
Kopwralas | mapOévous. 


29-30 Muwovaty 


Ibid. 10 Muvuades: forope? Nixavdpos ‘Erepowouuévwy 8 wad 
Képiva. Mivdov rod ’Opxouevod eyévovto Ovyarépes Aeukiarn, 
"Apolamn, AAKabdn, kal dréBnoav éxtémws pirepyol. wA€tora dé 
kal ras kAAas yuvaikas éuéupavto, bt ekAtrovoa: Thy wéAw ev 
Tots bpeoww eBaxxevov, &xpt Ardvucos eixacGels kdpn maprveoev 
avTais ph exAelrew TerAeTas } pvoThpia Tod Oeov: al Se ov 
™pooeixoy. mpos dy Tatra xadrerhvas 6 Atdvucos avtl Képns 
eyeveTo Tavpos Kal A€wy nal mapdadis, kal ex TaY KEAEdYTaV 


1 mss -i8as 
St Tae oi re ee RUE CN el MA 
1 : . , 
i Boeotia 2 in Crete 3 the oracle apparently ran 
> ~ “~ a 
‘Aagaerbe Gew epiovvlw at Ke yevavrar | tum bdua dvotcr Képat 


f cal c n~ . . . 
Sv0 Beoion Ekotoat 4 the writer seems to derive this name, 
which should mean ‘curved,’ from the boys and girls, «épo 
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CORINNA 


by their mother, being taught the art of weaving by Athena 
and given personal beauty by Aphrodité. When Aonia! was 
sore bested with a famine and the inhabitants were dying in 
great numbers, messengers sent to consult the Apollo of 
Gortyn? were told to ‘propitiate the two Gods of Aid’ ; 
their wrath would be appeased ‘if maidens two’ consented 
to be sacrificed to ‘deities twain.’* The oracle found no 
maiden of the city willing to obey it, till a bondwoman 
brought word of it away to the daughters of Orion. No 
sooner had she told them as they stood at the loom, than they 
accepted death for their neighbours’ sake rather than death 
by the plague, and crying thrice to the Gods below that they 
were a willing sacrifice, smote themselves with the shuttle 
beneath the chin, severed the vein of the throat, and fell 
both of them dead. In pity of them Persephoné and Hades 
made the maidens’ bodies to disappear, and raised up from 
out of the earth in the stead of them two stars, which 
appeared and rose into the sky, and men called them comets. 
And at Orchomenus in Boeotia all the Aonians built a shrine 
in remembrance of the maidens, whither every year boys and 
girls bring them offerings, and to this day they are known to 
the Aeolians as the Coronaeae or Shuttle-Maidens. 4 


29-30 -ITue py ae or Muinyas 


The Same: The Daughters of Minyas:—Told by Nicander 
in the 4th Book of the Transformations and by Corinna. To 
Minyas son of Orchomenus were born three daughters named 
Leucippé, Arsippe® and Alcathoé, who grew up to be extra- 
ordinarily industrious and find great fault with the other 
women for leaving the city to go and play Bacchanals in 
the hills. When at last Dionysus, in the shape of a girl, 
advised them not to neglect the God’s rites or mysteries, 
they paid no notice, whereupon Dionysus took umbrage and 
became instead of a maiden a bull, a lion, and a leopard, and 


kal xépat, but prob. xopwyh once meant among other things 
shuttle,’ because the ends of it are sometimes slightly 
curved like the tips of a bow, or because it resembles the 
prow of a ship, cf. Germ. Weberschiff 5 Arsinoé in Plut. 
Q. G. 38, who describes the Dionysiac rite to which the story 
belonged 
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éppin vextap avt@ Kal yada. mpds 5€ Ta onucia Tas Kdpas eAaBe 
Seiua, Kal pet’ ov TOAY KANpous eis Byyos euBadrovoa avéemnaay. 
érel 5 6 KAjpos ebéemece Acuniaans, nitaro Oiua TE De@ woe, 
Kal “Inmacoy tov éauTis maida Siéomace ctv tais adeAais. 
KaTadimovoa 5€ Ta oiketa Tov maTpos eBarxXevoy ev Tots dpeiy 
Kal eveuovto kiacdy Kal ulAaxa Kal Sapyny, &xpis avras ‘Epuijs 
aWduevos TH pdBdw peréBarey cis Upyibas. Kal avtav 7 me eyeveTo 
vurrepts, 9 de yAavd, 7 SE BUCa. Epuyor bE af Tpeis Thy avyhy Tov 
nAtov. 


30 


Apoll. Pron. 96a Teds: altyn oifuyos TH euets: "Enlyapuos 
. ort S€ Botwriakdy SnAdvws: 
lal \ id rn 
TEUS Yap Oo KXapos' 


d mepiomacbey Thy mpwtdtuToY onmatvel. 


31 °YS8tzrovs 


Sch. Eur. Phoen. 26 vives 5 wal thy untépa avt@ (rq@ Oidl- 
modt) pacly aynpnaba. avereiy St abtoy od udvoy Thy Solyya 
GAAG Kal Thy Tevunclay adrkomexa, ws Képivva. 


Tepotwy B’ 


32 [’Ayav + Fedtxdvos x7 KiOnpdvos] 


Tzetz. Prol. Hes. 30 Gaisf. ‘EAueov 5€ kal Kidaipoy ard 
‘EAtk@vos kal Kidaipovos trav adeApayv exAndnoayv, oltiwes mpds 
GAANAOvs ewoAeunoar, Kadws 6 Kupnvaios Avoluaxos ev TE TpaTYH 
Tept Mowntay ictopel. 


1 not gps, cf. 1. 18 and initial of title (?) to 33 (infr. 11 
ép:s has no technical connotation, though the context equates 
it to ayy) 
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their weaver’s beams ran him nectar and milk. At these 
portents the girls took fright, and shortly afterwards the 
three put lots in a vessel and shook it ; and when it fell to 
Leucippé she vowed she would make the God a sacrifice, and 
with the aid of her sisters tore in pieces her child Hippasus. 
Then leaving their father’s roof they went Maenads in the 
hills, and lived on ivy and eglantine and bay till Hermes 
with a touch of his wand turned the first into a bat, the 
second into a white-owl, and the third into an eagle-owl, and 
all three fled the rays of the sun, 


30 
Apollonius Pronowns: revs ‘of thee’:—This corresponds 
to eueds ‘of me’; compare Epicharmus . .. It is clearly 


Boeotian ; compare 
for the lot is thine ;1 


where the circumflex shows that it is the pronoun itself (and 
not the possessive adjective). 





31 Od£kpIpus 


Scholiast on Euripides Phoenician Women: According to 
some authorities his own mother was slain by Oedipus, and 


he slew not only the Sphinx but, according to Corinna, the 
Teumesian Fox. 


OLD-WIVES’ TALES 


Boox II 
382 Tue CoNTEST BETWEEN HELICON AND CITHAERON 


Tzetzes Introduction to Hesiod: Helicon and Cithaeron were 
named from the brothers who fought against one another, as 
we are told by Lysimachus of Cyrene in the first Book of his 
treatise On the Poets. 


1 if this belongs here it is strange A. should not have 
found an instance earlier in the book; possibly the above 
title is not C.’s 
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Sch. Od. 3. 267 oftw Anuhrpios 5 badnpeds: MevédAaos Gua 
TG Odvoce? CAOdy eis AcAdods Toy Deby elpero wepl Tis wedAovons 
éreOat els “IAtov aorpatelas. TéTe 5H Kal roy évvearnpixdy Tav 
Tv@iwy ayeva jhywvobére: Kpéwy, évixa Se Anuddoxos Adkwy 
uabyths A’touhdovs Murnvalov, ds hv mparos 50 eway ypawas Thy 
’Auditptwvos moos TyAeSdas udxny Kal Thy ~pw KiOaipavds te kad 
‘EAtk@vos, ap’ ay 5) Kal Ta ev Bowwria bpyn mpocaryopeverat. 


Pap. Berol. 284 Berl. Klassikertexte 5. 2. p. 19 (after 11 
mutilated ll. containing [éo]uarépavoy, ex’ &xpv, xopdds, dplwy, 
povdoy, yevebra): 

e.g.4 Jev[. . . . .Je@vi-? 
[ata mem pay abe’ aleyes| aol” 
[0200 joay T ob AaOpal say a ay- 
15 KOUOpeElTao Kpove, Ta- 
vika vw KrNéve waenoa Peta,4 
peydrav tT abavatav éas 
Ede TLULaV. TAO Ewedrwev. 
peaxapas © avtixa Moon 
20 hépepev radhov étTatTov 
Kpovplav Kadmeoas év © ypou- 
copais: tu 8 dua twavtes wpber® 
™ALOVaS & €lAc® KOnpov. 
Taxa o Epuds avepa pa- 
K pov aovoas, éparay @S 
25 Ede vixav, atepavucw 
[So] €? kar’ @av <av>exoo tov § 
[waxalpes.29 T@& b€ vOoS veya. 
[o dé AolvmNat KAOEKTOS 
Lyarer |jow Fedixor é- 
30 [oépve] A\uTTAda TéTpar, 


1z 2 P orn corrected from déve: 3 EF: these 2 
letters perh. belong to a note, or 1. 13 is the end of a 
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Scholiast on the Odyssey: The account of Demetrius of 
Phalerum is as follows:—Menelaiis came to Delphi with 
Odysseus and consulted the God about the coming Trojan 
War, and it was then that the eight-yearly Pythian festival 
was held by Creon, and the victor was the Laconian Demo- 
docus, a pupil of Automedes of Mycenae, who was the first to 
write in epic verse of the battle of Amphitryon with the 
Teleboans and the fight between the Cithaeron and Helicon 
who gave their names to the mountains in Boeotia. 

From a Papyrus of the 2nd Century (after 11 mutilated lines 
containing well-crowned, on the summit, strings [of the lyre], 
mountains, tribe, race) : 


‘.. . and the [goats] brought gifts of holy [food], 
and gave it him unbeknown to crooked-counselled 
Cronus in the days after divine Rhea had deceived 
him ? and won great honour of the Immortals.’ So 
sang Cithaeron, and forthwith the Muses bade the 
Gods put their secret ballot-stones in the golden 
urns, and all at once they rose, and the more part of 
the votes was Cithaeron’s. And quickly did Hermes’ 
loud ery proclaim that he had won delightful victory, 
and the Gods adorned his head with wreaths,” and 
his heart was glad. But Helicon, he was whelmed 
with bitter griefs, and tare out a smooth rock, and 


1 restoration doubtful, but the ref. would seem to be to the 
miraculous feeding of the infant Zeus (at places which vary 
according to the version of the story) after his mother had 
saved his life by giving Cronus a stone to devour instead of 
his child 2 or perh. adorned him with wreaths on the 
summit [of the rock]; but one would expect orayres or the 
like 





stanza (Acxpay =’Aoxpalwy? or ’“Aciwy?): 5d01a = Cddea (but 
’ w are doubtful letters) 4 P pea 5 Sch. es ¢: Preor- 
rected from ofAe (€oAe perf. ? F) swords Fe'(:) PA Ye 
8 Vollgraff compares Gr. Dial. Inschr, 5075 és trav tyw diay 
tas wétpas (Suppl. Schroed. ) 9 jl. 26-32 suppl. Wil. 
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[évéSw|xev 8 d[pols' veTpas 
[dé yo|avt obwobev eipi- 
o€ [viv é|v? poupiddeor Nas 
(30 more mutilated lines containing mpotiact, peAlwy, mpood- 


povaev, pey[yos], eee ae 70, Meese acalv], &vdpecow, Ards 
Mva-|[wocovvas tT . . . .] Kepn, Sch. émixaAndjcerda, Fe[Ackav], 


5 Upa, pos, kpovlep . .], epalr . .]) 


33 Tau “Acwmay | 


Ibid. : 
Mwo|dav Frootepavjav 3 
S@[pov Exdov ovt é|véTw 4 
On| movas méXTIMTA| MEAL,” 
(17 mutilated lines containing éa]oddiov, are . . déAtos, 


Bjovalas, ptra, pOloyydy, fay, "Aownm[ , ev vduov, ucA]dOpwr, év 
WEL MOVaY) 

ov "Hylivav, trav ye|vébday,® 

Aevs [rrateip, dwtelp alyabav* 

(25 mutilated lines containing Kopxov[p , Morif[ddov . . 
talrelp Siwfomrav, @eolmiav . . élatilv Exwv, capés’, rapa Oar) 
ov|mox avto[.... .]Owv:8 
Advja yap Oas [7 ébézro-] 

50 a evonuwr [éoet et |deu.9 
Tay O€ 7H OY Tpis ev Ext 
Aevs marelp TavTwy Bactrevs. 
Tpls O€ TOoVTm yame wédwv 
Ilotiddwr, thy dé daviv 

55 Dios NExtpa Kpatovve 


1 Sitz. 2 = fpece: suppl. Wil. 3 Cron. $F 
(obT0 = TovTO) 5 Cron. 6 Crén.-E 7 Wil. 8 Sch. 
ovmrot’: ll, 48-50 suppl. Wil. ® Sch. n5n 
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the mountain-side gave way, and wailing piteously 
he thrust it down among the innumerable peoples.! 


(The poem is completed by 30 mutilated lines containing they 
approach, limbs (er songs), he rushed towards, the light, of 
the Gods to the, they gave them their fill (?) as they came, 
to the men, daughters of Zeus and Memory, Scholion will be 
invoked, He[licon], thus then, mountain, cold, lovely) 


33 Tur MarriaGes oF THE DauGHTERS or Asopus 2 
From the Same Papyrus: 


Here| tell I a | goodl ift of the | violet-crowned 
roy ys 


Muses, [hymning] divinities in song 


(17 muttlated lines containing after-piece, like the . . sun, 
sacrifices, dear, voice, I, Asopus, into law, palace, into woe) 


of whom Aegina, [thy] offspring, Zeus [the Father, 
giver] of good things 


(25 mutilated lines containing Corcyra, father... Poseidon 
hath Sinope . . . Thespia, clearly, from the Gods) 


never. . . . For she® shall soon be happy waiting 
upon Zeus and the Goddesses. Of thy daughters, 
three are with Father Zeus the king of all, three 
are wedded to Poseidon lord of the sea, two do 
share the bed of Phoebus, and one is wife to Maia’s 


1 restoration of this sentence not quite certain 2 title 
uncertain ; the first letter of ‘marriages’ only survives, and 
that may belong not to the title but to a note 3 Asopus’ 
wife Metopé, daughter of river Ladon ( Wil.) 
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Tav © lav Myas aryabos 

TiS “Eppas. otTws + ‘aki "Epos 
KN Kovrpis wibétay Tims” 

év Sons Bavtas Kpouddday 
Kwpas evvi? EdéaOn. 


/ Se , 
TH TOK elpwwv yeveoXav 
’ e {A 
é€oyevvacovd eipiimv 
re 
Kado covln jToNovaTreEples. 

a A 43 =, 
Tel dT elpw T €s | wavToc |jouvw 
/ e ? b] / 62 3 

Tpimooos @ T | émreTovopmav' | * 


7) / / e\ 4 
Tobe yépas Kl aTéETKXOV L@ |v 
€S TEVTELKOVTA KPATEPOV 

€ IZ £8 5 7 
OMNLwY, TEDOXOS ° Tpoda- 
TAS TELVOV AdOUTOY NAY@DV 


avevdsav Axl pn|peiv.® 


T par ot [wev] yap Aatoidas 
SOK _Evorovpor T pum oO 
éos (av X pero was eVveTTUD® 

TOV ° és yas Barov Ouvpteds 
Tipav SevTEpOS iayeED, 


na / 4 
ans LWoridawvos, éi- 

2 2 7 e \ , 
tT Oaptov amos yevéeTwp 
ynav Fav amtacapevos’ 
YO wev Mpavov aupért 
tiwav © [éA\Aayor]® ovtav. 

+ ? 95 >” 2 ay 3 
Tavlex ev T eyra|y® vero 
T aT pex[eay xpetloporoyor.* 
TOU dé, [ pir, ixé T alOavatus 1° 
Kk) NOULG és Tapax ay] 11 hpévas 
dnporlwv Fexoul|pevwy.” 3” 
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good son Hermes. For them did Love and Cypris 
persuade to go secretly to thy house and take thy 
daughters nine.1 And they in good time shall bear 
thee a race of demigod heroes, and be fruitful 
mothers of children. Learn thou both the things 
thou didst ask of the oracular tripod, and how it 
is I learnt them. This honour have I of fifty mighty 
kinsmen, the share allotted Acraephen? in the holy 
sanctuary as forthteller of the truth. 

For the son of Leto gave the right of speaking 
oracles from his tripods first unto Kuonymus ; and 
Hyrieus ? it was who cast him out of the land and 
held the honour second after him, Hyrieus son of 
Poseidon ; and my sire Orion took his land to him- 
self and had it next, and now dwells in heaven— 
that is his portion of honour. Hence comes it that 
I know and tell the truth oracular. And as for 
thee, my friend, yield thou to the Immortals and set 
thy mind free from tumult, wife’s father to the Gods. 

1 the scholiast on Pind. O. 6. 144 gives seven, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Salamis, Cleoné, Thebé, Harpinna, Nemea; C. seems 
to have included Sinopé, Thespia, and (Paus. 9. 20 2). Tanagra ; 
Diod. Sic. 4. 72 gives twelve, including besides the first six of 
the Sch. Peirene, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis, Sinopé, Oenia, 
Chalcis; Apollod. 3. 12. 6 gives their number as twenty 
* the speaker; dit. I, Acraephen, having been allotted the 
truth as a prophet sharing in (or, with emendation, as a 


prophet, in succession, of) the holy sanctuary 3 epony- 
mous hero of Tanagra 


1 HH, =tovrovs: P ottw 2 Sch. reovs 3 Hy te = TH 
(‘receive both that which thou didst ask of the mantic tripod 
and whence, z.¢. how, I had learnt it’): P raréipwr’es (with 


Sch. npwex) and wit’: pavr. Wil. 4 Wil. 5 Siddoxos? 
§ de. apevderay: P must have had axpaely eC. 
aVaKTHTAUEVOS 8 Wil. 9 Jur. 10 Wil: Sch. exe 


11 #, ef. Pind. O. 7.55 1% Wil. from Sch. o rns ylaundeons 
[wat]np n Tov yn[uav]ros 
33 
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os Epa [wavtes]} Teparyets® 
Tov 0 "A[cwmos ag \raciws 


deElas [payrapjevos 


Saxpov T [oxTdd]\ov? rpoBadwv 
90 wd apiblato d]lovn: 


(52 mutilated lines containing teous O[é, Fadofun, mavouln, 
Edy , 560w, Aads, Técov Epa, Tdpves, Fadoun Te, Fadelav, xelvo 
Teovs, Tovx[a] Te, éo Co > ep[é]us (= étepéors Cron.), orépyw, 
K:Onp[ ar, Tike eo pede, Oouud[y, Kh KiO[npwy, TAdrnfav, & 
&yer’ wl , KAGpos, Idpye[ts, Oavovt[ , Mapve[s, and not pais al 


the poem) 


o4 


Theod. 7. KAtcewy tay eis wy Baputévwy Excerp. Hdn. Hilgard 
To) Addwy trd “Avtipdxov bia Tov w KAlverar... H meéevTot 
Kipiwva dia Tod vt Thy KALow emoihoaTo TE Adyy TAY METOXIKOY 
olov 


Adéovtos Sovaxot pode * 


30 
Choer. 1. 75 7d wévron Néfwy Te Adyw TOY meTOXIKaY Hid TOD 
vr KAlver Képivva, otov 
Nédovtos 


of 5¢ wept AlSunoy kal ’Amiwva 51d Tov w KAlvovart avaddyws, olov 
Nédwyos. 


36 


Ath. 4.174 f. [a. yiyypatvwy a’rA@y]: rovrois 5€ Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrat ev Tois Ophvois, ef wh Upa Kal 7 Kapla dowlkn éxadreito, 
@s mapa Kopivyn kal BaxxvAlin €or evpeiv. 


1 11. 86-90 suppl. Wil. 2 cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 158. 17 
3 mss -dov 


1 7. 91-142 Asopus’ answer 2 afterwards Ismenus, 
Paus. 9. 10. 6 3 cf, Kust, Od. 1654. 24, 824. 22, Sch. Od 
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So spake the right holy seer, and Asopus grasped 
him heartily by the hand, and dropping a tear from 
his eyes thus made him answer. . . 


(52 mutilated lines containing! and of thee, I rejoice, I 
cease, dowry, I will give, to the peoples, so he spake, Parnes, 
and I rejoice, sweet, that of thee, and fortune, tell forth, I 
am content, Cithaeron, Pleiad, nor, heart, and Cithaeron, 
Plataea, come ye, lot, Parnes, dead, Parnes, and not concluding 
the poem) 


34 


Theodosius Declension of Barytones in -wy: The word Addwy 
‘the river Ladon’? is declined by Antimachus with genitive 
AdSwyos. . . but Corinna uses the participle-like form Addovtos, 
for instance 


of Ladon, nurse of reeds? 


00 
Choeroboseus [The Accentuation of Barytones in -wv]: The 


word Nédwy, ‘Nedon,’ is declined like a participle by Corinna, 
with the genitive Nédovros 


of Nedon 
though Didymus and Apion decline it regularly, Nédwyvos. 


36 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus |: 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,® a confusion found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides. 


10. 572, Cram. 4.0. 1. 62 4 cf. Str. 8. 360 5 so the 

context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally mean 

‘by P. is meant C.’ | 
35 
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37 
Choer. in Theod, 1. 80 Gaisf. 
0 pavv& 
Opdvuros, €ml Tov Opdvov mapa Koplyvy. 
38 
Hesych. : 
tov0 wv 


mapa Koplyyy, emt vwtialov+ kpéws 7d dvoxa. 


39 


Heracl. Mil. 26 Cohn oft 5 kad ppalw ppdtow 7d A€yw. 
éxeiOev Képtyva 7 meAotroids 


34 
dbpatTw 
épn ev Suet + Botanikas. 


1’ 
EUITPAMMATON 


A’ 
NOMON ATPIKON 


40 


Anon. Gram, Egenolff Philol. 59. 249 1b S¢ @€orera 6 *Apos 
did THs ec SipOdyyou ypdper TH TOY Cmpoymapotutdvev Kavdvir 6 
5€ “Hpwdiavbs ev TH ‘Ounpixhn Upoo@dia 1a Tod « ypader, éewerdh 
yap eUpntat h mt cvrAAGBYH cvvedTaduevn ws Tapa Kopivyyn’ * 


@éomia carruyéveOre, dirokeve, uwoodirerTE 
1 Mus: ms vor:Blov * mss Kopivém and, below, novaodpfAnre 


1 ef. révOns ‘gourmand’? 2 cf. Choer, 1. 75, a corrup- 
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37 


Choeroboscus on Theodosius Canons: O@pavvt, genitive 
Opavuros 
throne or seat 


is used for @pévos by Corinna. 
38 


Hesychius Glossary: +év@wv: —In Corinna, used of 


chine-meat 1 


39? 


Heracleides of Miletus: In the same way ¢pdocw for ppd tw 
‘to say’; whence the lyric poet Corinna uses ¢patrw 


I say 


with the Boeotian double r. 


Boox III 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Book IV 
LYRIC NOMES 
404 


Anonymous Grammarian: The name Thespeia is written 
thus with the diphthong by Orus according to the rule of 
the proparoxytones, but Herodian in the Homeric Prosody 
(2. 34) writes it with the « because the second syllable is found 
short, as for instance in Corinna; 


Thespia, mother of fair offspring, friend of the 
stranger, dear to the Muse 


tion of the sequel to this passage 3 the order of Books is 
conjectural 4 cf. Steph. Byz. s. Oéo7e1a, Eust. 266. 6 
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ine 
41 


Heph. 2 [1. cvvexpwvhcews]: .. . 7) d00 Bpaxeiar eis ulay 
Bpaxeiav . .. €ott pevtor Kal év met ws mapa Koplvyn ev tq 
méumT@* + 

la) \ / 
hy Seavex@s evbis ;* ov pay mapos Haba, Kopuvva, 
<ovmvanréa. >? 


1 cf. Sch. ad loc. (rts 5€ pacw év devtépa) 2 mss evders 
3 Herm. 





1 may have contained poems of a personal type, but such 
a sentence is not impossible in the apy or oppayts of a 
nome or of a choral song: some ancient authorities quoted 
this as from Book II * collected by Crénert Rh, Mus. 
1908. 188 
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Book V1 
A} 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre[on synizesis]: . . . or two 
short syllables coalesce into one short; .. . it occurs even 
in an hexameter, as for instance the 5th Book of Corinna : 

Will you be sleeping for ever? There was a time, 
Corinna, when you were not [a sluggard]. 





Boeotian forms? which probably come from Corinna are 
quoted by Apollonius Pron. 69c¢ Tov, Tovv, Tovya ‘thou,’ 106a 
Fo ‘to him,’ llle ve ‘we two,’ 135 a rTids ‘thy,’ @és ‘God,’ 
by Choeroboscus 143. 7 Aivelao, ‘Aeneas,’ 145. 37 7H “EAévn, 
‘Helen,’ 7H TnverAdrn, ‘Penelope,’ 168. 29 Adye:, ‘ Laches,’ 
214. 29 "AxiAdAlos, *AXIAATZ, “AxIAAfa, ‘Achilles,’ 383. 32 
‘Epuelao, ‘Hermes,’ 390. 20 ’Odvaceis, ‘Odysseus,’ 367. 20 
“Ounpv, ‘Homer,’ 390. 32 Aa@os = Zjéos, ‘ Zethus,’ dvyds = 
(vyés ‘yoke’ and #.M. 383. 15 éouds = 7 yevvaoa ‘she that 
conceives’ 
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AAMIIPOKAEOTS> 
Bios 


Sch. Plat. Ale. 118 ec IvOoxnretdns pmovarxos 
Ww, THS cEeuvas povorkns SsoacKanros, Kai Iiv@a- 
/ e \ >] a ® A 
yopetos, ov palntns Ayaboknijs, ob Aaptpoknis, 

ov Adpov. 

Plut. Mus. 16 [. tAs MefoAvdiov appovias|: 
év 6é Tots Lotopixots THs Apmovixhs Ludoxretdnv 
dynat (Aptato£evos) Tov avrANTHY EevpeTHY avTHS 

/ a \ / \ >] n 
yeyovevat. Adtots d€ Aautrpoxdéa tov ’AOnvaiov 
cvuvLoovTa OTL ovK evTavOa exer THY OrabevEw STrov 
axyedov ATaVTES BOVTO, GAN ert TO OEV, TOLOUTOV 
avThs amepyadcacGat TO oyna olovy TO ato 
Tapameons etl UTaTHY UTAaTOV. 


AAMIIPOKAEOTS, 
1 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 [eira Badl€ew ev ratow ddois evTaxtws 
és KiOapiorov | Tos Kwphtas yuuvovs aOpdous, Kei Kpimvadn 
Katavipor | eT’? ad mpouabeiy dow edlbacKey TH pnpw® mh 
tuvéxovras, | 4) TlaAAdda mepoémoAw Seay % TndA€mopdy tt 
Béaua, | évrevamevous Thy apuoviay hy of marépes wapedwxay: | 
el 5€ Tis adr@y Bwuoroxedoat’  Kdupeey tia Kaumhy, | olas 
of viv Tas KaTa Ppdviy TavTas TAS S5uTKOAOKdUTTOUS, | ereTplBeTO 


1 cf. Ox. Pap. 1611. 160 ff., Sch. Aristid. 3. 5. 37, Suid. 
tndémopoy, Tz. Hist. 1. 683 (reads SaudrwdAov and ascribes to 
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LAMPROCLES 


LIFE 


Scholiast on Plato: Pythocleides was a musician, 
a teacher of the noble or solemn type of music, a 
Pythagorean, who taught Agathocles the teacher of 
Lamprocles, who in turn was the teacher of Damon. 


Plutarch Music [on the Mixolydian mode]: In the 
History of Harmonics Aristoxenus declares it to have 
been invented by Pythocleides the flute-player. Lysis 
states that Lamprocles of Athens, realising that this 
mode has the ‘ disjunction ’ (or interval of a full tone 
between A and B in the two tetrachords composing 
the octachord EFGABCDE) not where it had been 
almost universally thought to have it but at its treble 
end, arranged the mode to proceed from B to B. 


LAMPROCLES 
tet 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘ And then the boys of the ward 
would walk decorously through the streets to the lyre- 
player’s, all in a body, and without cloaks though it snowed 
thick as barley-meal ; and he taught them to stand up properly 
and sing by heart a song such as ‘‘ Pallas the stormer dread ” 
or ‘‘ A far-sounding cry,” sticking carefully to the good old 
‘“‘mode” ; and if one of them played the buffoon or put in 
glides and trills like the boys of to-day with the intricate 
flourishes they get from Phrynis, why, he received a sound 


Stes.), Dio Chr. 13. 259 (Seuwdy, 5. Gedy, or ’A9nvay mss), Sch. 
Tz. Chil. Pressel 101, Cram, 4.0. 3. 353. 13 
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TuNTOMEVOS TOAAdS ws Tas Movaoas aparviCwy]’ apxh gouartos: 
bpvvixov <tTwés>, ws <dbe> "Epatrocbévyns pnaly Ppivixos* 
avTOD TOUTOY TOU douaTos wynmoveder Ws AaumpoKA€ous byTOS TOD 
Midwvos viov: exe 5€ of Twas: 
/ 
Ilad\rd8a trepoérroduv 
\ Mn / 
Seuvny Oeov éypexvdotpov 
/ / ig \ 
TOTLKANCW TONEMACOKOV AyVaV 
an \ 
matoa Aros peyaXou 


/ a / 2 
SapvnT@dov aictov TrapOévov. 


ka ‘cata AaumpoxAea trotiOnor kata A€kuv. 


2 


Ath. 11. 491 ¢ [w. évépuaros tov T&v TAerddwy]' AaumpoxaAis 
3 6 SOvpauBoroids cal pnt@s adras elmev duwvupely Talis mepiore- 
pats €v TovToLs* 


. + . ab TE TOTAVALS 
¢ , , Mel / a 3 
OM@vUpOL TEAELATLY alOépt vEetcOe 


wep. XAPIRENH> 


3. 


Et. Mag. 367. 21 émt XapeEevys: aunytpls 
Xapiéern apyata Kal ToLnTpla KpoupaTwr. ot 6 
peAoToLov: MeoTouTos Levphow* 


Mm, 


1 #, cf. Sch. Aristid. (rdov d€ moinriy adtob “Potpos Kal 
Atovicios igtopovow ey Ti Movoixn Ppvvixdy TBs &rAAo dé 
[z.e. Chamaeleon, Oz. Pap.| pact Aaum pore } =rnalxopor 
KTA.) > mss Ppuvt Xov as °Ep. pnoly hpvvixos, pnaiv ws "Ep. 
bpvyixos 5€, ovtws 'Epatoobevns: bptrixos  * so Sch. Aristid. 
(who confirms deny for Ar. but says he substituted it for 
KAnow, 1.€. KAnCw, and omits bedy éyp. morikA. With some mss 
of Sch. Ar. which read A7(w [for dehy] and mepaémroaw) : 
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thrashing for obscuring the Muses ’]: This is the beginning 
of a song; according to some authorities the author is 
Phrynichus, but according to Eratosthenes Phrynichus 
mentions this very song as being by Lamprocles son of 
Midon.1 It runs as follows : 


Pallas the stormer, dread Goddess that rouseth the 
mellay I call, pure upholder of War, child of great 
Zeus, tamer of colts,? maiden unknown of man.® 


And Phrynichus expressly adds ‘as Lamprocles hath it.’ 


9 4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the name of the constella- 
tion Pleiades]: The dithyrambist Lamprocles expressly states 
that they bear the same name as doves, in the words : 


. . . ye who go in the sky namesakes of wingéd 
turtle-doves 


On CHARIXENA ® 


Etymologicum Magnum: In Charixena’s time :— 
Charixena was an out-of-date fluteplayer and musical 
composer, and according to some authorities a lyric 
poet ; compare Theopompus in the Szrens : 


1 it was also ascribed to Stesichorus 2 Phrynichus the 
comic poet apparently adapted the lines thus: IadAAaéa 
mepoémody | KAT (w modEuaddxov ayvay | maida Aids peyddAou 
Saudoinmor, ch. Ox. Pap. 3 meaning doubtful saci 
Kust. 1713. 5 (omits te) 5 cf. Paroem. App. 2. 82, Eust. 
326, 44 


mss Sch, Ar. Saudourmoy only or omit 3 Mein. : ms 
Keia be 
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avrel yap campa 
avtn ye Kpovpal’ ola! tami XapiEévns. 
Kpartivos ‘Odvaocedour 
ovx idia Tad ovKéT’ OvTa O ola tami Kapr- 


Eévns.? 


1 Mein: mss cpovpatia ta em) X. 2 £, trochaic tetra- 
meter: mss id.’ (with a above) 7d8 odkerdvOor KTA. 
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CHARIXENA 


She plays rotten music like what they played in 
Charixena’s time ;1 


and Cratinus in the Odysseuses : 


These are not peculiar dead-and-gone things like 
what they played in Charixena’s time. 


See also Ar. Eccl. 938 ff. and Sch., Hesych., ézi 
Xapigévys, Suid. XaprEevyn (adds eraipa). 

1 the Greek is ‘the things of C.’s time’; the saying was 
apparently proverbial of anything (any performance?) that 


was reckoned old-fashioned in style; for its form ef. ra 
ém) Navvaxov (king before Deucalion) 
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AIONTSIOT, AAMIIPOT, ILPATINOT 
Bio 


/ an an / 
Plut. Mus. 31. tav yap KaTa THY aVTOD ALKLAD 
\ / la / a , \ yy 
dyno Terecta TO OnBatw cupShvar vew pev ovte 
TpadHnvat év TH KaANOTH povolKH Kal paletv 
n EN / ‘ 1 Qi ry GT , 
ANNA TE THY EVOOKLMOVYTMY Kal 61) Kal TA Llivdapou 
/ / a , \ \ / 
TA TE Atovuatov TOU ©nBatov Kal Ta Adapt pov 
Kal TA Ipativou Kab TOV AowTray & OoOL TOV AUpLK@Y 
avdpes éyévovto Troimtal Kpoupatov ayabot. 


Plat. Menex. 236 a 
¢ 3 A e > / 
MEN. tisatrtn; 7 d4Xov 6tt Aoraciap déyets 5 
/ 
—>XO. rAéyw ydp, cat Kovvov ye tov MntpoBiov: 
@ na 
oUTOL yap jot OVO Eialy St6dgKANOL, O [MEV [LOUTLKNS, 
\ lal 9 / 
9 O€ PHTOPLKTAS. OUTW ev OdY TpEpopevoY avdopa 
b] \ \ \ 3 / > \ \ 
ovoey Oavuactov dewov eivar éyetv? AadAA Kal 
e n x 
OTIS Ewov KaKLoV éTraLoEevON, MOVTLKHY Mev UTO 
if lal 
Aaprrpov rratdeviets, pntopieny O€ Ur’ Avtip@vTos 
an ¢ Ms > 
Tov “Papuvovaiov, Guws Kav ovTos olos T ein 
’ @ / 3 "A@ / > la 7) a 
A@nvaious ye év “A@nvaiots érraivav evdoktipetv. 


Ath, 2.444/d Loporrorns S av kal Adptpos o 
hovotKxos, Tept ov Ppvwyos pnot Adpovs Opyvetv, 


év olat Adumpos evar ena Kev 
avOpwros <av> vdaToTOTNS, pmLvUpos UTEpaO- 
pions, 
Movodv ocxedeTos, anddveyv nmiados, tpvos 


“Atdov. 
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DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 


Lives 


Plutarch Music: Among those of his own age 
Aristoxenus declares that it fell to the lot of Telesias 
of Thebes to be educated in his youth in the best 
music, and to learn the works of famous artists, 
particularly of Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus, 
Pratinas, and the rest, in fact all of the lyric poets 
who were good composers of music.+ 


Plato Menewenus [Socrates and MEeENrExENvs]: 
Men. Whom do you mean? surely Aspasia, don’t 
you ?—Soc. Yes, I do, and Connus son of Metrobius. 
These are my two teachers, Aspasia of rhetoric and 
Connus of music. No wonder that a man can speak 
with such an education. Yet even a man who was 
not so well educated, but who owed his music to 
Lamprus and his rhetoric to Antiphon of Rhamnus, 
would be able to win himself fame by eulogising 
Athenians at Athens. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Another water- 
drinker was Lamprus the musician, of whom Phryni- 
chus says that ‘the sea-mews among whom Lamprus 
died sing his dirge,? the water-drinker, the whining 
highbrow, the Muses’ mummy, the nightingales’ 
ague,® the hymn in honour of Death.’ 


1 cf. Corn. Nep. Hpam. 2, Harp. ’Avriyevidas a By pak (Y= 
was drowned at sea 5 or perh, nightmare 
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Tbidsaa 20 Topo be Tpos T® KaXOS 
yeyevna bat ko pay ay Kat OpxnaTeKny debu- 
Saypévos Kal wovarkny éTt Tats Ov mapa AduTpo. 


Suid. I[pativas’ Tluppwvidov 7 'Eyxwpiov, 
Prradolos, ToLnTHS Tpay@odlas. avTnywviteto Sé 
>| / a / > ‘| lal 4 4 
Aicyvrw Te Kal Noipitw emi ths EBdounKoaThs 
"Oduptidbos, Kal mp@tos éyparre Yatvpous. €m1- 
/ \ / / Yay WyPy ye 
derxvupévou O€ TovTOU auvéBn Ta ixpla eh Ov 
éoTyKkecav ol Oeatat meceivy. Kal éx TovToOU 
\ / 
Géatpov @Kodoundn “A@nvatows. Kal dpapata 
pev eredelEato v', dv Satupicd AP’. évlenoe Se 
anak. 


Ath. 1. 22a [. dpynoews|’ act 5é cal dre of 
,’ an / / 3 iL: / 
apxatot tomntal, Oéeonis, IIpativas,* Ppvveyos, 
opxXnotal éxadovyto ua TO BN jeovov TA €AUTO@V 
Opapara dvaépew els opxnow TOU Yopod, arra 
Kat €&m ToY Ldtwyv TolnuaTtwov didacKEeLV TOUS 
Bovdopevovs opxetabat. 


Arg. Aesch. Sept. eoroaxOn emi Oeayevidou 
‘Oduprridou on. évixca Aaiwm, Oidimod:, “Eara 
ert OnBas, Shiyye catupixh. SevTEpos Apiatias 
Hepoet, Tavtar@, < Avtato,>? Laraiotais catv- 
pixots Tots Llpativou Tratpos. 


1 mss add Kparivos 2 Garrod, cf. Hdn, a. pov. Aéé. 
p. 916 Lentz 
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LIVES OF DIONYSIUS, LAMPRUS, PRATINAS 


The Same: Sophocles had not only been a hand- 
some youth but had been taught dancing and music 
in his childhood by Lamprus. 


Suidas Lexicon: Pratinas:—Son of Pyrrhonides, 
or according to some authorities, of Encomius, of 
Phlius, a tragic poet. He competed against Aeschy- 
lus and Choerilus in the 70th Olympiad (s.c. 500- 
497) and was the first writer of Satyric drama. It 
was during the performance of one of his plays that 
the wooden platforms on which the audience stood 
gave way, and thereafter the Athenians built them- 
selves a theatre. He exhibited fifty dramas in all, 
thirty-two of which were Satyric. He was victorious 
once. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: It is 
said that the old poets Thespis, Pratinas, Phrynichus 
were called dancers because they not only made 
their plays a matter of choric dancing but actually 
taught dancing generally, apart from their own 
dramas. 


Introduction to Aeschylus Seven against Thebes: 
The play was produced in the archonship of Theagen- 
ides in the 78th Olympiad (B.c. 468). Aeschylus won 
with the Laius, the Oedipus, the Seven Against Thebes, 
and the satyr-play Sphinx. The second prize fell to 
Aristias with the Perseus, the Tantalus, the Antaeus, 
and a satyr-play of his father Pratinas, the Wrestlers. 


See also Paus. 2. 13. 6, Inscr. Dittenberger Syl. 
Rd. 2. 723. 
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IIPATINOT 
Merowv 


1 


Ath. 14. 617 b [w. abAGy]- Mparivas 5¢ 5 bAtaoios ad’Anray 
Kal xoper tay uicbopdpwr KaTeXdvTwY TAS OPXHTTpPAS ayavaKTEiv 
Tivas em) TE TovS avAnTas My ouvavArEly Tos Xopois Kabamep Hy 
maT pLov, GAAX TOvS Xopo’s TuYgdely Tots avAnTtais: dy ody elXeV 
Kare, TaY TadTAa ToLovyT@Y OUudy 6 TIparivas éupaviCer 51a TovdE 
Tov bropxnuatos:} 


Tis 0 OopuBos 6d5€; TL Tade TA Nopevpara : 
tis UBpis Eworev ert Atovvctada TohUTaTaya 
Oupéray ; ; 
éwos é€uos 0 Bpopmtos: ewe det xedadciv, Eye 
ort) Tarayety 
av oped oUjLevov peta Naiadwv 
5 are KUKVOV ayovTa . TOLKLNOT TE POV pédos. 
TAaV doLoav KATET TATED <a> IIvepis 
Bacireav® 0 S avros VOTEPOV YOPEVET@ 
Kavi yap eo? van per as: 
Kka@pous wovov * Oupauaxot- 
10 ot Te Tuypayias® véwy Oédor Trapotvwr 
Eupevat oTpaTnAAaTAS. 
Tate TOV Ppuvéov ToLKiNOU TVOLAY 
xéovTa,’ préye TOV dAETLTLANOKaAapor 8 
AahoBapvotra Tapauedopvb uoBatap ® 


6 


1 for metre cf. Garrod C.R. 1920 p. 132; the resolved feet 
are anapaests * are Gar: mss old te Siebourg apévra 
3 B-E, cf. Cratin. 1: mss kateotas émiepers BactAera 4Wil: 
MSS kouwy udvoy (-wy) ° Gar.-H: mss Ovpaudyxos Te wvyya- 
xlarot 6 @éA01 Dob,—Wil: mss @eaei, 0éa mapolywy B: 
mss-vov 7 ppvvéov Emp.—Wil: mss dpuvatov mvoidy Gar : 
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PRATINAS 
Lyric Porms 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on flutes]: According to 
Pratinas? of Phlius, at a time when hired flute-players and 
chorus-dancers occupied the orchestras, some anger was 
aroused? because the flute-playing was not an accompani- 
ment to the singing of the choruses as of old, but the singing 
of the choruses an accompaniment to the flute-playing. 
Pratinas’ feeling in the matter is shown by the following 
Hyporcheme or Dance-Song : 


What clamour is this, what measures are here? 
What outrage is befallen on the patter-circled altar 
Dionysiac? To me belongs Bromius, to me. It is 
I that should sing, it is I that should ring, as I speed 
me o'er the hills with the Naiads like a swan that 
makes his motley-feathered tune. Song’s the queen 
Muse hath made; the flute, he must dance second 
as becometh a servant; let him captain the revels if 
he will, the fist-to-fist door-battery of the tipsy and 
the young. Beat O beat him that breathes the 
breath of a speckled toad !? To the flames with this 
reedy spender of spittle, bawler of bibble-babble, 
counter-runner unto time and unto tune, this hire- 


1 reading uncertain ; perh. ‘the anger of P. was aroused ’ 
(nyavaxtnoev or, with Wil., adyavaxthoas én) nrA. with 
asyndeton) 2 probably a punning reference to the tragic 
poet Phrynichus (= little toad) 


Mss mvody xéovra Jac: mss exovra § Bs: mss éAoclaAor., 
dAogtax. ® B: mss AadoBapvorapau. 
5 I 
jy 
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15 OnTa?} tTpuTrdve déuas TeTNATLEVOD. 
x } / a } la ? \ bo 
nv Loov: ade cot deELas | KAL TTOOOS 
ovappipa, OprapBod.OvpapBe 
Kiscoyatt dvak dKkove Tav éwav Awpiov 
Yopelav. 


2 


Ath, 14. 632 f Suerhpnoay de Madore Tay ‘EAAnVYoy Aaxe- 
Sarudviot THY hovotkhy, thelarn avTh Xpomevor, Kad guxvo map 
avrois eyévovTo meray mointal. Tnpodow 5€ Kal viv Tas apxatas 
@das emimeA@s ToAvMabEls Te Eis TavTas elal Kal axpiBeis. OOEv 
Kal Wpativas pnot- 


A ; je 7 3 / 3 
QAKWMVOTETTLE EVUTUKOS ELS XOpov 


3 


Ibid. 11 461 e [7. wornplwy]’ aGAAd phy Kara Toy SALdotov 
monty Oparivav 
ov yay avAakiopévav 
> lal > 25 4 / 
apwv, aX acKkadoyv* waTevwv 
KVALKNYOpHowY EpXomat. 


4. Avopatvat 7) Kapvaries 


Ibid. 9. 392 f [a. dpriywy]’ Mparivas 8 év Avopalvais® F 
Kapuatiow 


aovudwvov 


idiws Kael TOY bpruya, may ei un TL Tapa Tots PAaclos } 
Tois Adkwot pwvhevtes ws Kal of wépdixes.® 


1 @j7a Hart: mss @wzra or omit 2 Bamberger: mss defia 
3 Dobr: mss Adxwy 6 T. KTA. 4 @pav Scal: mss dpav 
aA’ toxapoy B: mss GdAdAa oKapor, oKUpov 5 Mein: mss 
AVE S a. 7. PALaclois pwrhevtés <eiow> ws Kal of wépdixes 
mapa Tots Adkwor? 
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ling creation of a carpenter's bit! Look ye here; 
here’s thy true wagging of hand, wagging of foot, 
thou king of Thriamb and Dithyramb, thou Lord of 
the ivied tresses; so give thou ear to me and my 
Dorian roundelay.? | 


2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans ; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying: 


the cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance? 


3 


The Same [on cups]: All the same, according to Pratinas 
the poet of Phlius: 


not ploughing ready-furrowed earth, but seeking 
ground that hath not felt spade 


do I come to talk over cups. 


4 Tur DysmMaENAE or CARYATIDS 


The Same [on quails]: Pratinas in his Dysmaenae or 
Caryatids is peculiar in calling the quail 


sweet-voiced 


unless indeed among the Phliasians or Spartans the quail 
like the partridge has a voice, 


1 Dionysus * the flute was accounted Phrygian 
5 the cricket was proverbially the champion singer of Greece 
* prob. ref. to Aleman 25 (Ath. 9. 390 a); we should perh. 
read ‘among the P. the quail, like the partridge among the 
S., has a voice ’ 
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5 


Ibid. 14. 624 f. [w. ris AloAlSos appovlas]’ Kai Mparivas 5¢€ 
mov ono 


/ f / 

pnte cvvtovoy dimKe 
: AY 
[NTE TAY AvELMEVaV 
> \ an > \ \ / la 
lacti povoav, adda Tay Méecay veov 
” ded a ‘ 
apovpav ator.le TO meNel. 
éy de Tots Ets capectepdy pyaiv: 

/ n > v / 

TpeTEL TOL MATL AoLooAaBpaKTAls 
/ 

Atonrls appovia.t 


6 


Plut. Mus. 7 [w. adrAmdic@v vduwy]: %Adror 5& Kpatnros 
elval pact Toy TloAuKépadov vdpor, yevouevou wabntovd >OAvptou: 


6 5€ Mparlvas "OAvurou pnoty elvat Tov vewrépov Toy vduov 
TOUTOV, 


1 gotdoA. B: mss oda A, 
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5 


The Same [on the Aeolian ‘ mode’]: Oompare what Pratinas 
says: 


Pursue neither the high-pitched Muse nor the low 
Ionian, but plough mid-field and play the Aeolian in 
your melody. 


And in what follows he says it more clearly : 


Sure the Aeolian mode befits all that are braggarts 
in song. 


6 


Plutarch On Music [on flute-sung ‘nomes’]: According to 
another account, however, the Many-Headed Nome is the 
work (not of Olympus but) of Crates ‘a pupil of Olympus,’ 
though Pratinas declares it to be the work of Olympus the 
Younger. 


See also Plut. Aus, 9, 31, 42, Acr. Hor. 4. P. 216, 
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Bios 

Ar. Ran. 320 

=A. tobr ¢ot’ éxeiv’, @ déoT08”* of pemunpevot 

évtavbd mou mailovaty, ods Eppate var. 

dSovcr yobv Tov “laxyov ovmep ou’ ayopas. 

Schol. ad loc. Avayopas pehav montis abeos 
OS Kat Kawa Satwovia elo nryelTo OoTep LwoKparns. 
Kal 0 pep ‘A pioTapxos Avayopou yov jevneoveveww 
pyow ovy os @OOVTOS avTOD TOUS Geous, aXNr’ év 
ELPMVELA KELLEVOU ' TOU Aoyou, avrt TOU yrevalovTos, 
eEopXoupevov. avaxtvel ovy TOUS ’AOnvatous 0 
coptxos: O0ev Kal ot “AOnvaior ws diaxydeva- 
Covros TOUS Geovs Katarrnplo dpevoe dveknpugav 
TO pev avarpyoovee apyuptov TahayTov TO O€ 
tavra Kopicavre Sto. érebev S& eal rods Tlear- 
‘ravets,t ws Loropel | Kpatepos év TH Luvayoyn 
TOV Vnpioparov. HV be OUTOS Tipexrvrou Tats, 
MjA0s TO yEvOS, roy Xpovov KATA Yipwvidnv cat 
IIivéapov. of 5€ To Ov ayopads TEptaoTaow, ws 
’AmroAA0Owpos 0 Tapaéus, KTR. 

Ibid. Av. 1071 


THE HEVTOL Onpepg peardear eTavaryopeveTa, 
Av atroxteivn Tus unav Avayopav tov Mndov 


1 Wil: mss robs &AAous TMeAorovyyolous 





1 Ar. prob. intended this (5? @yopas) ; after the condemna- 
tion of Diagoras for disparaging the Mysteries A:ayépas may 
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Aristophanes Frogs: XanrTuias to Dionysus: Here 
we are, sir; the initiates he told us of are at their 
games hereabouts. They're singing the Iacchus 
which they sing through the market-place.! 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras was an atheist 
lyric poet who like Socrates introduced new 
deities. According to Aristarchus, Aristophanes 
does not introduce Diagoras here singing of the 
Gods, but uses the word ‘singing’ ironically for 
‘jeering at,’ ‘putting to scorn.’ So the poet is 
inciting the Athenians, who accordingly condemned 
Diagoras on the charge of blasphemy, and offered 
the reward of a talent to any who should put him to 
death, and two talents to any who should take him 
alive, calling upon the Pellanians to do one or the 
other, Compare Craterus in his Collection of the 
Decrees. This Diagoras was a Melian, the son of 
Teleclytus, and belongs to the time of Simonides 
and Pindar. According to other commentators, 
among them Apollodorus of Tarsus, the reading is 
du dyopas ‘ through the marketplace,’ etc. 


The Same Birds: Cuorvus: On this day of all days 
there’s proclamation made that whoever of you 
Athenians shall kill Diagoras the Melian, shall re- 


have been substituted as a joke, if it was not a corruption 
due to the same cause 


De 
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NauBavew TddavTOV, HY Te TOY TUpdvywy TIS 
TWa 

Tov TEOVNnKOTMY aTOKTELYn TaXaVTOV Nau PavelD. 

BovropecO otvy vov amemety TavTa xXnpELs 
evO ade: 

HV ATOKTELWN TLS UMOV Didoxpary TOV =rpovOtov 

Anwerar TadravTov: jv Sé Cov Tis ayayn, 
TETTAPA, KTV. 


Schol. ad loc. Ataryopav TOV M7jAcov: obTos 
[eT THY aNwotv Myjrou @KEL EV ‘AOivais, Ta o€ 
pvaoTnpla murenrcber OS Todovs eT peTr EL THS 
TENETHS. TOUTO OUD exnputay Kar avtov A@nvatos 
Kal €v YaNKH oTHAn eyparay, wos Pyat MédavOt0s 
év T@® Llepi Muortnpioy. 

Ar. Nub. 828 


XT. Atvos Bacirever Tov AC éEeAnraxos. 

ODE. aiBot, ti Anpets ; VT. ice Todd’ obTws 
EXOv. 

OE. ris dyot tatra; YT. Swxpatns o MnrLos. 


Schol, ad loc. a. 6 Mydtos: map’ totopiav: 
“AOnvaios yap 0 Lox parns" aNNr’ érrel Avayopas, 
MyAL0s wr, 61eBaddeTO as Oeouayos Kal Tov 
Loxparny 8c as a0 cov draBarret, dua TOUTO 
M»Atov avr ov elev. B'. Avayopas 0 M7405, os 
TO peev T™ pOTEPOV HV JeoreBns, Tapaxatadneny dé 
UT TWOS amoarepnOels € emt TH ABeos elvau é&édpa- 
pev, eh @ OL ‘AOnvaior a AYAVAKTHT AYTES tiv Mijrov 
exaKwoar. ry. Avayopas yeyove TLS Prdadnpos 
els TO Oetov, Mrjruos. . . . ddAXor SE hacw as 
ovTos 0 Atayopas biddoKaros hv Lwxpatous. 
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ceive a talent, and whoever shall kill one of the 
dead tyrants, a talent; and we want to do the same 
here. Whoever shall kill Philocrates the Struthian 
shall receive a talent, and whoever shall bring him 
alive, four talents, etc. 


Scholiast on the passage: Diagoras of Melos: This 
man after the capture of Melos came to live at 
Athens, and disparaged the Mysteries, with the 
result that many of the citizens were unwilling to 
be initiated. Accordingly the Athenians, as we are 
told by Melanthius in his tract On the Mysteries, 
made this proclamation against him and inscribed it 
on a bronze tablet. 


Aristophanes Clouds: StrepstapEs and PueEtpip- 
PIDES: S. Vortex is king; he has turned out Zeus. 
—P, Bah! what nonsense !—S. You may take it it’s 
true.—P. Who says so?—S. Socrates of Melos. 


Scholiasts on the passage : Of Melos :—Not literally, 
for Socrates was an Athenian. But because Diagoras, 
who was a Melian, was attacked for opposing the 
Gods, and Socrates is now attacked by the poet for 
atheism, Aristophanes calls Socrates a Melian, (2) 
Diagoras of Melos, who after a friend had betrayed 
his trust, turned atheist, which so enraged the 
Athenians that they maltreated Melos. (3) Diagoras 
was a blasphemer, of Melos (cf. 3 below). According 
to another account Diagoras was a teacher of 
Socrates, 
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Hesych. Mil. 17 Atayopav TOV Trexreidou 
evupua Jeacapevos Anjoxperos 0 "A Bdnpitns wvi- 
gato avTov SodNov evra peupiov dpaxuav Kat 
uadnrny émoincato. 0 oe TH Aupieh érrébero. 
emexdyOn be abeos, OTe OMOTEXVOS TLS aitvabets 
im’ avtod ws 8) Tatdva bthedopevos Ov avdTos 
érotnaoev, €Ewpmocato pn Kexrodévar avTov, pt- 
xpov € baTepov éerriderEdpmevos AVTOV EvNnmépnoen. 
évredOev 6 Arayopas hutnbels éyparpe TOUS ‘Arro- 
mupyiSovTas Aoyous, ExTrTw@aw éxovtTas THS rept 
To Oetov SoEns. 


Suid. Avayopas: TnrexrXeidov 7 TnXexrXvTOU, 
Mnr105, dbtXocofos Kal dopdtov ToinTHs ... TOS 
ypovots av peta Ilivdapov cal Baxyvridnv, Mé- 
NaviTTidov Oé€ TpecBUTEpos: HKuale Tolvuy on 
"OnXvprriae:.t 


Diod. Sic. 13. 6 TOUTWY O€ T PAT TOMEVvOV Atayo- 
pas 0 KXyGels abeos, dtaBorns TUXOY én’ aceBeta 
Kal ponbets TOV Onpuov, epuryev eK THS ArriKys: 
of & ’AOnvaio: tO averovtt Atayopay apryupiov 
TaNavTov érrexnputar. 


[Lys.] Andoc. 17 TOG OUT Oe ovTOS Atayopou 
Tou Mydiov aceBearepos ryeyevn tae: exelvos fev 
yap oye Tepl Ta, aor pla lepa Kat eopTas 
noéBet, ovTos d€ épyw mepl Ta ev TH aUTOD TONEL. 


1 two dates are civen by Kusebius: Ol. 78. 3 = 466 B.c. 
(cf. Bacch. p. 81) and Ol. 74. 3 = 482 B.c. 





abe sf 9, * cf, Suid. s. Aiay. 6 MfAuos 3 the date indi- 
cated is 415 B.c. £5200 
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Hesychius of Miletus On Famous Men: Diagoras 
son of Telecleides, when a slave, was observed by 
Democritus of Abdera to be a promising fellow, and, 
bought by him for ten thousand drachmas,! became his 
pupil. He devoted himself to lyric poetry. He 
was nicknamed the Atheist because, when a fellow- 
poet, whom he accused of taking a Paean he had 
written, swore that he had not stolen it and then 
won distinction by having it performed as his own, 
he wrote in his vexation the prose-work known as 
The Tower of Defence to mark his repudiation of his 
religious beliefs. 


Suidas Lexicon : Diagoras:—Son of Telecleides or 
of Teleclytus, of Melos, philosopher and writer of 
songs .. .; he comes in point of time after Pindar 
and Bacchylides but before Melanippides, and 
flourished therefore in the 78th Olympiad (s.c. 
468-465 ).? 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library : While these 
events were taking place,? Diagoras nicknamed the 
Atheist fled from Attica under a false accusation of 
impiety and in fear of his life, and the Athenian 
people put the price of a talent of silver* on his 


head. 


{Lysias] Against Andocides: The impiety of the 
defendant is so far greater than that of Diagoras of 
Melos, in that Diagoras’ offence was one of words, 
and was committed in respect of foreign rites and 
festivals, whereas the defendant’s is of deeds, and 
committed in respect of the rites and festivals of his 
native city. 
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Cie. N.D. 3. 37 at nonnumquam bonos exitus 
habent boni. eos quidem arripimus attribuimusque 
sine ulla ratione dis immortalibus. at Diagoras, cum 
Samothraciam venisset, Atheos ille qui dicitur, atque 
ei quidam amicus ‘ Tu, qui deos putas humana negli- 
gere, nonne animadvertis ex tot tabulis pictis quam 
multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in portumque 
salvi pervenerint?’ ‘Ita fit,’ inquit; ‘illi enim 
nusquam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt in marique 
perierunt.’ idemque cum ei naviganti vectores, ad- 
versa tempestate timidi et perterriti, dicerent non 
iniuria sibi illud accidere qui illum in eandem navem | 
recepissent, ostendit eis in eodem cursu multas alias 
laborantes quaesivitque num etiam in iis navibus 
Diagoram vehi crederent. sic enim se res habet, ut 
ad prosperam adversamque fortunam, qualis sis aut 
quemadmodum vixeris, nihil intersit. 


Tat. adv. Graec. 27 Atayopas ’A@nvaios Fv, adra 
TovTov €€opynoapevoy Ta Tap > AOnvaiow puatn- 
pla TETLLMpHKATE Kal Tots Dpvyiows avtod Aoyous 
EVTVYXAVOVTES TAS MLEMLONKATE. 


Ael. V.H. 2. 22 evvouwtatovs yevécOat Kal 
Mavtivéas axovw ovdev jttov Aoxpav ovdé 
Kpnrav ov6é Aaxedatpovioy aitay ov8’A@nvaiwr: 
geuvov yap TL YpTua Kal TO LorXwvos éyévero, et 
Kal peta Tadta AOnvato: Kata miKpa TOV vopwov 





1 at the temple of the Cabeiri, protectors of mariners 
2 cf. Diog. L. 6. 59 
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Cicero On the Nature of the Gods: But it some- 
times will happen that good men make a good end. 
Such examples we take up eagerly and attribute 
them quite irrationally to the immortal Gods. Yet 
when at Samothrace?! a friend once asked Diagoras 
the Atheist if a man like him, who believed that 
the Gods took no thought for the affairs of man, did 
not observe what numbers, to judge by the multi- 
tude of paintings dedicated, had escaped by their 
vows the violence of the weather and come safe to 
harbour, he replied, ‘ The reason of it is that there 
are no paintings to record the poor fellows who 
made shipwreck and were drowned.’? In a storm 
at sea the same philosopher, in answer to his 
frightened fellow-passengers who were saying that 
it served them right for allowing him to travel 
aboard the same ship, pointed to the numerous 
other vessels labouring on the same course, and 
asked them whether they thought that Diagoras 
was aboard those as well as this. So true is it that 
what we are or how we behave ourselves has nothing 
to do with the colour of our fortune. 


Tatian Against the Greeks: Diagoras was an 
Athenian, but when he made mock of the Mysteries 
at Athens you punished him, and when his Phrygian 
Discourses came into your hands you forthwith 
hated us. 


Aelian Historical Miscellanies: | understand that 
Mantinea was remarkable for the excellence of its 
constitution, which was not surpassed by that of 
Locri nor of Crete, nor even of Sparta—nor yet, I 
may add, of Athens; for the work of Solon was a 
noble achievement in spite of the gradual destruc- 
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Tivas TOY €& avTOd ypapetov avToLs Srapgarpay, 
Nixodwpos dé 0 TUKTNS eV TOS EVOOKLMOTATOS * 
Mavtweéwy ryevoLevos, AAA ore THS prectas Kal 
peta THY AOAnoLY vomoberns avTots eyevETO, LAKPO 
TOUTO GpEeLvOY ToLTEVTaMEVOS TH TAaTpiOL TOV 
KyNpvypatoy TV év Tots cTabion. gaat de avTe 
Atayopav tov Mirtov cuvbeivat tovs vopous 
épactiy yevomevov. etyov O€ Ti Kal TEpatTepw 
umép Nixod@pou eitrety: ws 8 av pn doxotny Kal 
Tov émalvov Tov tov Arayopov tpooTmaparapPa- 
veiv, és TocovTov dinviabw Ta TOU doyouv. ODeols 
yap éxGpos Arayopas, cal ov por Hdtov emi 
TretoTov* weuvncGat avtov. 

Ibid. fr. 33 @ Fevopavers Kab Avaryopa Kal 
"Immwves cal ’Karixoupot, kal Tas 0 Nols KaTA- 
Noyos THY KaKOOaLLOVveY TE Kal Oeois eEvOpar, 
EDPETE. 

Suid. Avayopas 0 MiXtos: él trav adéwv kal 
aTioT@Y Kal aceBov. 


ATATOPOD 


MeAdv 
1 Par? 


Philod. m7, evoeB. p. 85 Gom. ayOpwroeide?s yap éxetvor ov 
voulCoval arr’ aépas Kal wvevuara Kal aidepas. Gor’ &ywye chy 
TeOappnkas emai TovTovs Ataydpov MadAoy wAnupedety” 6 wey 
yap emaikey, elrrep &pa kal TOvT avTod eoTly GAN odK emevnvektat 
Kabdm ep ev Tots Maytivéwy “Edeow Aptordkevds now, ev 5 TH 
mono: TH udvn SoKdvon Kar’ GANnOErav tr’ adrovd, yeypdpbat Tors 


1 mss eVdoxiuwTatois 2 dv éml mAciov 
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tion of certain of his laws by his countrymen in after 
days. Nicodorus the boxer had already become the 
most famous citizen of Mantinea, when with advanc- 
ing years he left the ring and became his city’s 
lawgiver, thus serving his country in far nobler 
fashion than by being proclaimed victor in the 
arena. His fellow-lawgiver is said to have been 
Diagoras of Melos, whose favourite he was. More 
might be said here of Nicodorus, but I refrain lest 
I should seem to plagiarise the encomium! of 
Diagoras, an abandoned wretch of whom I have no 
wish to make further mention. 


The Same: You Xenophaneses, Diagorases, Hip- 
pons, Epicuruses, and the rest of that God-forsaken 
catalogue, I bid you all go hang ! 

Suidas Lexicon: Diagoras of Melos:—A proverb 
used of the atheistic, unbelieving, or impious. 


See also Plut. Superst. 13, Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 1, Com. 
Not. 31, Ath. 13. 611 b, Aristid. 45. p. 101, Apostol. 
6. 4, Sext. Emp. 3. 52, 218, Jos. contra Ap. 2. 266, 
Ael. V.H. 2. 31, H.A. 6. 40. 


DIAGORAS 
Lyric Porms 


1,2 

Philodemus On Piety: Those philosophers do not believe 
in Gods of human shape, but in Airs and Breaths and | 
Ethers, so that for my part I should not hesitate to say that 
their wickedness surpassed that of Diagoras. He, it seems, 
was not serious, unless indeed, as Aristoxenus makes out in 
The Customs of the Mantineans, this poem, too, is not his— 
the only extant poetry which can be certainly ascribed to 


t see below 
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SAos oddev aveBes mapevEepnyer, GAN €or evpynuos ws mony 
els Td Sarudvioy, Kaddmwep BAAG Te wapTupel Kal Td yeypaumevoy 


3 a 
eis ’ApiavOnv tov ’Apyetov 


@©eds, Oeos mp0 TAVTOS gpyou Bporetou 
VOLd ppv vmepTatay, 
abtosans 8 apeta Bpaxyvv oipov Eptres: 


Kal TO 


1 


eis Nuxddwpov tov Mavrwea 


Kata daipova kal tvxXav 


Ta TavtTa Bpototow exTedEiTac:* 


’ o / 
Ta TapamAnoia 5 ait@ meprexer kal Td Maytivewy ’Eyramiov. 


3 
Sch. Vat. Aristid. 2. 80. 15 Keil Herm. 55. 63 Atayopas 


ouToS prrdaopos hy. Krn els dé more eis éotlaow bp’ ér€pov 
piroodpon, Epovros éxelvou pany kal KaTd Twa xpelay tiw 
EKELVOU Xwphoravros, THS paris way TEAEWS WnOjvat Svvauerns Sia 
7d ph bwéxkavua exew Td broKeimevoy Tip avTds TE mepiaTpadels 
@de xaxetoe Kal Td Tod ‘HpakAddous &yadua mpoxelpws evpav Kal 
ouvtplwas evinat Te mupl ewermay em’ adr: 


\ / a ” 
<tmpos> d@dexa Toiowv abXrots 
, / 9¢99 < ~ an 
TplLaKaLoéKaTov TOVO étérXecev HpakA‘s dios. 


- 1 this line only in Did. (mss €pzeiv) * éxTeAeioOar in 
Philod: Sext. Emp. teAe?rar 





1 cf. Didymus Alex. de Trin. 3. 1. 784, Eust. 258. 26, 
Hesych. 6eds @eds 2 apparently imitated by Ar. Av. 544 
Kara daluova Kal <Kata> ovvtuxlay; cf. Sext. Emp. 9. 402 
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him contains no single word of impiety, but shows the proper 
reverence of a poet for things divine. [I need quote only the 
poem 


To ARIANTHES oF ArGos 1! 


Tis God, ’tis God who wieldeth his mind supreme 
ere every mortal deed is done; and short is the 
journey Prowess can go of herself ; 


and the ode 


To Nicoporus oF MANTINEA 


All mortal achievement is according to God and 
Fortune.? 


Testimony no less strong will be found in his Hulogy of 
Mantinea. 


3 3 


Schohast on Aristides: This Diagoras was a philosopher. 
Invited one day to dinner by another philosopher he was left 
alone with the boiling lentils while his host left the room, 
and finding that they could not boil because the fire lacked 
fuel, ran about in search of it, till espying near-by the statue 
of Heracles he broke it up and put it in the fire with the 
following words ; 


To his twelve labours Heracles the Divine has 
added a thirteenth.4 


(‘‘he began his poetry thus: ‘ All mortal,’ etc.’’) Sich 
Sch. Ar. Nub. 828 (p. 58 above), Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 24. 4, 
Epiphan. Ancor. 103 (438. 204 Migne), Athenag. Presb. 4, 
Theosoph. Tubing. 70 (Buresch Klaros, p. 119), Gnomol. 
Vat. Wien. St. 10. 236, Sch. Ar. Nub, 830, Tz. Chil. 13. 
375 4 Wil. is prob. right in thinking the story and the 
citation apocryphal 
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KTAIOT 


Inscr. ap. Jahn Griech. Dichter auf Vasenbildern 
tate-Ve 


Kvudlas : yaipe : xapra dixavos Nixapxos. 


1 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 967 71d 5& TndrA€mwopdy tt Boana Kal TovTo 
méAous apxh. act S& wh edplaxec9at btov mor early: ev yap 
amoomdocmatt év TH BiBAwoOhKn ebpeiv "Apiotoparn. Ties dé 
pact Kvdlov! Tod ‘Epuiovéws KiOap~dod amd Tivos TAY dopaTwy * 


Tnr€rropov Te Boaua Nupas 


9 ‘ 

Plat. Charm. 155 d [m. XapplSov]: . . . Tore 5h, & yevvada, 
elddy re Ta evtos Tod ivattov nal epAreyduny Kal ovKér ey 
é€uavtod jy Kad éevdutca copetarov eivat Toy Kudlay Ta epwrikd, 
ds elev em) Kadod Aéywy maidds BAAw UmoTeuEVoS, 


evrAaBed dé un KaTévavtTa NéovToS 8 
veSpov €Movta Pavatacn Géa* 
potpav aipetoOar <doxéovta>° KpEewy. 


an / 
a’ros yap pot €ddKxovy vmrd Tov ToLldvToOV OpéeumaTtos EaAwKeEvat, 


1 Bernhardy : mss Kvéldov 2 mss also K. tivds ‘E. only 
3 mss edAaBetobar wh xTA. (rightly) Aé€ovros adAnq? cf. Ath. 
5. 187 d ff. 4 mss d0avarwon Sela or omit 5 suppl. £ 


* among the speeches anciently ascribed to Lysias was 
one Against Nicarchus the Flute-player (Harp. s. ‘Avrvyeviéas) ; 
Jahn thinks that the scene depicted is some kind of musical 
contest; perh. C. is the winner, N. the judge, and the rest 
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On a red-figured vase, among other figures of whom 
one plays a double flute, stands listening a rather bald- 
headed, bearded man wreathed mith vineleaves and 
carrying a lyre, on one side of whom ts written Cydias 
and hail! and on the other Very just Nicarchus.1 


12 

Scholiast on Aristophanes [see on Lamprocles above p. 41]: 
The words ‘ A far-sounding cry’ are also the beginning of a 
song. It is said to be of unknown authorship, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium having found it on a fragment in the Library. 
According to another accownt the words come from one of 
the songs of Cydias of Hermione, the singer to the lyre, 
which begins thus, * 


A far-sounding cry of a lyre 


2 


Plato Charmides [on the meeting of Socrates and 
Charmides]: Then indeed, my excellent friend, I saw what 
was under his cloak; I took fire and was all abroad, realising 
how true an artist in all that concerns love we have in 
Cydias, who has said of a beautiful youth, putting it into 
the mouth of another : 


Beware lest when fawn meets lion the sight kill 


him by the mere belief that he is to be seized for a 
portion of flesh. 


For I really did believe that I was in the clutches of just 
such a creature. 


a congratulatory «@uos or revel 2 ef. Suid. tnAéropov 
3 reading doubtful; some mss. have only ‘according to 
another account the author is a certain C. of H.’; for 
Cydias the mss have Cydides, Cedeides (Kedefins), for whom 
see next page 
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5) 


Plut. Fac. Orb. Lun. 19 ei 5& wh, O€wy Huiv otros roy 
Miuvepwov emdter Kal tov Kvdlay nal tov *Apxidoxov, mpds de 
rovrois Toy Stnolxopoy Kal Tov Tlvdapov, év rats ekAchperw 
dAopupomevous ‘&aTpoy paveporatoy KAEeTTOuevoy,’ KTA. 


mept KHAEIAOT 


CIA, 4.1.2. 337 a Knrerodévns éyopnye Avto- 
xpatous HpexOjeu Aiynds: Knoetdns édidacce. 
Hesych. Kybdeidns:! d:0vpauSov <rountys>. - 
Ar. Nub. 985 [AAIKOS AOTOX xai AIKAIOS 
AOTOS]: 
AA. dpxaia ye kat Atrododn Kal TeTTiyor 
GVALeETTA 
kat Knédetdou? cai Boudovier. 
Als arn obv TavT éativ éxetva 
é& wv dvipas Mapabwvopaxous Hui) Taidevaots 
EO pewrev. 
Sch. ad loc. Kyéeidou:? dv0upauSav roimrtns 
Tavu apyatos’ pémvytat d€ avTod Kpativos év 
Tavorrats. 


Phot. Lex. Kyédeidns:? SiOupauBorointys ap- 
yatos. 


1 mss Knéelins 2 mss KyxeldSou 3 mss Knbdtins 


1 two of the three passages cited belong to Pindar 
Pacan 9, the other to Mimnermus, Archilochus, or Stesichorus 
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CEDEIDES 
3 


Plutarch The Face in the Moon [on solar eclipses]: Theon 
here will adduce in our favour Mimnermus, Cydias, and 
Archilochus, and Stesichorus and Pindar, lamenting at 
eclipses that ‘the brightest star is stolen away,’ etc. 


On CEDEIDES 


An Attic Inscription of c. 415 B.c. Cleisthenes was 
choregus in a play called The Self-Mixed for the 
Erechtheid and Aegeid Tribes; the chorus was 
trained by Cedeides. 


Hesychius Glossary: Cedeides:—A composer of 
dithyrambs. 


. Aristophanes Clouds: [rigHT and WRONG ARGU- 
mENTs|: W. Ah! old-fashioned notions smacking 
of the Dipolia® and choke-full of grasshoppers? and 
Cedeides and the Buphonia.—R. All the same these 
are the fodder, which my form of education bred 
good old Marathons on. 


Scholiast on the passage : Cedeides:—a very old- 
fashioned writer of dithyrambs mentioned by Cratinus 
in the See-alis. 


Photius Lexicon: Cedeides:—an old-fashioned 
dithyramb-writer. 


(see vol. ii, p. 19) 2 a démodé festival of which the 
Buphonia (‘ox-slaying’) was a part: 3 Athenians had 
formerly worn golden grasshoppers in their hair 


yea 


TIPARIAAHS 
Béos 
Eus. Ol. 82.2: Kparns 0 cwpixos cai Ter€ovrra 
cat Ipda&iira Kal KXeoSouriva éyvwpifovto. 


Ath. 15. 694 a[m. cxoriwr|: xat Upatiira & 
§ Suxvovia eOavudtero emt TH TOY cKOAL@Y 
TOLNCEL. 


Tat. Or. Gr. 33 TIpd&iAXav ev yap Avatros 
éyadKoupyncev ndev ettrovaap O1a TOV ToInpaToV 


VPHTLLOV. 


IIPARITAAHS MEAQN 
jhe 
TMNQN 


1 ets “Adwvu 


Zen. 4. 21 °HA:Oiwrepos Tov TpatiAAns ’Adavidos: em tav 
avontwy. TpdtiAda Sixvwvia weAotoids eyévero, Ss pnt MoAeuwy? 
afirn 7 MpatiAva Thy “Adwuy év Tots “Tuvos! elodyet epwrapevov 
imo tay Kdtw Th KdAALoTOY KaTadtToy eANAvOEV, exeivoy dé 
AéyovTa otTws: 


1 mss also uéAcow 
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LIFE 


Eusebius Chronicle: Second year of the 82nd 
Olympiad (451 s.c.), flourished Crates the comedy- 
writer, Telesilla, Praxilla, and Cleobulina. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-songs] : 
Praxilla of Sicyon, too, was admired for the drinking- 
songs she wrote. 


Tatian Against the Greeks: Praxilla was portrayed 
in bronze by Lysippus, ayous she spoke nonsense 
in her poetry. 


See also Suid. IpaéiAAns, A.P. 9. 26 (vol. ii, p. 240), 
Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 91, 129, Plot. Ibid. 538, Metr. 
Oxyrh. ap. Consbr. Heph. p. 405, Heph. 36. 


THE POEMS OF PRAXILLA 
Book I 
HYMNS 


1 To Aponis? 


Zenobius Proverbs: Sillier than Praxilla’s Adonis :—This 
saying is used of fools. Praxilla of Sicyon, according to 
Polemon, was a lyric poetess. This Praxilla, in her Hymus, 
makes Adonis, when asked by the people in Hades what was 
the most beautiful thing he had left behind above, reply as 
follows : 


1 or to Cytherea? 
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/ / 
KANXNGTOV [ev eyo AEiTO Hdos nEdLOLO, 
“i 
devTEpoy aoTpa haelva oTEANVAINS TE TPOTWTOP 
/ A 
nO€ Kal M@palouvs aiKVOUS Kal pHa Kal dyxXVas.1 


c 


eindhs yap Tis tows 6 THE HAlp Kal TH TEAHYN TovS aiKvVoUsS Kal 
Ta AoiTa gvvaplOuay. 


B’ 
AIOTPAMBON 
2 “Ayirevs 


Heph. 11 [1. cuverpavicews} @ort wévtror. . . Kal mapa 
TIpatiAAn év ABupduBors ev @dn emvypapopéevn “AxtAeds* 


5) \ f 
ada TEOV ovTrOTE Oumov evi oTNOecoL EtreLOov 


Sch. ad loc. évraida yap Te Kat ov ovdAdAa8y els play 
Bpaxetay ouviCavovTat. 


r 
ITAPOINION 
3 


Ar. Vesp. 1239 ri 8 bray O€wpos mpds moday KaTaKeiuevos | 
adn KAéwvos AaBduevos Tis dekias, | "Aduhtov Adyoy, & *Taipe, 
pada rors ayabods pide, | rovT@ TL Akers TKdALOY ; 


1 Schn: mss dxvous 


1 ef. Ath. 15. 395, Diogen. 5. 12, Suid. 7Areid¢w, Apostol. 
8. 53, Liban. Ep. 707 2 cf. Cram. A.O. 4. 326. 20, Draq 
Straton. 146, Bachm. An. 2, 180. 17 (éreidev), Kust. 12. 25, 
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The fairest thing I leave is the sunlight, and 
fairest after that the shining stars and the face of 
the moon, aye and ripe cucumbers and apples and 
pears. 


For none but a simpleton would put cucumbers and the 
like on a par with the sun and the moon.? 


Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 


22 ACHILLES 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on synizesis]: It is found 
moreover in Praxilla’s Dithyrambs in the song called Achilles : 


But they never persuaded the heart that is in thy 
breast. 


Scholiast on the passage: Here the two syllables of redv 
‘thy’ coalesce into a single short syllable. 


Boox III 
DRINKING-SONGS 


a8 

Aristophanes Wasps: What will you do when Theorus 
reclining next you sings with his hand in Cleon’s ‘ Learn the 
tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek acquaintance of the 
brave’? how will you take that up ? 4 


S05. 9113/2. 9. Sch, Dione Thr. G7. .G'r. 3, 210 3 cf, 
Paus. ap. Eust. 326. 36 (who explains that ‘the brave’ 
refers to Alcestis who died for her husband Admetus, and 
‘the coward’ to his father who refused to do so), Phot. 
(Reitz.) 32, Suid. "ASunrov pédos 4 7¢4.e. answer it with 
another quotation 
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Sch. ad loc. Kal rodro apxh oxodlov: etfs 8 ott Ta 
detk@yv KTA. KoAaKiKoY Td oKdALoY Kal mapa Bewpov, TovTO ot 
pev *AAkalou of St Sampovs: od eat FE, GAA’ ev Tois MpakiAAns 
péeperat Mapoivtos. 


’"Adudrov Noyov, ® "Taipe, wabwv Tos ayabovs 


pirec,* 
lal a ee ° > 
trav detnav & améxou yvovs Ott Sethols? odya 
Vapls. 


a 


Ibid. Thesm. 529 thy mapomiay 8 erawve| thy madrady: 
id AlOw yap | wavrl mov xph | uh Sadun phtwp aOpeir. 5 


Sch. ad loc. ék tay cis MipagiAAay avapepouevwy Mapowiwr: * 


‘Tro wavtt NiOw cKopTiov, ® Taipe, bur\agCeO. 


5 


Heph. 25 [m. daxrvauod]’ ear. 5€ Tiva Kal Aoyaotdind Kadov- 
peva SaxtvAica, mep ev ev Ttais &AAas Xwpats SaxttAovs exer 
TeAevTalay be Tpoxaikhy ovlvylay. gots SE avTav éemionudtara 
76 Te Tpds dv0 SaxtvAoLs eXov Tpoxaikhy oulvylay ... Kal Td 

f / f 
mpds Tpial, KaAovmevoy TpatiAA eso: 


°O, dia TOV Oupidoyv Karov EuBrEétroLoa 
TapQéve Tav kepada Ta 0 évepOe viuda.* 
1mss ’Adunrov: ms Ath. adds céSov 2 so Ath: mss 
Sch. Ar. and Eust. Se:Adv 3 MSS Tapolmi@y 4 Vase & 


51a. THs Ovpidos (perh. rightly ; if so, read tas) and omits the 
rest: mss also xepaddy, but cf. Sch. Theocr, 3. 52 


1 See Scolia pp. 556 and 568 2 cf. Scolion p. 570 
below, Zen, 6, 20, Diogen. 8. 59, Suid., Hesych. s.v. 3 Tadd 
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PRAXILLA 


Scholiasts on the passage: This too is the beginning of a 
drinking-song. What follows is ‘ But from the coward,’ etc. 
The song is of the flattering type, put into the mouth of 
Theorus. Some authorities ascribe it to Alcaeus, others to 
Sappho, both incorrectly ; for it is included in the Drinking- 
Songs of Praxilla. 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he. 


42 


The Same Thesmophoriazusae: I approve the old. proverb ; 
for sure it is well to look under every stone lest an orator 
bite you. 


Scholiast on the passage: From the Drinking-Songs ascribed 
to Praxilla : 


Under every stone, my friend, beware of a 
scorpion. 


53 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [on the dactylic]: There 
are also dactylics called logaoedic, which have dactyls every- 
where but in the last place, where they ‘have a trochaic 
dipody. The best known of them is the line which has two 
dactyls before this dipody, and the line which has three, 
called the Praxillean : 4 


O you that look so prettily at me through the 
window, a maiden in face but a wedded bride 
below. 


here the unplaceable fragments; cf. Sch. ad loc., Trich, 
p. 380 Consbr., Vase-painting Jacobsthal Gétt. Vasen p. 59 
4 for another metre called Praxillean cf. Heph. 36 (Ionic a 
maj.); see also Serv. Gram. Lat. Keil p. 464 
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6 


Ath. 13. 603 a MpatiaAda 8 » Bixvwvria ted Aids oynow 
apracOjva: Toy 


X pvowmmov 


7 


Paus. 3.13. 5 ToakiAAn péev 5h wemomnuéva early, os Evpaans 
efn kal Kdpveios, kal adroy avebpevato AmddAdAwy kal Anta, 


Sch. Theocr. 5. 83 [a. Kapvelwv]: TpdkiAAa wey ard Kdpvov + 
pnoly wvoudobat Tov Ards Kal Edperns viod, ds Av épduevos Tov 
-"AmdAAwvos, 


8 


Hesych. Bakxov Atdyvyns: ... MpatiAAa 5€  Zinvwvla 
Adpodirns matda troy Oedy iaropel. 


1 mss also Kapvelou 
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6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Praxilla of 
Sicyon, 


Chrysippus 


was carried off by Zeus. 


71 
Pausanias Description of Greece: According to a poem of 


Praxilla, Carneius was a son of Europa, brought up by Apollo 
and Leto. 


Scholiast on Theocritus [on the Carneian Festival]; 
Praxilla declares that it takes its name from Carnus (or 
Carneius), a son of Zeus and Europa who was beloved by 
Apollo. 


8 


Hesychius Lexicon: Praxilla of Sicyon makes Dionysus 
the son of Aphrodite. 


1 cf. Hesych. Kapvetos, Sch. Callim. Apoll. 71, Sch. Theocr. 
5. 83 
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BAKXTAIAOT 
Bios 


Str. 10. 486. 6 Keéas dé TeTpaTONLS [ev umipee, 
AetTrovTat dé Ovo, 1) Te “Louris Kal ” KapOaia, els 
as cuvetoAlcOnoav at NovTrat, 7 ev Ioumecoa 
eis THV KapOaiay 7) d€ Kopnoia tay thy *lounida. 
éx 0€ THS Lovdtdos 6 TE Lupa@vidys Av O pedorroLos 
Kal Baxxuntons aden pi6ods exetvou, Kal pera, 
TavTa "Epactotparos O lar pos Kal TOV ék TOU 
Tepitatouv diriocopwyv Apictwv ... Tapa Tov- 
Tous O€ OoKxel TEOHVAL TOTE VOMOS, OV MéuYnTaL Kal 
Mévavopos: 

Kadov TO Kel@y voputmov éott, Davia: 

0 py Suvapevos Env Kados ov 6h Kaxas. 
TPOGETATTE YAP, WS EoLKEV, O VOMOS TOs DTép 
éEnxovta éTn yeyovotas KkwveralecGar Tov dtapKetv 
Tols AANOLS THY TPOPHY. 

Plut. Ewil. 14 xai yap tots maXatols, ws Eoxer, 
ai Movoat Ta KaddNOTA TOV TUVT AY LAT OY Kal 
doxtwotata duynv rAaBovdaat ouvEepyov emere- 
Nec ap. Oovevdidys ’A@nvatos ovveypayre TOV 
TONE LOV TOV [ledorovyna tov kat ’A@nvaiwv év 
Opakyn wept THY LKartnv “Tryv' Bevodav ev 
LKedrovvtTe THs "Hreias: . . . Baxyvarédys o 
mountys év IleXomrovyncw. 

‘Kus. Ol. 78. 3 Bacchylides et Diagoras atheus 
plurimo sermone celebrantur. 
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LIFE 


Strabo Geography: Ceos had originally four cities, 
but now has two, liilis and Carthaea, with which 
the others were combined, Poieéssa with Carthaea 
and Coresia with liilis. Iiilis was the birthplace 
of the lyric poet Simonides and of his nephew 
Bacchylides, and later of the physician Erasistratus 
and the Peripatetic philosopher Ariston. There 
appears to have been a law here, mentioned by 
Menander in the lines ‘The Cean custom takes my 
fancy still, | The man who can’t live well shall 
not live ill,’ whereby in order to make the supplies 
go round, all citizens who reached the age of sixty 
should drink the hemlock.” 


Plutarch Eaile: The ancients, too, it seems, wrote 
the finest and most famous of their works with the 
aid of Exile. Thucydides the Athenian composed 
his history of the war between the Peloponnese 
and Athens near Scapte Hylé in Thrace, Xenophon 
wrote at Scyllus in Elis . . ., the poet Bacchylides 
in the Peloponnese. 


Eusebius Chronicle: Olympiad 78. 3 (B.c. 466) : 
Flourished Bacchylides and Diagoras the atheist.® 


1 Suid. Baxyvaldys adds ‘son of Medon who was the son of 


Bacchylides the athlete’ 2 ef. Steph. Byz. "IovAls, Him. 
Or. 29 3 the floruit is also given under Ol. 82 (452) and 
87 (432) 

SI 
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Et. Mag. Meuddvros: ottws édéyeTo 0 TarTip 
Baxxvaridou cal yiverat Tapa TO MEldL, OS Tapa 
TO hevo@ Derdvros. 


Sch. Pind. Ol. 2. 154b [codes 0 morra cides 
pug: | wabovtes be AdBpor | TayyAOoaia KOPAKES 
OS aKpavTa rya pveTov I. Atos mpos dpvida Oetov |: 
.. . amotetvetat O€ Tpos TOV Baxyvunrtonv: ryeyoue 
yep AVT@ avTAay@OVLTTNS TpoTrov TIWa Kal eis TA 
auTa Kabhxev. (6) mists aivir Tera Baxxumdny 
Kal Erpreovidny, éavTov Néywy aeToV, KopaKas bé 
TOUS AVTLTEYVOUS. 


Id. Nem. 3. 143 [eore 5’ aletos wKvds éy ToTa- 
vots, | 0s éraBev ainpa TnA0Ge peraparopevos | 
Sadowov aypav Too ly" | Kpayérar dé KoXoLol 
TATELVO vewovrat]: ol o€ avrirexvot pov, dyot, 
KonoLots eoiKact, KpavyalovTes povov Kal TaTrEWa 
vewomevot, ov dvvavtTar b€ diaipecOat eis trpos. 
doxet dé Tadra teive ets Baxyvrtonv. hv yap 
autots Kal vdopacist mpos addjXoOUS. Tapa- 
Barnet d€ EavTov pév deT@, KOOL O€ BaxyvrALdnv. 


Id. Pyth. 2.97 [éue dé Xpe@v | pevryenw daKos 
aOLvov Keaxaryopiay |: ... alvittetat 6€ eis Baxyu- 
ALOnv: ael yap avtov TO ‘lépwve Siécuper. 


Ibid. 131 [xanos To. TiOwy Tapa Tratolv aiet, | 


KAaNOS. 2 0 bé ‘Paddpyardus, KTr.|' . . . Tadta be 
éviol Teively avr ov els BaxguMony evookipirae 
yap avTov mapa ‘lépwovt . - dvvatat dé Kal oT 


vocia0at oO Barxyurtens rapa Tmaial dSoKel eivas 
copos, mapa Terelors dé OvKETL. 
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LIFE OF BACCHYLIDES 


Etymologicum Magnum: Meidylus: the name of the 
father of Bacchylides, and it is derived from pedio 
‘to smile’ as Pheidylus from deds ‘ thrift.’ 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘skilled is the man who 
knoweth much by nature; they that have but 
‘learnt—even as a pair of crows, gluttonous in their 
wordiness, these chatter vain things against the 
divine bird of Zeus’]: (a) This is directed against 
Bacchylides, who had in a way become a competitor 
in the same arena. (0) He is hinting at Bacchy- 
lides and Simonides, calling himself an eagle and 
his rivals crows. 


The Same [‘the eagle is swift among winged 
things, and though he chase it from afar he quickly 
taketh his quarry all bloody in his claws; but the 
chattering daws have a lower pasturage’|: That is, 
my rivals in art resemble jackdaws, only shrieking 
and feeding at lower levels, and cannot rise to 
the heights. He appears to be directing this at 
Bacchylides, with whom he had a feud, and compares 
himself to an eagle and Bacchylides to a jackdaw. 


The Same [‘but I must shun the overmuch biting 
of slander’|: He is hinting at Bacchylides, who was 
always traducing him to Hiero. 


The Same [‘“ Pretty,” say the children to an 
ape, “pretty thing,’ but Rhadamanthus, etc.’]: 
(a2) According to some authorities this is directed 
against Bacchylides, who was in high repute with 
Hiero,... (b) It may be intended thus: Bacchylides 
appears in the eyes of children a man of skill, but 
not in the eyes of grown men. 


1 mss PHpacis 2 so E, ale: = axove: ‘is called’ 
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Id. 166 [o7dO pas | 8 Twos eh dopevor” | rrepiooas 
everratay €A-|Kos oduvapor éa@ mpdcbe xapdia, | 
Tp boa PpovTior pntiovtas tuxelv]) .. . 7 
dvahopa TaN T pos Baxxudtonv. cin Tat 6 


oUTws % Sudvoia, dua TO mapa To ‘lépmv ta 


Baxyvrdov mpoxpiverOat Trompata. 


_[Longin. ] Subl. 33° tt be j ; év péreoe padXov av 
elvat Baxxvdtons EXox0 1 latipes Kal €v Tpa- 
ypoia "lov o Xios 4 vn Aia Lopoenys 5 ered) 
ol fev adidTTwTOL Kal ev TO yrapupd Raven} 
KEKANALY PAN [LEVOL, 0 dé [év8apos Kal 0 Yodo- 
KN\IS OTE pev olov TavTa emupreyouce 7H popa, 
oBevvuvtat 6 aN as TONNAKIS Kal mimTovow 
ATUXETTATA. 7 * ovdets ay ev dpovav evos dpa- 
Haros Too Oidimodos eis TAUTO curOels TA "l@vos 
TAT avTiTinoatto €ERS. 


Ammon. Nypeides tov Tov Nnpéws Ouvyatépwv 
dtapéper. Aidvpos opolws ev “Prropvnpate Bak- 
XuALsou “Exrwixov. pnat yap KaTa NeEw" Kict 
towvuy ot dace Svadépeu Tas Nypeidas TOV TOD 
Nynpéws Ouvyatépwv, kat tas pev éx Awpidos 
yrnoltas avtav Ovyatépas vouiferOar, Tas be é& 
ahdwv dn KowvoTepov Nypeidas xaretabar. 


Porph. ad Hor. Carm. 1.15 Hac ode Bacchylidem 
imitatur; nam ut ille Cassandram facit vaticinari 
futura belli Troiani, ita hic Proteum. 


1 so H: mss éAnduevoi (corrupted from €Aros below) # edd. # 


1 lit. ‘for excessive measure’ 2 Didymus apparently 
disagreed, but in any case this may be taken as evidence 
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LIFE OF BACCHYLIDES 


The Same [‘longing for more than they can get,! 
they do wound their own selves instead of obtaining 
their heart’s desire’|]: The reference again is to 
Bacchylides. Thisis taken to be the meaning owing 
to Bacchylides’ poems being preferred by Hiero. 


{Longinus] On the Sublime: Again, take lyric 
verse; would you sooner be Bacchylides than 
Pindar? or take tragedy; would you sooner be 
Ion of Chios than the great Sophocles? Bacchy- 
lides and Ion may be faultless, may have attained 
to complete mastery of the polished style, whereas 
there are times when Pindar and Sophocles carry 
all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come 
to an unhappy fall. Yet surely no man in his 
senses would rate all the plays of Ion put together 
at so high a figure as the Oedipus. 


Ammonius Words alike but different: The Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus. 
Compare Didymus in his Commentary on the Victory- 
Songs of Bacchylides, where he says in an explana- 
tion: ‘Some authorities declare that the Nereids 
are not the same as the Daughters of Nereus, the 
latter being his true daughters by Doris and the 
former receiving the more general name of Nereids 
because they came of other mothers.’ 2 


Porphyrio on an Ode of Horace [ Pastor cum 
traheret|: In this ode he imitates Bacchylides, who 
makes Cassandra foretell the future events of the 
Trojan War as Horace here makes Nereus.? 


that in 12 he read Daughters of Nereus at 1, 102 and Nereids 
at 1. 88, though the latter is probably not what Bacchylides 
wrote and 12 is a dithyramb ® cf. 16 below 
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Arg. Pind.: évvéa 8é ot Aupixot: ’AXKpwav ’AXKatos 
Larda XUTnotixopos I Bucos *Avaxpéwv Ypovidys 
Baxyvartons kat Livdapos. 


BAKXTAIAOT MEAQN 
[A 
TMNON 


1-4 
Stob. FZ. 122. 1 [a. wévOous]: BaxxvAlSov “Yuvwr: 
Atat Téxos améTepov" 
n~ X ‘al f > / y 
petCov 1) mrevOety Kaxov, apOéyKTotow ioov. 


2 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 3. 467 [a. ‘Exarns|> BaxxuAldns 5¢ Nuxtds pnow 
avThy duyarépa: 
Cp / ou / X\ 
Exata daidogope, Nuxtos 
peeNavoxorTrou Ovyatep } 


5) 


Sch. Hes. Th. jpwdobar 5 thy Mepoepdvyny pacly of wey ex 
SiceAlas, Baxxvalons de ex Kpyrys. 


4 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 47 [Kereds]> Tod 5& KeAeod uguyntat Baxxvaldns 
51a THY “Tuvor. 
1 Urs: mss peyador. 0. 


1 ef. A.P. quoted vol. i, pp. 3, 165 2 in arranging the 
Books I follow the Alexandrine edition of Pindar, though 
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BACCHYLIDES 


Introduction to Pindar: The Lyric Poets are nine 
in number, Aleman, Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, 
Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Pindar. 


See also Ael. V.H. 4. 15, who speaks of B. at the 
court of Hiero. 


THE POEMS OF BACCHYLIDES 
Boox [ 
HYMNS 2 


1-4 [To Demeter] 


Stobaeus Anthology [on lamentation]: Bacchylides 
Hymns : 

Alas for my child! a woe is here that passeth 
lament, like to one that cannot be spoken.® 


2 
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [Hecate]: 
Bacchylides makes her the daughter of Night ; compare : 


O torch-bearing Hecaté, daughter of dark-bosomed 
Night 3 


3 


Scholiast on Hesiod Theogony: According to some accounts 
Persephoné was carried away from Sicily ; Bacchylides how- 
ever says it was from Crete. 


4 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [Celetis king of Eleusis 4]: 
Celeiis is mentioned by Bacchylides in the Hymns. 


in the Great Papyrus of B. the Dithyrambs probably follow 
the Victory-Songs 3 Demeter loquitur ? 4 che Hom: H- 
Dem. 96 
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5 


Men. Rh. Gr. Walz 9. 140 émAéyovrat (of amromeurrikol) 
amrodnulars Seay vopiCouevais  vytvouévats: olov *AwdAAwvos 
amrodnuta: tives dvoudCovra: mapa AnAlois Kal MiAnotois, kat 
’Apréutdos mapa “Apyetois: elo) toivuy Kal T@ BarxvaAidn tuvyot 
amomeumrixot. 


6 


Ath, 11. (500 a [ 7. onrpor): Uarepoy be KaTa plunow cipyd- 
gavTo Ke paj.eous Te Ka) d apyupovs TKUpous. GY mp@Tot wey eyevovTo 
Kal KAéos €AaBoy of BoiwTior yevduevot, Xpnoapmevov Kata Tas 
otpatelas mpwrov ‘HpaxAéous TO vyéver 510 Kal “Hpardewrirol 
mpds Tivwy KaAODYTAaL. €XovTL mEevToL Mpds Tovs BAAoUS diadopay: 
ereott yap éml trav wHrwv avrois 6 Aeyduevos ‘HpdxaActos deouds. 
bynmovever 5€ Tav Botwtlwy! oxigwy Baxxvaldns év TovTors 
Totovpevos Toy Adyov mpds Tovs AtogKdpous, KaAa@v avTovs em 
tévia: 

> lal) 7 / ? ” / 

Ov Body rapectt cwpaT ovTE Xpuaos, 

oUTE TOppupEaL TaTNTES, 

b) \ \ d \ 

anra Gvjos evpev7s 

Movoad Te yAvKcia Kat Botwrtiotow 

év cxvpoioty olvos nous. 
dinveyKay de ueTa TOVS Botwrious of “Podiarol Aeyduevor Aapoxpa- 
Tous dnutovpynoavros: tpitot 8 eialy of Supaxdctot. 


B’ 
ITAIANON 


7 
Stob. FV. [x. eiphyns]- Barxvaldov Madvwr 


/ / A 
tixter 0€ Te Ovatoiow Kipnva peydra 
oY a x , DY ba ” Q 
oTP. TMWAOUTOV pEX\tyAwoowY T * aoLoay avlea, 


1 mss Bowwrtikay * Boeckh: mss rat mea. 
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51 


Menander On Declamations : Odes of Farewell are addressed 
to Gods on their departure, supposed or real,? to visit some 
other haunt. For instance, the Delians and Milesians have 
what they call Departures of Apollo, and the Argives of 
Artemis, and there are Farewell Odes of this kind in 
Bacchylides. 


6 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on drinking-cups]: Later 
they were made of earthenware and silver on the pattern of 
the wooden ones. The first of these to be made, or to become 
famous, were the Boeotian cups as they are called, having 
been first used by Heracles on his warlike expeditions; hence 
their alternative name with some people, Heracleotic, though 
indeed these differ from the others in having on their handles 
what is known as the chain of Heracles. The Boeotian type 
is mentioned by Bacchylides where he addresses the Dioscuri, 
summoning them to a holy feast : 3 

No carcase of beef is here, nor gold, nor purple 
carpets, but a kindly spirit, a sweet Muse, and 
delicious wine in Boeotian cups. 

Next in repute to these came the Rhodian, made by 
Damocrates, and third the Syracusan. 


Book II 
PAEANS 


ff 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Peace]: Bacchylides Paeans : 


Moreover great Peace bringeth forth for men 
wealth and the flowers of honey-tongued songs, and 


1 cf. Ibid. 132 2 in effigy 8 for Oeotévia to the 
Dioseuri cf, Ath. 137 e 
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dardaréwv T° él Bopaov 
Geotou aidec Gat Rody Eav0a droyt 
Enpa TAVUT ply wv * TE wHn@v 
yupvactov Te veols 
avrhav TE KAL KOMWV LEAELY. 
év O€ qdapoderors TopTraéw aidav 
apiixvdav 2 foro. mWédovTat,® 
avT. yyed TE doyxord Eipea T appakéa 
oapvat dei<vaos>* EUPOS» 
yarKeay 0 ovK ExTt TAaNTIiyY@Y KTUTOS, 
ovdé gvAaTAL mEedippav 
brrvos aro Brehdpor, 
ad@os ® os Oadret Keap. 
cupTocioy 0° para SpiBovr’ ayutat 
mrasdetor ° 0” Huvor pr€yovTan. 


8 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 687 
v4 > e 4 \ , / , 
érepos €& eTepou aodhos TO TE TAAL TO TE 
vov 
b] x \ Cars > if 3’ / Z 
ovdé yap paoTov appyntav éTéwv TUAAS 
eEeupelp, 
ono Barxvaldns ev Tots Maaouw. 


9 
Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 42 


"Apxtov tapovons iyvn un Entec 


érl tay deAay Kkuyny@v elpnrat % mapoimla: péuvynta 5¢ avrijs 
Barxvalons év Masao. 


1 Butt.-Dind: mss unpiray, unpitay, and ebtp. 3H, OF 
apaxvaiay, cf. A.P. 9. 233? or dpayviwy, cf. Sa. Ox. Pap. 1787. 
142, 15 veBpioow, Arist. H.A, 5. 27. 1 (reading ai@a@v)? mss 
dpaxvav 3 Urs. rAéxovtat perh. rightly 4H: an epith, 
—uv as suggested would prob. be unmetrical: mss St. 


go 
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for Gods the yellow flame of the burning of the 
thighs of oxen and fleecy sheep upon fine-wrought 
altars, and for the young a desire for disport of 
body! and for flute and festal dance. Meanwhile in 
the iron-bound shield-thong hang the warps of the 
brown spider, headed spear and two-edgéd sword are 
whelmed in an ever-spreading rust, and the noise of 
the brazen trumpet is not; nor is reft from our 
eyelids that honey-hearted sleep which soothes the 
spirit towards dawn.2 The streets are abloom with 
delightful feasting and the hymns of children go up 
like a flame. 


83 

Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

Now as of yore one getteth skill of another; for 
‘tis not so very easy to find the gate of words unsaid 
before ; 
as Bacchylides says in the Paeans. 


9 


Zenobius Proverbs : 
Seek not the tracks of a present bear. 


This proverb is used of cowardly hunters, and is referred 
to by Bacchylides in the Paeans. 


1 the Greek is ‘ gymnastics’ 2 sleep towards dawn was 
the sweetest, Pind. P. 9. 23 > cf. Theodoret Ther. 1. 14. 36 


Sduvarar without evp., Plut. edp. ddu. %yxed Te Aoyxwrd & 7’ 
al. 5 Bl: mss duos or &uos 6 EK, or mwatdiot? cf. Pind. 
Is. 2.3: mss -tkol 
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10-15 British Museum Papyrus 733 ; + 
10 (xiv) 
"Avtnvoploat 7 
» EXevns amaitnats ? 
atp.a [’Avry|vopos avtiBéov 3 
[yuva Ko jpakames 4° Adavas T™poaTrohos 
[Kiconis Meats Tladrados opotpayou 
[Ovpas avorke * X]pveeas 
5 [avtixa wodpéovarly “Apyetov ’‘Odvaocet 


[Aapridda Mever law 7 “Atpeida Baciret 


hereheis. doLots Peau lanes cava 


Gnesi a ie Ye OE TER IOL 
ree Geer ravine 
[on Me eras ae oe enemies | OCG Ean 


(19 lines mutilated or massing) 
30 (. . . . . ov yap bTOKXOTrOY hopes 
Bpototor povaevta NOyor codia)® 
u lines missing) 
aryov, TATIP & evBovros Hows 
TavTa capatvev [ped pup Baotnret 
mTatoecot Te wvOov “Ayaan. 
40 évOa Kapuxes bt’ Eev- 

1 cf. C.R. 1923. 148; I omit brackets where restorations 
are reasonably certain; a dot beneath a letter indicates that 
it is a possible reading of the traces 2 for title cf. C.R, 
1922. 160 3 1]. 1-7 restored by Kenyon (1), Nairn (6), 
the rest Blass-Jebb-H# (from the Pap.) * hardly Jaa 


5 P prob, avoigev § Hill from Clem, Al. Paed. 3. 310 where 
mss have Bpototat d. Adyov are Adyos codla 
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Boox III 
DITHYRAMBS 


10-15 From a papyrus of the last century B.c.+ 
10 (xiv) 


Tuer Sons or ANTENOR or THE Demanpine Back 
oF HELEN 


The raven-eyed wife of the godlike Antenor,? 
deep-girdled Theano, daughter of Cisses, priestess 
of Athena,® opened forthwith the golden doors of 
pure Pallas that rouseth to battle, to the knocking 
of the twin messengers of the Argives,* Odysseus 
Laertiad and king Menelaiis son of Atreus...... 


addressedwa “nian. [to] well-built [Troy]. .... 
(19 lines mutilated or missing) 


(For there is nothing furtive in the voiceful 
utterance which skill doth bring us) ® 


(5 lines massing) 


. . . [the sons of Antenor] led [the messengers to 
the marketplace], while the wise hero their father 
declared all the message of the Achaeans unto King 
Priam and his children. Whereupon heralds went 


1 Kenyon; Grenfell and Hunt say Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
* the Greek has a play upon words (ay7. . . . dv7.) as in 34 
init., but why ‘raven-eyed’ is not clear at Troy ‘4 an 
embassy from the Greek camp at Tenedos demanding the 
return of Helen on painof war  °® position here not certain, 
but it may be one of the short moralising sentences which 
serve to paragraph the narrative: somewhere hereabouts 
probably came Bacchylides’ ref. to Theano’s fifty children 
(here members of the chorus ?), mentioned by the Scholiast on 
Il, 24, 496 
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pelav Tory OpvvpEvot . 
Tpowv aorr lov darayyas 


oTp.y deFiatparov eis ayopay. 
TAVTa b¢ bed paper avoaels NOYOs* 
45 Geois 8 aviaxovtes Xépas aVavatols 
EVYOVTO Tavoacbat duav. 
Modca, tis Tparos Noyov apxev* dtxatov 5 
Teco Pevidas Mevéraos ydpui Cer Everret 
4 b) > / , , 
49 bOéyEaT evrémroict KoLVo@aas Kapicow’ 
’ ‘doa 3 a) a > oh 9 
avt.y “Q Tpe@es apnidiro:,* 
Levs vyripédmy 05 dtravta SépKeTal 
ovK altos OvaTtois peyaddov ayéwr, 
aXnr’ év péow KEtTaL KLXEtY 
n > / ie y e A 
Tacw avOpwrros Atay iGeray, ayvas 
> , b / \ na , 
55 Kvvopuias axodovOoy Kai wivuTas Oéuctos: 
oABiwov maidés viv aipedvTat cUVOLKOD. 
ét.y’ a@ © aldros Képdecat kal adpocvvats 
é€atotous Oadrove’ aDapuBys 
"TBp.s, & wrODTOV Svvamty Te Gows 
> f yA 5 
60 adXXOTpPLOV WAGED, AUTIS 
& és Balvv réurret hOopor, 
Kelva Kal UTEppiarous 
[Tas] watéas ddNeoev Divavtas. 
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speeding through the wide city for to gather the 
companies of the Trojans into the market, even to 
the place of mustering. And their loud summons 
ran everywhere about, and men put up their hands 
and besought the immortal Gods to give them stay 
of their troubles. 

O Muse, who was it began the righteous plea? 
"Twas Pleisthenid Menelatis, and he spake in suasive 
accents learnt of the fair-robed Graces: ‘ Ye warriors 
of Troy, ‘tis not through act of high-ruling Zeus who 
seeth all things, that great woe cometh to man ; 
rather may every man attain, if he will, unto unerring 
Justice that goeth servant of Orderliness the pure 
and Right the wise ; and happy they whose children 
give her a home. But unabashed Presumptuousness,! 
who thriveth on shifty gains and lawless follies, and 
bestoweth so swiftly on a man wealth and power 
that be not his, only to send him anon to deep ruin, 
she it was who destroyed those overweening sons of 
Earth, the Giants.’ 


1 like that of Paris in stealing Helen when he was the 
guest of Menelaiis 


1 P apx. A. 2 50-56 cf. Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 731 where 54 


has Slkay dctay ayvay 
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11 (xv) 
[Hpaxr7s] 


otp. [Nop oi[r]e <é>ovx’, érrei } 
[orK]ad’ érreurev éuol ypvcéav 
[Ucep abe[v | e[vO]povos [O|tpavia 
[tohug |arov yenoveay Dvorv, 

5 [oé Krée|p,? er’ ap er’ avOenoevte” EBpw? 
[Onpa a|yarreat * i) OoduNauxeve KUL KVvOU | 
[o7t deta ppéeva TE PT OMEVOS" 

[aplyv <av obv év>0a]o’ ikn Tanovev 
avlea TedovyvetD, 
10 Tvde “AToNoY, 
Toad Yo pol Achgav 
oov LERAONT OE Tap ayakdéa vaor, 
avt. mpiv® ye kréopmev NeTreEty 
Oixadiay Tupl daTTomevav 
15 “A pet pv@viaday Gpacvpndea po- 
0’, t ixeTo © Gupixupov’ aKTar, 
év0’ aro Naidos evpvvepet Kynvaiw 

Zvi Ovev * Bapvayéas évvéa Tavpous 
dv0 T dpciarw dapaciyove péd- 

20 Ne KOpa T OBpipodepKel afuya 
map0éevw ’APava 
vvixépav Boor. 
TOT GpuaXos Salmov 


1 1-8 restored by Kenyon (4), Sandys (2), Palmer (7), Z; 
inl, 1 P perh. had ovtiox’ corr. to ovreok’, but only ov is 
certain 2 #, infin, cf, 18 and 37. 1-29 3 Meiser Myth. 
Unters. zu Bacch. Munich 1904 SrpéuBq@ as old name of Hebrus 
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11 (xv) 


[ Heractes] : 

I must not sing thy praises now, albeit + throned 
Urania hath sent me from Pieria a golden galleon 
laden with famous hymns, if truly thou rejoicest 
beside the flowery Hebrus in the chase, or takest 
mayhap thy pleasure of the sweet long-necked voice 
of the swan.? So ere thou comest, O Pythian 
Apollo, to seek the Paean-blossoms which the 
Delphian dancers are wont to chant thee by thy 
glorious temple, we tell how the adventurous bold 
son of Amphitryon? quitted flaming Oechalia,* and 
came to the wave-washed shore where he was to 
offer of his spoil nine bellowing bulls unto wide- 
clouded Zeus Cenaean,® and two of the same unto 
Him that rouseth sea and subdueth land,§ and a high- 
horned ox untouched of the yoke to virgin Athena 
so fierce of eye. Then it was that a God irresistible * 


1 lit. ‘when’; «de ‘1 must not take this opportunity 
granted me by Urania of singing a hymn to Apollo, for he is 
(supposed to be) absent now’; A. was supposed to be absent 
from Delphi during the three winter months, when dithy- 
rambs took the place of paeans in his worship (Plut. de Z 9) ; 
they might have been sung shortly before the beginning of 
spring; cf. Ale. 1; he returned on the 7th Anthesterion 
(Feb.—March) 2 cf. Callims 22:5 3 Heracles 4 in 
Kuboea; the home of Jole, sacked by H. ° worshipped on 
or near the promontory of Cenaeum the N.W. end of Euboea 
6 Poseidon 7 Destiny 





4P-era: 5 Pperh. -os*: sc. dyadreat 6 ‘repeated mpiv’ 
7 infin. 
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Aaiaveipa Trodvdaxpuv bdave 
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A / 
25 wAtev emippov’ é7rel 


mvdeT ayyediav TaraTrevbéa, 
"léXap OTe NeEvE@XEVOV 

Avos vios atapBopayas 

ddoxov AuTrapoV ToTl Sdpov TTéwToL. 


S v4 9S f. ’ & > / 
30 a Ovopopos, & TadaLV’, olov éunoaTo: 


pO ovos evpuBias viv aT@XEcEV 
Svopeov TE KAXUPMA TOV 


Dorepov epXOuEveor, 
67 él? podoevte Aveoppa 


OT Pp. a’ 


or 
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SéEato Néooov mapa Satpoviov répas. 


12 (xvi) 
"Hideot } Onoeds 


Kvavorpepa pev vads mevéxtutrov 
Oncéa dls Ewta T ayNaovs dyovca 
Kovpous laovev 
K pn texov Tape TéNAYOS' 

THNaUYEL yap [ev] papel 

Bopniar miTVvOV avpat 

KAUTaS ExaTe To |AEuaiytoos >AOavas: 
kvicev Te Mivwi? céap 
imepaumruKos Oeas 

Kur pidos aiva dopa: 
yvetpa & ovKéTs TapOeviKas 
atep’ épatuev, Oiryev 

dé NevKay Tapnidwr: 
Boacé t ’EpiBowa yaXko- 
Pwpaka Lavédiovos 


BACCHYLIDES 


wove a shrewd-sorrowful device for Deianeira, when 
she learnt the woeful news that the fray-undaunted 
son of Zeus was sending white-armed Iolé to his 
shining house for to become his bride. Alas, poor 
miserable, and again alas! that she should make 
such a plot as that. Her ruin was wide-mighted 
Jealousy and the murky veil that hid the future, the 
day she received from Nessus upon Lycormas’ rose- 
clad marge ! that marvellous gift divine.? 


12 (xvi) 
Tue Younc Men anv Malipens or THESEUS 


Lo a blue-prowed ship clave the Cretan main 
with Theseus staunch-i’-the din aboard and twice 
seven splendid youths and maids® of race Ionian, 
for northern breezes fell on her far-gleaming canvas 
by grace of Athena of the warring aegis. And 
Minos’ heart was pricked by the fell gifts of the 
love-crowned Dame of Cyprus, till he could no more 
hold off his hand from a maid but touched her fair 
white cheeks. Then loud cried Eriboea upon the 
brazen-cuisséd seed of Pandion,* and Theseus saw, 


1 of EKuenus, a river of Aetolia 2 the poisoned shirt 
with which she killed Heracles SCLSANOLV 4 Clin On 21 
(Bacchylides in Dithyrambis); these young Athenians were 
the periodic tribute (the period varies in the different 
accounts from one year to nine), paid to the Minotaur at 
Cnosus 4 father of Aegeus reputed father of Theseus 


1 P inserts (gloss) moraug 2 P pivw 
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Exyovov: tev dé Oncevs, 
/ > -4e Ses 7 
péXav © UT odpvewv 
/ , 
divacey Oupa, Kapolay TE ot 
/ 7 v 
TXETALOY apvEEev ayOS 
5 7 ¢ \ e\ i 
eipév Te’ Atos vie depTatou, 
iy / al 
Govoy OUKETL TEA 
éow cuPepyas ppevov 
Oupou: laxe peyahovxyov Hpws Srav. 
OTL fev éx Jeav poipa TAYKPATIS 
dpe KaTévevoe Kat Aixas pétet Ta- 
NGVTOD, TET PW [LEVAV 
aicay éxmTrAnToOMEV OTAV 
EXOn ov O€ Bapetay KaTe- 
a / 
VE MATW. Eb Kal oe KedVA 
/ / \ ¢e Xs / v 
Téxev NEEL Atos UTO KpoTagon "léas 
é I 
puyetoa + Dotvixos épa- 
Tavumos KOpa Bpotav 
/ 2 A A b \ 
depTatov, ara Kape 
llit@éos Ouyarnp adveod 
a / 
TraOcica | movtio TéKev 
Tlocevdave ypucedv 
/ € / > day 4 
Té ol O0Gav ioTOKOL Ka- 
fe “4 / 9 
AvTTpav Kopat Nnpéos.” 
TO o€, TONEUapye Kywoiwr, 
KENOMAL TONUG TOVOY 
> 7 cf by \ xX / 
epuKxev UB ov yap av Bérar- 
£52 / 3.2 Nin? n 
pe apBpotou® épavvov 'Aovds 
6 A“ E 3 / 4 ae 4 
Loety haos, émel* tiv HLOewv 
ov dapmacelas aéxov- 
Ta’ tpocbe VYetpov Piav 
oe sd. SEAPIONT ty BLS , A 
devEomev’ Ta O ETLOVTA Sal“oV KpLel, 
/ ’ > , / ef 4 
TOO ELEY APETALY LOS Hpws 
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and his eye rolled dark ‘neath his brows, and a cruel 
pang pieced to his heart, and ‘Son of peerless Zeus ’ 
quoth he, ‘now guidest thou no righteous spirit in 
thy breast. Stay I pray thee, hero, thy presumptuous 
violence. Whate’er resistless Fate hath decreed us 
from on high and the scale of Right inclineth to, we 
shall fulfil our destiny, I doubt not, when it comes ; 
prithee restrain thy grievous intent meanwhile. True 
it may be that thou art the peerless offspring of the 
bed Zeus shared beneath Ida’s brow with Phoenix’ 
modest maiden so fair of fame;+ yet I also come of 
the wedding of rich Pittheus’ daughter ? unto Posei- 
don of the sea, when the violet-crowned daughters 
of Nereus gave her a veil of gold... Therefore I bid 
thee, O war-lord of Cnosus, restrain a presumptuous- 
ness that would bring much woe; for I would not 
my eyes should look on the sweet light of the 
immortal Dawn after thou hadst done despite 
to any of this youthful band. Sooner will I show 
the strength of my arms beside yours, and God 
shall decide the rest.’ 

So spake the spear-valiant hero, and the ship’s crew 


1 Kuropa * Aethra, daughter of the king of Troezen, 
afterwards wife of Aegeus 





1 Housman transposes miye?oa (31) and mAadeioa (35) 7? 
despite Didymus ap. Ammon. 79 (= Bgk. fr. 10): P ndéavupa 
Napnides : for persistence of unmetrical readings cf. the extra 
K@Aov at Pind. O27. 2.°29 3 P auBpdter 4~Headl. é7° ei 
5 hence to 1. 78 and for ll. 91-2 we have Ox. Pap. 1091 
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tadpov 6€ vavBatat 
patos vTEepapavor 
/ wat / aA s > 
50 Odpaos AXtov Te yauBpe Xokwaev TOP, 
VUPALWE TE TOTALVLAV 
n 93 / 'o ¢ x 
HATiv, eltrev TE Meyaroo Geves 
Lev TWatep, akovcov" elrep pe vupha 
Doincca AevKw@AEVOS col TEKED, 
55 voy 7 poTreLT aT ovpavou Joa 
Tupiederpay a dot pam ay 
cape apiyvorov EL 
/ 
dé kal c€ Tporfnvia cerciyPovr 
gutevoev AiOpa ocer- 
60 dav, Tovde Ypvaeor 
YELPOS ayNaOV 
” / a Ne ¢ "¢ 
eveyKe Koo Mov €x Baletas anos, 
duxwv Opace: c@ma TraTpos és Sopous. 
elaeat © aik éuas KU 
/ ’ An 
65 Kpovios evyas 


/ e / - > | 
avakiBpevtas 0 TavT@y pedéwv. } 


otp. 8 KAvE 6 cee TOV ebay peryag Fens 

Levs, UTE pox ov TE OL TEK MAP 2 huTevce 
tipav dir Oérov 

70 mavdt mavoepKéa ® Oéuer, 
datpawyé 0 o dé Oupappévov 
id@y tépas étage Yelpas 4 
KAUTAaY €s aiépa pweveTTTOAELOS NPWS 
eipév Te’ ‘Onoed, tad eva 

75 pev Br€tres cadh Aros 
d@pa* av 6 dpru és® Ba- 
puBpopov méXayos’ Kpovidas 
d€ Tor TaTHp avak Terel 
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marvelled at the exceeding courage of the man; and 
the heart of the Sun-God’s daughter’s spouse! grew 
wroth, and a strange new plot he wove, and said 
‘Give ear, mighty Father of mine! If indeed I am 
thy child of Phoenix’ white-armed daughter, I 
prithee send now forth of heaven a swift fire-tressed 
levin-bolt for a sign all may know; and thou, if for 
thy part thou comest of Troezenian Aethra by 
Earth-Shaker Poseidon, go fling thyself without 
demur into thy father’s house and fetch this bright 
golden ornament of my hand.? So shalt thou know 
if the Son of Cronus that is lord of the thunder and 
ruleth all, heareth the prayer I make him.’ 

Heard the prayer was and approved by mighty Zeus, 
and, willing to do his dear son an honour plain to all, 
he made him a surpassing sign and lightened. And 
when he saw the welcome portent, the war-stedfast 
hero stretched his arms to the loud sky, and ‘ Here, 
Theseus,’ quoth he, ‘seest thou plain the gifts Zeus 
giveth unto me; come then thou, and spring into 


the roaring main, and thy father Lord Poseidon son 


1 Minos, whose wife Pasiphaé was daughter of the Sun 
2 a ring 


1P ravtoly pede]’ [wr] 2 H despite Alcom. Parth. 87 
(cf. 72): P re plvws (gloss) 3 O.P. mayvtapkea 4 mss 
XElpas meTagceE 5 Platt: P rade 0. P. rade[ 8 O.P. opyua’ 
oeo[ with second o deleted: for dpvu(o) cf. Z7. 24. 63 Satvvo 
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Tlocedav tréptatov 
80 KNéos XOova Kat’ nidevdpov.’ + 
@s eitre’ TO O Ov TAAL 
Oupos avexaduTteT , ANN ev- 
TAaKToY em iKploVv 
atadels 6povae, wovTLoy Té viV 
85 dé£aTo OedXnpov ahoos. 
Tapev dé Aros vids evoobev 
KEap, KENEUTE TE KAT OV- 
pov la yvev evoaldarov 
yaa Motpa e ETEDAV érropauy * odov. 
avt. 8 tero & wKvtropTov Sopu" aoe 
91 viv Bopeas efor 2 ryéova anra’ 
T pero ay 5 ‘ABavatov 
niPéwv <Trav>*® yévos, érrel 
Hows Oopev mrovtovee, Ka- 
95 Ta NeLpi@v T OMpmaToV Oa- 
Kpu véov, Bapetay emery evor avayKay. 
hépov O€ derives aNt- 
vaeTas* peryay Gods 
Oncéa TAT pos imré- 
100 ov Og OD) péyapov te Oedy 
ponrev.? Tobe KAUTAS LOwD 
édeta’ OABio1o N»- 
péos ® Kopas’ aro yap ayXa- 
OV AdpTrE yulwv cédas 
1 P evd. 2K: or éémide (Bl): P etdmidery Pes § 


4 Palmer: Pevadi|var. §& P eworey Te Bewy peyapov § Lud- 
wich: P ée:ce,vnpeos oA|Biou 


1 Theophrastus H.P. 6. 6. 9 identifies this flower with 
what he calls the narcissus; in any case, for us it would 
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of Cronus will assure thee glory supreme upon all 
the wooded earth.” He ended, and the other’s 
spirit bent not back, but he took his stand upon the 
firm poop and leapt, and the precinct of the deep 
received him right kindly. And the heart of the 
son of Zeus was amazed within him, and he bade 
them keep the cunningly-wrought ship before the 
wind. But Destiny struck out another path. 

The bark sped on amain, urged from astern by the 
North-Wind’s breath, and all the tribe of Athenian 
youth were affrighted when the hero leapt into the 
sea, and shed tears from their lily eyes! to think of 
the woeful hap that needs must be. \ Meanwhile 
that sea-people the dolphins bore great Theseus full 
swiftly to the abode of his father the Lord of steeds,” 
and he came into the hall of the Gods. There 
beheld he with awe Nereus’ famous Daughters, 
whose splendid limbs shed a brightness as of fire and 


only have a Latin name; I therefore give the traditional 
translation (cf. ‘ Lent-lily’ = wild daffodil); but we may 
compare the Pheasant-eye Narcissus of our gardens, a native 
of the Mediterranean region, which is sometimes called the 
Narcissus of the Poets; the translation is justified as an 
adjective by its use by English writers from Spenser to 
Tennyson ; if the Pheasant-eye is intended here, the pupzl 
of the human eye is meant to correspond to the coloured 
centre, and the white to the white petals; the word is given 
its original use as an adjective, cf. Pind. W.°7. 79 Acipiov 
&vOewov ; Aetpds (Hesych. 6 ioxvds nal axpds, ‘thin and pale,’) 
and AeipopOaruds (Suid. 6 mpoonvets Exav Tobs Gpbadrpors, 
‘with gentle eyes’) may or may not be connected ; perhaps 
also Anpof (Hesych. 7a wep) rots yuvairetois xiT@ot, ‘the gold 
piping of women’s smocks’); Boisacq favours the view that 
Acipiov is borrowed from Egyptian, comparing the Coptic 
onpt = flower; the meaning is ‘ bright young eyes,’. cf. 
Shakespeare’s ‘young-eyed “cherubins’ 2 Poseidon’s 
palace in the depths of the sea 
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105 Te TUPOS, appl yattass 
dé XporeoThoKor 
divnvro Tatviar’ yop@ o érep- 
mov Kéap vypotot! rocciv: 
cepuvav <Sé> T adoxoV TaTpos pidav 
110 id¢,2 Bo@muv épatot- 
3 , , : 
ow Audetpitav dopmots 
ef b] / e XN / 
a viv aupeBarev evavoy troppupEor, 
> f / V4 b a / ? 
em. 8 Kopatot T émreOnKey ovraLS 
apmempea TOKO, 
/ A (oe) VA 
115 Tov TOTE Ol Ev YAaU@ 
daxKe OOALOS 'Adpodita podots épemtos.4 
ATLTTOV OTL SaLpLoveES 
Oémow® ovdév ppevoapars Bpotois” 
la) / nr 
vaa Tapa NeTTOTpULLVOY havn’ Hed, 
7 > / / 
120 otatow ev ppovtiot Kywotov 
éxyace® orpatayétay, érrel 
/ > 3 , > ¢ \ 
Or adtavTos €& aXos 
Gadpa TAVTETOL, Nap 
wed appl yutors Jeay Sap , ayrao- 
125 Opovot Te Kovpat OUV €v- 
Oupia veoKTiT@ 
@nO\vEaY €- 
ckrayev O€ ToVvTos’ HiBeot & eyyvOev 
véou TaiaviEav épata ont. 
/ A /. 
130 Addue, yopota. Kyiwv 
hpéva’ iavbeis 
omale OeoTroutrov ec Odav TUXaY. 


3 


1K: P -ow ev * Housm.—Z: P id[o]y (corr. to eidev) 
Tem. a. p. | ceuvav (Se and ceuvdy accidentally transposed ; 
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ribbons gold-braided went round about their hair, 
there, where lissom feet rejoiced their heart with a 
dance; aye, and he beheld in that delightful house 
his father’s stately wife so dear, the great-eyed 
Amphitrite, who put about him a fine purple robe, 
and on his thick hair the perfect anadem which she 
had at her marriage of the sly rose-crowned 
Aphrodite. 

Nothing Gods may do is past belief to men of 
sound wit. Beside the slender-sternéd ship lo he 
appeared. Ah the thoughts wherewith he gave 
check to the Cnosian captain, when he came dry from 
the deep a marvel to all with the gifts? of a God? 
shining upon him, when the bright-thronéd Maidens 4 
shrieked with a new-made mirth and the sea cried 
out, when the sweet voices of young men and 
maidens near by raised a paean of thanksgiving ! 

O Lord of Delos,> be thy heart made glad with 
the Cean dances, and a God-sped hap of blessings 
come hither from thee ! 


1 the epithet ‘rose-crowned’ softens the unpleasant effect 
of ‘sly,’ cf. adetg and SoAryavxevt of the swan’s voice 11. 6-7 
2 including the ring? 3 in the Gk. ‘Gods,’ but it is prob. 
a ‘generalising plural’ 4 the Nereids 5 Theseus, 
returning from Crete, touched at Delos 


- 


then 6 lost by haplogr. ; then warpdés and &Aoxov inverted by 
a syllable-counter) ; for inversion cf, 10. 47, 12. 72, and J p. 
ELF 3 Headl.—Z, cf. Sa. 61, 22. 16.9: P diova roppupeav’ 
4 EH, cf. epépw: P epeuvoy, but if the wreath was ‘dark’ 
with roses they must have been real ones; if so, they would 
have withered long before 5 Rich: P @éAwow : 
eoXacev 7 J hpévas 
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13 (xvii) 
Oncevs 


atp.a Baowred trav tepav “A@avar, 
TOV aBpoBicov avak& levev,* 
TL véov ExXaYE NarKoK@day 
canny’ Tohepntar aoLoay ; 

5 4 tls adpetépas \Covos 
Svapmevns Ope appiParree 
oTPATAYETAS AVI ; 
 ANTTAL KAKOMAYAaVOE 
TOLMEVOV GEKATL [LN OV 

10 gevovT ayéras Bia ; 
}) TL TOL Kpadtay Gmva cel ; : 
pleyyer" SoKéw Yap el TLvt BpoTa@y 
aN LOY émexouplav 
Kal tly Empmevar VewD, 

15 @ Ilavdtovos vié kal Kpeovoas. 

otp. B  Néov 7AOev Soruyav apetras 

Kapv& toot loOuiav KédevOov" 
apara 0 epye heyeL Kparavoo 
poros TOV brépBuov T émepvev 

20 Sivey, Os ioyvi héptatos 
Ovatav hv, Kpovida Avtaiouv 
aetatyOovos Téxos: 
abv T avdpoxtovoy év vaTrats 
Kpenpvavos, atacOanov Te 

26 LKipova KATEKTAVED" 
Tav Te Kepxvovos Tada T pay 
eaxev, Llokumnpoves Te KapTepav 
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13° (xvii) 
TueEseus 1 


King of holy Athens, lord of the soft-living 
Tonians, what new thing means the war-song that 
cries from the brazen-belled clarion? Doth a captain 
of enemies beset? the bounds of our land? or 
thieves of ill intent drive our herds of sheep 
perforce in their keepers’ despite? or what is it 
pricks thy heart? | Prithee speak; for thou, me- 
thinks, if any man, hast aid of valiant youths to thy 
hand, O son of Pandion and Creiisa.— 

A messenger is but now come running, by way of 
the long road of Isthmus, with news of the deeds 
ineflable of a mighty man,? who hath slain the huge 
Sinis that o’erpassed the world in strength, child of 
the Earth-shaker Lytaean,* the son of Cronus, and 
hath laid low the man-slaying sow in the woods of 
Cremmyon, aye, and the wicked Sciron,®? and hath 
ended the wrestling-place of Cercyon,® and Poly- 


1 The speakers are the leader of a chorus and Aegeus; 
the dithyramb was prob. performed at Athens We & 
Frag. Adesp,. 127.6 Nauck ® the young Theseus; son by 
Poseidon of Aegeus’ queen Aethra 4 Poseidon was said to 
be so called because he ‘freed’ (Ave:v) the Peneius by cleaving 
the vale of Tempe through the mountains, cf. Steph. Byz. 
Avtai; Sinis rent his victims in twain by tying either arm to 
the top of one of two bent firs which he then allowed to 
spring up and apart 5 a robber who lived on the coast- 
road between Corinth and Megara and threw his victims 
down the ‘Scironian Rocks’ into the sea 6 a place on the 
road from Megara to Eleusis was still called the ‘ wrestling- 
place of Cercyon’ in the time of Pausanias, 1. 39. 3 


1 cf. Hermog. Rh. Gr. Walz 5. 4938, 7. 982 
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agptpav é&éBarev IIpoxor- 
TAS, apEeLovos TUY@V 
/ nr f I ey vad 
30 dwrds. tadta dédory Oma TedEtT aL. 
atp.y Tiva S éupev modev avdpa tovtovr 
éyer Tiva TE TTOAAD EXOVTA ; 
TOTEpAa TU TOhEMNIOLS O- 
TOLGL OTPATLAY ayovTa TONNAGD ; 
35 7) wovvoy cup oTdocw } 
oTelyely EuTrOpoV of aXdTaV 
> ’ > / 
é adodapiayr, 
toyupov Te Kal ANKLmor 
ade kal Opacty, 05 TocovTwY 
b) a x / 
40 avdp@v Kpatepoyv abévos 
éxyev ; 7) Oeos avTov opua 
dixas adixotow Odpa pnoeTat: 
ov yap padiov aiev Ep- 
Sovta pr) vTUXEly KAKO. 
45 / =f) a } x nn / x lal 
TavtT €v TH OOALNO Xpovy TerelTaL. 
atp.6 Avo ot Pte povovs apaprtety 
éyer, TEpl hardiporot S Wpols 
Ethos Eve [éeXehavtoKwTrov |,® 
Eeatous O€ du év yépeca akovTas, 
50 xynvUTUKTOV KUvéav AaxKal- 
vay Kpatos Tept* mupcoyaitou, 
oTEpVOLsS TE TOPPUPEOV 
AO ee? 5 ” x ” 
ViTaV °? appl, Kat OUALOV 
Ococarav yramvd”™ oppateav dé 
55 oti Bew avo Aapviov 
/ / ¥ lal Mt 
potuccay droya’ tratda & éupev 
/ > oh P89 / 
tpolnBov, apniwv & aduppatwv 
peuvacOat Torémou TE Kal 
XadKeoxtvTov wayas’ 
, 
60 difnobas dé durayAdous ’APavas. 
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pemon’s strong hammer is dropt from the hand of 
a Maimert who hath found his match. I fear me 
how this all shall end.— 

Who and whence saith he that this man is, and 
what his equipage? Comes he with a great host 
under arms, or travelleth alone with his servants like 
a merchant? that wanders abroad, this man _ so 
mighty, stout, and valiant, who hath stayed the great 
strength of so many? Sure a God must speed him 
for to bring the unjust to justice, for it is no light 
task to come off ever free of ill. All things end in 
the long run of time.— 

Two alone, he saith, are with him, and there is 
slung to his bright shoulders a sword of ivory haft, 
and either hand hath a polished javelin; a well- 
wrought Spartan bonnet is about his ruddy locks, 
and a purple shirt around his breast, with a cloak of 
the frieze of Thessaly ; and as for his eyes, there 
goes a red flash from them as of Lemnian flame ;? a 
lad is he first come to manhood, bent on the 
pastimes of Ares, war and the battle-din of bronze ; 
and his quest is unto splendour-loving Athens, 


1 generally called Procrustes ; he used to force travellers 
between Athens and Eleusis into a bed which he cut or 
stretched their limbs to fit 2 or wayfarer 3 there was 
a volcano in Lemnos 


1 Goligher: P orAoow, cf. Eur. Hec. 1148 2 Platt: P os 
TovTwy : ToouTwy would give the meaning ‘the mighty strength 
of so strong men’ 3’ Desrousseaux, from Ov. Met. 7. 41: 
there is no gap in P 4 Bl: P vep 5 Platt: P xitwva 
m. | oTEpVols Tape 
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14 (xviii) 
To 
"AOnvatots 


otp.. Udpeore pupta cérhevbos 


10 


15 


> f / 
apSpocimy pEerEwr, 
a x \ / / 
os av Tapa Iepidwr ra- 
ynao oapa Movear, 
loBrépapot te Kal 

/ res 
pepectepavos Napites 
Baroow dpde Tiypapv 
dpvorow" pave vuv ev 
Tals TOAUNPAaTOLS TL KALVOV 
orBiats ’A@avats, 
evaivete Knia pépipva. 
Tpéres oe PepTatay iuev 
odov mapa KandduoTas Xa- 
votcav €EoKov yépas. 
CY 22 7A 50° ¢/ lal 
nev pyos ob immtoy \tTOVCa 
petrye Ypucéa Pods 
evpvalevéos dpadaict peptatov Aros, 
‘Ivdxov pododdkruros KOpa, 


1 


avT. OT “Apyov ¢ Oppace PrétrovtTa 


20 


25 


mavrobev a GKALATOLS 
peyloToavacaa Kéhevee 
ypvaoTret ros “Hpa 
QKOLTOV AUTVOV eov- 

Ta KaANKEpay Sdpadty 
duraccev, ovdé Matas 
VLOS Ouvar’ ovTe KAT €U- 
peyyeas amépas Aadety viv 
ovTEe vUKTAas ayr[as. | 
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14 (xviii) 
Io 
For THe ATHENIANS 


There’s full many a path of immortal verse for 
him that is dowered of the Pierian Muses, and hath 
his songs clothed in honour by those violet-eyed 
bringers of the wreath, the Graces. So weave, I 
pray thee, for delightful blessed Athens a passing 
fine strain, thou Cean fantasy that hast won such 
fame.t Dowered as art thou of Calliopé so ex- 
ceeding well, the path thou choosest should indeed 
be noble. 

Once on a day the counsels of wide-mighted noble 
Zeus sent a-fleeing from Argos that land of steeds 
the golden heifer that was the rose-fingered daughter 
of Inachus,? when gold-robed Hera, Lady most high, 
had bidden that Argus who looked all ways with 
tireless eyes to keep ward sleepless and unresting 
on the fair-horned maid, and the Son of Maia? could 
not elude him either by radiant day or pure and 
holy night. Whether it came to pass that the fleet- 


9 


1 ref. to the poet’s uncle Simonides? * river-god and 
king of Arcadia 3 Hermes, sent by Zeus to slay Argus 


1 P corr. to Kreivdv * Headl: P 7: nv (a syllable-count- 
ing emendation of jv, corruption of fev): for rf Av ‘what 
happened, when . . and when [19]. . .’ (comma at gvAdocev 
25 and interrogation-mark at ayvds 28) cf. Plat. Phaedo 58a; 
but antistr. has a trochee 3]. 28-51 restored by Jebb 
(28-32, 35, 36, 38, 41, 48, 45-50), # (33), Kenyon (34, 39), 
Blass (40, 44), Blass-Jebb (42), Wilamowitz (51) 
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elt ovv 1 ryéver’ ély waxyas ayouv] 

30 modapKé ayyero[y Atos] 
KTAVELY TOTE [Pas umépoT Nor | 
oBpiwoomopou ALoxov | 
“Apyov, } 7% pa kai elvvacav Xadovaat]} 
damerou pepe at, | 

35 » [lvepides butevglay advum pérer] 

€7r. Kacewv avaravalw ELT EOWY, | 
éjL0L pev ov 1 
dapahertarov a Tpolow KérEvOos, | 
émel Tap avbewal dec | 

40 Netrov adixer’ oilotpomda€] 
‘I@ pépovea matoa [yaorpl tov Atos,] 
"Eradov' &v0a wily réx’ everéa| 
AtvooTOA@Y TUT av TOALTaY | 
vrepoxo Bpvovtla Tema, | 

45 peyiotav Te Oval tav édpaverv yevébXar, | 
d0ev kat Ayavopil das | 
év értarvAoo|t OnGats] 
Kadpos Yeuérl av dutevocer, | 
& Tov opatBakxaly | 

50 TLR TED Atovucov [evppover Te KOLOV | 
Kal xopav ateparladopav davaxta. | 
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foot messenger of Zeus slew that fierce offspring of 
huge-childed Earth in combat of battle, or his cares 
unutterable put him unawares to sleep, or again the 
Pierians’ delightsome music! made his persistent 
troubles cease awhile, howsoever it were, surest for 
such as me is the path that passeth on to the day 
when the gadfly-driven Io came to flowery Nile with 
child to Zeus, with child of Epaphus.2 There bare 
she him to be the famed ruler of a linen-robéd people,® 
a prince abounding in exceeding honour, and | gave 
to the light a line] the mightiest of the world, 
whence Cadmus son of Agenor begat in seven-gate 
Thebes that Semelé who bare Dionysus rouser of 
Bacchanals, {lord of merry revellings} and dances 
that bear the prize.4 


* of Hermes, disguised as a shepherd 2 founder of 
Memphis 3 the Egyptians 4 in the contest of 


dithyramb choruses 





1 resumptive 2 Pi 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
"Idas 


Aaxedatpoviors 


Lmapra mor év evpuyope|} 
Eavéat Aaxedail povien 
TOLOVOE péXos KL Opac Ss@xevy, | ? 
or aryETO carder al pqov | 
5 Kopav Opacucdp| S10s’ Teas] 
Madprnocay io7| pry’ és oixous | 
duyev Oavatovu Tl edevTav | 
e.g. [CO dp ordaoaas |? 
avaktaros Ioce| dav | 
10 tmaous Té of icar| enous | 
e.g. [D\evpav’ és eve7|ipévay tréuwrpev rapa 
VpvcdaTloos violv *Apmnos |. 


15 A 


Sch. Pind. Js. 4. 92 [kpavlors boppar Eévwy | vady Tloweiddwvos 
epepovra oxebot]: idlws toy ’Avratdy myo T&v tévwy TOV TT w- 
peveoy Tois Kpaviois epepew roy Tov Tlovetdavos vady: TovTO yap 
iotopovat tov Opaxa Atoundny Tociy. Bakxvaldns 6€ Evnvoy 
én) THY Maprioons uynotipey, oi S¢ Oivduaoy, ws SopoKaAys. 





1 ll. 1-12 restored ae Headl. (1), Wil. (2), # (3), K (4, 5, 
9} (6,.8),. Bl. (7), K ‘~H# (11), Reinach (12) 2 cf, Simon. 
86 (29 Bek) 8 prob. written as part of 1. 7; cf. 29. 148, 
and for fie reverse, 29. 115 
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15 (xix)-15 A 
Ipas 


For THE SPARTANS 


Once in spacious Lacedaemon the flaxen-haired 
daughters of the Spartans danced to such a song 
as this, when stout-heart Idas! led home that fair- 
cheeked maid the violet-tressed Marpessa,? when he 
had ’scaped the end of death,? the day sea-lord 
Poseidon gave him a chariot and horses like the 
wind and sent him to the son of gold-bucklered 
Ares* at well-built Pleuron . , 


15A 


Schohast on Pindar [‘to make him cease from roofing 
Poseidon’s temple with the skulls of strangers’]: The poet is 
peculiar in ascribing the roofing of Poseidon’s temple with 
the skulls of defeated strangers to Antaeus; the story is told 
of the Thracian Diomede; but Bacchylides relates that 
Kuenus did this with the suitors of Marpessa, and Sophocles 
ascribes the like to Oenomaiis. 





1 son of the Messenian Aphareus 2 daughter of Kuenus 
king of Pleuron in Aetolia 3 see the next fr. 4 Kuenus 
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16 (xx)-17 |[Kdooavdpa*] 

Sch. Pind. O02. 10. 83 [av trmoiot 5¢ tTérpacw | awd Mavtivéas 
Sduos| 6 Se Aldupyos oftw Kablatnar Tov Adyov’ Thy Mavtivéay 
nov eivat tepday Mocedavos, kal maparidera: toy BaxxvAldny 
A€yorTa 0TH" 


Iloce:daviov ws 

Maptuivées Tprodovta yarKodadanrotow €v 
aomiow hopevytes 

[ad’ immotploda mo[Auos |? 


17 


Serv. den. 11. 95 [versis Arcades armis]: lugentum more 
mucronem hastae non cuspidem contra terram tenentes, 
quoniam antiqui nostri omnia contraria in funere faciebant, 
scuta etiam invertentes propter numina illic depicta, ne 
eorum simulacra cadaveris polluerentur aspectu, sicut 
habuisse Arcades Bacchylides in Dithyrambis dicit. 


18 [Aaoxowv] 


Ibid. 2. 201: sane Bacchylides de Laocoonte et uxore eius 
vel de serpentibus a Calydnis insulis venientibus atque in 
homines conversis dicit. 


19 [T1éAow | 


Sch. Pind. OJ. 1. 37 [éret viv nabapa A€Byntos %Eerke KAwOA]. 
. 6 Se Baxxvatons roy MéAowa thy ‘Peay Ayer byidoa Cey-> 
Kabeioay Crddw) TE ABT. F 


1 ef. Porph. Hor. C. 1. 15 (quoted above p. 85), and Sch. 
Stat. Theb. 7. 330 2 this line so restored by Bl. occurs 
with parts of ll. 1-3 in the Great Papyrus; amd or 4d’ must 
there have been written at the end of 1. 3; 1. 4 is not in Sch. 
Pind. 3B: mss d:& Tov A€ByTos 
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16 (xx)-17 
CassaNDRA 1} 


Scholiast on Pindar: [‘and with the four-horse chariot, 
Samus of Mantinea’]: Didymus gives the following ex- 
planation :—Mantinea is sacred to Poseidon, compare 
Bacchylides : 


[See] how the Mantineans, with Poseidon’s trident 
as the blazon of their brass-bedizened shields, from 
their horse-breeding city .. 2 


at 


Servius on Vergil Aeneid [the funeral of the hero Pallas— 
‘The Arcadians with arms reversed’]: That is, holding in 
mourning fashion the point, not the butt, of the spear to the 
ground ; for our ancestors reversed everything at a funeral, 
even inverting their shields lest the likenesses of the Gods 
depicted on them be polluted by the sight of a corpse,— 
which likenesses the Arcadians had on their shields, according 
to Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs.* 





18 
| Laocoén] 


The Same [the death of Laocodn]: Bacchylides certainly 
speaks of Laocoén and his wife and of the serpents coming 
from the Calydnian Isles and being turned into men. 


Foe 
[PELops] 


Scholiast on Pindar [Tantalus’ cannibal feast]: . . . Bac- 
chylides declares that Rhea (not Zeus) restored Pelops by 
putting him back into the cauldron. 


1 Neue-Bl., comparing Serv. on den, 1], 93 2 perh. 
from a list of Greek forces in Cassandra’s prophecy ot the 
Trojan War (BI.); ef. Porphyrio (above, p. 85) > the 


Arcadians perh, were mentioned in a list of the Greek forces 
in the Cassandra 4 cf, Kust, 1909. 61 
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20 [Tvdevs | 


Sch. Ar. Av. 1536 [kal thy Baoirclay cot yuvaik’ exew 515g). 
gwuatomo: Thy Bactdelay aitd Td mpayua ws ‘yuvaika., 
Evppdvios, Ott Ards Ouydrnp H BaotAela. Kal Soxet Td KaTa Thy 
abavactay abrn oikovoueiy, Hy exer Kal mapa Barxvaldn 7h AOnva, 
T@ Tvdel Socovea THY d0avaclay. 


21 [@r0xr777s | 


Sch. Pind. P. 1. 100 [Aauyddev]- tatty 1h foropia nal Baxxu- 
Aldns cuugwvel ev Tots AOupauBots, Ste 5h of “EAAnves €x Anuvov 
peTegTelAavTo Toy PidoxTHATHY EA€vov wayvTEevoapevou: eiuapto yap 
&vev Tay ‘Hpardclwy tTékwy wh TropOnOjvat Td “IAcov. 


ae 
IIPOSOAION 


22 
Stob. F7, 108. 26 + 49 [or de? yevvatws pépew Ta mpoomlntovtTa 


dvtas avOpwmous Kal Kat aperhy CHv ddelrovtTas]: BakxvAidov 
Mpocodiwy: 1 


2 , a Oe ae: , eos 
atp. Kis dpos, uta Bpototow? evtvyxtas 060s, 
\ “ 
Oumov el Tis Exwv aTrevOqn SUVaTAaL 
a / ra \ \ > a 
dtaterety Biov: Os O€ wupta pev apdeTronrel 
ppevt, 
\ be ‘alae / \ / / 
TO O€ TAP auap TE Kal VUKTA peNOVT@V 
Yap 
CN »/ / by 4 ls 
€OV LATTTETAL Kéap, AKAPTOV EXEL TOVOD. 
by / 3h ? \ SES VA SP. 2, 43 f 
avT. Tl yap éXhadpov et * ampaKxT oddupopevov 
Sovely Kapdiav; ... 


1 mss mpocwdiay 2 mss insert éorly 3 mss insert éo7’ 
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20 
[TypeEus] 


Scholiast on Aristophanes [‘and have Kingship for your 
wife ’]: He personifies Kingship as a woman. According to 
Euphronius this is because Kingship is daughter of Zeus; and 
she appears to preside over the immortalisation-department, 
which in Bacchylides belongs to Athena, where she promises 
immortality to Tydeus.+ 


21 
[ PHILocTETEs | 


Scholiast on Pindar [‘from Lemnos’]: This account tallies 
with that of Bacchylides in the Dithyrambs in making the 
Greeks fetch Philoctetes from Lemnos at the prophetic 
bidding of Helenus. It seems that it was fated that Ilium 
should not be taken without the bow of Heracles. 


Book IV 
PROCESSIONALS 


22 


Stobaeus Anthology [Of the need of bearing one’s lot like a 
gentleman, because we are human and ought to live according 
to virtue]: Bacchylides Processtonals :— 


One goal there is, one path, of mortal happiness, 
the power to keep a heart ungrieving to life’s end. 
Whoso busieth his wits with ten thousand cares and 
afflicteth his spirit night and day for the sake of 
things to come, the labour of such an one beareth no 
fruit. For what ease is there left us if we keep the 
heart astir with vain lament??.. . 


1 cf. Apollod. 3. 75 2 the last sentence is quoted 
separately but is thought to belong here 
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23 


Ibid, 98. 25 [mep) rod Biov, dr: Bpaxis kal evredArs Kal pportl- 
Swy avaueoros]: BaxxvAldouv Mpocodiwy: } 


mavrecot Ovatotas dat- 
/ 
pov érétake Trovous aXXNOLTWV AdXOUS. 


Utd 
IIAPOENEION 


24 


Plut. Afus. 17 [7. apuoray]: od Hyvder Se (6 TAdrav) bre 
TOAAG Awpia mapbéevera”* "AAKMart kal Twvddpw kal Siuwrlin Kal 
Baxxvaldn memoinrat. 


os 
THOPXHMATON 


25 
Stob. #7. 11. 7 [w. aanéefas]: BaxxvaAldou Yropxnudter 
Avoia pev yap? riOo5 
pavver Xpvaov' apv- 
dpav © apetav codiav * Te 
TAYKPATHS EYEE 
andbeia ... 


26-26 A 


heil An. Gr. 7. 21 [m. audiudkpov]: 6 5€ abtds Kadretrat kal 
Kpntikds, as TaY Kpnrayv émivonodytwy Td €ldos Tod To.ovTou 


1 mss mpoopdioy 2 mss insert &AAa 3 mss also 
omit yap, gem omits pey yap 4 gem godla with some 
mss 
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23 


The same [on the shortness and vanity of life and how full 
it is of trouble]: Bacchylides Processionals :— 


God hath laid toils upon all men, one upon this 
and another upon that. 


Book V 
MAIDEN-SONGS 
24. 


Plutarch Music [the ‘modes’]: Plato was well aware that 
many Dorian Maiden-Songs have been composed by Aleman, 
Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides. 


Book VI 
DANCE-SONGS 


Zb4 
Stobaeus Anthology [on Truth]: Bacchylides Dance- 
Songs :— 
For gold is disclosed by the Lydian touchstone, 
and the worth and skill of a man is proved by 
almighty Truth. 


26-26 A ? 


Keil Analecta Grammatica [on the amphimacer, —v -]: 
It is also called a cretic because this kind of rhythm was 


1 cf. a ‘gem,’ prob. itself a touchstone, described by Caylus 
Ree. d? Ant. V. pl. 50. 4 and Sch. J1. 16. 57 2 cf. Dion. Hal. 
Comp. 25(7@ rapa BaxxvaAlsn), Ath. 14. 63lc, Ael. H. A. 6. 1, 
Luc. Scyth. 11, Ach. Tat. 5. 12, Lact. ad Stat, Theb. 2. 721 
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puOuov, ofs kal rd bwdpxnua dvadéperat iret de TA UmopXHMaTa 
TOUT T@ Tod! KaTapeTpEic Oat, olov: 


Ovy Spas Epyov odd’ auBoras, 
arra ypucairy.oos ‘Irwvias 
Xp!) Tap evoaldarov vaov édA- 
Jovtas aBpov tt SetEa. 


26A 


Lact. ad Stat. Zheb. 7. 330 [Itonaeos et Alalcomenaea 
Minervae | agmina]: in qua Itonus regnavit, Herculis filius ; 
haec civitas Boeotiae est. hinc Bacchylides Minervam Itoniam 
dixit et 


"AXarkKopévny 1 


significavit. hic Bacchylides Graecus poeta est quem imitatus 
est Horatius in illa oda in qua Proteus Troiae futurum narrat 
excidium. 


271-28 [ «is Androv | 


Heph. 43 [7. ma:wyixot]: SednAdcOw Se Ott nal bAa adouata 
Kpntixa cuvtTlberat, domep xa) mapa Barxearldn' 


°O, mrepixretée Aan’, ayvoncew pev ov ao EXTrOpat 


28 


Sch. Call. Del. 28 [ei 5 Ainv wodées oe wepitpoxdwow aodal]- 
ai ThkvSdpou Kal Baxxvaldov. 


1 Mitscherlich; mss Alehomenen, -em 
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invented by the Cretans, to whom is also attributed the 
hyporcheme or dance-song, in which this foot is commonly 
employed ; compare 

This is no time for sitting or delay; go we rather 
to the fair-wrought temple of Itonia! of the golden 
aegis, and there show forth some delicate thing. 


26 A 


Lactantius on Statius Thebaid [‘The Itonaeans and the ranks 
of Minerva the Protectress’]: Where reigned Itonus son of 
Hercules; it is a city of Boeotia. Hence Bacchylides calls 
Minerva Itonia and 


the Protectress. 
This Bacchylides is the Greek poet imitated by Horace in 


the Ode (i. 15) in which Proteus foretells the destruction of 
Troy. 





27-28 


[To De os] 


Hephaestion Handbook af Metre {the Paeonic]: It should 
be made clear that whole poems, too, are composed in cretics, 
as for instance in Bacchylides: 

O far-famed Delos, I hope thou wilt not fail to 
know again 


28 2 


Scholiast on Callimachus Hymn to Delos [‘and if very 
many songs run about thee’]: That is, songs of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. 


1 Itonian Athena at whose temple at Coronea the Pan- 
Boeotian Festival was held, cf. Alc. 6 2 or a Processional ? 
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Vi 
EMINIKQN 
29-41 British Musewm Papyrus 733 :14 


29 (i) A-E ["Apyefw Ketw aaidt runt (?) “Io pto.| 


(The first 1102 lines of this ode are mutilated or missing from 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 733, but we may compare for their contents :— 
(av) Pind. Paeans 4. 42 [m. Actibeas]: tépas 8° édy | elwév ou 
(Edgdvri0s): ‘Tpéw Tot WéAcwov | Aids "Evvogtdav Te Bapbictumoy. | 
x8dva tol mote Kal orpat by HO poov | ™ én av KEPAUV@ Tprodovrl 
te | és toy Bally Tdptapoy, euay | warépa AvmdvtTes Kal bAov 
olxov evepréea.’—(b) Callim. Atria 3. 1 (Ox. Pap. 1011) 64 [r. 
Kew]: ev o UBpw Odvardyv TE KEpavvioy, éy de yontas | TeAxtvas 
MaKdpwy T OvK AC YOVT a, deay | Asa Anuavakta yépwv evebnkaro 
dérTous, | kal Ypiuy Marrero pnrépa Aekidéns, | &s povvas bre 
vinoov aver peTov elvek GALT PTS |b Up Bios aonndets EA\Avrov abdvarot. 
— c) Sch. Ov. Jb. 475: Macelo® filia Damonis dicitur cum 
sororibus fuisse ; harum hospitio usus Iupiter, cum Telchinas 
quorum hic princeps erat corrumpentes invidia successus 
omnium fructuum fulmine interficeret, servavit. ad quas cum 
venisset Minos cum Dexione concubuit; ex qua creavit 
Kuxantium unde Euxantidae fuerunt.—(d) Nonn. Dion. 18. 35 
Ziva kal “AmddAAwva wh tetvicoe MakeArd@ . . .4—(e) Tz. Theog. 
81 Matr. An. 580 é« 5€ rod karappéovTos atwaros Tav moplwy 
ev wey TH yn yeydvact tpeis “Epwies mp@tov, | 7 Tetoipdrn, 
Méyatpa, xal "AAnntod oby tadbras:*® | cal cby avrais of réooapes 
dvonacrol TeAxives, | "Axtatos, Meyadhowos, “Oppevds re ral 
Avxos, | obs Bakxvaldns pév pnot Neuécews Taptdpov, | &%AAo 
tives 5 A€youat THs Tijs re kal Tov Idyrov.) 


1 see p.92notel 2 according to Blass, see below 2 ms 
p , 


Macedo 4 mss MakéAdAwy and a lacuna 5 ms trovrots 
1 see p. 93 note 1 * the victory is recorded in a 4th 
cent. list of victors found at Ceos, now at Athens 3 Calli- 


machus’ authority, Xenomedes, a mythologist of c. 450 B.c, 
4 according to other scholia, all except Macelo, who was 
struck by lightning with her husband at her wedding 
because he invited all the Gods but Jupiter. This episode may 
not have formed part of the version used by B., cf. Pindar 
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Boox VII 
VICTORY-SONGS 


29--41 from a Papyrus of the last Century B.c.:1 
29 (i) A-E 
For Araceius or Cros, Vicror IN THE Boys’ 
Boxine-Matcu at THE IsTHMus 2 


The first part of this Ode seems to have contained an invocation 
to the Muses and an address to Corinth as the seat of the Isthmian 
Festival, and passed on to the story of Minos and Dexithea, a 
story which is preserved as follows:—(a) Pindar Paeans [on 
Dexithea]: Euxantius told them the marvel that once befel 
him :—‘ Surely I fear war with Zeus and the loud-thundering 
Earth-Shaker. Surely their levin-bolt and trident sent a 
land and its people every man into deep Tartarus, all but my 
mother and her well-walled house ’—(b) Callimachus Origins : 
And therewithal insolence and a lightning-death, and likewise 
the wizards the Telchins and Demonax who so foolishly 
flouted the blessed Gods—these the old man? did put in his 
writing-tablets, and aged Macelo mother of Dexithea, them 
twain that alone the Immortals left unharmed when they 
overturned an island for its sinful insolence. (c) Scholiast on 
the Jbis: It is said that Macelo and her sisters were 
daughters of Damon, and that Jupiter having enjoyed their 
hospitality saved them* when he struck the Telchins, of 
whom Damon was chief, by lightning for maliciously blight- 
ing all the fruits of the earth. To these daughters came 
Minos, and was united with Dexione, and begat Euxantius 
father of the Euxantidae. Compare also (d) Nonnus Dionysiaca : 
Macello entertained Zeus and Apollo at one [board]; and (ce) 
Tzetzes Theogony: From the blood which dripped from the 
mutilated Uranus and entered the earth sprang first the 
three Furies Tisiphone, Megaera, and Alecto, and with 
them the four famous Telchins, Actaeus, Megalesius, 
Ormenus, and Lycus, whom Bacchylides calls Sons of 
Nemesis and Tartarus but some authorities of Earth and 
Sea. 
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29 (i) 
(contained 1 in Ul, 3-8) 

IIvepides .. . yaias “IoOpias .. . evBovrov 

[yapu|Spov Nupefos]. . . 


(perhaps contained in il, 13-14") 
@ IléNomos AuTrapas 
vaoov Oedduaror TUAAL 


€T. a (perhaps in 1. 19) 
[Up ap|uacwy immous 
avt. §’ (perhaps in ll. 38-39) 
[yn |Tee cvvev|yov 
oTp.¥ \ “eg 6) 
Goret os (perhaps in ll, 48-58) 
Lereulpye) KOp Lae] . . ped povos Ur vou] 
. Lap|yqtav ro Nu feta avdnpols adXos 
. [alpyats aedtov 
icrorlaut perhaps in Ul. 73-81 
avers’ (perhaps in ll. 73-81) 
[Ma]xedw 66... [pir |adaxatos » alle tar 
evvay.. . T poo Hover Té vl wv : 
gaivovo’ om... pev snidduben Rk: 
aupace Ova... Tevia.. . Fbenlyertel 
TaptTaly| . 
(7 lines lost) 
1 according to Blass’ conjectural arrangement 2 from 


Sch. Pind. O2. 13.1 mpddupor kal Odpas ei@act Kadreiv Thy Képiv Gor, 
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29 (i) 
(lines 1-8 perhaps contained } 
Pierians . ... Isthmian land . . son-in-law of 


shrewd Nereus . .”) 


(dl. 13-14 were perhaps 
O God-built gates of Pelops’ shining isle *) 


(1. 19 perhaps contained 
[harnessed] horses to a chariot) 


(i. 38-9 perhaps 
for lack of husbands) 


(ii. 48-58 perhaps 


girls at the loom . . . . sweet-hearted sleep.... 
ancient city . . . . margin of the sea . . rays of the 


Sun) 


(dl. T3-81 perhaps 
and Macelo . . lover of the distaff .. to the 
flowing [river?] . . and addressed [him?] . . in be- 
guiling accents . . I lack . . with atwo-edged grief 
. poverty . . flee ye (?) altogether . .) 


(27 lines lost) 


1 Blass placed conjecturally what he considered the frag- 
ments of the first four columns (110 Il.) of this ode; they 
are too mutilated and their position too much in doubt for 
them to be printed here in full 2 Poseidon, husband of 
Amphitrite 3 Corinth 


Sia 7d Thy apxhv 7) TEAS elvar TleAcTOvyhao Tov “lobudy, mpddupov 
5é Tots eis TeAowdvynooy oTeAXRopevois. Baryvatdns: 70 MWéAomos 


KTA. $ cf. Apoll. Pron. Gram. Gr. 1. 1. 84 
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ee TPLTaT a peta Keivay| * 
iiulepa Mivas aprios 
irudev alohompupvors 
115 vavol mevtnKovta avy Kpntav opiro: 


otp.s Atos Evxnelou dé &ka- 
te BabvfSwmvov Kopav 
AcEiOéav dapacev’ 
Kal Ol AiTrEv Huttv AABY 
120 dvdpas apnidirous, 
Tolow ToNuKpHuVoY YOova 
vEeluas, aTOTAEWY WHET es 
Kva@oov ipeptav Tm oXev 
avt.s PBactrevs Evpwrriadas. 
125 dexat@ 0 Kvéavteov 
envi TeX EvTAOKAMOS 
[vuuda peplexvoelé vaow|? 
—-~vv-|# reupaue 
[--v —K]edv[—v — 


(8 lines lost) 


[— ov — Adpwvos ar]vEav® buyatpes 


otp.6 orev és véaly® Babvide- 

140 edov[* €x« To|U! pEev yévos 
ETNETO KAPTEPOYELP 
"Apyeto[s oXoto| ® Néovtos 
Oupolyv éyov], omorTe 
xpetlar<ou> cup] Goroi® paxas 

145 moo atv T éXadpos, TAT PLOV 
T ovuK amloxAapos kjadav,! 
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Two days thereafter! in fifty poopéd ships gay- 
painted came warrior Minos with a meinie of Cretans, 
and by favour of Zeus the Fame-bringer did wed the 
buxom damsel Dexithea; and left unto her the half 
of his people, men apt to arms, dividing unto them 
that craggy land;? and so was gone sailing home, 
that king of Europa’s blood, to lovely Cnosus. And 
in nine months’ time his fair-tressed bride bare 
Kuxantius ° to be lord of that glorious isle .. . 


(8 lines missing) 


. when the daughters [of Damon] had fled [to 
a new and] sunshine-steeped home.* Of his® seed 
came hardy-of-hand Argeius, who showeth® the 
heart of a destroying lion when he meeteth need of 
battle, came nimble-of-foot, and not without portion 
in the many noble gifts that his father Pantheides 


1 after the visit of Zeus and Apollo to the daughters of 
Damon? 2 Ceos 3 described by the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes i. 86 as the father of Miletus 4 Coressus ? 
6 Euxantius’? if Argeius hailed from Coressus (Kopnooés) near 
lulis, and the story of the Maidens (xépa:) was a local etymo- 
logising myth, we have the explanation of the appearance of 
the daughters of Damon in this ode (Festa) § the Gk. is 
‘hath,’ confusing the permanent attribute with the occasional 


1 IT omit brackets where the supplements are reasonably 
pertain : before a 4 letter-bottoms as of tps “As alot e 
£ 6p0ddinov (Wolff) or ee (J) would fit; écudpevoy too 
long 5 HF, not jut 7 or ek Tas 8 Barnett, 
other suggestions too ee ° H (ot lost by haplogr.) ; 
Jebb’s xpeids ti cup Bodot and Blass’s xpetds € xepBoAdo? both 
too long 10 Housman 
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avt.€ toca Uav[Oéida cdutojTo- * 
> fe ” 
Eos AmroA\X@V wiracev 
api T tatopia 
150 Eetvwy Te Pidavope Tipa’ 
45 \ \ / 
ev 0€ Aayov Xapitwv 
Tools Te Oavpacbeis BpoTov 
ai@v éivoev TEVTE THL- 
das peyawnrous ALT@V 
3 f n ¢ id , 
ér.f' tav é&va ot Kpovidas 
¢ jus >] if 
156 uiSuyos ‘Lo @utovxov 
OnKxev avr’ evepyeriav, NiTapa@y T ad- 
Awv otehdvav €rripotpov. 
papi Kal pace peyLoTov 
160 Kvd05 € exety apeTav* TAOU- 
Tos 6€ Kal OetAoiow avOpwTav optrel,” 


/ 4 
atp.n eGéret 8 av Eew dpévas av- 
/ \d ’ of \ 
dpos, 0 0 ed épdav Oeods 
% / / 
EXTrid KUSpOTEpA 
/ t r& ¢ / 
165 caiver Kéap* et O vyLElas 
\ 
Ovatos €@yv édayer, 
, > 
Gwe T aT OlKelLwY exXeEl, 
T POT OLS épifer’ Tmavti ToL 
TEpyis avOporrav Bie 
avT.1 emeTa voo puv ye voown 3 
171 wevias T amayavouv. 
“se 4 Sires ss € 
cov OT aPveos te 
joel pet peyahov O TE jetov 
Tau porEep@v TO 6€ Tav- 
175 Twy EVLA PEL oucev YyAVEU 
nn > > P oa." \ 7 
Ovarotow, aXN aie Ta hev- 
/ na 
yovra Ovtnvrat Kiyelv. 


to 
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had of the Lord of Archery, were it in the art of 
healing, were it in the kindly service of strangers; 
aye and much had Pantheides won of the Graces, and 
a marvel was he become to many men, ere he passed 
away and left the five sons of great repute, of whom 
to one because of his father’s well-doing the high- 
throned son of Cronus hath given many bright 
wreaths, and now hath made him victor at the 
Isthmus. 

I say and ever shall, that the greatest honour 
belongeth to virtue and valour ;? though wealth may 
be found walking with cowards and is fain enough 
to exalt a man’s spirit, a nobler hope doth cheer the 
heart of one that is good to the Gods; and if, for all 
his mortality, he hath dower of health and can live 
on what is his own, then vies he with the first. 
Disease and helpless poverty apart, every human life 
is attended of delight. The poor desireth small 
things as much as the rich desireth great; to have a 
plenty of everything is no pleasure to mortal men, 
rather seek they to catch that which flies them. 


1 the Inscription mentions a victory of Argeius as ayévetos 
or ‘beardless youth’ at Nemea; but that would be later 
than this, in which he is still competing among the taides or 
boys * the Gk. has the single word apera, which varies in 
meaning between virtue and valour or prowess 


1 Kenyon * cf. Plut. Aud. Poet. 14 (pacwuey misrby Kvdos 
KTA., omitting pal raf) 3 P yovlow|y 
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b] / v 1 M 
eT. TLL” KOUpoTaTaL 
Ouov Sovéovaot méptmvat, 
180 dccov av San Kpovov av NéAayYeEV TL- 
pap apeta © émipmoxdos 
4 a eee) A 
Mev, TedeuTabeioa & opbas 
[avdpt «lal? ede Ann NeL- 
[aree modu |SnXwrov * everElas ayarhpa. 


30 (ii) 
TO AUTO 
otp. “Ali€ov, | 7 cepvooorerpa Dua, 
és Kéov t lepav Xapito- 
VUMOv pepove ayyeniav, 
OTe paxas Opacuxerpos ° "Ap- 
5 yetos aparo viKay: 
avT. KONOV S avéuvacev Oo ev KNEEVYO 
av eve "To8 ov Cadeav 
NerrovTes HvEavtioa va- 
cov éredelEapev ESdop1- 
10 xovta ouv otedpavotow* 
ém. Karel dé Mota’ avduyevns 
YyAUKElaV AVY KaVayaY, 
yepaipova’ émtviKtots 
HavGeida dirov vidv. 


1H: P bytwa (but a Greek could not avoid taking this 
with @vudv) 2 Maas: P xp. rovd’ edaxe# Tiuay but un- 
metrically, and tévde should be rotroy ® Bl: OK 
5 K: &itey a (Blass) would fit, but we need a vocative, 
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He whose heart is stirred by most vain solicitudes, 
he getteth his honour only for his lifetime ; as for 
virtue, it may give a man toil, but well completed 
it leaveth him, even though he die, a right enviable 
monument of fame.! 


30 (ii) 
For THE SAME 2 


Up, thou giver of things revered, make haste, O 
Rumour, to holy Ceos with a message of gracious 
words, and say that Argeius hath gotten him victory 
in the battle of sturdy hands, and brought to mind 
all the feats which we of the sacred isle of Euxantius 
have displayed with wreaths threescore and ten at 
the famous neck of Isthmus, and that the native 
Muse is calling up the sweet babble of the flutes and 
honouring the dear son of Pantheides with strains of 
victory.® 


1 though this Papyrus must have had dydpi, Bacch. perh. 
wrote 6p90t &vd5pa, ‘well completed it setteth him up, and 
when he dies he leaves a right enviable,’ etc. 4 -perh. an 
announcement of the victory celebrated in the previous ode, 
written at Corinth by Bacch. and sent as a letter to Ceos 
3 7.e. Bacch., is preparing Ode 29? 


for the only 3 extant Epinicia of Bacchylides which have no 
vocative are incomplete ; cf. 37. 1 8 P Apacuxeip ee 
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31 (iii) 
‘lépwve Yupakocio 
trou ‘Odvpria 


atp.a ~Apictoxaptou YuKerias Kpéovcav 
Aduatpa tootépavov Te Kovpay 
buvet, yAuxvowpe Krelot, Gods 7 ’O- 
Avie opouaus ‘Lépwvos immous. 
aT. a [tev ]ro * yap ovv VTEPOX te Nixa 
6 [ovr “Ay[Aaig Te Tap evpvodivay 
[’Ardéov, Tobe A lecvopéveos eOneay 
drBov Tléxos? ctehdvw|y Kupheas, 
ém.a’ Opdnae dé Al ads ateipwv: |? 
“"A tproevdainl wv avyip,|4 
OS mapa Znvos NaYOv 
TEeLoTapKov ‘EXXNavov yepas 
oibe mupyobevra TodT ov bn eAap- 
hapéi KpvTTEWW TKOTO. 


e a 
otp. 8 Bpver pev iepa BovOvtous éoptais, 
wf / 5 > /, 

16 Bpvovot hirokeviats°? ayuiat: 
Adpures O VITO pappwapvyais o XpUTOS 
UYydardaXTov TpiTOdwy otadevTor 

avt. B' mapowWe vaod, TOOL péytoTov adXoos 

20 DoiBov mapa Kacrtarias pec pots 
Aérdor dsétrovat. Oeov Oeov tis 
ayNailétw, 0 yap aptatos Oh\Bwv'® 

ér. 3 émet ToTE Kal Oapacimou 
Avodlas apxayétay, 


1H, cf, 33. 48, not cevovro nor ¢épovro, which are too 
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Sl (iii) 
For Hierro or SYRACUSE 


VicroR IN THE Four-Horsge Cuariot-Rack aT 
Oxtympia 1 


Of Demeter that ruleth noblest-fruited Sicily, and 
of her daughter the Maid of the violet wreath,’ sing 
now thou, joy-bestowing Clio, and with them praise 
the swift steeds that ran for Hiero at Olympia. For 
with Victory the pre-eminent and Glory sped they 
beside the broad swirls of Alpheus, where they have 
made the happy child? of Deinomenes to win a 
wreath, and a multitude past number hath cried 
‘ Ho for a thrice-bless¢d man who possesseth of Zeus 
the widest-ruling office of all Greece and knoweth 
how to keep towered wealth unhidden of the black 
mantle of darkness !’ 

Rife are the shrines with festal offering of oxen, 
and rife also the streets* with hospitalities; and 
bright shines the flashing gold where high and rich 
wrought tripods have been set before the temple, 
in Phoebus’ great precinct that is served by the 
Delphians beside the streams of Castaly.5 To the 
God should we bring our honouring gifts, to the 
God; for therein lies the best of all good-fortune ; 
witness the lord of horse-taming Lydia; when Sardis 


1 B.c. 468 2 Hiero was hereditary priest of Demeter 
and Persephone (Hdt. 7. 153) 3 Hiero 4 of Syracuse, 
where this ode is performed 5 the pedestals have been 
discovered on the Sacred Way at Delphi, see on Simon. 170 


long 2 y.[ovoy] too long 3 Blass * Kenyon 
5 Richards: P -1as 6 P ayraileOw yap KTA. 
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25 evTe Tav Ten|pwpevar |! 
Znvos Tere cova at Kpt|ow 
Lapo.es Hepoal|y cadwoav aTplata, 
Kpotcov 0 xypucalopos| 


atp.y gvra& *Arodrov. [0 8 és a&ledmtoy 
apa 
30 porwy trodv| ddxpvoly ov Emerre 
pipverv éte [Oovrocv |vay, mupay dé 
NANKOTELX EOS | pomrapot|Oev atras 
aT. y vanoar , év0a ouly aoxo | TE KEOVG 
OU EVTAOKAPLOLS T emeBaw dral oi ov] 
35 Ovyatpace Supoméevats: yépas & és 
aimvy aiépa opetépas aeipas 
> / / os / A 
ér.y ryéyover’ ‘TrrepBie Satpor, 
Tov Dewy €otiv yapis ; 
mov 6€ Aatoiéas dva€ ; 
40 [€ppovo |i? ’AdXvattra dopor, 
3 [ovS adixvet|tiat pw arrowal pupiov 
€-9 @ / 2) ® n 3 HUP 
[ov mpoTemy ayadpato |p, 
otp.6 [ard aldetar Avdov maratdlv aot, 
| [owicoetar atari ypuaco|divas 
45 llaxtwdos, derkedtws yuvaiKes 
é& éuKtitwy pweyapwv ayovTat' 
avt.6 Ta mpocle 54 éyOpa dira: Oaveiv 
YAVKLO TOD. 
ee. = \ ¢ / / 
TOO ElTre, Kal ABpoBaTtav KéXevcEV 
iu / / By \ 
ante EvAuvov Oouov. éxdXaryov Oé 
/ / L dee ee. \ a 
50 mrapUevot, piras | T ava waTpl Xelpas 
émr. 0 éBanov" 0 yap tpopavis Ova- 
TOUT LY ex Ota Tos povev. 


arr éret Sevvovd Tupos 
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fulfilled the sentence delivered her by Zeus and was 
taken by the host of the Persians, Croesus was saved 
by Apollo of the golden bow. Aye, when he had 
come to that unlooked-for day, he would not await 
so woeful a lot as servitude, but had them build a 
pyre before his brazen-walled court and went up 
upon it with his trusty wife and his fair-tressed 
daughters wailing incessantly; and raised his hands 
towards high heaven and cried ‘Almighty Spirit,1 
where is the gratitude of the Gods? where is the 
Lord that Leto bare? Fallen is the palace of 
Alyattes,? [and I have no requital of the] thousand 
[gifts I gave;% rather is the ancient] city [of Lydus 
aflame, the gold-eddied Pactolus* [empurpled with 
blood], the women reft unseemly from the well- 
built houses. What was hateful once is welcome 
now; sweetest it is to die.’ 

So speaking he bade one of his soft-stepping 
men kindle the wooden pile. Whereat the maidens 
shrieked and threw up their hands to their mother ; 
for death foreseen is the hatefullest death to man. 
Nevertheless when the shining strength of that 


1 Zeus ? 2 father of Croesus, reigned c. 617-560 B.c. 
3 mpoméumery to give gifts, orig. processionally, cf. Aesch. 
Pers. 622, Theophr. Char. 30. 19 4 this river was said to 
carry gold-dust 


1 ]], 25-34 restored by Kenyon (25, 32, 34), Kenyon—Weil 
(36), Palmer (27), Jebb (29-31), Blass-Kenyon (33) =? Frick; 
mitvovo.y too long 3 ll. 41-43 ZL, 44 Kenyon—Blass (Jebb’s 
suggestions do not fit till 44 4 P mpdaberv 
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Aaprtrpov Svail Fev? pélvos, 
55 Leds émiactacas | weraynev |Oes védhos 
a Bévvvev EavOaly hroya. | 
U ” 3 \ e¢ a3 , 
aTp.€ amotov ovdev bre O[eod*® pélpiuva 
TEUXEL tote Aanoyevns VATrodov 
pépov és ‘LrepBopéous yépovTa, 
60 ovr Tavic pupors KATEVATTE KoUpals 
avt.e ov evoéBevav, OTL péyiota OvaTav 
b] b / b) / , 
és ayabéav aveTreuwe Uva. 
ee \ ¢€ LIND SF ” 
Ooot ye wev EXXad ExXovawy ov TLS, 
@ peyaivnte lépwy,4 Pernjoe 
ér.€ hdpuev céo TrELOVA YpUTOV 
66 Aokia Tera Bporav. 
[ev Néy]ecv ® Taper TW, oa- 
[tes wl) POov@ miatverac, 
[Gcopt|rAH hirdurmoy avdp apniov 
70 |teOu|tov oxamtpov Atos 


2 


atp.s' [tomndo|cwv te pépols éxovt]a Movaap: 
[ds dec|uaréa moze yerpt dn lav ° 
[ynplasos ébduepoy aldtr<is> 6rXBolp? 
[acvy]a oxorrets,® Bpay[dty evvta etdas |? 
avt.s' [d0A]cecca 8 érmls wnlo dpévecow 
avopav | 
76 [epapjepter: 08 da€lixpne nos] 
[“ExaBo]Xos eire Dépr[ tos viis| Ut 


lor didiocey 2 ll. 55-7 Kenyon (55), Palmer (56), 
Kenyon—# (57) 8 @[eav too long _ * Anon. sugg. 
meytotaivnr ‘I. 5 ll. 67-71 Blass (67, 70), Palmer (68), 
Herwerden (69), Kenyon (71) 6 BlL-#; 72 ff. Jebb’s 


ws 8 ey], ew @yjos, katpija, a[vdpds aicaly, wore xetpwa dai luwy 
are all too long, though his ali’ %jor]v, if so read, would fit ; 
too long also are Blass’s yadalyés and [adovay ]:{Advop]a, 
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awful fire rushed over them, then sent Zeus a 
black veil of cloud and quenched the yellow flame. 
Nothing that comes of the care of a God passeth 
belief, So then, the Delos-born+t did bear away 
that old king to the land of the Hyperboreans 
and there give him dwelling, him and his slender- 
ankled daughters, by reason of his piety, because 
he of all mankind had sent up the greatest gifts to 
hallowed Pytho. 

Yet of all the dwellers that are in Greece,? 
O illustrious Hiero, no man can say that any hath 
given to Loxias? so much gold as thou. If a man 
only batten not on envy, he will surely praise a 
favourite of Heaven, a lover of horses, a man of war, 
that holdeth the sceptre of the Lord of Laws, and 
eke hath share in the gifts of the violet-tresséd 
Muses,—one who, though his hand was terrible once 
in war, looketh calmly now that he is old on a 
happiness that is from day to day, well knowing it 
to be short. Yet deceitful is hope unto the hearts 
of us creatures of a day, witness the Far-darting Lord 
of the Oracle,? who said unto the son 4 of Pheres, ‘ As 


1 the earliest offerings of the Hyperboreans were to the 
Delian Apollo, according to Hdt. 4. 32ff. 2 Hiero may 
not be as rich as Croesus, but 3 Apollo * Admetus 
king of Thessaly, whom he served as neatherd 





Schwartz’s dopadéja, and Kenyon’s 6 Bouxéd]aos 1 E: 
for air<is> cf. ocoa<nis> 37. 15; alitis ail@- would fit, 
but the overlapping -y would leave too little space in 
the next line (-v’ adéa too long ; Jebb’s alére répi]y is too 
long even as ajite <ré>pwli]y 8 Jebb (but dovxa); traces 
of a circumflex over Ja and an erasure after cxo7e?s but no 
point pe! 10 SoA. and érau. Jebb, the rest # BiGAL « 
in 77 lA» otjdos (Wil.) is too long even without iota adscr. 
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‘Ovartov evyta Xp) Sudvpous aéEecv 
ém.s’ yvopas, OTL T avplov Orveat 
80 povvov adtov daos 
NOTL TEVTHKOVT ETE 
Cwav Babvmrovtoy TeXels. 
dara Sp@v evppatwe Oupov: TodTo yap 
KEpoewY UTEPTATOV. 
otp.6 dpovéovts cvveTa yapvw: Baus pev 
86 aiOnp apiavtos: vowp oé 7 OVTOV 
ov camera dvapoputos Leo ) Xpucos: 
avdpt & ov Oémts TohLov mapevra 
avt.€° yhpas Odrelav avtis ayKkopiocat 
90 HBav. apeTas ye pev ov puvdvOn 
Bpotav dua copmate héyyos, aXra 
Moica wy tpéper. “lépwv, cd 8 drXBov 
é7.€ KandruoTt érredetEao Ovatois 
avOea: mpakavre & ev 
95 ov PEper KOT MOV oLO)- 
Ta avy & arabeta Kara 
Kal meNiyh@ooou TLS UuYHTEL YapL' 
Kyias anoovos. 


32 (iv) 
T@ AUTO 


[tarmrous] v@ca 


aotp.a "Ere upaxoctay piret 
TONLW O XpucoKopas ‘AT OND, 
aatvOeniv 0 ‘lépwva yepatper’ 
TpiTov yap Tap oupanov vYridetpou YOoves 
1 EF, cf. popivw and goputés: P eiippoctva A J ter. 
nkdvw): P uwiber 
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a mortal thou shouldest nurse two opinions, this, 
that thou wilt see but one more morrow’s sunlight, 
and the other that thou wilt have fifty years of a life 
of ample wealth. Cheer then thy heart by righteous 
deeds, for therein is the highest of all gains.’ 


I ery words the wise may understand; the deep 
sky is not to be defiled, the water of the sea doth not 
decay, gold cannot be tarnished; but a man, he may 
not pass by hoary eld and then recover blooming 
youth.1 Yet virtue’s light waneth not with a man’s 
body, but is cherished by the Muse. Thou, Hiero, 
hast displayed before men the fairest of flowers; 
and one that hath succeeded getteth no honour of 
silence; so there shall be a true tale of things well 
done, and along with it men shall praise the grace 
of the honey-tongued nightingale of Ceos.? 


32 (iv) 
For THE SAME, 
Victor witH THE Four-Horsrk CuHariot aT PytTuHo 3 


The golden-haired Apollo still loveth the city of 
Syracuse, and doeth honour unto Hiero the upholder 
of public right. For now a third time? is he sung 

1 Hiero was sick of a mortal disease, and died in the 
following year; Bacch. is imitating Pindar OJ. 2. 93 
mand i. 1 (476 B.c.) 2 the poet 3 470 B.c.; the same 
victory is celebrated by Pindar P. i 4 he had won the 
horse-race at Delphi in 482 and 478 


TAGs 
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5 IIv@covixos aetderar 
b) U > lay |i \ cs 
okuTo0o[@y apeTa|* ouv imTov. 
e.9.2 [Hevoxpateos Ovyatep, cov 
| [dé Tua Peds matép|* as adéxtwp 
if 
[uaxap, émet OéXov |rt vow 
> a € / A 
10 [evAvpous exaTtov Trep| Vuvous 
/ Me b] > / 
otp.8 [KeXadéovtes ove] icop- 
[pomor éyovta Atxlas Tadavror ® 
/ 
Accvopeveds kK éyepaipopmey viOV. 
mapeatu 0 ev 4 ayyidrorge Kippas wuyots 
15 podvoy émrxOoviov Tade 
pnodapevoyv otehavors €péTTELv 
dvo 7 ‘Odvptreovinas 
27 / A lal 
aeloetv. TL Péptepov %) Oeotou 
dirov éovTa TavTobaT av 
20 AayXave Ato potpav écOor ; 


33 (v) 
[TO avTo 
KéeXnTL OrXVmTIA] 


lf Rv Ss / 
oTp.a  Kipoupe Zvpaxociwy 
(TTOOLWNTWY OTPATAYE, 
/ \ > 
yvoon ev Lootepavwrv 
a J yA al lal 
Moody yAvKvowpov ayadpa, TOV ye voV 
5 ai tls étryOovior, 


1 Bl. and others (P ]:) 2 H: J’s supplements do not 
fit in 8-10 nor account for xe (13), and the poem was doubt- 
less addressed to somebody (see on 30. 1) 3 Headlam 
4H: P mapeotiav 
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along with the prowess of swift-footed horses for a 
victory won beside the centre of a high-cliffed land 
e.g at Pytho. 

[O daughter of Xenocrates,t the God doth honour 
to thy father], whose daughter’s spouse is happy 
because we could not so honour the son? of Deino- 
menes that he should keep the scales of Justice 
level,s [even were we to chant] right willingly 
[unto the skilful string an hundred] hymns of 
praise. 

Yet can we crown him with wreaths as the only 
man on earth who hath achieved what he hath done 
in the glens of Cirrha by the sea, aye and we can 
sing of two victories Olympian.4 What is better 
than to receive a share in all manner of good things 
because one is dear unto the Gods? 


33. (v) 
[For THE Same, 


Victor IN THE HorskE-RACE AT OLYMPIA 3 


Biest leader of armies unto the chariot-whirléd 
men of Syracuse, thou if any man in this present 
world wilt judge truly of a joy-bestowing gift that 
is offered unto the Muses of the violet wreath. 


1 Hiero’s third wife, cf. Pind. Js, 2 Arg., Sch. O. 2. 29 
2 Hiero 3 éxovta proleptic, z.e. ‘so that he should have 
praise in proportion to his deserts’; it is not unnatural to 
regard ‘him’ rather than ‘us’ as the weigher, for the 
exploits are his and so is the praise as soon as ‘we’ give 


it 4 in the horse-race in 476 (celebrated in Ode 33) and 
in 472 5 p.c. 476; the same victory is celebrated by 
Pindar OJ. i 
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opbas: ppeva & evOvdrxov 
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XEs AuyupOoyryor PoP 
ov viv Kopupat peydhas la youoe yatas 
25 ovd’ adds AKA MaTas 
sve mainanra KUPaT A vo- 
pa? od év ATPUT@ xdel 
hem TOTpLXA ouv Cepvpov TVOL- 
alow ies Gewatrnd da pt- 
30 yvoros * avOporots iSety" 
em. a TOS pov Kal éuwol upia TavTa KéhevOos 
UMEeTEpav apEeTav 
vpvety,® KvavoTrAoKapnov 0 éxate Nixas 
yanrKkeoatépvov T “Apnos, 
35 Aetvopéveus ayépo- 
you Tatdes: ev Epdwy O€ un Kawor Oeds. 
EavOorpiya péev Depévixov 
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Give thy unerring brain a gentle respite from its 
cares, and turn thy mind’s eye this way, to look if it 
was with aid of the buxom Graces that a guest-friend 
of thine renowned as a servitor of golden-coifed 
Urania wove the song of praise he sent to a 
renowned city from a sacred islet Fain would he 
pour the voice from his breast in praise of Hiero. 
Cleaving the deep sky aloft with his swift brown 
pinions the eagle-messenger of the wide-dominioned 
Thunderer putteth sure trust in his mighty strength, 
and the shrill-voiced birds, they cower in fear. No 
stay to him are the summits of the great earth nor yet 
the steepy billows of the unwearied brine, but in a 
void unabating sped by a breeze from the west, plies 
he his glossy plumage conspicuous to the eye. Even 
so for me now are there paths ten thousand every 
way to praise your prowess,” O ye lordly children 
of Deinomenes,? by grace both of dark-haired 
Victory and of brazen-breasted War ;4* may Heaven 
never weary of blessing you! Gold-armed Morn 
saw that storm-swift courser the tawny Pherenicus 


1 4.e. see if this is a good poem 2 Bacch. imitates 
Pindar Js. 3. 19 (B.c. 478 2) 8 Hiero, Polyzelus, and 
Thrasybulus (Gelo was dead) 4 ref. (chiefly) to the defeat 
of the Carthaginians at Himera, B.c. 480 


1 Richards 2 Palmer: or better ai? P v 3 Hf, 
‘epistolary past’: P meulre: cAcevvay es moAw eadds 
d€: perh. @derev (Z), cf. 38. 73 5 Walker, despite Sch. 
Hes. Th. 116: P vwuara § P rvoaow 7 P inserts per 
8 Palmer: P vuvet: ef. Pind. Js. 3. 19 ff. 
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victorious beside the broad eddies of Alpheus and 
at hallowed Pytho.t - I lay hand to earth and swear 
that he hath never sped goalward fouled with the 
dust of fore-running horses; for his speed is the 
speed of the North-Wind as he flies ‘neath his safe- 
seated pilot to win for the hospitable Hiero new 
plaudits and another victory. 

Happy the man whom God hath made share in 
honours and hath given with that enviable lot life- 
long riches too. For no man on earth is fortunate 
in all things; witness the tale of that gate-breaker 
invincible,? that child of sheen-levined Zeus who 
went down to the house of slender-ankled Perse- 
phone, for to fetch up to the light from Hades the 
jag-toothed hound? that was son of Echidna the 
unapproachable. There was he ware of the spirits of 
hapless mortals, there beside the stream of Cocytus 
like leaves a-quiver in the wind on the gleaming 
shoulders of Ida where the sheep go grazing, and 


1 cf. Arg. Pind. Ol.i 2 Heracles sacked Troy, Oechalia, 
and Pylos 3 Cerberus 


1 ll. 50-55 ef. Stob. #7. 98. 26, 103. 2, Apost. 12. 65e 
2 Jurenka: way is too long 3 Palmer 
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among them outstanding the shade of that staunch 
wielder of spears, Porthaon’s son. 

And when the wondrous hero-child of Alemena 
beheld him in his shining armour, first drew he the 
shrill-twanging string to his bow’s end, and then, 
opening the lid of his quiver, picked out a bronze- 
headed arrow. But the ghost of Meleager appeared 
now close before him and spake as one that knew 
him well, saying, ‘Son of great Zeus, stay thou 
there and calm thy heart, and launch not vainly 
from thy hands a brute arrow against a dead man’s 
ghost. There’s naught to fear.. The princely son 
of Amphitryon marvelled at his words and said, 
‘What God or man reared such a scion as this, and 
where? and who slew him? Sure’ the fair-girdled 
Hera will soon send the slayer of such an one 
against me also—albeit flaxen-haired Pallas, me- 
thinks, will look to that.’ 

Then answered Meleager weeping, ‘ Hard is it tor 
earthly man to bend the will of a God. Else would 


my father Oeneus the smiter of steeds have made 


1 Meleager 
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cease the wrath of rosebud-wreathéd Artemis, the 
reverend, the white-armed, when he besought her 
with the sacrifice of so many goats and red-backéd 
oxen. But nay, the Goddess-Maiden’s wrath was irre- 
sistible, and she sped a wide-mighted boar, shameless 
in battle, into the lawns of Calydon, where on the 
flood of his strength he went goring the vine-rows 
and slaying the sheep together with every man that 
came athwart his way. With aright good will and 
for six days together did we that were the flower 
of the Greeks maintain a loathsome warfare against 
him, and when God gave us Aetolians the mastery, 
we buried those that were slain by the violent 
onset of the squealing boar, Ancaeus to wit and 
Agelaiis the dearest of my trusty brethren whom 
Althaea bare in the far-famed palace of my father 
Oeneus ; aye, and with them did a dire fate destroy 
yet others; for Leto’s wily? huntress-daughter stayed 
not her wrath, and with a right good will fought we 
the stubborn Curetes for the tawny hide. And | 
slew in that fight, among many more, Iphiclus and 


noble Aphares the swift brethren of my mother; 


1 or warlike; the reference is to Artemis 


1 Kenyon: PayyeAov *° HL; péptatovistoolong 7 H; 
mpos 8° or tay & would be too long 4 Housman 
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for hardy-hearted Ares distinguisheth not a friend 
in war, and the javelins go and come blindly from 
the hand ’gainst the lives of the foemen, and bring 
death to whom God will. 

‘With no thought of this, my ill-starred mother,! 
the wily daughter of Thestius, plotted, fearless 
woman, my destruction, and turned key and took 
from the carven chest the swiftly-dooming log which 
Fate had ordained long before to be the bourne of 
my life.2 It so fell out that I had overtaken before 
the walls of their ancient well-built city of Pleuron, 
whither they fled, the faultless figure of a man, to 
wit Daipylus’ valiant son Clymenus, and was in act 
to slay, when sweet life went faint within me and 
I felt strength fail—ah me!—and with my last 
breath wept my woe for the glorious youth that I 
must leave behind me.’ 

"Tis said that then for the only time was the 
eyelid of Amphitryon’s son, that never feared war- 
ery, wetted with a tear, because he pitied the fate 
of that suffering wight; and he answered him, 
‘Best were it for mortals never to be born nor ever 


1 Althaea * 7.e. burnt the log whose life was fated to 
go with her son’s, cf. Swinburne Atalanta in Calydon 


1 Brooks, or éyKAdoaca (Shackle)? P  eyxaavoaca 
2 Kenyon: Prote 3% Jebb, cf. 32.90: P wwuvda  * Jebb: 
P 70.5’ with « erased and o altered toa * Stob. FU. 98. 27 
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sree. B 10¢1 rn a 
€7. € OLWTOS avnp Tao¢e1 hwv[ noe yAvKELaY] 
‘Halodos mporroh0s 
Moved, dv dv abavarot Til wadct, TouT@ |® 
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to look upon the sunlight; but seeing no good 
cometh of these laments, one should speak of that 
he is like to accomplish. Is there, I ask thee, in 
the palace of warrior Oeneus an unwedded daughter 
like in beauty unto thee? I would fain make such 
an one my splendid bride.’ Whereat the ghost of 
the stedfast warrior Meleager answered him: 
‘ Deianeira left I at my home with the green of youth 
upon her sweet neck, unwitting still of the golden 
enchantress Cypris.’ ! 

O white-armed Calliopé, stay thou here thy well- 
wrought chariot, and sing now of Zeus Son of Cronus, 
Olympian captain of the Gods, and of Alpheus’ 
never-wearying flood, of the might of Pelops,? and 
of Pisa, where the feet of the renowned Pherenicus 
won the race he hath come back from unto em- 
battled Syracuse with a leaf of happiness for Hiero.? 
Now we should thrust envy aside with both hands, 
and if any man succeed, give praise for truth’s sake. 
On this wise spake a man of Boeotia, Hesiod, servitor 
of the sweet Muses, ‘Whomso the Immortals honour, 

1 Deianeira compassed H.’s death, cf. 11; the point is that 
Fate is fulfilled in the end * Pelops’ grave was in the 


‘altis’ or sacred enclosure of Olympia 3 the garland of 
wild-olive which was the prize at Olympia 


1 P rade 2 Bruhn 3 11, 193-4 Housman 
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Kab Bporav pnpay émlerOat. | 
195 melBopat EV LAPEWS 
everéa KerevOov yA@ooay ovlK atoTpa- 
Teov|1 
/ cy / t \ 
méuTre lépwver ToOev yap 
/ ff > I 29 
TO weves JarXrovow éc OXI oi, | 
TOUS O peyearopuTop - 
200 Zebs axivytous év eipyyla puvrdooot.|* 


34 (vi) 
Aaxyou Keiw 
[madi] cradiet ‘(OXNpTLA 
/ / \ , 
otp.a Aayov Atos peyiotou 
AadxXe héptatoy TodEecat 
Kudos ém 'AXdeod mpoyoais [+ aueTpa,]° 
du daca Trapolev 
5 apmedotpopor Kéov 
yy / cle ge) , 
aeoay wot OnvpTtia 
mMvE TE KAL OTACLOV KpaTeEd- 
cav otepavoss eOetpas 
/ , ‘4 
oTp.&  veaviat Bpvovtes: 
10 oé 6€ vov avakiportrov 
Ovpavias Uuvos ExaTe viKas, 
‘A pla TOMEVELOY 
A) moSdvemov TEKOS, 
yepatper Tpodopots aot- 
15 Oats, OTe oTAbLoy KpaTn- 
cas Kéov evxréiEas. 
1 EB, cf. 38. 26 (ov« éxrds dixas would surely have been 
thought cacophonous) 1G 3 H: P -rarwp 4 Wil, 
Platt 5 H; gives a good contrast between mapoiderv here 


and g& 5¢ viv below; the ode is divided into 3 parts of 
3,6, jal: 
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the good report of men doth follow him also. 
Readily am I persuaded? to send Hiero a faming 
voice without swerving from the path,? for from such 
praise spring good stocks which I pray the Great 
Gardener may keep undisturbed in peace.® 


34 (vi) 
For Lacuon or Cros 
VICTOR IN THE | Boys’ | FooT-RACE AT OLymptia 4 


The feet of Lachon have gotten him of most great 
Zeus the best of glories at the outpourings of 
Alpheus.® Past number are the deeds for which 
young men with wreaths thick upon their locks have 
sung erstwhile at Olympia for victories of vine- 
rearing Ceos in ring and in race-course. And now 
a hymn of Urania queen of song is chanted before 
thy house, O wind-footed son of Aristomenes, in 
honour of the victory in the foot-race with which 
thou hast given Ceos fame.® 


1 Hiero had evidently asked for the ode 25% my 
praise is not more than the truth’ (exaggeration would 
invoke Nemesis against the person praised) 3 metaphor 


prob. from vine-cuttings or slips, which if they ‘take’ well 
are left to become trees, cf. Alc. Ox. Pap. 1788. 15. ii. 19; 
Bacchylides calls his native Ceos aumeAorpépos and doubtless 
knew the process well (34. 5) 4 B.C. 452 ; cf. Oxyrh. Register 
Ox. Pap. 222, where the name is given as Adkay (see on 29 
init.) ; the Cean inscription gives Aaxwy Apitotopeveos otadiov 
twice among the Nemean victories 5 an untranslatable 
play upon the name Lachon suggests a happy omen 6 the 
ode seems to have been performed as a greeting to the victor 
when he returned to Ceos 
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35 (vii) 
TO AUTO 


atp. “OQ Napa Ovyatep Xpovov te Kat 
Nuktos, oé TEVTNKOVTA pl hives, “Apepa, | : 
EXKALOEKATAY EV ‘Ohuper| ig. BNA: | 
[ou] BapuBplopovo Znvos| éxate 2 

5 [e]yros aipalcias kdeevvas | 
K plveLv Tal xuTara Te] : Aawnpav TOO@V 
"Edda Kal yviwy GplaTarKes oOévos: 
@ 6€ ov TpecBUTAaTOY vElmys yépas 
vikas, éw avOporoow evOoEos Kéxdn- 
10 tat Kal wodvgyrAwtTos. “Aplectoméverl|ov4 
[ed]7 exoopn|oas ote|pav|[oroe Aayo|va, 
5 [89 tore mou xi|ye Xarporap [yat-] 
[as &vepOe Kei|uevov evoeB[eés| 
[Yaw én’ otf \¥w Carl ata] dlapacict lope 
15 [—v—v]al.]e ratpisos 

[— uv — u—v]veoxpitou 
[ |v atexvov 

aT. 

(first 8 lines of the antistrophe lost; then 9 mutilated 
lines containing maidas eve ie [Kéov? Tro |- 


AvapTeAl ov], [axeip]arov vpr[ ov], Znvos év; then the 
Jirst 3 lines of the epode lost) 


6 


1 ll, 2-5 #, C.R. 1923. 148 (uijves J) 2 frags. 29 and 33 
(K) belong here (# and Lamacraft) 3 P must have omitted 
TO. * ll. 10-11 Housm. et al. (ed7’ EZ): "Ap. patronymic as 
in Boeotian (no room for watéa in 11) > H, but junction 
of ll. 12-17 with 11 and placing of Il. 26-34, though prob- 
able, is not certain 6 must have been compressed as 
ebSotos KexaAn- (9); cf. 11. 19, 31. 23, 40. 50 
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3D (vii) 
For THE SAME 


Thou radiant daughter of Time and Night, fifty 
months command thee, Day that art sixteenth at 
Olympia,! by favour of deep-rumbling Zeus to judge 
for Greece within a far-famed wall? both speed of 
nimble foot and pre-eminent might of limb ; and to 
whomsoever thou mayst award the chiefest meed of 
victory, he is forthwith called famous and much- 
envied among men. When thou gavest the wreath’s 
adornment unto Lachon son of Aristomenes [O then 
sure came unto] Chaerolas {in the earth] below a 
pious [medicine against] Death, that woeful silencer 


‘of lips 3 


(3 mutilated lines containing . . fatherland . . 
newly decided . . childless ; then 8 lines lost ; 
then 9 mutilated lines containing . . sons of the 
Greeks . . [Ceos’ isle] of many vines. . a 


pure hymn of praise . . Zeus; then 3 lines 
lost) 


1 months were local in Greece; 50 and 49 lunar months, 
alternately, separated the successive Olympic festivals, 
which lasted from the 11th to the 16th of the Elean months 
Apollonius or Parthenius. The boys’ events took place on 
the 14th, but the great banquet at the Prytaneum was on 
the last day, and it was then prob. that this ode was 
performed 2 of the Altis 3 Chaerolas (for the name 
cf. Bechtel Gr. Personennamen, p. 463) seems to have been a 
kinsman, perh. grandfather, of the winner ; somewhat as in 
Pind. P. 5. 98 ff., the winner’s wreath of victory, lke an 
offering to the dead, gives his kinsman, who would have 
praised him but for death, temporary resurrection, as 
Pindar’s ode gave it to the ancestors of Arcesilas 
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év. Ilvédva te unrodvtav 
ULVEDY Nepeay te kal loOpov. 
40 ya o ETLEKNT TOV XEpa 
KOMT Ag OMA" cup ada- 
Oeia d€ Trav Name. YX péos* 
OUTIS PEROT aD x al “EAAa-| 4 
vas ovv* aXLKL YpoVv@ 
45 Tats ewy avnp Te m|rev- | 
vas €déEaTo viKas. 
o Led KEPAVVEYXES, call er apy |ypodiva® 
ox Oatouw ‘ANpevod Tehéa[as pey|adoreas 
deodotous evyas, wept Kplatt T ol]raloca]s 
50 yAaveov AitwaAidoos 
avon éXatias 
év [léXNorros Dpvytou 
KXeELvois aéOXoLs. 


36 (vill) 
Avtoundet Drevacio 
TmevTdbrw Népea 


OTP. a Aogay, « @ xpusardaror Xapites, 

mevotyBporov doint’, émel 

Movaay ye* io8dedapwrv Oetos mpopatas 

evTuKos MrevodvTa Te Kal Neweatov 

5 ZLnvos evares édov 

vpvetv, 001® unrodaixtay 

Opéwev a NevKw@AEVOS 

"Hpa mepixrertav aéOrov 

mpotov Hpaxrel BapidOoyyov déovta. 
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. singing of Pytho and her sacrifices, and of 
Nemea also and Isthmus.! I will lay hand to earth 
and make boast—and truth alone can set any matter 
in the light—that none ever, boy or man, hath 
received more triumphs among the Greeks in an 
equal time. O Zeus whose spear is the levin-bolt, 
on the banks of silver-eddied Alpheus too hast thou 
granted his prayers in a fulfilment famousing and 
God-given, and bestowed about his head the grey 
anadem of Aetolian olive” in the renownéd jousts 


of Phrygian Pelops. 


36 (viii) 
For AUTOMEDES oF PHLIUsS 
VIcToR IN THE Five-Events at NEMEA 


Ye Graces of the golden distaff, deign to bestow 
\the repute that winneth men; for a divine spokes- 
man of the violet-eyed Muses ® is ready to sing praise 
of Phlius and the thriving plain of Nemean Zeus, 
where white-armed Hera reared the ravening roaring 
lion that was the first of Heracles’ renownéd labours. 


1 doubtless a list of the winner’s victories 2 go called 
after Oxylus the Aetolian Heracleid ‘founder’ of Elis 
® the poet 


1 Blass 2 Headlam: P ev 3 1], 47-9, Blass (apy. 
Headlam) 4 Blass: P re 5 Kenyon: P 6m 
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avt.a Kee howtxaomides 7) iOeor 
11 wpwttatov Apyetwy xpeTol 
aOrnoav én’ Apyenop@! tov EavOodepKis 
Téby awtevovta* dpakwv vTépoT os, 
capa féXXOVTOS Hovov. 
15 @ motpa TohkuKpaTes* ov viv 
met ‘Oikretbas TAAL 
gTelyetv és evavdpous aylutas. | 
edmis dvOporav vpatplecrar vonpula’® 
Tr. a 6 aL: dav] 4 
ér.a axat Tot “Adpactoy Tar[aiovidar] 
20 méumev és OnBas Uorvuvetcei trAayK[ TO 
Boa@oov.]|* 
/ > ) > / > ve 
Kelvwv att evdoEwy ayovev 
> / \ an 
ev Neweéa krewvol Bpotav 
ol TpleTel oTEhAVM 
\ > if f 
Eavlav épewvtat Kopav. 
25 Avtounoer viv ye viKa- 
TaVTl vi Oalpwv EdwkKeV. 
/ \ > / e 
atp.8 mevtaédotow 74p eveTperTeY (05 
aot pov dtaxpiver pan ® 
\ 
vuKTOS SLxounvidos evdeyyi)s TEehava* 
30 totos “EXAdvwr be atreipova KvKXOV 
hatve Pavuactor déuas, 
durKov TPoYoELbéa piTT@V 
Kal wehappvArou KAGOoV 
AKTEAS ES ALTELVaY TPOTTE “TOV 
ee SI7) Pc StaeS \ \ ” 7 A 
35 allép’ ex yetpos Boay wpe’ Aawy 


1 P abaAnoayvrapx. (no trace of correction of mw to em) 
2 Neil: P acvayevorra 3 Blass (not peeind, however, that Ja 
is visible): Jebb’s mpovolas is too long 4 Kenyon "hy 
Blass’ Inpoterl belongs to 1. 76; ef. Tonic Bwbéw, Aeol. Baddnui, 
Hoftm. Gr. Dial. 3. B70, 2. 296 § With some hesitation I 
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There the crimson-shielded demi-gods that were the 
flower of the Argives held the earliest jousts, held 
them for the sake of Archemorus slain in slumber 
by a huge and yellow-eyed serpent, an omen of 
coming slaughter.t Yet O thou powerful Fate! 
The son of Oicles? could not prevail on them to 
march back unto their populous streets. Hope 
robbeth men of their understanding ; and then too 
it was she that sent Adrastus son of ‘Talaiis to Thebes 
for to aid the wandering Polyneices. From those 
renownéd jousts at Nemea comes fame to any mortal 
that crowneth flaxen hair with wreath biennial ;2 and 
now God hath given the same to the victorious 
Automedes. For he was conspicuous among the five- 
event-men even as the brilliant Moon of the mid- 
month night surpasseth the stars in radiance; aye 
even thus shone the marvellous figure of him amid 
the vast ring of Greeks, as he hurled the rounded 
quoit or evoked the people’s shouts at the launching 
of a branch of the dark-leaved elder into high heaven, 


1 Archemorus, the infant son of Lycurgus king of Nemea, 
when his nurse left him to show a spring to the Seven 
Warriors as they passed on their way from Argos to Thebes, 
was killed by a serpent; whereupon they returned, buried 
him, and founded the Nemean Games in his honour 
2 Amphiaratis the seer with the Seven on their expedition 
against Thebes 3 the Nemean Games were held in the 2nd 
and 4th years of each Olympiad 





keep P’s reading, which (cf. Manil. i. 471 and Housman’s 
note), if right, means ‘distinguishes the magnitudes of 
the stars,’ z.¢. leaves only the brightest ones visible; an 
alternative is to read SanpiCer dade ‘surpasses the stars in 
brightness’ (which in either case must be the general inten- 
tion of the passage, and is therefore given opposite) and 
compare Aesch. Cho. 932 aiudtwy éraxpice and Sch., Hesych. 
eTNKpLoEV 7 Housman: P wrpuve 
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> / x / > / / 
avt.B % TeXNevTAGAasS Ce ac Tanas: 
ToLw|s vrrepO lupe oOéver * 
yura|Anéa dia sic tl evr | aia Tedaaoas* 
tKET [Acwmo|y® mapa Toppuposivar, 
40 Tov KREOS mao av yO ova 
/ 
AAOev Kal em Exxata NetXov: 
Tai T ém evvaet TOpw 
oixevat Oepuwdovtos eyxXéwv 
laTopes Kovpar Stwkinmot “Apnos, 
é7.8 cav, ® TorAUVenA@TE avak TOTAaLOD, 
b] / 4 / Nee / At id £5 2 
46 éxyovwr*yevoarTo Kal UiTvAou T potas €d0s 
otevyer Ot evpetas KENEVOOU 
pupia tavra paris 
oas yeveas ALTTAPO- 
, fa) ray \ 
50 Cover Ovyatpav, as Geoi 
gv TUXALS WKLITTAY apxa- 
yous atopOntwy ayulay. 
oTp.Y Tbs yap OUK OlOEV KUAVOTTAOKd LOU 
OnBas évdualtov Torey, 
c.g. [1 Tay peyarovu]uov Alyiwar, peyiotou 
\ A al / / ef 
56 [Znvos a fevyGetca Never TEKEV Hpw, 
| [ris] ® d€ c@[tecpay réd jou 
[) wlas Bacavov |Nepelatov 
[evpev o Cal tay Kptlt[as, | 
60 7[ts 6 eo OS “Apravay Kpara.o|d 
| VA[péws OUK otlcl en] evtremrAov [ou] [vevvor, | 
avt.y noe Kepavpjav * ehinoorepalvor] 
x[ovpav, To]oat T addrat Gear ® 
1 Kenyon—Z (rtoigd’ too long) ? Kenyon—Jurenka ; 
m[pds ylata would also fit 3’ Housman et al. 4 Jurenka 


et al. : P eyyova 5 # (55 Bl.) § P must have added 
ov and (below) read 4 not 7 or KAewvay? Corcyra, 
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or his completing the quick sleight of the wrestling- 
match.! Even in such wise did his lofty-hearted might 
bring to ground strong-limbed bodies five, ere he came 
to the bank of purple-eddied Asopus, a river the fame 
whereof is gone into every land, even to the remo- 
test parts of Nile; the prowess of thy offspring, 
thou much-envied prince of streams, was tasted by 
the cunning spearwomen children of charioting Ares,® 
that dwell nigh the fair flood of Thermodon,* yea 
and by the towering dwelling-place of Troy; by a 
wide path everywhere marcheth the measureless bruit 
of thy family of bright-girdled daughters,®> whom 
Gods so happily stablished as captains of city-ways 
unravageable. For who knoweth not the well-built 


city of the dark-haired Thebe, or Aegina [of great 
.name] who bore a hero ® in wedlock with most great 


Zeus? Who knoweth not her? that watcheth o’er 
the land where every man [that seeks judgment 
findeth] the test given by the Nemeans? [And who 
but knows Harpinna,°] the fair-robed bed-fellow [of 
Ares, | and [Corcyra ® damsel] of the twining wreath, 
aye and other the modest maids that were bedded 


1 7,e, quoit, javelin, and wrestling; the other two events 
of the pentathlon were the jump and the foot-race, in which 
Automedes apparently failed; three events were enough to 
secure victory (Aristid. 3. 339) 2 Telamon, Aias, Achilles, 
Neoptolemus 3 the Amazons 4 in Pontus 5 the 
daughters of Asopus, of whom we here have a partial list, 
are the subject of a poem by Corinna (33) § Aeacus 
7 Nemea 8 mother of Oenomats 8 or perh, Cleone, 


see opp. 


however, completes the list of the five ‘ Daughters’ dedicated 
at Olympia by the Phliasians (Paus. 5. 22. 5), and for -av cf. 
ardabela 12. 204 8 ll, 68-65 Jebb (P must have had trocca 
and evvaiowy) 
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e[vvats édjapnoav apiyveTtoi TaXaLod 
65 [awatées ai|dotar ToTamod KeNdOoVTOS, 
e.g. [ov viv Gryyha jay TT ONW 
—— [k@pol 7 layod|cé Te vicaly] 
[ SapBirous av|\r\ov Boat 
[Tiov®’ 2 oper \Daas ; 5 pariorta] 
70 [Ze Xp) be pw ael déperv “Hpa tle rep lav, 
[xovpav © émetta Znvos épicbé|veos 
a [yplucéaly telGévTa lomdoxov ev eitreiv 
vT pt, | ° 
[wlatlecpay ay|vautrTov épwtav:4 
0.9.9 [vov O€ Kat KreElevav Bpotots 
1 [iva Te@y pe|Agwv 
[evayopebyra} mpo€er| ov, | ® 
[Avropnoes, va|giorav 
[he aepaidOoyyoly buvov,§ 


| 
| 
ds 


OTP. 6 [6s Kev euvX oe] Kal amropyper@ * 
80 [col mayer’ av’ at|puTopr Xpovov 
[Totcty 7 é| ruywopevors aiel repava Kor 
[cap Ne]yeq vikav. TO yé TOL KaXOV épyov 
yunolov bpvev TVYOV 
vod Tapa Satmooe KElTaL 
85 avy & arabeia Bporav 
Kado TOY, elt lep Kat Oavyn tis,] 1° 
Neimerat Movoa| av HedyAOTowv aQu|ppa. 
avt.0 eal & avbpe| map apeTatow odob| 
TodAat: ctakpiver dé Oey 
90 Bovha [ro KpuBnoo|wevov vuKros| Svopototy* | 
e.g.  |Tov dé Xetpeo T ayalye Kal TOV apelw 
[Znvos aio’ evpuxtu| moult 
[turds 8 0 mpos €cOAa T odjevawr * 
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so illustriously with Gods, daughters all of the ancient 
sounding rivert [whose splendid] city? |is now 
honoured by revellings] and the acclaim of flutes 
[consorting with lyres that ery] victory ? 

[To Zeus and Hera first must I ever bring honour,? 
but the next place in| my praise belongs to the golden 
violet-tresséd [Cypris, mother 4] of relentless loves ; 
[and now also], to champion [in fair speech the 


strength of thy] limbs, [Automedes, I have sent a 


= 


ro 


voice-rousing island hymn, [which in thy life] and 
after thy death shall tell [both to thee and thy] 
descendants for endless time the tale of [thy] Nemean 
triumph. <A noble feat that hath won lawfully- 
begotten songs of praise is laid up in the house of 


.the Gods on high ;° and if [a man should die], the 


fairest playthings [of the sweet- voiced | Muses are 
left him when they are made of men’s true words. 
Many lie [the roads unto] human | prowess, | and ’tis 
Heaven's will that decrees [what shall be hidden in 
the glooms] of night; [the doom that is given of wide- 
thundering Zeus leadeth weak and strong alike; [as 
blind is he that shall travel towards good things as 


1 Asopus 2 Phlius 3 Pausanias 2. 13. 4 speaks of a 
temple of H. at Phlius 4 or framer; the ref. probably is 
to Bacchylides’ infatuation for the victor > as this ode 
might be in an earthly temple, like Pindar’s to Diagoras of 
Rhodes, O/. 7 (Arg.) 


1 Jebb-# * Dorie 3rd pers. pl. cf. 13. 10 3). 72-3 
Blass—# “ we should expect mention of Hebe (Str. 8. 382) 
but «at wlaz[ép’ is impossible even supposing kai to have been 


omitted, or written in the previous line: for ware:pa cf. Synes. 


(who read the Lyric Poets, cf. Sa. 154) H. 326 d 5K 
® fr. 35 (K) belongs here (E) ? Blass 8H 9 ll. 79- 

E (79), Kenyon—£ (80, 81), Kenyon—Blass—Headlam (82) 
10 }1. 86-96 Jebb-—#H 11 gpoixr. 18 too short 22 purevowy 
impossible because t would be partly visible 
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s X A \ A 
e.g.  |X@ pos ara, mpiv porety| 
95 [és metpav: waccav 5é 7 lavpots 
[av ]Opl|aow Motpar avvierPar} To wéXXov. 
é7.5 vppev d[é eal Aduartpos é]doxe xapiv } 
\ tf: 4 / / 
cal Atwv|voouv Kpovidas| Oeotimatov modu 
vaiew atop|Ontovs Oar |evvtas. 
100 ypuceocxartp\ov Atos | 
[65] Te Karov el perac| 
[was] atvéou’ Trmok|évou| 
Tatot cvv Kw| pots apuap-|? 
Ld / 4 
[rélotte mevt|dOXov Exatu.| 


37 (ix) 
PAyAdw 'AOnvaiw 
Spouet “Lo utal 
otp.a ([Dylua, cv yap alud apeta Ovatar 
é|tovyvets 3 
[Pd]rAa Kal rag|iw mipavoxers | * 
[Totor| wertapPBalOéos|® 
[yalas v|70 xev|Oopévors, 0-| 
5 [aot yélvwyt avldpes KAUTOL TL] ® 
[ravre y|wpw Evvov, ote ypv[céav idov ev-| 
o[ABolv odGarpotow [aPrwr| 
mlavA lav atpaxtray ya\r\|nv\ obs, | 
"AlyAla@? Kai viv Kagtyyyntas aKolTas 
10 vaciwotiv <p> % éxivnoev péMtacar, 
’ / bd \ 9 fA-2 +3 / a yy 
avt.a  [alyeipes® ty abavatoy Movoav ayarkpa 
1 P Fai M. 97-WTebb 2s *1110894 Blanes tesa Blea 
4 Jebb 5 sic: ll. 83-9 # (3, 8 end), Blass—# (4, 5), Blass (6 
nmavT. xopy, 9), Jebb (6, 7 but vixay at end, 8 ravAay), Crusius 
(7) 6 or comparing Il. 6 and 51, yévwvrar [paldiuol re], 


breaking Maas’s law ? ? prob. P orig. had ayAaot; correc- 
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.g. he that shall make for evil, ere he come to the trial ; 
and the Fates have given but] few men [power to 
read] the future. 

To you of Phlius, for sake of [Demeter] and 
Dionysus,’ [the Son of Cronus] hath given, for you 
to dwell [and thrive in] ever unravaged, a city 
respected of the Gods. Whoso winneth an honour 
of golden-sceptred Zeus, him let all men praise. 
With songs of revelry follow ye, I pray, the son of 
Timoxenus, for his victory in the five-events. 


37 (ix) 
- For Acrats or ATHENS, WINNER oF FoorT-RaActs 
AT THE IsTHMUS 


O Rumour, who visitest the tribes of men for 
prowess’ sake, and to all that lie hid in the black 
deeps of earth proclaimest of him that wins renown 
in aught common to all Jands,? that he hath seen 
with calm eyes the golden restful surcease of his toil, 
—so now for Aglatis his sister's spouse hath moved 
this shrill-voiced island bee,4 that so an immortal 
offering of the Muses, an offering not made with 


1 for these Gods at Phlius cf. Paus. 2, 13. 5 ff. 2 b0c01— 
or rather its unexpressed antecedent—and é7: below go with 
mpavoxers on the Greek principle illustrated by ‘I know thee 
who thou art’ 3 his eyes are calm because he has won 
4 the poet, paid by the brother-in-law ; kvéw is used of getting 
one of a company to sing or speak, cf. Plat. Lys, 223 a 








tion would not now be visible, but the circumflex is clear: 
ef. for the name Anth. Pal. 7. 78 8 EH; the Greeks were 
less apt to speak of themselves allusively, and »’ mends the 
metre ® Blass 
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BACCHYLIDES 


hands, should be a joy common to all mankind, 
telling to the world a new achievement, telling how 
many times he hath made _ honour for spacious 
Athens and glory for the children of Oeneus! by 
binding his flaxen head with flowers by grace of 
Victory. In the illustrious jousts of Poseidon he 
straightway showed the Greeks the swift onrush of 
his feet; aye, while he yet breathed a hot storm 
of breath he nevertheless stood a second time at the 
bounds of the course,? and a second time wetted 
the raiment of the lookers-on with the oil from his 
body as he fell into the cheering crowd when he 
finished the four-round race. Twice did the spokes- 
men of the wise umpires proclaim him victor at 
Isthmus, and twice also have they proclaimed him 
beside the holy altar of Zeus Son of Cronus at 
Nemea. And famous Thebé gave him due welcome, 
and spacious Argos also and Sicyon, and they that 
dwell at Pellana and amid the cornfields of Euboea 
and in the sacred island of Aegina.? 

Various are the paths men seek that shall lead 
them to conspicuous fame, and ten thousand the 
knowledges of man; for one thriveth in golden 


1 son of Pandion and name-hero of one of the Attic ‘ tribes’ 
2 ready to start 3 this refers to his previous victories 
at the Theban Heracleia or lolaia ; at the Argive Heraia and 
the Sicyonian Pythia; at the Pellenaean Theoxenia; at the 
Euboean Geraestia or Amarynthia ; at the Aeginetan Heraia 
or Aeaceia (Jebb) 





surely impossible without a voc. to mark - it) ths P 
Onras Saf Pas 4 FE (ovpoow BL.) 5 sugg. Jebb: 
in P & atte is corrected to Satire (Siavey having been corrupted 
to did viv? EH) 6 ]]. 24-28 Kenyon (24), Platt (25, 28), Jebb 
(26, 27) 7 ]]. 29-36 Kenyon 8 Blass 
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38 (x) 
"AreESauw Metatrovtive 
madi taraioTh Uvéia 


atp.a Nixa yrAuKvdwp’, [bratay yap|? 
col mat|np wTacce Tipmar | 


1 Blass = «thoe: P raion 2 Wilamowitz: P has evcAwv 
for é@A@v * Housman: P idvcas 4 =mépayrar © Kenyon 
6 E (yaAureiavy would be unmetrical) 7 Il. 1-7 partly 


restored from paraphr. Stob. F7. 3 ap. Ursin. Carm. Iilustr. 
Fem. (1568) Barxyvaldns 3& thy Nikny yAukidwpdy gna cal ev 
moduxpvaw "OAvurp Znvl wapiotapévny Kpivery TéAOS GBavaTols TE 


kal Ovntois aperys, otherwise by Z (1. 1), Jebb (2-3) 
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hope because he hath skill or hath honours of the 
Graces or is versed in divination, another bendeth 
a wily bow at pelf, others again exalt their spirits 
upon works of the field and with herds of kine.? 
The future brings forth issues inscrutable ; we know 
not on which side Fortune’s seale will sink. The 
fairest of things is, that a good man be envied much 
of many, albeit I know the great power also of 
wealth, which turneth to account even the unprofit- 
able. But why do I drive a long story outside of the 
straight course?? After victory comes mirth. [With 
the din] of flute [and lyre] let us mingle [songs of 
revelry in honour of the son of Aglaophon].? 


38 (x) 
For ALEXIDAMUS. OF METAPONTION 
Victor IN THE Boys’ WrestTiInc-Matcu aT PytTuo 


O Victory, giver of sweet things, who [hast 
exceeding honour] of the high-throned Father [of 


1 ef. Solon. 13. 43-54 * a Greek audience could hardly 
fail to take pwoxpdvy with yAgéooay ; Bacchylides uses yAdooa 
33. 195 for a song or story, when he ‘sends a tongue’ to 
Hiero; so the ‘long tongue’ here need not have been 
grotesque ; cf. kaki yA@aooa for ‘slander’ 3 the general 
drift of the sentence is clear, but restoration doubtful 
because the (dead, cf. 1.3) father’s name was almost certainly 
here (cf. 36. 102) and we do not know it; the victor’s name 
is short for ¢.g, Aglaophemus, his father’s might well be a 
compound of the same adj. 
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Heaven’s children], and standest beside Zeus in 
golden Olympus to judge the issue of prowess both 
for God and for man, be kind, thou daughter of 
deep-tresséd Styx the guardian of right.) ’Tis thy 
doing that the revelry and mirth of stalwart youths 
possess Metapontion’s God-honoured town to-day, 
and praise for his Pythian victory the admirable child 
of Phaiscus. Kindly was the look wherewith the 
Delos-born Son of deep-girdled Leto received him, 
and many the garlands of flowers that fell around 
Alexidamus on Cirrha’s plain by reason of the might 
of his triumphant wrestling ;? the sun ne’er saw him 
come to the ground that day. And say it I will, that 
had not Justice been turned from the straight path, 
he would have come back to the cattle-rearing plain 
of his country with his hair crowned with another 
wreath, with the all-welcoming® gray olive won 
beside fair-flowing Alpheus in the sacred lawns of 
holy Pelops. [Not that any man] wrought guileful 
acts upon the lad in the spacious land [of the Olympic 
Games]; rather was a God the cause ; or else was the 


1 it was usual to swear by the Styx 2 the victor 
was greeted by the spectators with showers of leaves and 
blossoms (@vAAoBoA la) 3 7.e, the ‘events’ for which it was 
the prize were open to all comers 


_ 


ZAAaM = fAnbi: Badu Jebb 2 Fennell oN el ipa tae), 
(cf. 24, where ye is a correction of re, and 36. 3 where te 
remains uncorrected) * Herwerden: P Sixas redevdov 
5 Blass 6 H: Jebb’s o¥ 71 SdA0s kaxddpwy is tautological 
with zoixiAas tTéxvais and leaves x@ovl KadArxopw unqualified 
by the necessary genitive 
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highest meed reft from his hands by the oft-erring 
judgments of men.t Howbeit he now hath victory of 
the Huntress Lady of the golden shaft and renownéd 
bow, Artemis the Assuager,? to whom of yore the son 
of Abas? did set up an altar that was the place of 
many prayers,* he and the fair-robed daughters whom 
almighty Hera had driven in fear from the pleasant 
house of Proetus, yoking their spirits to an imperious 
frenzy. For their still-girlish hearts led them to go 
into the precinct of the purple-zonéd Goddess and 
boast that their father was far richer than the flaxen- 
haired consort of the dread wide-mighted Zeus. 
Whereat in wrath she cast into their breasts a 
changed spirit, and with dire shrieks they fled to the 
leafy hills, far from the city of Tiryns and her God- 
built streets. Nine years had passed since the brazen- 
bucklered demi-gods that feared not the war-cry had 
left God-favoured Argos to dwell there, they and 
their much-envied king. For a relentless quarrel had 


1 Jebb compares Paus. 6.3. 7: ‘The statue of Kupolemus 
of Elis (at Olympia) is the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, and 
the inscription upon it records that Eupolemus won the short 
footrace for men at the Olympic Games and that he was also 
victorious twice at Pytho and once at Nemea, The following 
also is told of him :—three of the Hellanodicae or judges stood 
at the end of the course, of whom two gave the race to 
Kupolemus and the third to Leon the Ambraciot, who after- 
wards sued before the council of Olympia the two judges 
who had given the victory to their fellow-countryman’ 
2 Artemis was the goddess of Metapontion; the epithet 
suits the context, she consoles him for losing that victory 
by giving him this; and it suggests ‘Huepnolia, the name 
under which she was worshipped at Lusi, cf. Paus. 8. 18. 8 
3 Proetus, king of Argos 4 at Lusi in Arcadia 


1 yucpa would not fit the gap 7? gen. (Jebb): the second 
iota of P’s evpyBla: is not completed and was doubtless 
intended to be erased, but forgotten 
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leapt up from a slight beginning betwixt the brothers 
Proetus and Acrisius, and these bruised their peoples 
with feuds that passed the measure of right and 
with miserable fightings, till at last those peoples 
had besought the children of Abas that they should 
divide the fertile land and the younger should found 
Tiryns ere all fell into grievous plight. ‘Then for the 
respect he bore unto the race of Danaiis and 
charioting Lynceus,! Zeus Son of Cronus had chosen 
to give them rest from their hateful woes; and the 
huge Cyclopes had come and built an exceeding 
good wall for the famous town, which now those 
godlike heroes so illustrious did inhabit instead of 
Argos the famous nurse of steeds, Thence was it that 
they fled speeding forth, those dark-haired virgin- 
daughters of Proetus; and their father’s heart was 
seized with pain and his mind smitten with strange 
thought, and he had plunged a two-edged dagger in 
his breast had not his spearmen restrained him with 
assuaging words or force of arm. Meanwhile the 
maidens wandered wild for thirteen whole months 
in the thick forest, and fled to and fro in the sheep- 
walks of Arcady.2 But when at last their father 
came to fair-flowing Lusus,? he took thereof water 


1 kings of Argos, ancestors of Proetus 2 Jebb com- 
pares Paus. 8. 18. 7 for the cave to which they fled and other 
topographical details * aspring near Lusi; folk-etymology 
doubtless connected Aodaos with Aovecda ‘to wash’ 
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1 Jebb once: PmoAw 7 Shackle-Z#, taking éo7: with rou, 
‘thou hast’ (mpouwy became mpouo: from mpiauo’ below; ec8 
was lost by haplogr.; mpouor was changed to mpéyova by a 
syllable-counter, who took it with Mpiduowo and altered 
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and washed him, and besought the ox-eyed daughter 
of crimson-kerchiefed Leto, lifting his arms to the 
rays of the careering sun, that she would deliver 
his children from the hapless frenzy that misled 
_ their wits—‘and I will offer to thee twenty red- 
haired oxen that know not the yoke.’ She heard 
his prayer, that beast-pursuing Daughter of a peer- 
less Sire, and prevailing with Hera, made cease the 
God-abandoned rage of those rosebud-wreathéd 
maids; and the same straightway made for her a 
close and an altar, and imbrued it with the blood 
of sheep and set up dances of women there. From 
that spot passedst thou, O golden Mistress of peoples, 
with Achaean warriors unto a horse-rearing citadel, 
and dwellest now with happy fortune in Meta- 
pontion,! aye and possessest by Casas’ fair stream a 
delightful grove which those chieftains established 
for thee* when at last by the counsels of the 
blessed Gods they sacked the well-built city of 
Priam along with the brazen-corsleted sons of 


Atreus. 


1 near Tarentum in Magna Graecia, Latin Metapontwm 
2 lit. ‘there is to thee a precinct of chieftains having 
founded,’ or as gen. absolute ; for the chieftains see 1. 113 


égoapévwy to agree with it): P mpoyo|yor ecoduevor, which 
neither scans nor gives sense ; for the only ancestors they 
could be Artemis and Priam, are out of the question 
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1 Jebb: P arapxe: spc i 
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Whoso hath a just mind will find throughout all 
time ten thousand valiant feats achieved by 
Achaeans. 


39 (xi) 
For Tetstas or AEGINA 


Vicror IN THE WrestTLING-Matcu at NEMEA 


To-day if e’er before, O Clio queen of hymns, 
steer thou like a cunning pilot the ship of my 
understanding ; for the Lady of Victory despatcheth 
me for a friend’s sake to Aegina’s isle, there to adorn 
a God-built city and the strong-limbed wrestling 
[might of the son of . . . which hath prevailed] at 
Nemea. 

(the rest 2s lost) 


40 (xii) 
[For Pyrueas or AEGINA 
Vicror IN THE Pancratium aT Nemea?] 
(43 lines missing or mutilated) 


‘ .., he shall make cease their insolent violence 
by putting judgments into effect among men.?__ See 


1 the same victory is celebrated by Pindar Nem. 5; the 
date is prob. 481 B.c. 2 the prophecy concerns Heracles, 
its speaker is prob. Athena 
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® TOTAMLOU Ouyatep 
divavtos Aiyww’ nmtodpor, 
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what a crushing hand the son of Perseus! lays with 
his manifold art on the ravening lion! for the man- 
slaying bright bronze will not pierce that fearful 
body, nay, the sword is bent backward. O surely 
it shall come to pass that on this spot the Greeks 
_do vie for wreaths in the sweating labour of the 
pancratium.’ 2 

There spring for man beside the altar of the 
peerless ruler Zeus, flowers of renowning Victory 
which for a very few among men do make signal 
glory all their lives, and when they be enwrapt in 
the dark cloud of death, bestow on them the immortal 
fame of a thing well done together with a destiny 
that cannot fail. These things fell to thee,O son of 
Lampon, at Nemea, and so thou ’rt come to magnify 
a lofty-wayed city, come with thy hair crowned with 
chaplets of all manner of gay flowers, come to the 
tune of voluptuous flutes and sweet-breathed revel- 
songs, come to thy native isle, an ensample of 
eminent might in the pancratium. O Aegina, thou 
gentle-hearted daughter of a swirling stream,® great 


.1 Heracles was the reputed son of Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus 2 a prophecy of the founding of the Nemean 
Games 3 Asopus, cf. 36. 47 ff. 


1 1], 58-62 Blass (58, 59 Nixas, 60, 61 but a), E (59 gepe- 
Kudéos sic), Jebb (62); 1. 58 cf. Apoll. Synt. 186: épirvdeos, 
avdeOetow, avdtdwow do not fit 2 neut. 8 70-73 Jebb’s 
suggestions fit but not the others’ 4 not apf 
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avT.y TOL peyddav [Kpovidas] + 
80 ed@xe TLLav 
év Ttravtecow [aéOrors, | 
mupoov ws “EALact THAE| 
daivwv' TO ye cov [yévos? ailvet 
Kab Ts Uvraux7s Kol pa] 
85 [Oools <ava yav> le\pav > 
TOdET aL TAPPEWS 
> Af \ > \ 
nuTe veBpos amrevOns 
avOenoevtas ém [dyOous| * 
Kovpa ody ayyYLoopots 
@ / b) > nN A ¢€ / 5 
90 OpwaKkove’ ayaxNectalis étatpalts, 
> / \ be / , 6 
ém.y Tat dé cotehavwcdpe|var how |ikéwv 
avdémv Sovakos T él rtyo-| 
piav a0 poo 
t / \ / 8 
TapGévot péXTrovat Tleov KpaTo|s, 
/ , / 
95 déomowwa tray£e|tvou yOovos, | 
"Evoaiéa te podo|tayuy, | 
a Tolv aypeét lav éri[xTe IInréa] ® 
kai TeXapova Bulatav] 
Alax@ perxy Geta’ év ev| va, | 


oTp.0 Tav <0’> vlas!? depoipayous 

101 tayuv tT ’AxiArEa 
everoegs T EptBotas 
Tate’ vrepOumov Boal Poor] 4 
Aiavra caKxeapopon 1 po, 

105 bor él mpvuva atadels 
eo yer Opacundpdiov 6 op- 
paivovtTa vaas 
Oeotrecio Tulpl kadoar| ® 
"Kxtopa yad|Keouitpalp, 
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is the honour the Son of Cronus hath given thee in 
all the jousts, making it to shine afar to the Greeks 
like a beacon. Aye and thy offspring! is oftentime 
praised by a maid of proud bearing, as her nimble 
feet leap to and fro on thy holy ground ’mid her 
far-famed girl-neighbours as lightly as a careless 
fawn’s on the flowery hillside, while crowned with a 
native culling of reed and crimson blossoms they 
sing together of thy might, O mistress of an all- 
welcoming land,? and of rose-armed Endais who 
bare in wedlock with Aeacus Peleus the great 
captain and Telamon the strong fighter, aye sing of 
their sons the war-kindiers, the swift Achilles and 
fair Eriboea’s* so valiant child Aias, the warrior 
hero heliper-at-need who stood on his poop and 
stayed the rash onset of bronze-girdled Hector that 
would burn the ships with fire ineffable, when the 


1 the Aeacids 2 Aegina: the reference is apparently 
to a Partheneion or Maiden-Song 3 wife of Telamon 


1], 79-84 Blass (79, 82, 84), Kenyon (81), Kenyon—Z (83) 
2 xAéos 18 too short 8 Bl.—Z: 1. 85 was written as part of 
84, but dva yay must have been omitted ; Aeveo?s is much too 
long 4 K; for éwt with accus. cf. 46. 1 and Sappho 38. 2 
ém yay wéAaway 5 ll, 90-92 Kenyon (90), Headlam (91), 
Jebb (92) 6 rAdKois véewy would be too long 7 #, accus. 
with credavwo.: P advpoww 8 ll. 94-6 Jebb—Blass (94), 
Housman (95), Palmer (96) ® or aypéray, cf, Alem. Parth. 
8; inmevtdy, inndray, aixuatdy, all too long; ll. 97-9 # (97 
aypérav), Jebb (97 end), Schwartz (98), Sitzler (99) 10 10% 
Jebb: P weas 11 Kenyon 12 ]1, 108-10 Kenyon-Blass 
(108), Kenyon (109, 110) 
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110 Omore II|nretdas| 
tTpaxetav | Atpetdaroe plaviw 
avt.8 wpivatlo Aapsavisas| 
T édXuvoev a| Tas’ | 
\ \ \ / 
ov mplv pev [ToAVTUpyo |v 
115 “INiov Oantov adotu 
> an 2) / x 
ov Nelrrov, atuomevot O€ 
mTaccov ofelay payar, 
e0T éy TEdi@ KNOVEwY 
patvort Ayeiddevs, 
120 Naodovoy Sopu ceiwv. 
GNX’ OTE On) TOAEMLOLO 
AHEev loatepavov 
Npidos & GT POMNTOS vios" 
>. O ef Oé Q \ ’ / 2 
eT. wot év cvavavéi Ol vpoy avépwr| 
125 mrovtw Bopéas vo Kv- 
pac daifer 
\ 3 / ’ i Li 3 
YUKTOS dvTacas WvarTe [AXoMEvas, | 
AHEev € ouv pacciuSpor@ 
“Aoi oT OpErev O€ TE TOVTOY, 
130 oupla votou 6€ Kohn woay Tvod | * 
ioTLov apTrar€éws <1'> a- 
erxmTov €€iKovTO Képaov’ 


1 


/ «A n ’ \ / > 
aTp.€ ws Tpmes, mel KNVOV al- 
xpwatav “Ayirréa 
/ Ded f 
135 puuvovt é€v KALoiNoLY 
elvekev EavOas YUVALKOS, 
Bosanidos ¢ imepoyutov, 
Geotow avtTewapv XEPAS | 
porBav? éctdovtes UTral 
“ 3/ 
140 yetumvos aiyday, 
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bitter wrath of the son of Peleus had risen against the 
children of Atreus and given the Dardanids a respite 
from their doom;! who ere that day would not 
sally from the wondrous towered city of Ilium, but 
had cowered there afraid of keen battle whenever 
raging Achilles went brandishing his deadly spear to 
make havoc in the plain. But ah! when that 
intrepid son of a violet-wreathéd Nereid? ceased 
him from the war—as amid the dark bloom of the 
deep the North-Wind afflicts men’s hearts with the 
surge when it meets them as Night riseth,? but with 
the light-giving Dawn ceaseth, aye and smooths the 
sea, and they set their sail to fill in the favouring 
breath of the South-Wind till they reach the 
unhoped-for haven where they would be—even so 
then, when the Trojans heard that spearman Achilles 
abode in the tents by reason of a fair-haired woman, 
the lovely-limbed Briseis, they raised hands to the 
Gods because they had seen radiant sunshine be- 
neath the storm, and sallying every man from the 


1 cf. 12, 15. 415 fff. 2 Thetis, mother of Achilles 3 the 
phrase is apparently an extension of the ‘rising’ of the 
stars 





1°Arp. fits better than ’Apyelows:: Il. 111-14 Desrous- 
seaux—Blass (111), Desrousseaux—Jebb (112-3), Blass (114) 


2 Schwartz 3 Blass: P originally had avve[, which points 
to ayreAA[ in his archetype: none of Jebb’s parallels to his 
avareAAoueva Ajtev Se cdy ... ’Aovis nearly so bad; if the 


stars rise it is conceivable that the night should; avareiwo- 
pévas would generally mean ‘being spread out to reach. . .’ 
- so also taydw Arat. 557 4 P ovpiat corrected from ovpavia: 
kroATaocay Blass, mvog Housman; xoArécay must have the 
same subject as é/covto, and the position of dé is tolerable 
after the genitive E80. Le 
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mTacavodta Oé NuTOVTES 
tetyea Naopédovtos 
és TedLov KpaTEpav 
ai~av vopivay pépovtes, 
b) / > / J na 
avT.€ wpaav te hoSov Aavaois, 
146 wtpuve & "Apns 
eveyyns AuKiwy Te 
Aoktas dva&é Amor 
Ua / ] > » lal "sh 
iEov T émt Otva Oaddacas, 
150 vavol S €UT PULVOLS Tapa | 
papvaye’; evaptCoweva@v 
S _cpevde porov 
aimate yaa péNawva 
¢ f ¢ \ / 9 
[ Extop|éas vo xecpos, 
155 [77 AvO]é 7 HutOéor- 
/ > he Ce als / 
alu tapBos| taobéwy ov opmayv. 
’ / s / 9 , 5) / 
évr.e [a dvad |poves, 7) weyaratow €XTLoLW 
[ped Jovres vmeppiarov 
[db porn otovTo] 3 
160 [Tp@e|s immevtal kuavemTioas €k- 
[rpnoacw Apyetwr] véas 
[vuxros Yopov eiAalmivas 7 é&v 
[@ ape|pars éfeuv Geodmatov TOA 
pédov apa TpoTepov oe- 
165 vavta dhowtEar Sxdpavdpov 


4 


otp.s Ovackovtes tr Aiaxidass 
EpetwtNaors* 
“ > x / ? 
eg.5 TOY eb Kal TLeTEAEUTAK | 
|  BadvEvroles wupais 7) | 
170 [y@ortotor TeBapuéva TVpPots | 
| [c@part’, Arr aiel cdiclr] 
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walls of Laomedon,! sped into the plain with stub- 
born strife in their hands, there to rouse terror in 
the Danaans, urged of lancer Ares and Apollo 
Loxias lord of the Lycians; and so were come to 
the seashore and fought beside the poopéd ships, 
and dark earth grew red with the blood of men slain 
by the hand of a Hector, and there came fear on 
demigods through the onset of men that seemed 
Gods. Ah the misfortunates! great indeed were 
the hopes fed the exceeding pride of those horse- 
men of Troy, till they made sure they would burn 
the azure-eyed Argive ships, and so their God-built 
city should see dancing and feasting both by night 
and by day. But alas! they were doomed sooner 
to encrimson swirling Scamander, dying by the hands 
of the death-dealing Aeacids ; for whom albeit [their 
bodies be ended] with the deep-logged [pyre or 
the burial of the up-heapéd tomb, there liveth 
nevertheless a glory evermore by grace of the 


1 builder of Troy 


1 perh. wapat but P mapa [ not mapo[ 2 Poley (155) ;s 
mihua wl, Av Se uw] too long (155), and so are wévOos and o- 
| tefav; P dividing wrongly had nu:@eoor | rapBos; 11. 154-158 
Kenyon (154, 157), # (155, 156, 158) 3 Jebb—-H (édpoevy 
is too long) 4 11. 160-3 Nairn (160), Jebb-# (161), # 
(162), Nairn—Z# (163) 5 Jebb-# (in 1. 169 of is rather 
more likely than o[, but o is not excluded 
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e.g. [Swer xréos adverréwr | 
[gate Movoar| 
oak. ‘4 \ > tal 
[a@avatais ovv aodats. | 
~ > S > / \ 
175 ov yap GhapTreot VUKTOS 
\ ? \ 
macupavyns Apeta 
‘a Qn > > an PS lA 1 
KkpupGeta’ apwavpolvtas ovodotaory, | 
> / > 2, 637 Sy > 4 32 
avtT.s AX éurredoy axlapnata| 
Bpvovea doa 

180 oTpwpartat KATA yav TE 
Kal TOAUTAaAYyKTOV OaXacaap. 
Kal wav pbepexvdéa vaaov 
Ataxod Tia, cvy Kv- 

Kreta € diroatepavo 
185 cody KuPepua, 
Ktvvopia te caodpor, 
a Jarias Te NEXOYVEV 
” / ) b] / 
ATTER T eva eBewv 
avdpav € ev elpnvg purdooet. 
ém.s’ vikav T epixvoea péATrET, @ DEOL, 
191 [lv@éa, werérav te Bpotw- 
/ / 
perea Mevavépou, 
tav em “Addevod te poats Papa 81) 
TiMacey & KpvTeappLaTos 
x i , / 

195 ceuva peyaduuos A@ava, 
puplov T On pitpatow avépwv 
éatepavwcey eOeipas 
’ / RF 
év Ilavehrdvov aéOXors. 

Ld > if \ 
aoTp.$ et py Twa CeporeTrns 
200 dOovos Biarat, 
> / \ ” 
aiveltw codoyv avdpa 
ouv dita. PBpora@y b€ wajLos 
1. Bp ped 
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.g.sweet-word Muses and by virtue of immortal 
| songs. | 
For radiant Prowess is not dimmed, she is not 
hidden in the rayless murks of night, but goeth 
ever up and down both upon the land and the 
- much-wandered sea, abounding in a fame that never 
fails. And lo! now she honoureth the enfaming 
isle of Aeacus,! and guideth his city with aid of that 
lover of wreaths Good Name, she and Orderliness, 
the dame discreet who possesseth jollity and keepeth 
the cities of pious men in peace. Chant ye the glori- 
ous victory of Pytheas, O youths, and eke the aiding 
care of Menander,* which the dread high-hearted 
Athena of the golden chariot hath so often honoured 
at the streams of Alpheus, where in the All-Grecian 
Games she hath crowned with the headband the 
locks of myriad men. Let all such as are not in 
bondage to blatant Envy give due praise to a man of 


skill. There’s faultfinding in every work ; but truth 
1 Aegina 2 The Athenian trainer, cf. Pind, NV. 5. 48 
+ Tyrrell 2 Kenyon—Platt 
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TdvTecot pév €otiv er Epos’ 
ad anradeia piret 
205 wKav, 6 Te TavdapaTwp 
xpiv0s Kane 
Epymevov acey acer’ 
vo pevéwy b€ waTaia 

yAoao aidns pivvOes } 

e.g.” [Téms, arnra i tela oe | 


[10 lines lost| 


220 érmids Oupov Laiv[ec:| 
TA Kal Cy@ TLioTUVOS 
gowixoxpadéuvors [te Movoats] 3 

ér. [ Deve Twa Tavee vleomAOKoy docu] 4 

paiva, Eeviay Te dida- 

225 yaov YEpaipe, 
Tav éuot Aaurav tl dpexev yap ov}® 
Prnxpav eT ab pnoars Teva, | 
Tav ely ® eTU MOS apa Krew 
TmavOanrns euais évéctakle dpacty, | 

230 Tepreerrets viv aowbat 
mTavtTe KapvEovtTe Aa@. 


1 cf. Cram. 4.0. 1. 65, 22 ch 3 Nairn 4 Jebb: 
P had orig. i[émAokov: tavde is ‘attracted’ for rotro, ‘I 
show this as a new-made gift’ 5 ll. 226-9 Blass-Jebb- 
Housman-H (226), Stiss (227), Housman (229) (éraéphoas 
aorist participle; for meaning cf. dpdw mpés Kur. J.A. 1624) 
§ P eck’ (read elk ?) 
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is wont to win, and all-vanquishing Time ever 
enhanceth a deed well done. The vain speech of a 
-man’s enemies minisheth it all unseen [for a while, 


A 


[ten lines missing | 


. cheereth his heart with . .. hope; and I, on 
that hope relying and on the crimson-coiféd Muses, 
do show this for a new-woven gift of hymns, lauding 
therewith the splendour-loving hospitality which 
Lampon showed me in expectation of no mean 
return ; and if the flowery Clio hath in truth imbued 
my wits with such grace as he expected, then shall 
he be proclaimed to all the people in songs that will 


delight the ear.} 


1 there is a confusion, prob. designed, between two uses of 
xdpis, a favour or requital of kindness and the charm or 
grace of a work of art, cf. Theocr. 16 fin. 
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41 (xiii) 
KnXeotrTor\éuo Oecoaro 
immo. Ierpata 
/ Ee \ ¢€ / Q a } / ’ s 
oTp. a D per eiwapOar Tapa Saipovos av 
Opwtrots dpa Tov" 
aupdopa & écOXov <7’>1 apanrbv- 
ver BapvTAATOS oXovCA, 
5 [kal To|v kaxov? tr idavy Tev- 
vet kaTopOwbetoa TLav 
6 adXos adXolay Ever’ 
avT.a juptat d avdpav apetat, pia T €[K| 
[macd|y*® mpoxetat, 
10 [ds To] 4 wrap yetpos kuBépva- 
[cev dt]xataror® hpéverow. 
ovt év BapuTevOécty appo- 
Cer axa hoppiyyos oupa 
Kal MuyuKAaYyyels Xopol, 
ér.a  ov7 év arias xavaxa 
16 [yadx]oxtutros'® adr ed’ Exact@ 
[xapos|” avdpav épypmate Kad- 
NLtaTOS* ev EpdovTa 6€ Kal Peds o[ por] 
KnrXeortoréum O€ yap 
20 viv xp1) Llocwerdadvos te etpai- 
OU TEWEVOS KENAOTC AL, 
Iluppiyou 7 evdo€ov immovexoly viov,|§ 
ds hiro€eivou te Kal opPodixou 
eg. [olkoe amerOor] . . 
(16 lines missing) 
40 [-u-—élu@dea Oecoa[r v ——| 
[U-uxl] ev yudrors: 
[--v IH]avrérns xl. ——] 
[- Vv" —lea [—]Seav 
(the rest is lost) 
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41 (xiii) 


For CLEoproLeMuS OF THESSALY 


VICTOR IN THE CHARIOT-RACE AT THE Petrata! 


A happy destiny is God’s best gift to man; but 
even as Chance crusheth the good if she come with 
a load of woe, so she maketh the wicked eminent if 
she win her way. Honour hath various shapes, and 
myriad are the kinds of human prowess; yet one 
outstandeth all, and it is his whom a just mind 
guides in what lieth to his hand. ‘The deep misery 
of battle is no place for the voice of the lyre and the 
clear-ringing dance, nor hath the clash of bronze 
with bronze to do with merrymaking; rather in 
every act of man is the right time the best, and 
“God too prospereth him that doeth a thing well. 
And now ’tis the time to sing a meed unto Cleopto- 
lemus, to sing together of the precinct of Poseidon 
of the Rock and of Pyrrichus’? glorious chariot-victor 
son, who [went forth from] a hospitable and upright- 
judging [house . . 


(16 lines missing) 


. sweet smelling . . . in the fields of Thessaly ; 
seepaplelesnal: a. 


(the rest is lost) 


1 the Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes 3. 1244, ‘ Petra in 
Thessaly where Games of Poseidon are held’ ; these Games 
and the place are otherwise unknown, but cf. Pind. P. 4. 138 
2 probably the victor’s father 


1 Jebb * Schwartz—Stiss: P 76n corr. to cax[ or xai[ (cf. 
36. 19), whence Jebb i = ‘and’; but Jebb’s c&yaroly is too 
long ; 440@<i>o0]v would fit, but leave the objt. of redxe:, 
needed to contrast with éc@Adv, unexpressed ; # 7é6]v is too 


short 3 Jurenka: é[s fvyd]v too short 4 Headlam 
5 Wilamowitz 6 }]. 16-18 Kenyon (16, 17), Jebb (18) 
7 Blass 8 Blass 
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42 
Stob. Fl. 10.14 [x. adicias xa) pirapyuplas Kal mreovetias]: 
BakxvAldov ’Emivikw 


¢ eS b a / \ \ 
ws 6 ama€ eitrety, Ppéva Kal TuKWaV 
Képdos avOpwetrav Biatat. 


42 A 
Sch. Aristid. 3 P 317 BD [ei 8) Kal apua ye amd ray 


"AOnvay Td Gpxatoy, ovK ard THS BiceAlas]: Tovro elrey bs Tier 
NeysvT@v OTL of BicedcGrar ekevpov 7d &pua of yap wep) Baxxv- 
Aldnv Kal Wlydapov buvnoarres Tovs ep) ‘Iépwva ral TéAwva ev 
inmixh Tapéerxov brdvowy Sieercreras Thy lwminhy ekevpecv. 


43 


Sch. Od. 21, 295 [Kévravpov, ayarAutoy Edputlwyva]: Bakxu- 
Aldns 5€ Sidpopoy olerar Thy Evputiwva. onal yap émitevaberra 
Aciapeve + ey “HA bBpio TiKas emixeipjoat TH Tov ~evodoXovryTos 
Buyatpt, Kal 8: TovTo bd “HpakA€ous avaipeOjvar Katplws Tots 
éxet® émioTavros. 


44-44 A 


Sch. Jl. 12. 292 Etbpadxny rhv Polvixos Zebs Ceacduevos ey 
Tivt Actu@ve weTa Nuupav &vOn avaréyovoay npacen, Kal KaTeAOoy 
HAAakey EauToy eis Tatpoy kal ard Tod otduatos KpdKov Emvet. 
odtw Te Thy Evpémny amathaoas éBdorace Kal SiawopOuevoas eis 
Kpytny éulyn avrn: €10’ ottw ovv@Kicey ad’thy ’Aotepiwyt TE 
Kpnra@y Baotret yevoudyvn de &yxvos éxelyn Tpeis matdas eyevynce, 
Mivwa, Saprndova, Kal ‘PadduavOvy. 7 toropla mapa “Hoiddp Kal 
Baxxvaldn. 


1 Barnes: mss detapevos 2 so Eust: mss here ofkots 


1 of. Eust. 1909.61  ? slain at the wedding of Peirithotis 
3 this would suit fr. 46, but the host there is Ceyx 4 if; 
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42 


Stobaeus Anthology [on Injustice, Miserliness, and Covet- 
ousness] : Bacchylides Victory-Songs : 


Let me say it once for all, gain overpowers the 
finest wits. 


42 A 


Scholiast on Aristides Panathenaicus: [‘if indeed the 
chariot too came originally from Athens and not from 
Sicily ‘]: He says this because some authorities declare that 
the chariot was a Sicilian invention; for Bacchylides and 
Pindar, when they sang the praises of Hiero and Gelo in 
respect of horsemanship, suggested that that art was invented 
by the Sicilians. 


431 


Scholiast on the Odyssey [‘ the Centaur, famed Eurytion ’]: ? 
Bacchylides believes in a different Kurytion ; for according 
to him, when he was a guest of Dexamenus in Elis he insulted 
his host’s daughter and was slain by Heracles, who came 
opportunely upon the scene.? 


44-44 A 


Scholiast on the Ziiad: Zeus saw Europa the daughter of 
Phoenix plucking flowers with the Nymphs in a meadow, 
and falling in love with her, went down and changed himself 
into a bull; and breathing saffron from his mouth beguiled 
her, and took her on his back, and crossing the sea to Crete 
made her his bride, and afterwards gave her to wife to 
Asterion king of the Cretans, in whose house she bore three 
sons, Minos, Sarpedon and Rhadamanthus. The story is 
told by Hesiod and Bacchylides. # 


as seems likely, the Dithyrambs were arranged alphabetic- 
ally, this was prob, part rather of an Epinician than of a 
Dithyramb 
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44 A 
Apoll. Adv. Gram. Gr. 183 dv rpdmov kal én ovoudtwy 


etamAacuol ylyovtat, Ka@dmep.... Td 


TupyoKépata 
mapa Barxvaldn. 





45 


Ath 4.174 f.  [2. yryypatvwv abAGv]> TrovTots dé Kal of Kapes 
Xpavrat ev Tots Opijvois: ei uy &pa kal n Kapla Powikyn exareiro, 
ws mapa Koplyyn kat BaxxvaAtdn ect ebpeiv. 


46 
Ibid. 5.178 b- [a. akAntwy]> Barxvaldns dé wept “HpxxA€ous 1 
eyo, ws hAGEev em) Thy Tov Khvxos olkoyv, pnotr: 
- / 
éota © él Adivov ovoor, 
/ 
Tot dé Goivas évtuov, ade 0 Epa’ 
¢ A ’ / if cdl te oti a lal 
vTopaTo y * ayalov 
ae / 
daitas evoxOous ewépyovTat Sixatot 
lal ’ 
POTES © cms 


47 


Clem. Al. Sir. 5. 715 akovowuev ody madw Barxvaldov tod 
feAotrotod wep) Tov Belov A€yorTos* 


is x) ’ lal > lal 
Ol MEV MOMATES GELKEALAY 
/ 
VOoVdWD ELolV Kal GVATOL, 
’ \ > / »” 
ovdeéy avO pwrrots iKENOL. 


3 


1 Schweighaiiser: mss Kjuxos 2 or omit with Brunck ? 
mss 9’ 3 Schaef: mss dvafriot 
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44 A 


Apollonius Adverbs: Just as metaplasms occur in nouns 
as... and mrupyorépata 


with towering horns 
in Bacchylides?... 





45 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the flute called gingrainus}); 
These are used by the Carians in their dirges, unless by 
Caria is meant Phoenicia,? a confusion found in Corinna and 


Bacchylides. 





46 3 
_Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on uninvited guests]: 
Bacchylides, speaking of Heracles and telling how he came 
to the house of Ceyx, says: 
He stood upon the stone threshold when they 
were preparing a feast, and said, ‘The just come 
unbidden to the heapéd banquets of the good,’ 4 


47 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: Let us hear again 
what the lyric poet Bacchylides says about the divine : 


All unlike to men, they cannot be subdued nor yet 
harmed by cruel maladies.® 


1 prob. agreed with radpoy, ‘bull,’ ze. Zeus; context 
suggests that it is accus. masc., cf. Pind. fr. 325 Bek. 
2 so the context requires, but the Gk. would more naturally 
mean ‘by Phoenicia is meant Caria’ 3 I place here other 
fragments of a general type 4 ef. Zenob. 2. 19, Miller 
Meél. 350 5 cf. Kuseb. Pracp, 13. 679, Pind. fr. 143 Bgk. 
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48 
Stob. Hel. Phys. 1.5.3  [m. efuapuévns cal rhs TAY ywopevwy 


evtatias |" 
Ovatotat! & ovK« avOaiperot 
ovT OABos ovT ayvauTTos “Apns 
ovTe Taudepats oTaons, 
GXN érixpimrer véepos adXoT eT’ aNNaV 
yalav a Tavdwpos aica. 


49 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 745 BaxxvAldou Te eipnkdtos: 


mavpota.® dé Ovatav Tov atavta Xpovov 
daimwv édwKep 

Tpacoovtas * év Katp@ ToALOKpOTAapor 
yhpas txvetoOas mpl éyxvpaar Ova. 


50 


Plut. Num. 4 dpa obv &kidy éott ravra cvyxXwpodvtas ém 

i] > - oJ) / / / A 
ToUTwY amioTeiv, ef ZarevKy Kat Mivw kal Zwpoaatpn kal Nowa 
Kal AvKovpy@ BaciAelas cuBepva@ot kal moAitelas Siaxogmovow eis 
To) avTd époita Td Sadviov, 7 TovTos pey eikds eort Kal 
maiCovras® @eovs duirety emt SidacKkaArla kal mapaweoe: TOY 
BeAtiorwy, momtais 5& Kal Avpikots pwuplCovow, elrep pa, 
xpjoba: orovddorras ; ® 


el O€ NéyeL TLS AAAS, 
TraTEla KéENEUOOS, 


Kata Baxxvatdyv.® ovde yap &repos Adyos Exet Td HavAov, KTA. 


1 Neue: mss OvnTots 2 Steph: mss rap’ ofa: 3° Urs.- 
Neue: mss 7@ Saino Saxev 4 Sylb: mss -ovra a 
mss transpose omovdd(ovras and malovras ® these two 


words follow &AA@s in Plut. 
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48 


Stobaeus Hxtracts on Physics [on Destiny and the Orderli- 
ness of Events]: Bacchylides :— 

Neither prosperity, nor stubborn war, nor all- 
destructive civil strife, cometh to us of our choice, 
but Destiny that giveth all, she bringeth down a 
cloud now on this land and now on that. 


491 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : Bacchylides :— 


Few are the mortal men whom God hath granted 
to be so fortunate all their days as to reach the 
time of gray temples without meeting trouble. 


50 


Plutarch Life of Nwma: Can we then, if we admit these 
instances of divine favour, refuse to believe that men like 
Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster and Numa and Lycurgus 
were visited by the Divine Power while they were guiding 
kingdoms and regulating polities? Or is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gods are in jest when they consort with such 
persons to their edification, but in earnest in their deal- 
ings, if such they have, with poets and warblers to the lyre? 
Yet, to quote Bacchylides, 


If any say otherwise, broad is the path. 


For the other view is worthy consideration, etc. 


1 cf, Hesych. mply éyxipoa 
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51 


E.M. Swdrov: 7H ard Tov cdparos oKioedys amdppoia... 
as kal Baxrxvaldys- 


peeAaryKevbes eldwrov avdpos l@axknotou 


52 


Ath. 1. 20 ¢ [m. dpxnhoews]* otro oby mdyres, 6 obumas 
Sjuos THs oixoumevns, Toy ep juiv, pnaol, pdirAdcopoy opxnoThy 
Méupw exddcoav amapxalGovtes Thy 514 ToD owpmaTos avTod 
klynow TH Tav Tédewy apxaoTaTy Kal BactAikwrdty, wep) Ts 
BaxxvArlins pnot: 

\ DY /, / T / 

Tav ayelwavtov Te Meéuduv 
\ , a 

Kal dovakwoea NetdXov 


53 


TIoann. Sic. RA. Gr. Walz 6. 241 aBpol +d marady of 
Iwves, &s mov kat Bakxvalins pnol, Thy cpav adbrav pubudy 
dnAav* 


aBpotynte Evvéacw 1 “lwves Bacidres 


54 


Prise. Met. Ter. Gram. Lat. Keil 3. 428. 21: similiter 
Bacchylides 


ypucov Bpotav yvomatot pavue Ka0apov. 
hic quoque iambicus* in fine tribrachyn habet. 
1 perh. <troi> £; but cf. ibid. 5. 493 and 7. 982 ray 


aBpoBiwy “lévwy &vat whence B reads “Iévwy here 2 mss 
iambus 
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Hit 
Etymologicwm Magnum ei6wdor ‘ ghost’ :—the shadow-like 
emanation from the body . . . compare Bacchylides : 


the gloom-shrouded ghost of the man of Ithaca 


522 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dancing]: All these 
nations (which compose the population of Rome), the people 
as it were of the world, revived for the philosophic dancer 
of our time, because of the elegance of his movements, the 
name of the most ancient and royal of cities, Memphis, 
of which Bacchylides says: 


Calm stormless Memphis and reedy Nile 3 


53 


Joannes of Sicily Commentary on Hermogenes: The Ionians 
were luxurious in ancient times, as indeed we know from 
Bacchylides, who says in their own metre: 


The [onian princes dwell with luxury.* 


54 
Priscian Metres of Terence: Similarly Bacchylides :— 


. . . discloseth pure gold to the judgments of 
men ; 


where, as above, the last foot of an iambic line is a 
tribrach. 


or. bachin. 49, 1.) 208.13, CrameA.P. 40168. 302 Sch* 
Ii. 5. 449, Apostol. 3. 37, Suid. ef3@Aov 2 cf. Kust. 864. 22 
3 perh. belongs to 40 (read «al (rbv> Sovaxr.)  * Wil. thinks 
that Joannes invented this, but? 
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55 


Zen. Paroem. Gr. 1. 64 dixorAo yvamatr mapa Td Bixa 7 
Sitporo? Kata meTdaAnpiw: xdAdos yap H opynh, opyh 5 tpdros. 
Bakxvaldns 


> \ \ > / / 

opyat uev avOpa@Tav diaKeKplevat 
NA 

pouplat ... 


56 


E.M. wAnupupiss . . . ef pévror bvoud eoriv, edAorvyov Bapv- 
vetOa avTd bia Thy mapa BaxxvaAldny aitiatixny, olov- 


TANLLUpLY TOVTOU puyov 


57 


Stob. #7. 98. 27 [m. rod Biov, br: Bpaxds Kal evreAys Kal 
ppovtliwy avayectos| ev T@ adTa (BaxxvAldov Emivixots): 


OABt0s 8 ovdels BpoTtav TavTa Ypovov. 


57 A 
Heph. Ptol. ap. Phot. Bibl. 153a ri €orl rd rapa BakxvAldy 


ws ard SerAnvov eipnuevoy cal mpds tlya eiwe Td Eros ; 

Arist. fr. 40 &s &pa wh yevéoOar wey py Upioroy mdvTwy, Td de 
Tedvavat Tov Civ éortl Kpeirtov. Kal modAols oTw mapa Tod 
Saimoviov meuaprvpyntat. TovTo wey exeivp TH Mida Aé€youor 
dHmov weTa Thy Onpay ws EAaBe Toy Betdnvoy diepwt@vri kal rvvOavo- 
bévw th mot éotl To BéATICTOV Tots avOpdrois Kal TL TOY TdYTwY 
aipermratov, To wey mpw@Toy ovdey eb€AeLy Eiwety GAA ClwTay 
dpphxrws: eémeid} 8€ mote pdyis macay unxavhy pnxavdmevos 
mpoonyayeTo pbéytacbal ti mpds ai’rdyv, oftws davayKaCduevor 


1 so Hesych: Zen. mapa 7d d:x7 ididTporor 


1 cf. Hesych. dfxoAo, StxoAor yo@mar, and Siakexpiuévar, but 
Sch. Hippocr. 5. 584 ascribes it to Alem, in the form of 
év wey avOpom@p dpyal Kexpiuévat puplat 2 cf. Fav, 368 
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554 


Zenobius Proverbs : SixoAo: yvauat, ‘two-galled opinions’ :— 
from dixa ‘twofold,’ that is ‘of twofold character,’ ‘of two 
sorts’; this by the figure metalepsis or exchange ; for yéAos 
or ‘ gall’ is equivalent to épyh ‘anger’ or ‘ emotion,’ and dpyfh 
to rpdmos ‘character’ or ‘temper’; compare Bacchylides : 


Past number are the varied tempers of mankind. 


ae, 


Etymologicum Magnum mwrAnpprpis ... if however it is a 
noun, it is reasonable to accent it proparoxytone, rAfupupis 
‘tide’, because of the accusative mAjuuvpy in Bacchylides : 


escaping the tide of the sea 


57 


‘ Stobaeus Anthology? [on the Shortness and Vanity of Life 
and how full it is of Trouble]: in the same (7.e. Bacchylides 
Victory-Songs) : * 


No mortal man is for all time happy. 


ST. AS 


Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion: What is the saying 
Bacchylides puts in the mouth of Silenus, and to whom is 
it addressed ? 

Aristotle Hudemus or The Soul: That the best of all 
things, said he, is never to have been born, and that to 
be dead is better than to be alive. Many have received 
divine confirmation of this. As you know, they say that 
the great king Midas once took Silenus in the chase and 
put questions to him, asking him what was the best that 
man could possibly enjoy. At first Silenus would say 
nothing, but kept an unbroken silence. And when, after 
long doing his utmost in vain, the king at last made him open 


8 wrongly joined here to 40. 160 ff. 4 it is uncertain 
whether this lemma belongs to this citation as well as to 
40. 160, but it should be noticed that the metre would suit 
40. 31 5 cf, Cic. 7. D. 1. 48 
209 
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elreiv ‘ Aaluovos érimévov nal téxns xarerfs ephuepoy omépyua, 
Tl we Bideobe Adve & buiv &pevov mh yv@var; met’ ayvolas yap 
TaY oikelwy Kaxa@v GAumdtatos 6 Bios. avOpdmois 5& mdumay ovK 
gor. yevér Oar Td mdvTwy Upioroy ovde peTaaxXeiv THS TOD Bedrtio- 
Tov picews uptatoy yap maar Ka) mdoats TO wh yeveoOar Td 
RevToL meTa TOUTO Kal mpOToy TaY avOpdryH ayvoTay, SedTepov BE 
To yevouevous aTobavely ws TaXLaTA.  SHAov obv <bTL> ws ovons 
Kpetrtovos THs ev TH TeOvavar Siaywyijs } Ths ev TH Civ, ows 
dreprvaro. 


58 


Clem. Al. Paed. 1. 154 of 8€ adti mpocéxovtes TH mloTEL olov 
avTodldaxro: kal mpoatperixol abtovTat TO emalv@: 


3 \ \ > / } J } a bid al 
apEeTa yap eTratveopweva Oevdpov ws aékeTat. 


59 


Amm, 25. 4. 3: item ut hoc propositum validius firmaret 
(Lulianus) recolebat saepe dictum lyrici Bacchylidis, quem 
legebat, iucunde id adserentem, quod ut egregius pictor 
vultum speciosum effingit ita pudicitia celsius consurgentem 
vitam exornat. 


60 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 2. 500 [&0a 8 ’Apiotatoy PolBw téxev]: tives 
téeaoapas Aptotatous yeveadoyovoy, ws cal BaxxvAldns, Toy pev 
Kapvotov, &AAov 5& Xelpwvos,*® &AdAov be Tijs kal Ovpavod, cal roy 
Kuphyns. 


61 


Gell. V.A. 20. 7: nam Homerus pueros puellasque eius 
(Niobae) bis senos dicit fuisse, Euripides bis septenos, Sappho 
bis novenos, Bacchylides et Pindarus bis denos. 


1 BL reading & and dSévdpeoy thought this might belong to 
29 (ll. 1-2 of str. or ant.) 2B: mss xépwvos 


Fa NO) 
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his mouth, he reluctantly answered: ‘O mortal seed of an 
industrious deity and a cruel chance, why do ye make me 
perforce tell you what it were better ye should never know ? 
for life is least miserable in ignorance of misfortune. It is 
impossible for man to have what is best of all, or even to 
have a share in the nature of the best; for to everyone, man 
or woman, the best is not to have been born. But the next 
best to this, what is the best attainable to man, is to die as 
soon as he may.’ By this he clearly meant that time spent 
in death was more desirable than time spent in life.} 


58? 


Clement of Alexandria Paedagogus: For those who devote 
themselves to the true faith, increase in praise instinctively 
and as they choose ; 


For virtue when ’tis praised groweth like a tree. 


59 


Ammianus Marcellinus History [the emperor Julian]: 
Moreover, by way of driving his point home, he would 
repeat that passage of the lyric poet Bacchylides, whom he 
read, where he says so delightfully : 


As a famous painter doth make lovely a lovely 
face, so self-restraint adorneth an upward-growing 


life. 
60 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [‘ there 
Cyrené bore Aristaeus to Phoebus’]: According to some 
authorities, for instance Bacchylides, there were four persons 
called Aristaeus, one the son of Carystus, another of Cheiron, 
a third of Earth and Heaven, and the son of Cyrené. 


61 


Aulus Gellius Adtic Nights : Homer gives Niobe six sons and 
six daughters, Kuripides seven and seven, Sappho nine and 
nine, and Bacchylides and Pindar ten and ten. 


Cle Gon® LOU 2 ascription probable but not certain ; 
ef. Pind. NM. 8, 40 
arr 
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62 


Vit. Hom. Cram. A.P. 3. 98. 15 [w. ‘Ophpov]: Kara de 
Bak xvaliny kal Apiototérny Tov pirdacopoy “Ihr ns. 


63 
Str. 13. 616 6 8e 


Kaixos 
obi amd Ths “lds pet, eaOdaep elpnke Baxxvatdys. 


* a 864 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [‘Puvdaxidas mpoxoas|: 
‘Pivdakos 


motauds eort bpuylas of wéuvntat Bakxvaldns. 


65 
Ibid. 4. 973 [dperxdrnoro paeivod] pynpovever Kal SrHotxXopos 
Kal Baxxvaldys. 


66 


Nat. Com. Myth. 9. 8, p. 987: dicitur Polyphemus non 
modo amasse Galateam, sed etiam Galatum ex illa suscepisse, 
ut testatus est Bacchylides. 


66 A 
Oxyrh, Pap, 426 *: 
. . . Ilv@o . . [«]éXevoev PoiBos . . Tore- 
paiverov v[iov]| (three mutilated lines) . . . Tavi- 


1 ascribed to Bacch. by Maas: restorations by Bl. and # 





1 Plutarch Life of Homer 1. 3 quotes a statement of 
Aristotle (On Poetry Bk. III) that H.’s mother was born at 
Tos, but H. himself at Smyrna 2 Sch. Z/. 5. 335 quotes 
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62 


Life of Homer: according to Bacchylides and Aristotle the 
philosopher, Homer’s native place was Ios. 


63 
Strabo Geography: The 


Caicus 
does not, as Bacchylides says, rise on Mount Ida, 


64 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica [* the out- 
flowings of Rhyndacus’]: The 


Rhyndacus 


is a river of Phrygia mentioned by Bacchylides, ? 


65 


The Same [‘shining orichalc’]: Orichale or mountain- 
copper is mentioned by Stesichorus and Bacchylides. 


66 


Natalis Comes? Mythology: Polyphemus is said not only 
to have loved Galatea, but according to Bacchylides to have 
had a son by her named Galatus. 


66 A 

From a Third-Century Papyrus: 
me Pytho : . . Rhosbusgbade.. . son praised 
in. war ..... (three mutilated lines) ... . leafy 


—‘PiySarov dup Babiaoxowoy ‘by deep-reeded Rhyndacus,’ 


where metre, however, favours Hecker’s attribution to 
Callimachus, ¢.g. ‘Puvddkov — — | aupl Badicxowwor 3 this 
writer’s testimony is suspect, but cf. Appian Ji/yr, 2 where 
the son is called Galas 
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dpurrov ... |pivras éXalas . . . (three mutilated 
lines) oiniad. bas 2 
[awols é& "Apyeos MeXdp[7rovs] 

[7rA\A “ApvOaovidas 

[Bw]uov te I[v0ae? xrice[y] 
15 [kal] Téwevos Caeov 

[xeiv]as aro pias: ro dé xp[vcoKopuas] 

[e£o|yws tTiwac’ ’Amo\XN@V 

(15 mutilated lines) 


H’ 
EPOTIKON 
67 


Apul. Mag. 8 [de versibus amatoriis]: fecere et alii talia, 
et si vos ignoratis, apud Graecos Teius quidam et Lacedae- 
monius et Cius? cum aliis innumeris. 


68 


Ath. 15. 667 éxadouy 8 am aykvaAns Thy Tov KoTTaBou mpdeot 
dia TO emoryKvaAovy Thy Sekidy xElpa ev Tots GroxoTTaBicpmors. of 
5€ motnpiov eldos thy ayKvAnv gacl. Barxxvadlins év *Epwtt- 
Kors" 

9 
. e . . . ° E€UTE 
\ ’ ’ b] 7 v4 
THY AT AYKUANS NG 
TOLTOE TOLS VEaVvials 
\ a 
NEVKOY AVTELVATA THYVV. 


69 A, 69 B 


Heph. 73 gor: 5€ tiva nal rd Kadotvmeva emipOeyuatind, & 
Siapeper Tav’tyn Tay epuuviwy bTi Ta wey Kal mpds vodY auYTEAET 
Tt, Ta 8 €x wepirtov &s mpds Td Acyduevoy TH OTpoph MpockEiTar 
ofov To Baxxvaldou: 


1 cf, 1. 8 édalas 2 Bosscha : mss civis 
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olive (three mutilated lines) . . . when 
Melampus son of Amythaon came out of Argos, 
and founded an altar to the Pythian, and made a 
holy precinct from that root;! and the golden- 
haired Apollo did it exceeding honour. .... . 


(15 mutilated lines) 


Boox VIII 
LOVE-SONGS 
ere 


Apuleius On Sorcery [amatory verse]: Poetry of this kind 
has been composed before, among the Greeks, let me tell 
you, by a Teian, a Spartan, a Ceian?, and numberless others. 


68 3 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: They called the throw of 
the cottabus ‘from the bend’ because the right wrist was 
bent in making it, though indeed according to another 
explanation the ayxvAn was not the ‘bend’ but a kind of 
cup. Compare Bacchylides Love-Songs : 
when she lifts her white arm and throws from 


the bend at the bidding of these young men. 


694:A9",69) 3 
Hephaestion On Poems [on a type of refrain]: There is also 
the epiphthegmatic, which differs from the ephymnion in con- 
tributing to the sense of the passage, whereas the ephymnion, 
as far as the sense goes, is a superfluous addition to the 
strophe. Compare Bacchylides : 


1 prob. ref. to the olive of 1.8 2 7.c, Anacreon, Aleman, 
Bacchylides Sr OEmAtienl L/ oe 6 
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N “ f b] , I] A 

7 KaXOS Dedxpitos: ov povos avOpwrrwv épas.+ 
Kal waAly Tapa TO avTa SN AL 

ov O év Xe povve 

Tapa THY didny yuvaixa pevyets. 
bray wey odv Bpaxéa Ff Ta emipOeypatina, TOVTO mpdcEeaTLy avToIs 
bvoua éay dé kal THALKADTA Hote oTpophy exmAnpovy, kal Tpo- 
TeTaxOat Mey THY Tod worhuatos * oTpopHy, eweCedX Oat SE Thy TOY 
emipbeyuatiKnay, eira wad Ta toa Kata Thy adTdy Adyoy, éarat Td 
TOLOVTOY TUTTNUA KATA TEpLKOTY GVOMOLOMEpEs. 


Qe’ 
SKOAION 3 


70 
5 ; 
AnreEavipw Amivta 
Ox. Pap. 1361.°1% 
atp.a °O BapPite, pynKétTs Taccadrov durac- 
owv 
em TaTovov Auyupay KAT T AVE yap" 
Setp és euas NEpas® OPMALVa Tb TE [LTE ELD 
ypvceov Movoav AreEavipw wrépov 
oTp. 8 Kai cvpTroctotoly dyarp év eikddecow, 
6 evTe vewyv ayalay yAuUKEl * avayKa 
cevomevay KvrAiK@V Oarmyote Ovjov 
Kumpidos 7 édrris dvatdvaocn® dpévas, 
oTp.y¥ & pevyvupéva ® Atovuctoor Swpots 
10 avdpdow" wrotatw méutret pepimvas: 
avTiKa [Lev TOALMY KpaoEemva AVEL 
Tact & avOpwmos povapynoew Soxet, 
1 Urs: mss épis 2 Caesar: mss romnrod ~~ 3 or *Eyronlov 
4 at yAureta begins the citation Ath. 2. 39e which supple- 
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O fair is Theocritus! thou ’rt not alone in loving 
him ; 
and again : 

Off thou fliest cloakless to thy dear good wife. 
Now when the epiphthegmatic is short, that is its name, 
but if it is so long as to make a strophe, and the strophe 
proper comes first and the epiphthegmatic second and then 
again the proper and after it the epiphthegmatic, and so on, 
such a system will be reckoned xara repixomhy dvouotopepés, 


that is, as composed of Lhke wholes whose parts or ‘ periods’ 
are unlike. 


Book IX 
DRINKING-SONGS! 
70 


For ALEXANDER SON OF AMYNTAS 
From a First-Century Papyrus: 


Hang no more to thy peg, my lyre, nor check the 
clear voice of thy seven strings. Hither to my 
hands! I would fain send to Alexander a golden 
feather dropt by a Muse, to be an adornment for his 
banquets on twentieth days, when the heart of noble 
youths is warmed by the sweet compulsion of the 
swift-circling cup, and their mind thrilled with a 
hope of the Love-Goddess, which sendeth a man’s 
thoughts highest aloft when it be mingled with the 
_ gifts of Dionysus. Then overthroweth he the battle- 
ments of cities, and thinketh to be sole ruler of the 


1 or Kulogies 








ments the gaps of the Pap. to the end of |. 16, 5 P must 
have had aidvoon = so. P:: nss dvapryv. whence edd. éuperyr. 
7 so P: mss avdpaa1 9 
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oTp. © vo@ © édéhavTi Te papuaipovow 
p. 8 xXpuod wappatpovai 
OLKOL 
iE \ , > rh , 
mupopopot b€ KAT alyNdEevTa TOVTOV 
15 vaes dyovow am AiyiTtou péytotov 
a a / / 
TROVTOV' Gs TIVOVTOS Oppaiver KEap. 


aTp.€ @ Tat peyarlocdevéost . . . . . «| 
(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


(ihe: 
‘Tépwrve Yupakoctw 
Ibid. 4 + 24: 
otp.a Myrw duyvax[éa Kpyuva] 
BapBitov: pédrA[w yap ovdv, @ Tal, wEAL- 
TVOWV 
avOeuov Movoav ‘lépwr|t erAuT@ | 
EavOaiow tmross 
5 ipepoev TEAETAS 
Kal cupTroTals avopecot | Ewer] 
otp. 8 Ailtvav és év¥etitov. et «lat 
mpoabev Uuvnaas Tov [év TwAOLS KAEEVVOY | 
Toga Aawrnpots Pep| evixov em’ ’AX-| 
e.g. 10 [hec]@ tle vi]eav 
[Ad ]p[ca] «Lom |Topevos 
[vedo’, adra viéav EB] AacTov wpav'| 
atp.y  [é€detrrov] éuol tote Kovpale 
[veaviat 0], bacco Atos TayxXplvoov oixor| 
[‘xvéorvt’, d]wos TiWecay plaraxar | 
[wAoKous aoLoar] 
(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 P pweyadaL: accentuation points to a compound 2 re- 
stored by Hunt (Il. 3, 6, 7, 8, 22), Murray (Il. 9, 10), # 
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world; then gleam his houses with gold and ivory, 
and wheat-laden ships bring him mighty great 
wealth from Egypt o’er the sunny sea; such is the 
dream of him that drinks. O child of great .. 4 


(6 mutilated lines and the rest lost) 


71 
For Hierro or SYRACUSE 
From the Same: 


[Hang] not up yet, [my lad,]the clear-voiced lute ; 
for I am about to achieve a lovely flower of the 
[honey-breathed] Muses for the Hiero who is made 
so famous by his tawny steeds and eke for his com- 
rades at the feast, and send the same to well-built 
Etna. Albeit ere this, when I sang the praise of 
that Pherenicus that is so noted among horses for 
his swift feet, Pherenicus and his victory beside 

.? Alpheus, my branches were hacked privily till I 
bowed my head, yet did I burgeon forth in fresh 
vigour; aye then sought unto me all the young 
men and maids who resorted to the all-golden house 
of Zeus, when they set up therein garlands of gentle 
SOLS ie , 


(3 lines mutilated or lost) 


1 the epithet would seem to suggest Zeus rather than 
Amyntas, the ‘child’ therefore is perh. rather Aphrodite 
than Alexander 2 the metaphor, as restored, is that of 

a tree cut about by an enemy but still producing leaves 
(poetry) from which garlands (processional songs) could be 
made; ref, to the feud with Pindar? 
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20:18 don doty Oana all se bg. Hom | 
[Scco]|v avOpor[wv Breddporor Péper| 
Ne[Vat]mos Aas, 

Toacov éd’ adtxias 
héyyos kat avOper|ous wétaccey. | 


72 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 654: 


\ / a 
ov yap €v fécoLot KEtTAaL 


dSdpa duvapaynta Moacay 
T@TLTUYOVTL Hepely.” 


i¥ 
ENITPAMMATON 
73 


Meleag. A.P. 4. 1. 33) Aclbava 7 eixapredyTa meAtoTanTw 
amd Movaéwy, | EavOobs ex kadauns BaxxvaAldew oraxvas. 


74 
Anth. Pal. 6. 313 Barxvatdov- 


Kovpa Ildd\Xavtos roAvevupe, ToTVia Nixa, 
mpoppov KapPatwv® (nepoevta yopov 

alév émomtevols, Todas & év abvppace Movody 
Kyio auditides Baxyvrtdn otepdvovs.* 


1 junction of J. 20 (right) —24 with the main frag. at 1. 20 
(left) is doubtful 2 | place this among the Scolia because 
Ox. Pap. 1361. 32 has what may be the ends (rai and ay) of 
ll. 1-2, and 48 the o of Mowway and the second e¢ of pépew in 
ll. 2-3 3 Bs: ms kpavvalwy * Brunck : ms xydpw a, 
Barxvaldns 
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[.. his son? . .] who in his youthful prime hath 


spread o'er the world as great a light as ever white- 
horsed Dawn bringeth unto the eyelids of mankind. 


722 
Clement of Alexandria MWiscellanies : 


For the Muses’ gifts so keenly fought for lie not 
in the midst for any that cometh to win. 


Book X 
INSCRIPTIONS 
ie 


Meleager The Garland:* And yellow ears he inwove 
from the corn of Bacchylides, full ears left from the garner- 
ing of the honey-sprent Muses. 


See also Simonides 177 (vol. ii). 


74. 
Palatine Anthology : Bacchylides :— 


Renowned Daughter of Pallas, Lady Victory, 
deign to look ever kindly upon a lovely chorus from 
Carthaea, and in the sports of the Muses crown 
Ceian Bacchylides with many wreaths. 


1 Hiero’s son Deinomenes, cf. Pind. P. 1. 59; it is not 
certain that lines 20-24 belong here, but they prob. are part 
of the same poem 2 ascription probable but not certain 
3 7.e. the Proem to his Anthology, an index in the form of 
a garland of flowers, each kind of flower representing the 
contribution of a poet 
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75 
Ibid. 6.53 Baxyvaldou: 


Evdnuos tov vyndy én aypod Tovd avéOnxev 
TO TavT wy GUEHOY mpnuTate * Ledupy: 
cbEawevo yap 6 iv 2 Hr\Oe Boaboos, op pa TAXLTTA 
NIK LNTN TETOVOV KAPTOV aT ATTAXVOY. 


1 Headl: ms (and Suid. midraros) miordtm * Mein: ms 
yap of 
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75 


The Same: Bacchylides :—a dedication to the South-West 
Wind by a farmer named Eudemus : 


Eudemus set up this shrine upon his farm unto 
Zephyr the kindest of all winds. For at his prayer 
he came to help him winnow the grain quickly from 
- the ripe ears. 
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SO®OKAEOTS TAIANON? 


1-2. cis ’AoxAnmov 
Philostr. Jun. Zmag. 13 [m. eixdva Sopoxdéovs]: “AokaAnmids 
5é oluat obTos eyybs Taiava mov mapeyyuay ypipew ral 
KAUTOMNTES * 


ovK amaki@y mapa cov &kovTal. . . 


2 


Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 3.17 of 5& doy Bdhy, dmotos 6 maid 6 
Tov Sopoxdr€ous, dv AOHYyGt TE AcKANMI@ Adovew. 


Oierets Kopwvida 


I.G. 3. 1 Add. p. 490. 171g [Athenis in lapide invento ad 
Asclepieum sub arcis radicibus] SopoxaA€ous: 


PQ Dreyia] Kkovpa repi@vupe patep anreét- 
molvov yAveet AokrXaTrLoD, | 

[av @otBols axetpexouas lots] evapiOpilov 
ToGo €Onxev, | oé vodv aeoo-| 

[wecOa pér]leoi[v] ever[éoor . . .® 


1 cf. Suid. s. SopoxaAjs, Luc. Hne. Dem. 27 2 MSs -uATns 
3 tit. extends from vv to mo of first line (as it was presumably 
in the middle, we can estimate the length of the line) ; on the 
right .[ comes below ef and x[ below o; on the left, Js comes 
below « and je below a: stone has parep, adreipexouas, 
evapiOuil ; suppl. Biich.-£ e.g. 
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THE PAEANS OF SOPHOCLES 


1—2 To AscLerius 


Philostratus the Younger Portraits [on a portrait of 
Sophocles]: And I believe Asclepius is here commanding you 
to write a paean, and, not disdaining to be called by you 


famed for his skill! . . 


2 


Philostratus Life of Apollonius: And they sang a song 
resembling the Paean of Sophocles which is sung to Asclepius 
at Athens. 


3 To Coronis 2 


An Inscription of the First or Second Century [found near 
the temple of Asclepius on the slope of the Acropolis at 
Athens]: 

Sophocles :— 

O renownéd daughter [of Phlegyas, sweet 
mother of [ Asclepius]| warder-off of woe, sain 
the unshorn [Phoebus] numbered among his 
[loves, to thee we will sing now with tunes] set 
to noble words . 


1 for this epithet in a Paean to Asclepius cf. Adesp, 
129 (was this Sophocles’ Paean?) and Kaibel Epig. 1026 
2 perh. part of the same Paean; some think the title 
‘Sophocles’ may be merely the name of the dedicator, but 
in any case the poem would seem to be a good deal earlier 
than the inser. which records it 
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IONOY XIOT MEAON 


1 
Ath, 2.°35'a~ [xr- ofvau]: “Iwy 8 6 Xids pynow: 


a.Oa. Lvov ‘ 


Tatoa TAUPWT OV”, véov ov vEoD, 

notorov mpoTroXov BapuyoovTav épwTwy, 
oivov aepoivoov® 

avOpoTav TpvTavLy 


2 


Sch. Ar. Pax 835 [xeon tis early doTHp voy eKel; |—Tey 6 
Xios, bomep érrolnaey maou | évOdde tov °Aoidy 108’> as 8 HAP 
evOéws | ’Aotoy avrdy maytes exddouy aorépal: 5iBupduBuv kat 
Tpaywodlas kal weA@y moinThs: emoinoey Se gdyv, hs 7) apxN’ 


> nf b] / > / 
Aotov aepopoitay aatépa 
jretv@mper* derXLou NevKOTTEpUYa TPOOpPOMOV. 


gaiverat 5é TeTEhEUTHICWS éx TovTwy. maiCwy ody db ’Apioropayns 
’Aoioy a’tToy pnow aor épa KAnNOHVaL. 


3 
Sch. Ap. Rh. 1. 1165 [m. Aiyatwyos]: kat ”lov ev di0upauBo 


€k wey TOU TEAGYouS aT dv Hnot mapakAnbevTa avaxOijvar puddtovra 
Tov Ala: @adagons Se maida. 


4 


Arg. Soph. Ant. oracid era: de a mepl THY Tpwida iorropov- 
eva kal thy adeAphy avtis ‘lomhyny: 6 per yap “Iwy éy rots 
AibupapBors Karan pnoBival pnow dupotepas ev TH iep@ THs “Hpas 
trd Aaodduayros Tod ’EreokAéous. 


1 Cas: mss &dapoy 2 mss also ravpama  *% Cas: mss 
-TVOOV ‘ mss also ujva wey (Bentl. pefvapev) 
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THE LYRIC POEMS! OF. ION OF CHIOS 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: And in Ion of 
Chios we read : 

wild bull-faced child [of Zeus and Semele ?], 
young and yet old, sweetest servitor of loud-thunder- 
ing? desires, wine that cheers the heart and rules 
the world 


9,3 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Peace [‘ And who is the star up 
there now ?—Ion of Chios, who on earth once composed the 
Star of Morn, and they all called him that directly he got to 
heaven’]: A writer of dithyrambs, tragedies, and lyric 
poems; among others, of the song beginning : 


Let us wait for the Star of Morn that haunts the 
sky, the white-winged forerunner of the Sun. 


From this it appears that the poet was dead. His being 
called Star of Morn is therefore a jest of Aristophanes. 


3 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes [Aegaeon]: According 
to a Dithyramb of Ion he was summoned from the ocean # 
and carried up to be a guard of Zeus; the same authority 
makes him a son of the Sea. 


4 


Introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone: Accounts of the 
heroine and her sister Ismené vary; Ion declares in his 
Dithyrambs that they were both burnt to death in the temple 
of Hera by Laodamas son of Eteocles. 


1 Fragments 1-4 are from Dithyrambs = 7.¢. imperious, 
like Zeus 3 cf. Suid. s, 5:0vpauBod:idacKadros 4 by Thetis 
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5 duvos els Karpov 


Paus. 5.14.9 “Iw 5& ofda TO Xlw kal Suvoy memompmeévoy 
Kaipov: yeveadoyel 5€ ey Te tuvy vedtatov maldwy Aids Kaipoy 
elvat. 


6 éyxwsuov eis SKvOradnv 


Paroem. ap. Miller Misc. 361 Aiyiées otre tpito. otre 
rérapror... dTt yap rovros éxpnobn Kal ov Meyapedow kai 
“Iwy péuyntas ev TH els Sxvdiddny eynwuly. 


7 


Philo 6. 38 Cohn: MuiAriddns 6 ray “AOnvatwy orpatnyéds, 
nvixa Bactdred’s 6 Mepoay aracay thy akuhy ris Acias avactnoas 
puptagt moAAats Si€Bawey ext thy Evpémny as avapracwy 
aitoBoel thy ‘EAAdSa, cvvayayov ev TG TMavabnvaixg rods 
Tuumaxovs opvidwy ayavas éréderte, Adyou wavTds Suvatwrépay 
brodauBavwy ececOat Thy Sid THS TolavTns OWews wapakéAevow. 
Kal yyouns ovx Hhuapte. Ocacduevor yap TL TANTiKdY Kal piAdri- 
pov &xpt TeAeuTHS ev aAdyols AhTTNTOV, apmacayTes TA SAG Tpds 
Toy méAEuov Spunocay, ws €xOpay aywviovpevolt Touacl, TpavuaTwy 
kal cpayav adorvyovrTes trep Tod Kal arubavdyTes év eXevOEepw yoodv 
Te THs warpldos edapet Tapyjvat: mporporns yap eis BeAtlwouw 
ovdev oltws altiovy ws H TaV apavertépwy éAmidos pwelCwy 
Kat opOwais. Tod 5é wept rods dpyibas evaryavioy péeuyntat Kal 6 
Tpaytkds “Iwy 51a ToUTwY 


ovo 6 ye c@pa TUTElsS 

dupvels Te KOpas érriddbetar adKas, 
aXXr orLyodpavewy dOoyyaleTat 
Oavatov 5€é ye! dovrAocvvas mpoBéBovre. 


1 mss also & dye (8 bre) from above 
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5 Hymn To Opportunity 


Pausanias Description of Greece: I know that a hymn was 
composed to Opportunity by Ion of Chios. In it he makes 
Opportunity the youngest of the children of Zeus. 


6 EuLocy or ScytTuiapEs 


Proverb in Miller Miscellanies: ‘The people of Aegium 
neither third nor fourth’: . . Ion, too, in his Kulogy of 
Scythiades, mentions this as a reply the oracle gave to this 
people ? and not to the Megarians, 


73 

Philo That every Upright Man is Free: The Athenian 
general Miltiades, when the king of the Persians rallied the 
flower of the youth of Asia to his standard and crossed to 
Europe with an enormous host, to capture Greece, as he 
thought, without a blow, assembled the Allies at the 
Panathenaic stadium and, as a visual exhortation likely to 
prove more effective than any speech, showed them some 
cock-fighting. Nor was hedisappointed. When the spectators 
saw the endurance and the feeling of honour which abides 
even unto death in these dumb creatures, they flew to arms 
like men ready to give their lives, without thought of wound 
or slaughter, if only they might be buried in the soil of a 
free country. For there can be no better inducement to the 
increase of courage than an increase of confidence in hopes 
for the future. This cock-fight is referred to by the tragic 
poet Ionin the following passage : 


His body and his twin eyes smitten, he yet for- 
getteth not his might, not he, though his utterance 
is weak ; nay, he preferreth death to servitude. 


1 cf. Phot. s. iwets of Meyapets, Sch. Theocr, 14. 48, Zen. 
Paroem. Gr. 1.48  * when they asked which was the finest 
people in Greece 3 perhaps from a tragedy 
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MEAANIIMIAOT 
Bios 


Suid. MedXavirmidns: a’* Kpitavos, yeyovws 
kata tHhv Ee “Odvpmidda, Mnd1os. eypawe 6é 
AvdupduBov BiBdia wretota Kal Tlowupara 
"Emixa kal Enuypappata Kal Edéyous cal ara 
mretota. 8. Ouyatpidods tov mpecButépov,} 
mats 5€ Kpitwvos, AvptKod Kal avTod: ds ev 
TH. TOV dPupduBov HEroTrOLLG EKALYOTOUNTE 
TArElaTa, Kal dvarpirras mapa Tlepdicng TO 
Baotrtet éxet tov Blov Katéotpewer. eypavre 
Kal AUTOS AopaTa NupLKa Kal OLOUpapBous. 

Marm. Par. ad? of Meravmidns M[AL0¢s 
évixnalev ’AOnvnow étn HHAAQAT, dpyovtos 
"AOnvnor vO oxpitov. 

Xen, Mem, 1. 4.3 Katapavay yap avTov CApu- 
o'T001 OV) oUTE Avovra TOLS Geots OUTE MAaVTLKH 
YpOMEvoy ANAG Kal TOV TroLOvYTwWY TAaDTAa KaTa- 
yerouvta, Kimé pow, bn, @ “Aptotodnpe, Eotiv 
ovaTwas avOpwrous TeOavpakas emt copie ; 
"Eqyore, eon. Kal Os, AéEov 5 new, ebn, Ta ovopata 
avTav. “Eml pév toivuy érav toiujoes “Opnpov 
éywye pardioTa TeGavpaka, éml 6é OOvpauBe 
Meravinmidny, él dé Tpaypoig Loponhea, emt 
dé av SpravtoTrotig TloAvKAerTov, emt dé Corypapia 
Zedéwv. Worepa cor Soxodaw ot dmrepyatopevot 


1 mss mpeoBvrou 
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MELANIPPIDES 
Lire 


Suidas Lexicon : Melanippides :—(1) Son of Criton ; 
flourished in the 65th Olympiad (520-517 B.c.); of 
Melos ; he wrote many books of Dithyrambs as well as 
Epic Poems, Inscriptions, Elegies, etc., etc. (2) Grand- 
son of the elder of this name, also son of Criton, 
and, like his grandfather, a lyric poet ; he made great 
innovations in the Dithyramb, and spent part of his 
time at the court of King Perdiccas,! where he 
eventually died. He too wrote Lyric Poems and 
Dithyrambs.? 

Parian Chronicle: From the time when Melanip- 
pides of Melos was victorious at Athens 231 years, 
in the archonship of Pythocritus (494 B.c.). 


Xenophon fecollections of Socrates: When he dis- 
covered that Aristodemus neither sacrificed to the 
Gods nor had recourse to divination but laughed 
to scorn those who did, he said to him, ‘Tell me, 
Aristodemus ; are there any men whose artistic skill 
yourammiretx Yes,” he replied. * Tellus their 
names, said Socrates. ‘For the epic I most admire 
Homer, he answered, ‘for the Dithyramb Melanip- 
pides, for tragedy Sophocles, for sculpture Polycleitus, 
for painting Zeuxis. ‘Which now,’ asked Socrates, 
‘do you consider the more admirable artists, those 


1 454 ?—413 B.c. * cf. Suid. on Philox. Cyth. quoted 
below, p. 362; it is impossible to distinguish the two poets 
in the ancient refs, 
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eldwa ad pova Te Kal aKivnra afvoPavuacrorepor 
elvat 7) of Cada eudhpova te Kai évepya ; 


Arist. Rh, 3.9 opotws 6€ Kal ai tmepiodor ai 
jraxpal oboas oyos ryiveTar Kal avaBonr7 GjLotov. 
@aTE yiveTar 0 éEcxwrWe Anpoxperos o Xlos ets 
Meravrmidny roimoavta avti ToV avTiaTpOpav 
avaBonXas' 


ol T AUTO kaka TEVXEL ayo | aro Kana TEVYOY, 
7 d€ paKpa vaBorr) TO ToloavTt KaKtoTN: 


ApMOTTEL YAP TO TOLOUTOV Kal Els TOUS WAKPOKWAOUS 
ever. 


Plut. Non posse suav.13 o0b€ yap ‘lépwv y av 
ove ’ Artanos ove 'ApXéraos éemreta Onaay, Edpe 
mony Kal Zepovidyy Kal Medaverniony Kal 
Kparnras kat Avoddtous dvagTioavrTes €kK TOV 
cuuToctor, KaTaAKivat Kdpéaxas: Kal “Aypiavas 
pe?” = éavtov ka Kaanias yeAwToToLous Kal 
Opacwrvidas tivas Kat OpacvrAéovtas droAVYMOUS 
Kal KpoTtoGopuBous tro.ovvTas. 


Anth, Pal. 4.1.7 MedXedypouv Srépavos: .. . 


/ 4 A / 4 4 
vapKiaoov Te Top@v MedXavimmidou éyxvov Uuvov. 
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LIFE OF MELANIPPIDES 


who make images which are without mind or motion, 
or those who make living creatures capable of 
thought and action?’ 


Aristotle Rhetoric: In like manner,a long sentence 
becomes a discourse in itself, like the purely instru- 
mental parts of a song when they are too long. 
Hence the satire of Democritus of Chios upon 
Melanippides for making an instrumental interlude! 
take the place of the antistrophe : 


He that does any ill to another does ill to himself, 
but of all ills the worst to the doer is the long 
interlude.? 


The same stricture might well be made upon the 
users of long clauses, 


~ Plutarch That a Life lived according to Epicurus is 
not worth ling: For Hiero, surely, or Attalus, or 
Archelaiis could never have been brought to oust 
from their festive table Euripides, Simonides, 
Melanippides, or such men as Crates or Diodotus, in 
favour of buffoons like Cardax, Agrias, or Callias, and 
jazz-bandsmen like Thrasonides or Thrasyleon. 


Palatine Anthology: The Garland of Meleager: 
. and the narcissus of Melanippides big with 
clear hymns.® 


See also Plut. Mus. 15. 


1 the Gk. word meant originally ‘instrumental prelude 
2 parodies Hes. Op. 265 3 the Inscriptions of Melanippides 
are no longer to be found in the Anthology 
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MEAANITTTMIAOT MEAOQN 


1 Aavaiédes 
Ath. 14. 651 f [7. powlkwy]: MeAavimridns 8 6 MnAuos ev tais 
Aavatow golvicas Toy Kdproy olTws dvoud ler, Toy Adyor ToLovpeEvos 
wep) avtay Tov Aavaldwy- 
ov yap. avépwv popevy opp dev eldos,4 
ovoé Tay avoay yuvarkeav ExoV, 
GAXX év apuatecat Stdpov- 
yous éyupvalovT av ev- 
5 yA adoea, TONNGKIS ¢ 
On pa * ppeva TEPTTOMEVAL, 
<mToA\NaKkt 8 > Lepodakpuy® 
ALBavov EevMdEls TE 
poivixas Kaciav Te maTEevoal, 
10 Tépeva Yvpla omréppata.® 


2 Mapovas 


Ibid. 616e epi nev yap adAay b wey Tis Epy THY MeAavinmldny 
Kad@s ev TG Mapabs Siacvpovta Thy avdrnrikhy eipnevat wep Tis 
"AOnvas* 


Ae LED ROGUE 

To@pyay ‘es epprrev 0 tepas aro BAU ae 

eime T° “Epper’ aisNXea coparoupa’ 

éue 0 <avtay ovK>® eyo KaxoTate bid@pe. 


1 Gvépwy EH: mss dvOpérwv foppaey el5os Dobr: mss 
poppay éveidos * avddy Cas: mss avrdy * Crus: mss 
aveunAtagdea WoAAGKE 4 Pors.-H: mss Ofjpes wert: 
suppl.  fepddaxpuyy Emp: mss -xpu 8 Fiorillo: mss Suplas 
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THE POEMS OF MELANIPPIDES 
1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on dates]: Melanippides of 
Melos, in the Danaids, calls the fruit of the palm dates, where 
he describes those maidens thus: 

For they wore not the shapely form of men, nor 
yet had they the voice of women, but did strenuously 
in seated chariots all about the sunny?! woodlands, 
ofttimes rejoicing their heart in the chase, ofttimes 
seeking the frankincense’ holy tear and the sweet- 
scented date or the smooth Syrian grains of the 
cassia. 


2 Marsyas 


The Same: Onthe subject of flutes one of the guests 
observed that Melanippides in his Marsyas had rightly dis- 
paraged flute-playing in speaking of Athena thus: 

Athena cast those instruments of music from her 
sacred hand and said, ‘ Away with you, ye shameful 
things, defilers of the body; I give not myself to 
my own undoing.’ 


1 the point is that they were not, like most Greek women, 
unwilling to expose themselves to the sun 2 cf. Telestes 


Sr. 1 (below) 





TEpp. 7 B: mss abdvara ipy., &0dva dpy. 8 Mein: mss 
copatt Avua °F 
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3 Ilepredhovn 
Stob. Hcl. Phys. 1. 41. 50 Toppupiov ée trav Mepl Sruyds- 
mwiavas kal rovs év"Adov vourCouevous moTtauovs KaTwvoudKaci: 
"Axépovta wey bid TA BN, WS Kal MeAavimmldns ev Mepcepdyn: 
. . . Kanrettat & <évex’>1 év KodXTOLGL yaias 
aye’ elot mpoxéwy * 
, 


"AVEPwv. 
4 


Ath. 10. 429 b> of 5€ ayvootvtes Thy Tod ofvov Sbvauw rdv 
Atévucov packovow waviay elvat altiov toils avOpaémois, BAachn- 
hovvtes ov metplws. b0ev 6 MeAavimnldns pn: 


/ ) = , e/ 
mavtes 0 atreatuyegv Uowp 
f oh 
TO mply eovTes atdptes olvov. 
, \ s La o 9 , 
Taya On TAXA TOL pEV OVY ATWANVOVTO 
Tot d€ TapaTAKTOV YEéov oupav. 


3 


5 


Ibid. 2.35a dv olvov 6 Kodopavios Nikaydpos wvoudo@at 
pnoly amd Oivéews: ‘ Oiveds F ev kolAoiow amofAipas derdecou | 
olvov éxAnoe. nol d€ kal MeAammmldns 6 MhAtos: 


>] / , 
ém@vusoy dos Trot olvov Oivéos.4 


6 
Clem. Al. Str. 5.716 6 weromoids 5¢ MeAavirmldns Gdav pyaly: 


Kr06t wot, & matep, Oaitpa Bpoter, 
Tas aetfwou pwedéwy Wuyas. 


oe * Grot.- B: mss axeotor (&xatoict) m. mpopewy ? 
3 Headl. raya 5 4: mss amwdadvovro, aor. * 8ds mor’ 
sugg. B: mss Séomor’ Oivéos B: mss -éws 5 so Euseb: 


Clem. Wuxas wedéwy 
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MELANIPPIDES 


3 PersEPHONE 


Stobaeus Selections: From Porphyrius On the Styx:—The 
rivers that are supposed to flow in Hades have been given 
plausible names. Acheron is so called from &yn ‘pains’; 
compare Melanippides in the Persephone: 

And because it goeth pouring forth pains within 
the bosom of Earth, it is called Acheron. 


4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Those who are ignorant of 
the true power of wine say that Dionysus is the cause 
of madness; but this is the purest slander. Compare 
Melanippides : 

And they all began to loathe water,! who had 
never known wine before. Aye, it was not long 
ere some were like to die and others were uttering 
cries of frenzy. 


5 


The Same: Nicander of Colophon says that oivos, wine, 
gets its name from Oeneus: ‘Oeneus crushed grapes in 
hollow cups and called it wine.’ Compare also Melanippides : 


O give me Oeneus’ namesake wine. 


6 2 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies: The lyric poet 
Melanippides says in a poem: 


Hear me, O Father, thou marvel unto men, ruler 
of the everliving Mind. 


1 4,e, drank the wine neat 2 cf. Kuseb, Praep. Hv. 13. 
680 ¢ 
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7 


Plut. Zrot. 15 [w. rijs wept robs xadovs kal wpatous emimedelas 
TaY épovTwv Kal Sidtews]: ovdey yap cot alaxpdy od avayKaioy, 
GAAG reid kal xapis évydid0d0a ‘rdvoy Hdvy’ as aAnOds ‘Kduatdy 
T evxduatoy’ bpyyetrar mpds apethv Kal piAlay, ovr uvev Beod 
To) mpoonKoy TEAS AauBavovcay, oT’ BAAov Exovoay Hyeudva Kal 
decnrdTnyv Oedv, GAAA Tov Movody Kal Xaplrwy Kal *Adpodtirns 
ératpov “Epwra. 

\ \ / 5) \ ¢ , , 
yAuKU yap Gépos avdpos UTocTElpwv TpaTridwv 
TOO w 


Kata Toy MeAavirmldny, Ta Hdtora plyvuor Tois KaAAlorols. 


8 


Cram, A.P. 3. 289. 2 4 8& wep! roy Alvoy ioropla mapa 
biroxdpy ev TH 16’ xa. wap MeAavirmlin. 


9 


Sch. Zl. 138. 350 [aaAad Oérw Kvdaive kal vida KaprepdOvpor]: 
evrevbey 5¢ MeAavimridns kvovoay amd Aids @étw exdo0Hvar Tyre? 
dia TA PNOevTa vd Tpoundews Hro. O€uidos. 


10 


Philod. . edoeB. 23 Gom. [m. untépa thy trav Oeay]: Me- 
Aay[imml]dns € Ahunt[pa]! unrépa Oedy pnoly play imapx[ew | 
xal TeAéo[tns . . 


1 ms Snunre[pa 7] 
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MELANIPPIDES 
7 


Plutarch Eyroticus [on the care of lovers for the young and 
beautiful and their pursuit of them]: It is nothing low or 
violent; for grace and persuasion prompting ‘sweet toil,’ 
literally, ‘and labour unlaborious,’ lead them in the way of 
a virtue and a friendship, which receive their right per- 
fection with Heaven’s aid, and yet know no other God for 
guide or master save only the comrade of the Muses and the 
Graces and of Aphrodite, Love. For he it is who, in the 
words of Melanippides, 


sows a delicious harvest in the desire of a man’s 
heart 


and mingles what is sweetest with what is noblest and most 
beautiful. 


8 


Cramer Jnedita (Paris): The story of Linus is found in 
the 19th Book of Philochorus and in Melanippides, 


9 


Scholiast on the Jliad [‘but only would he honour Thetis 
and her strong-heart son’]: Hence Melanippides declares 
that Thetis was with child by Zeus when she was given in 
marriage to Peleus, her marriage being due to the taunts of 
Prometheus or Themis. 


10 


Philodemus On Piety [on the Mother of the Gods]: 
According to Melanippides, Demeter was the only mother 
of the Gods; and Telestes ... 
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ETPIULAOT 


1-2 émwikwov els “AXdKeBiadynv 
Plut. Ale. 11 ai & fimrortpodlar mepiBdntor wey eyévovTo Kal 
T@ TANGEL TOY ApuaTwy Emta yap &AAos ovddels KabjKev “OAvuTia- 
aw idi@tns ovde Bactrevs, udvos 5€ éxetvos. Kal 7d vikjoa de Ka 
Sevtepoy vyeverOar kal réraptoy, as @ovkvdldns pnaiv, 6 ® 
Evpinldns tplrov, trepBadrAer Aaumpdrynri Kal Sdty wacay Thy év 
Toutots pidotiiavy. Ayer dD 6 Evpimldns ev 7G douart tTavta 
/ 2 a 
oé & deicopat,) @ KXeuviov trai. 
KaXov a viKat <Kad@v de>? 
/ A \ 
KAXALTTOY, 0 pnoels 
/ ¢ , 
arros EdXavwr, 
a a / 
5 dppate Tpera Spa ugiy, Kal devTEpa Kal TpiTa 
Bivat tT atrovnti Avos? orepOévt’ éXaia 
Kkapukt Boav Twapadodvat. 


2 


Id. Dem. 1.1 6 pev ypaas 7d em) TH vinn THs OAvuriacw 
immodpoulas eis AAKiBiddnv eyxdmuiov, etr’ Evpimidns, as 6 wodds 
Kpatet Adyos, €t0 Erepds Tis Hy, pnot, 

Vp) <d€> Ttwvdatpov* mpatov VrapEa 
TAV TOALY EVOOKLMOV. 


mept IKEPONTMOT 
Ar. Ach. 385: 


XO. tl radTa oT peer Texvaers Te Kal moplCers TpiBas ; 
AaBe 8 euov y’ Evera map" ‘Tepwvtov 
oxoTodacuruKvérpixa TW’ “Aidos Kuviy. 


1 mss also &yaue, whence Lindskog &yayua 2 H: some 
Mss vira KaAALoTo 8S 3 Herm: mss Sis 4 Plut. xpiva 
T®@ evdaluovt, but note the form trav 
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KURIPIDES 


1-2 Vicrory-SonGe To ALCIBIADES 


Plutarch Alcibiades: His horse-breeding was famous, 
among other things, for the number of his racing-chariots. 
He was the only man, not excluding kings, who ever entered 
at Olympia as many as seven. And his winning not only 
first place but second and fourth according to Thucydides— 
second and third according to Euripides—is the highest and 
most honourable distinction ever won in this field. Euripides’ 
Ode contains the following passage: 

But I will sing thy praises,? son of Cleinias. A 
noble thing is victory, noblest of the noble to do 
what no Greek had ever done, be first and second 
and third in the chariot-race, and go unwearied yet, 
wreathed in the olive of Zeus, to make the herald 


cry you. 


93 
The Same Demosthenes: The writer of the Eulogy of 
Alcibiades for his victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
whether as is commonly believed he be Euripides or another, 
says: 


Your happy man’s first need is a famous country. 


on HIERONYMUS 


Aristophanes Acharnians: ‘Why all this havering and 
shilly-shallying? For all I care, you may get the loan of one 
of Hieronymus’ shady and shaggy Death-caps.’ 4 


4 of. Ath. TY. Se 2 or perh. I admire thee 35 ch: 
Simon, 93 (225 Bergk) from which E. seems to have borrowed 
4 7,e. cap of invisibility, the clippings of his head and chin 
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Sch. ad loc. 6 3€ ‘lepdvumos peray moimrths Kal tpay@dorods 
avdmadros kal avoicovduntos 51a Td wyav eumabels ypapew brodecets 
Kal poBepots mpogwmelois ypjoda. eddKer Se Kpoteicba. exw- 
bmdetro de as mdvu Komav. didmep”Aidos Kuviv tpn adtoy, malkas 
KWUDOLK@S WS KOUPLOYTA. 


Ibid. Nub. 347 [ZQKPATHS]- 


\ 
yiyvovrat mavO rt BobAoytar Kar’ jy pev wot KounTny, 
aypidy tia Tov Aaclwy ToiTwY, oldymEp Thy ZevopayTou, 
oKoTTOVTaL Thy pavlay avToOD Keyravpos Hkacay abras. 


Sch. ad loc. ‘lepévupov Aéyer Tov diOvpauBoroidy, bs Revopdyrov 
bey Hv vids, wepl 5& Tovs maidas &yay emrdénro, Adcoy be elxe Td 
THLA. 


mep| KAKOMENOTS, AAMTNOIOT, T'NH- 
SITTIOT 


Ath. 9. 402a émel 5€ ob Kad Td mpoBdAnbév oor amompoore- 
moinoa: wept THs xpdas TOV Kadvdwvlov ovds, ef Tis adToy iaroper 
AevKdy Thy xXpdayv yeyovdta, époducy juets Toy eimdvTa: TH BE 
paptupioy avixvevooy od. <ov>1 mada yap TUyxXayw aveyywKos 
Tovs KAeouévous Tov Pnylvov AdupauBous, av ev TH emrvypapomevyp 
MeAcaypy todo tordpnrat. 

Ibid. 14. 638 d [x. roinrds woxOnpav douatwy]: 6 dé robs els 
XiwvlSnv avapepomevous moijoas Utwxovs Tynoimmov twds pynpo- 
vevet Taiyyioypapou Tis tAaphs movans, Aéywy obTws* 


TavrT ov wa Ala Tvhoimmos ovd5€ KAeouevns 
ey évve’ by xopdats? KareyAvKavaro. 


Ibid. 14. 620d = robs & ’EumedoxA€ous Kabapuors éppay@dnoev 
’Orvurriagt KAcouevns 5 pav@dds, ds pnow Arkalapxos ev 7G 
OdAumT Ke. 


Ibid. 14. 605e kaya 5& kara Thy ’Emikpatous ’AvtiAalia 
Tapwrik’ exueudOnka TATA TAYTEADS 


Sampots, MeAhrov, KAeouévous, AauvyOiov, 


ie 2 Pors: mss évvéa xopdaioww 
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CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Scholiast on the passage: Hieronymus was a lyric poet and 
tragedy-writer whose works were uneven and ill-arranged 
because they had too emotional themes and were acted by 
characters with too formidable masks, though he seemed to 
win applause. He was caricatured for his long hair. That 
is why Aristophanes calls him a Death-cap, jesting in the 
manner of comedy at his need of the barber. 


The Same Clouds [SocRATES]: The Clouds can become what- 
ever they like ; and if they see a fellow with long hair, one 
of these wild shaggy men like the son of Xenophantus, they 
make themselves like Centaurs by way of scoffing at his idiocy. 


Scholiast on the passage: He means the dithyramb-writer 
Hieronymus, who was the son of Xenophantus, and ran too 
much after the boys and was always in need of the shears. ? 


on CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Since you have evaded the 
question put to you whether the Calydonian Boar is any- 
where stated to have been white, I will tell you where, and 
you must investigate the proof. I happen to have read not 
long ago the Dithyrambs of Cleomenes of Rhegium, in one of 
which, entitled MJeleager, the fact is stated. 


The Same [on writers of low songs]: The author of the play 
called The Beggars, attributed to Chionides, speaks of a 
certain sportive writer of merry music called Gnesippus in 
the following lines: 

Neither Gnesippus nor Cleomenes, I swear, could have 
made such.a thing palatable on a nine-chord lyre. 

The Same: According to Dicaearchus in his book on 
Olympia, the Purifications of Empedocles was recited there 
by Cleomenes the rhapsode.* 

The Same: I too, to quote Epicrates’ Anti-Lais : 

Am letter-perfect in all the love-songs of Sappho, Meletus,* 
Cleomenes, and Lamynthius.° 


1 cf. Ox. Pap. 856.27, Suid. ”Aidos nuvy = ?_ cf. Suid. s. KAetro 
3 perhaps adifferentman  ‘ the accuser of Socrates ; he was 
a writer of tragedy, but his scolia (drinking-songs) are referred 
to by Aristophanes Ran. 1302 5 otherwise unknown 
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kal 6 ros EiAwtas 5¢ reroinkes pnow: 


Tu Stnoixdpov re kal "AAKUaVOS Stuwvldov Te 
a U 
apxatov aedev.t 6 de Tyhommos €or akovew, 
ds vuxreply’ evpev ditas dopat exxadretcbar® 
yuvatkas €xovtTas iauBuKny Te kal tplywvoyv. 
Kpativos éy Mad@axots: 


A. tis ap? epanrd mw eldev, & Tyijoumm; B. ey ob+ moAA} 
oXOAN. 
otouar yap pndey otws uGpoy elvat Kal Kevdy. 
oxomre: 8 abroy eis TX Tornuara Kal ev BourdAois: 


A / 
ds odk Vwk aitodyTt ScpoKrdr€er Xopdv, 
T@ KAcouaxon 8, dv odk dy Hklovy éym 
éuol didaoKety ovd’ by eis “Admuia. 


ev 5€ Tals “Apais: 
trw Sé kal tpaywdias 
6 KAeoudxov diddo0Kados 
per avtoy (b> mapatiATpiar 4 
éxwy Xopdy Avdior) T1A- 
Aovea@y méAn wovnpa. 


Tnaeraetdns 5& év Trois Sreppots wad wep) poryelas avacrpeper bal 
gnow avrdy. 


Ibid. 13. 596f GAA, pucpod ekeAadduny buty elmeiy Thy TE 
"AY T (MAX OU Avdty, Tpooert de Kal thy Spdyupoy rabrns eT OIpay 
Avdhy hy 7 inydara AapbyO.0s 6 MiAHotos. EKATEPOS yep. TrovT@Y THY 
TONTaY, &s ono KAéapxos ev Tos "Epwrikors, THS BapBdpov 
Avdijs eis er Buptay KaTacras emolnoev, 6 uty ev edeyelors, 6 Be 
€y méAet, TO KaAOvMEVoY moinua Avdjy. 


1 Dind. (cf. aitas a Doric word below): mss aeldew 
2 EH: mss evpe porxots (supplied after loss of aerms by 
haplogr., cf. Ar. fr. 576 (738) defray: Toy Eraipoy: Apioropayns 
de roy epduevov) aelou. ex. 3 Herm: mss oldevy and éeyw 
TOAAT XOAT 4 Kaib: mss pera Tay 7. 
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CLEOMENES, LAMYNTHIUS, GNESIPPUS 


And the author of the comedy called The Helots says : 


It is old-fashioned to sing Stesichorus, or Alcman, or 
Simonides. We can listen to Gnesippus, who has invented 
songs for lovers to call out their mistresses with, zambycé 1 
and three-cornered lute in hand. 


Compare the Soft-Zivers of Cratinus : 


Pray who has ever seen me in love, Gnesippus? (and the 
answer is) Not I; far from it; I really think I have never 
seen such an empty-headed fool. 


And the same poet gibes thus at Gnesippus’ poems in The 
Neatherds : 
. who refused Sophocles a chorus when he gave one 


to the son of Cleomachus, whom I wouldn’t have train a 
chorus of mine even for the feast of Adonis, 


Again, in the Seasons : 


And after him may go the son of Cleomachus, that trainer 
for tragedy who has achorus of hair-removing-maids removing 
bad songs in the Lydian mode. 


And according to the Stiff ’Uns of Telecleides he led a life 
of profligacy. 


The Same: I had almost forgotten to mention to you the 
Lydé of Antimachus, and moreover her namesake the 
courtesan beloved by Lamynthius of Miletus. According to 
the Hrotics of Clearchus each of these poets, falling in love 
with a foreigner called Lydé, composed a poem which he 
named after her, the former an elegiac, the latter a lyric. 


See also Sch. Ar. Nub. 332 (below, p. 250). 


1 a sort of lyre 
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rept AKOTPO®IAOT 


Sch. Ar. Av. 1405 Aewrpoplin: (a’) ered) nad otros ray 
opdbpa Aertav. 4h Ott kal ovTos 5.OvpayBoroids Kovpos .. . amd 
yap TavT nS hy 6 AMewrpoplins. tives de Br1 Kovos Kal xAwpds 
Hv, ws eoixévat Upvilt. Oedmoumos Sé ev Tais KarnaAtou' 


Aewrpoplins 6 tpiuvews AcovTip 
e}xpws paveirat kal xapleis Somep verpds.* 


(B’) éreidy) Kal oftos Tay opodpa Aemtay. Kal 6 Kwnotas Bé. 
“Epuimmos Képrwwiy: 
of yap mevduevor? 
avarnp& cot Ovovaw dn Bovdia ® 
Aewrpopidov Aen oTepa kal OovmaytlSos. 


1 B-Kock, comparing Phot. rpluveyv, Plat. Rep. 489e, but 
Te patverat xaplers 8: MSs TplueTpos ws AedyTivos and TE paver : 
paveirat H, re corrupted from ra: which fell out before kat 
and was inserted in the wrong place * these three words 
not in Sch. 3 cf, Bek. An, 85, 29: mss OQvovow (@vc-) Boidia 
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LEOTROPHIDES 


on LEOTROPHIDES 


Scholiasts on Aristophanes!: (a) Because Leotrophides 
like Cinesias, was very thin; or because he too was a ‘light’ 
(that is, worthless) writer of dithyrambs . . . Leotrophides 
belonged to this tribe. But some authorities say that the 

allusion is to his lightness and thinness, resembling those of 
_abird. Compare Theopompus in the Shop-Girls : 


Leotrophides the three-pounder will seem to Leontius as 
fair-complexioned and lovely as a corpse.” 


(b) Because Leotrophides, like Cinesias, was remarkably 
thin. Compare Hermippus, 7he Wen-Monkeys : 


The poor are already sacrificing to you wretched three- 
legged beasts as thin as Leotrophides or Thumantis, ® 


1 quoted p. 255 2 Leontius had a liking for viewing 
corpses (Plato Rep. 439 e) Sef. -Ath. 12.. 551 b 
(‘ Hermippus referring to Dionysus’); see also Eust. 1288, 
Suid. s. Aewrpopiins, Bek. An. 85, 29. 
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KINHSIOT 
Bios 


Plat. Com. 184 Kock .. . peta tadra bé 
mats Otaypou '« IXevpitedos + Kuvnotas 
OKENETOS, ATUYOS, Karapva oKEN popav, 
POons Tpopnyrns, éeoyapas KEKAVILEVOS 
TrEoTas UT Evpudartos év TO c@mate. 


Plat. Gorg. 50le YQ. mpa@tov dé cxewopcla 
THY AVANTLKHV. OV OOKEL TOL TOLAUTN TLS ElvAL, @ 
KadXikres, THY ndovyny nua@v jovov SiwKew, 
adro & ovdev dpovtifer ;—KAA. Ewouye Ooxel. 
0. ovKody Kat at Totaise arracat, olov a 
KO apiateK?) n €V TOLS ayoow ;—KAA, val.— 
LQ. ri 56) Tov YopOv SibacKaria Kal h TOV 
ds0upapBov toinois ; ov ToravTn Tis cor KaTa- 
haivetat;  nyh te hpovtifey Kivynotav tov 
Mérntos, Omws épet Te ToLvovTov Obey av ot 
aKovovTes Bedtious yiryvouvTo, 7) OTL MEArEL Yaptel- 
c0at TO OyYN@ TOV Deatoav ;—KAA. SHrov 8) 
TOUTO ye, ®@ LYwx«pates, Kivnoiov ye wépt.— QO. 
Ti dé 0 TaTHp avTOD MéXys ; 7 mpos TO BéXTLCTOV 
Brereov €OOKEL GOL xdapeoetv ; 37 exeivos puev ovoe 
pos TO HOvorov 5 jula Yap adwv tous Oeatas. 
anda a) oKOTEL _ovxl W TE eapporxy doKet 
go. Tada Kal » TOV OLOvpduBov Troinots HOoVAS 


yap nupnobar;—KAA. éuorye. 


1 Kock: mss Evaydpov rats éx TI. 
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CINESIAS 
LIFE 


Plato the Comedy-writer : Next comes the son of 
Oeagrus by Pleurisy,1 Cinesias, scraggy and rump- 
less, with legs like reeds, prophet of Decline, 
branded in the flesh with many a cautery-mark of 
Euryphon’s.? 

Plato Gorgias: Socrates and Cat.icies :—S. 
First let us consider flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that its sole object is our pleasure? 
—C. Yes.—S. And isn’t this true of all such arts, 
for instance of competitive lyre-playing ?>—C. It is. 
S. And how about the training of choruses and the 
composition of dithyrambs? Is it not the same with 
them? Do you suppose that Cinesias son of Meles 
concerns himself to say something that shall be 
improving to hear, or something that shall make 
him popular?—C, Obviously the latter, Socrates, is 
the object of Cinesias.—S. And what of his father 
Meles? Was his singing to the lyre inspired by the 
highest motive? Whatever may be said of the son, 
is it not true that the father’s ideal was not even 
the greatest possible pleasure to his audience? At 
any rate his singing annoyed them.? Be that as it 
may, do you not agree that both arts, singing to 
the lyre and the composition of dithyrambs, were 
invented in order to give pleasure >—C. Yes. 

1 Orpheus was the son of Oeagrus by Calliopé oy 
famous physician 3 cf. Pherecr. 6 K ‘ Let me see; who 


is the worst singer to the lyre ?’—‘ Meles son of Peisias’ 
(421 B.c,); Ar. Av. 766 (414 B.C.) 4 cf, Aristid, 46. 488, 494 
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Lys. 21. 20 ovxovy akiov, ® avopes StxacTal, 
Tevouevous KaTHYyOpols TolovTols euod KaTa- 
Wndpicacbat, of wept aceBetas! péev ayorviSouevor 
THALKOUTOL YyEeyOVaTWW, OUK av OvVadpevot O UTEP 
TOV oheTtépwv A PAPTN LAT OV aToNoynoacbat 
ETEPOV KaTHnyopely TOAMACE. Kal ov Kuvnotas 
ovTe Sraet pevos TNELOUS oTparetas éoTpaTevrat, 
OUTOL TEPL TOV THS TOAEWS AYAVAKTODGL. 


Ar, Nub. 332: 


XQ. ov yap pa AC otoP oti TrelcTovs abras 

Bookovot codfiotas, 

Oouptoparrers, tatpotéyvas, odpaytoovu- 
NapyoKounras, 

KUKNLOV TE nopav dopmatokauntas, dvdpas 
peTewpopévakas 

ovdev Spa@vtas BoaKkova’ apyovs, OTs TavTas 
fOVaOTIOLOVGLD. 


Sch. ad loc. KuKMov TE aivitterat els TOUS 
mepl Kunotay kal Dirokevov cal Kyeopevn, Kal 
TOUTOUS Elva TOV copia tay Bovrerat: ever O€ 
TOUS dOupapBorovovs® TOV yap KUK OD xopov 
Hoa ovToL OudoKaro. do MATOKAMTTAS | d5€, OTe 
Oud TO apmovla 1) bmomtmrew aAUT@V Ta ouy- 
ypaupara, Kap as exouagr TAetovas ae o 
Tanatol drag Popav MOUTLKNS myoovTo elvat TOUS 
ds0upapBous, Kal TpoehOav AUT OV Haddov Kkaa- 
eras [969]. —dopatoKaumras: Tous OvOupapo- 
TOLOUS, ETEL KAUTIAS TAS TrEPLMOAS NEYOUGL. 


1 Blass dorparetas 
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LIFE OF CINESIAS 


Lysias Defence on a Charge of Receiving Bribes: 
It is not right, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
should condemn me at the instigation of such men 
as these, who have cut such a figure in prosecutions 
for impiety,! and yet have the hardihood to accuse 
others though they cannot defend their own crimes 
—persons who, though they have served in fewer 
campaigns than the wretched Cinesias, nevertheless 
take umbrage about the interests of the State. 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrares:—By Zeus, you 
don’t seem to know that these Clouds feed number- 
less sophists, feed prophets of Thurii, quack-phy- 
sicians, feed manicured, ring-bedecked, leonine 
do-nothings, feed turners and twisters of song in 
the circular chorus, feed astrological knaves—for 
never a hand’s turn of work, just because they make 
verses about them. 


Scholiast on the passage: ‘ circular ’ :—He is hinting 
at writers like Cinesias, Philoxenus, and Cleomenes, 
and means that these too are of the sophists, though 
they were writers of dithyrambs; for these were 
teachers of the circular choruses. He calls them 
‘turners and twisters of song’ because, owing to 
their compositions not keeping within the limits 
of the ‘mode, they have too many xapaai or 
‘flourishes’, . .—The ancients considered the 
dithyrambs were the destruction of music; later he 
will attack them more bitterly [969 ].—‘ Turners and 
twisters of song’ :—The writers of dithyrambs; for 
kaprac or ‘twistings’ is the name they give to 
instrumental interludes in the song. 


1 or emending text for shirking military service 2 see 
Pherecr, below, p. 285 
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Kis 


ILE. 
SG 
TE. 
1379 
KI. 
ITK. 
KI. 


1385 
IT. 
Ki. 


1390 
TiK. 


ITE. 
ele 
1396 

IIK. 
KI. 


1400 
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Av, 1872 KINHSIAS xat ITEIOETAIPOS : 


avatrétopat On pos "OXvuptrov TTEpU Edt 
Kovpats’ 

méTomat © odov dAXOT é7 aAAAV “LEAEWY— 

TouTL TO Tpaypa hoptiou oetrat TTEPav. 

apoBo Ppevos oupate yévvay éhémwov— 

aocralopuerOa didvpivoy Kuvnotar. 

Ti deDpo TOOA TV KUANOV AVA KUKAOV KUKKELS ; 

dputs yevér Oat Bovropar ALyUPOoyyos andwv. 

TAVTAL MEAWOMV, ANN OTL N€yeELs El7ré Mol. 

umTO cov TTEepwbeis Bovropat peTapatos 

QVATITOMEVOS EK TOV VEehEeAX@v Katwas NaPetv 

aepodovntous Kal vipoPorous avaBonras. 

eK TOV vepedov yap ay TL avaBohas AaPot ; 

Kear col ev ovv evredbev 9 wav ” TEXD?). 

TOV dOupapBov yap Ta Nap pa yiyverat 

dé pea Kal oKOTL drra Kal Kvavauyéa 

Kal mrepooovnTa ov 6 KNUOV elo el TaXG. 

Ov ONT eyoye. KI.) TOV ~Hpakhéa ov Ye. 

dmavra yap Olet pul gol TOV aépa, 

ELOWAA TETHVO@Y 

aidepodpopev 

ol@vay Tavaovelpwv. 

@OT. 

TOV arace Opopov ardpevos 

ae ave boy Tvoaioe Bainv. 

vn TOV At 7 yo cou KaTaT avo Tas TVOdS. 

TOTE ev voTiay TTeLX@Y Tpos OddP, 

tote © av Bopéa copa mehd Sov 

ai pevov aidépos avraka TEMV OD. 

Yaplevta y', @ per BOT , écodpicw Kal coda. 
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Aristophanes Birds :1 Cinestas (at first singing) and 
Peirnetarrus: C. ‘ Light-winged I fly to Olympus,’ ? 
fly this way and that of song—P. Here’s something 
that needs a whole cargo of feathers.—C. With 
the fearless eye of the mind exploring a tribe—P. 
Hail, lime-wood-corseted Cinesias! Why circlest 
thou thy splay-foot circle hither ?—C. I would fain 
become a bird, a clear-voiced nightingale.—P. 
Here, cut singing and tell me what you mean.— 
C. (speaks) I want you to give me wings so that 
I may fly up aloft—and get from the clouds some 
brand-new interludes all windswept and snowclad.— 
P. What? interludes from the clouds?—C. Yes; 
our art depends on them. The best things in a 
dithyramb are the aery and murky sort and azure- 
blue and pinion-sped. You shall hear presently.— 
P. Not I.—C. But you shall, I say. (Sings) For 
I'll thread for you the aery vault in likeness of the 
wing-sped, long-neckéd couriers of the sky.—P. 
Kasy all!—C. (continwing.) On the seaward course 
may I swoop with the breath of the winds—P. 
By Zeus, [1] stop your breath then !—C.—now march- 
ing towards the humid path, now moving my frame 
to the Northwind nigh, ploughing the havenless 
furrow ethereal. (Speaks, referring to the feathers 
which he now finds have been stuck on him.) A pretty 
trick and a smart one you've played on me, my good 


1 produced 415 B.o. 2 Anacr. 25 
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IIE. od yap ov yaipers mrepoddvntos yevopmevos ; 
KI. tavti remoinkas Tov KUKALOOLOaTKaXO?, 
Os Tatar duAals mepludynTos elu’ ae ; 
IIE. BovrAe didacnev kal rap’ ipiv odv pévov 
1406 Aewtpopidn yopov meTomévwy opvéwv 
Kepxamidal dvdajv; KI. Kkatayedds pov, 
dros el. 
’ b] 9 yy ’ b) / A> Ty ov 
aXNr ovdv éywy ov Tavaopat, TOUT taO OTL, 
Tply dv mrepwOeis Siadpaduw TOV aépa. 
Sch. ad loc. (1379) Atdupos pev KvKXOV, érret 
/ % / / b] \ 4 3 x 
KUKMOV ATLaTwY ToLnTHS éaTl, KUANOV Oé, E7rEl 
, b] e \ >] / b a 
vwdos €otw...0 Oe ‘Aptototérns év Tais 
Avdackanias dv0 pyot yeyovévat. Lippayos 
ef b) y b) \ \ 5 e / 
ovtws: Kudpoveos, érerd1) KuAXOS HV 0 Kuvyatas. 
—(1383) . .. matfes S€ mpos Ta ToLnmaTa THY 
dtOupauBotroiay: E805 yap avtots ToLadTa émideta 
éyewv. Gua € Kal mpos TO Kovhov av’Tav.— 
(1398) .. . wAelotn yap avTav 4 AéELS ToLav- 
Tn, 0 O€ VOdS EAXLTTOS, WS 1) TApoLuia ‘Kal 
SOvpapBov vobv éyes éhatTova. —(1395) ... 
/ \ \ / 
yrevates dé Tovs diOvpapuPorrotovs. 


Sch. Ar. Lys. 847 ff.: (838) caw@det Kivnoiav as 
KaTtwpepn els cuvovaiav. nv é di0vpapBortrotos. 


1 Palmerius: mss Kexporida 





1 7.e. for L. as choregus ; the jest appears to be that only 
notoriously thin men like C. and L. could reach Cloudcuc- 
kooborough, the new sky-capital of the Bird-Empire; the 
‘tribe of Cercops’ is a play on the Athenian tribe of 
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sir.—P. Why, don’t you like it now you’re pinion- 
sped?—C, Is this how you treat the circular-chorus 
trainer whom the tribes are always fighting to 
get?—P. Then would you like to stay with us and 
train the tribe of Cercops for a chorus of flying 
birds for Leotrophides ?+—C. I see, you’re laughing 
at me. But all the same I'll never stop, let me 
tell you, till I’ve got my wings and made my flight 
through the air. 


Scholiasts on the passage: (1379) According to 
Didymus, he says ‘circle’ because Cinesias is a 
composer of circular poems [poems for the circular 
choruses ?], and ‘ splay-foot’’ because he is lame .. . 
But Aristotle in the Dramatic Catalogues tells us 
that there were two poets of the name; according 
to Symmachus, Euphronius says it is because 
Cinesias was splay-footed [or bow-legged].—(1383) 
... Heis making fun of the poems of the dithyramb- 
writers ; for it was their custom to use such epithets. 
He is also ridiculing their ‘lightness’ [or, as we 
should say, shallowness|.—(1393) . . . Much of 
their style is like this, but the sense exiguous; 
compare the proverb, ‘You have less sense even 
than a dithyramb.’-—(1395) . .. He is satirising 
the dithyramb-writers. 


Scholiast Aristophanes Lysistrata [a lively scene 
too long to print here, in which Cinesias with his 
baby implores his nife to leave the Acropolis which 
has been seized by the women, and come home|: 
He caricatures Cinesias as an uxorious husband. He 
was a writer of dithyrambs. 


Cecrops ; the Cercdpes were a race of gnomes changed by Zeus 
into monkeys 
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Ar. Ran. 153 [a. tov Karo |: 


155 


Al. 
161 


HP. eiTa BopBo pov TODD 
Kal oKap aetvwv’ év Oé TOUT@ KEL{LEVOUS 
él mou Eévov TLS joiKenoe TWTOTE 
y maida Buwov Tapyupov bpetrETO 
 pnrép rong ev 1) TAT POs yuabov 
emaragter n ‘mlopKov 6 OPKOV @ Loo eV 
7) Mopotpou TUS phow efeypaparo. 
vn TOUS Oeous evpny ye 7 pos TOUTOLOL KEL 
Thy Tuppixyny Tus Ewabe tv Kivyoiov. 


Sch. ad loc. (161) Kunotas SiOvpapBor o.0s" OS 
eT Olnae Tuppixny eho Kwyatas € eT parywarevoaTo 
KATO TOV KOMLLK OY, @sS elev aX OPNYNTOL. my oe 
Kal TO TWA OKVNPOS KAL KATETKENETEVK@S .. . 


Ar. Ran. 1435: 


Al, 


Sch. 


ANN’ ETL LAV yYVO"NV EXATEPOS el TATOV 
TEept THS TWOAEwWS HuTW EYETOY TWTNpLAD. 
éy@ yey oda Kal Jédw dpafev. Al. réye. 
el Tes TMTEpWaas KreoKpitov Kivnota 
aéptov dapat Tedaylay UTEp TAAKA,— 
yéXotoy dv paivorto’ vovy O éxEL Tiva ; 

el vaupaxoter, Kar EXOVTES oftdas 
paivouey és Ta PEhapa TOV évavTiov. 

ad loc. (1438) o Kuvnoias Xerros Hv, 0 be 


Kyeoxperos pox Onpos. pyoly OUV OTL El TLS av7l 
TTEP@V Kreox pire Kwynotav mreptBanot OTE 
hépecOat petapatous, cvpSyncetar avtovs odéaOat 
avpopopHntous yevomévous.—as AeTTOS Thodpa av 
Kw@u@deiTat Kal ws Edvos Kal @s Kodak. éeuvncOn 
déxal Tov KrXeoxpitov? ws TovTou Kal Tov Kuvnaiov 
OMOppovovvt@v. 


' Tucker : mss atporey adpar 2 mss transpose the names 
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Aristophanes Frogs: Heracies (describing Hades) : 
Then miles of mire and muck everlasting, and lying 
in it everyone who has wronged a stranger, bilked 
a harlot, beaten his mother, boxed his father, per- 
jured himself, or made himself a copy of a speech 
from a play of Morsimus.—Dionysus: By the Gods, 
that’s the place too for anyone who's learnt 
Cinesias’ sword-dance.! 


Scholiast on the passage (161): Cinesias was a 
dithyramb-writer, who composed a ‘ pyrrhich’ dance 
. .. Cinesias attacked the comedy-writers on the 
ground that they had nothing to say.. He was a 


nervous, timid man, and wasted to a skeleton . . .? 


_ Aristophanes Frogs: Dionysus, ArscuyLus, Eurt- 
Pipes: D. But once again, let each declare his 
plan for saving the State.—E. ‘I know and I will 
tell you what I know.’—D. Tell away. E. Suppose 
Cinesias were to be made into wings for Cleocritus, 
so that he could ‘soar high aloft over the ocean 
wave —D. It would make a funny sight; but what’s 
the sense of it ?>—E. Suppose the fleets fought, and 
they took cruets up and sent a shower of vinegar 
into the eyes of the enemy. 


Scholiast on the passage: Cinesias was a thin man, 
and Cleocritus a profligate. He means, if you were 
to fasten Cinesias instead of wings to Cleocritus so 
that they rose in the air, the result would be that 
they would be carried away for good by the wind.— 
He is caricatured as being excessively thin and as 
a foreigner and a toady. Cleocritus is mentioned 
because he was hand and glove with Cinesias. 


Fret. Ae), V.H. sey 2 Suid. s.v. mupplyn, ‘he was a 
Theban,’ which is thought to be a mistake 
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Ar. Ran. 366: 


jen} Xprpara Tals TOV GVTLTAXWY VvavaolY 
TApEXELD Twa TEeLOEL, 
) KaTaTiAa TOV Exataiwy KvKMoLoL YopotoLy 
imdSav ds tate 
rovtots avdsa KadOis amavdd KadOis TO TplTOv 
an atavow 
éEictacOat pvoTtaiat Yopots. 
Ibid. 404 [ecs Fenda. 
ov yap KATETXLTO pev él yéN@TL 
KAT evTehetg TOV TE cavoadtaKov 


KL TO Pakos, xnebpes & OOT 
atnptous mailew Te Kal Yopevery. 


Sch. ad loc. ioov TO OLA CE Karer xia On. EOLKE 
dé Tra pempaiver OTL ALTOS ON eXopnyetro Tals 
Toutais. él your tov KadXlov tovtou gnoty 
‘Apia roréhns 6TL avvduO edoke Nopnyety Ta 
Avovicva TOUS Tpary@oois kal KW[LMOOIS* WOTE 
laws my tis Kal wept tov Anvaixoy aywva 
cvoTOAN’ Ypovw 6 YaTEepov ov TOA To Kal 
cabarak TE PLELNE Kivyoias | TAS Xopnyias. €& 
ov Kal Lrparris évy T@® els avtov Sdpduate 
edn’ ‘deny bev <é€oTLy HOeE> Tov YopoxTovor | 
Kurnotov. 


I. G, 2. 1253 [Marmor Pentelicum ad _ radices 


orientales arcis repertum |: 


sith otp|atos PDarnpevs éx[opyyer . . .] Kevn- 
clas édid[acke. 


1 perh, the Ist lines 
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Aristophanes Frogs: . . . or anyone who tries to 
get money sent to the enemy’s fleet, or any singer 
to the circular chorus who befouls the wayside 
shrines of Hecate ... all these I charge, and 
charge again, and charge yet once again, to keep 
away from our Mystic dance. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is aimed at the 
dithyramb-writer Cinesias. 


The Same [to Iacchus]: Thou it is who hast had 
our poor sandal split and our coat rent for fun and, 
be it said, economy, and found out how we can 
sport and dance without having to pay. 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, they have been 
split on thy account .. . He seems to imply that 
the poets’ plays had come to be staged on the 
cheap. Anyhow Aristotle says that it was in the 
archonship of this Callias (406 B.c., the date of the 
play), that it was decreed that tragedies and 
comedies should be produced together at the Dionysia; 
so that perhaps there was a like combination for the 
Lenaea; and not long afterwards Cinesias finally 
abolished the system of the staging of plays as a 
State-service [for wealthy citizens]; whence Strattis 
in the play he wrote upon him speaks of ‘the shop * 
of Cinesias the chorus-slayer.’ 


On a slab of Pentelic marble found below the eastern 
side of the Acropolis of Athens : 


. -stratus of Phalerum provided the chorus. . . 
Cinesias trained it.? 


2 prob. with a play on oxnv7, the ‘scene’ or back of the 
stage of the theatre * this implies that the poet com- 
posed the work performed 
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Ibid. 8 [Tabula marmoris Pentelici reperta in 
theatro Bacchi. superiorem partem occupat anagly- 
phon quo repraesentatur a sinistra Minerva adstans 
cum scuto et angue dextramque porrigens alteri 
feminae cum face vel sceptro quam Siciliam dixeris]: 


ém’ EvBovrioov apxovtos émt THs [Llavdco]vidos 
éxtns mputavevovons, 4 Ildkatwv Nixoxydpous 
Drvevrls éypalumateve. EdoFev tH BovrAn* Kuy7- 

/ te \ b] / / > / 
aias eitre’ Tel pt av’ Av|dpoc0évns Méyet errawvécat 
Atov[vctov Tov SuxJerdias apyovta cal Aerrivyny 
[Tov adedgolv tov Atovvaliov cali Beapidny tolv 
adeddov] tov Atovvaliov cal Dir]|oEevory tlov .. . 


Ath. 12. 551a [a. NewrotyTos|: cal’ Apiaotohavns 
& év Inputadn Aertovs Tovabde KaTanréyel, ovs 
Kal pea Bes UT TOV ToLnTaY dyolv eis “Atdov 
TéuTer Oat pos TOUS Exel TrOLNTAS AéywU OUTwWGCL' 


\ / aA a 7 

A. Kal Tis vexpaov Kevouava Kal GKOTOU TUAAS 
By fal & \ 2) Cif 
eTAn Katedety ;—B. &va yap af’ éxaotns 

, 
TEYYNS 
e U A / / 
ethopeOa Kown yevoméevys ExKANCIasS, 
cay 3 ¢ / 
os Homey OvTas adodottas Kal aya 
’ al al 
éxetae hiNoywpovvtas. A. eial yap Tues 
” 5 be lh ea LO a % B \ a 
avopes Tap viv adopoitat ;—B. vn Ata 
/ ‘ ’ A A a 
pariata y.—A. wotrep. Opaxodoitar ;—B. 
TAVT EVELS. 
~ F 5 4 ia \ 

A. Kat tives dv elev ;—B. pata pev Yavvupiov 
’ \ a a > \ n lal 
avo TAY Tpvy@d@v, aTO 5é TOY TpayiKar 

opav 
A x \ a /, 
Médntos, amo 6€ Tov KUKXiwv Kuyyaias. 


ei0’ EENS hnoiv: 
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On a slab of the same found in the Dionysiac Theatre 
at Athens, beneath a sculpture representing on the left 
Athena standing nith a shield and a snake, and putting 
out her right hand to another female figure mith a torch 
or sceptre, who 1s possibly intended for Sicily : 


In the archonship of Eubulides! and the sixth 
prytany of the tribe Pandionis whose clerk was 
Plato son of Nicochares of Phlya, the Council re- 
solved—Cinesias moved on the matter brought up 
by Androsthenes that a vote of thanks be passed 
to Dionysius the ruler of Sicily and to his brothers 
Leptines and Theorides and also to Philoxenus 
bee Re ibe 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner jon thin people]: 
Aristophanes too in the Gerytades gives the follow- 
ing list of thin men sent as ambassadors by the 
poets above ground to the poets in the nether 
regions :—‘ A, ‘ Who is 't that dares descend to th’ 
hold of Death and pass the gates of Darkness? ’— 
B. Well, we've had a general meeting of the 
Assembly, and picked as delegates from each art 
gentlemen we knew to be fond of paying visits 
underground,—A. Why, have you regular. visitors 
to Hades with you?—B. I should just think we 
have.—A. Like regular visitors to Thrace ?—B. 
You've got it.—A. And who may they be, pray ?— 
B. First there’s Sannyrion from the comedy-men, 
next Meletus from the tragic choruses, and Cinesias 
from the circular.’ And then he proceeds thus: 


1 pc. 394; Aristophanes’ Eeclesiazusae which mentions C, 
at line 330 was performed in 392 or 389, his Frogs (above) in 
405 2 as no such brother of D. is recorded, Philoxenus 
is prob. the poet (see p. 370) 
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as opodp éri AerT av eXTrIboVv wyelacl dpa’ 
TovTOUs yap, HY ToAXOl EvvérXOwow, AaBav 
o THs Stappotas ToTAaMOS OlynoeETaL’ 


ote IV? Oe OvTos NewToTaTos Kat [Lak poTaros O 
SIs els Ov Kal Odor Spaua yeypaper 
Lqparres, DOvarnv "AXUAREG auToOV Kadav d1a 
TO €Y TH avUTOD ToIoe cuvexas TO DOTA 
Néyerv' traiCwv ovdv eis THY idéav avTov éby 
‘MOia7T ’Ayirred. adror 8 avdTov, was Kal 
"Apia topavns, ToAdaKls eipnxact Prrvpwov Kuvy- 
ciav Ola TO hirvpas AauBavovta cavida cupTrept- 
Covvucbar, va pn KdTrTnTar Sua TO TE MHKOS 
Kal THY lo XvoTnTa. étt 0 my. Kunotas voowons 
kal Oetvos TaXaA Avatas oO pryrop év TH ‘Trrép 
Maviov Tapavopoy emuypahoperep Oyo elpycev, 
packer avTov adémevov THS TEXYNS cuKopavTely 
Kal TO TOUTOV TAOUTELVY. OTL S€ O TroLNTHS éaTL 
Kal ovX EeTEpos, TadwS AUTOS BV onmaiveTaL éx 
TOU Kal emt aGeoTnTL KwpwoovpEevoy eudariterbar 
Kal Oud TOU NOyou ToLoUTOV Setxvuc Oar. éyer O° 
OUT MS 0 pitop: ‘Oauyato be el un Bapéws péepere 
ore Kivnoias éotiv 6 Tots vomots Bones, 0 ov byets 
TAVTES emiataa Ge aoeBéotarov aTavTwv Kal 
TAapavomoraroy avO pore ryeryovevat. Ovx OuTOS 
eo Tw 0 Towabra Tepl Beovs eFauapTaver, a tots 
bev AdXOLS alaxpov eoTL Kal A€yELY, TOV KOML@OO- 
dtoacKkdAwy <> axovete Kal ExaoTov éviauTov; 
ov weTa TovTov ToTe AmroAXodavns kat Mvota- 
ALdns Kat AvaiBeos cuvEloTL@VTO, miay 7nmépav 


1 Kock: mss mroAag EvvéA@n EvAAaBov 
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‘What very thin hopes you seem to have built 
on!+ If many such get together they’ll be carried 
away in the flood of their own scouring.” ? 

. . . Now Cinesias was in fact very thin and very 
tall, and Strattis has an entire play written on him, 
in which he calls him Achilles of Phthia because he 
was always using the vocative of the word Phthian 
in his poetry. Thus he made fun of his appear- 
ance by addressing him as, ‘O Phthian Achilles.’ 3 
Other writers, including Aristophanes, have fre- 
quently called Cinesias ‘the lime-wood man’ because 
he wore stays of lime-wood to support his length 
and thinness. We know that he was of a sickly 
habit and altogether a strange being from what the 
orator Lysias tells us in the speech called The 
Oration in behalf of Phanias against an Unconstitutional 
Measure, where he makes out that he abandoned 
his art for the profession of informer and became 
arich man. And there is no doubt that this is the 
poet, because he is represented to have been cari- 
catured for his atheism and he is shown to have 
been of that character in the speech. The words 
of the orator are these: ‘I am surprised that you 
do not take it amiss that the upholder of the law 
in this case should be a man like Cinesias, whom 
you all know to have passed all limits in his defiance 
of law whether human or divine. Is not this the 
man who commits such an outrage upon religion 
that the world in general cannot even mention it 
with propriety and the comic poets tell you of it 
regularly every year? Is not this the man who, with 
Apollophanes, Mystalides, and Lysitheiis, appointed 

1 the Gk. is ‘were carried by’ Arote Aelxey JauL0:,. 6 
3 with a play on phthisis ; cf. Ar. Ran. 126 : 
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taEapevor Tov aTrodpddar, avtl S€ voupnviactav 
KakooalmoviaTas ohio avTtois Tovvoua Oéuevor, 
TpeTOV ev TALS AUT@V TVYALS" ov [LNV @S TODTO 
diatmrpaEomevor Tv dtdvorav ErXOV, adr’ ws 
KaTayer@vTes TOV Oe@v Kal TOV vOwev TOV 
bweTépwv. éxelywv pev ovv éxaatos amwXeTo 
@OTEP ELKOS TOUS TOLOUTOUS. TOUTOV Oé TOV VIO 
TrELTTOV YyLyVoaKopevoy, ot Geol ovTws dLéGecav 
wate Tos éyOpors BovrecOat avtov Env wadrdov 
» teOvavat Tapaberypa Tots dAXols, WwW’ eid@cu 
ore Tots day UBpiotiK@s mpos Ta Oeia SraKerpevors 
OUK €ls TOUS Taioas amotiGevTar Tas Tim@plas, 
aX avTtouvs KAKOS aTroNNVOUGL, HeiSous Kal 
VaNeT@Tépas Kab TAS cUUpOpas Kal TAs VOGOUS 
<avtols> 1%) Tots aNXots avO patois Tpog BarXorTes. 
TO pev yap aoOavely 7) Kamety voutuw@s KOLVOY 
nuiv antaciy éott, TO 6 ovT@s EyovTAa TocoDTOY 
Vpovoyv dtaTerely Kal Kal’ ExdoTHny uépay amo- 
OvycKovTa jL1) duvacbat TedeuT Hoar TOV Biov 
TOUTOLS MOVOLS TPOTNKEL Tots Ta Tovabra aTrep 
OUTOS eEnpapTncoow. mTept ev ovv Kevnaiou 
TADTA O pNTwWP ElpNKeEV. 


Apostol. Paroem. Gr, 2. 652 Ta Kuvyctov Opa 
érl TOV “ANAK@V' TOLODTOS yap Oo Kwvyotas hy. 


Plut. dud. Poet. 44 Tepobew pev yap doovte THV 
"Apteuty €v TO Dear pe pawada Ourada pouBada 
uccdda’ Kuvyotas avtepovnce ‘ToLavTH cot 
Ouyatnp yévotTo. 


1 cf. Id. Superst, 10 
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for their periodic revel one of the forbidden days 
of the calendar, under the name not of the 
New-Moon Club but the Devil’s Own?—a name 
suitable, as it turns out, to the members’ fortunes, 
but. chosen doubtless not so much with that in- 
tent as to throw ridicule both upon the Gods 
and upon the law of their country. His colleagues 
ended as such folk often do. The best-known 
member of the club has been so visited by Heaven 
that his enemies do not wish him dead but hope 
that he may live long as an example, so that others 
may realise that irreligion is punished not in the 
children but in the fathers, for that these are 
visited with greater and severer calamities both 
in body and estate than all the rest of mankind 
put together. To be sick or to die of ordinary 
ills is the common lot of man, but to continue 
thus year in year out, to be dying day by day 
and yet be unable to make an end, is a fate 
deserved only by the committers of such sins as 
the defendant’s.’ Such is the orator’s description 
of Cinesias. 


Apostolius Centuries .of Proverbs: He plays 
Cinesias :—Used of effeminate men; for such was 
Cinesias’ character.} 

Plutarch How the Young should listen to Poetry: 
When Timotheus, singing in the theatre, called 
Artemis. ‘frantic, mantic, corybantic, Cinesias 
shouted back ‘Such be your own daughter ! ’2 


See also Plut. Glor. Ath. 5, Q. Conv. 7. 8. 3, Suid. s.v. 
1 cf. Sch. Ar. Heel. 330 2 cf. Aud. Poet. 4 (see Timoth, 2) 
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KINHSIOT MEAQN 


1 ‘AokAnmrios 


Philod. m. evcéB. Gomp. 52 ?AockAnmdy be Zebs exepadywoe, 
ws wey 6 Ta Navraxtina ovryypawas Kav "AokdAnm!l@ Tealéorns 
kal Kwnfotas] 6 wedoroids, 6[rt Tov “ImmdAdvrov [rapa]nrAndels ba’ 
"Ap[réu|dos avéornoely, ws 8 ely "EpiptAn X[tnotxoplos, ore 
Ka[mavéa kad Av]xovp[yor ] 


2 


Erot. 40 Klein: pa:Boewdéorarov: Kkaurvd@tator’ 
N 
patBov 
yap Kal yatoov To ortpeBrdy A€yerarr KavTbs S€ mov pow: 
KaumvAw@TaTta. Se avOpamou mAevpal €'gt patBoeidéa 7 pdmov" 


/ BY) a , 
"AckAdmwy) em Tov Kara Tt wey KolAov KaTa TL SE KauTVAOY, ws 
Kuwnolas taooet Thy Aékw. 


Tepi DPTNIAOX 


Sch. Ar. Nwd. 970 6 Spdvis ciBapwdds MutiAnvaios. ovros 
5€ done? mpSros KiOapioat map AOnvalois Kab vikjoat Mavadnvatos 
éml KadAlov® &pxovtos. hy 5 "ApitorokAcldov pabnris. 6 Se 
"ApiotonAeldns KiOapwdds Av &pictos. 1d yévos hv awd Teprav- 
Spov. Hkuace 8 ey TH EAAGE: kata TA Mydixad. TapadraBov dé 
Toy Bpuvvi avrAwdovvta KiBapiCew edidakev. “Iotpos 5€ ev Tots 
emvypapouevois MeAomoots toy Ppiviw AéoBidv nor Kduwvos 
vidy tovrov de ‘lépwyos padyetpoy bvTa ody UArdAots BoOjvat TH 
"ApiotoKAeiOn. Tata Se cxediaoca Eoikey: ei yap hy yeyovas 
dovAos Kal paryetpos ‘lépwvos, obk by améxpuay of rwpuikol, TeA- 
AdKis advTod weuvnuevor ep’ ols exaivoupynoe KaTaxAdoas Thy @dhv 


1 B: mss rAaciwy 2 M.H.E. Meier KaAAmuayou 


1 prob. a dithyramb 2 ote, M701, 12 3 see Lam- 
procles 1 * 7,.e. in the public competition instituted by 
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THE POEMS OF CINESIAS 


1 Ascueprus 1 


Philodemus On Piety: Zeus struck Asclepius by lightning 
because, according to the writer of the Nawpactica and the 
Asclepius of Telestes and (the like-named work) of the lyric 
poet Cinesias, he raised Hippolytus from the dead at the 
instance of Artemis; but according to the Hriphyle of 
Stesichorus it was because he raised Capaneus and Lycurgus. 


9 2 


Krotian Glossary to Hippocrates: Most bandy-legged means 
very convex ; for 


bandy-legged 


and crooked mean distorted. Compare Hippocrates: ‘ the 
patient’s ribs are very convex like bandy legs.’ Asclapon 
employs the word of that which is concave on one side and 
convex on the other, as Cinesias uses it. 


on PHRYNIS 


Scholiast on Aristophanes*: Phrynis was a singer to the 
lyre, of Mytilene. He appears to have been the first to 
play the lyre at Athens * and to have won the prize for it at 
the Panathenaic Festival in the archonship of Callias.6 He 
was a pupil of Aristocleides, a great singer to the lyre, who 
was descended from Terpander and flourished in Greece 
during the Persian Wars. Phrynis was a singer to the flute 
before he taught him the lyre. Istros tells us, in the work 
entitled The Lyric Poets, that Phrynis was a Lesbian, the son 
of Camon, and that he was originally one of Hiero’s cooks, 
but was given with other slaves to Aristocleides. But this 
seems to be an invention ; for if he had been a slave and a 
cook of Hiero’s, the fact would not have been concealed by 
the comic poets, who often speak of him in connexion with 
the innovations by which he caused the deterioration of sing- 


Pericles 5 p.o. 456, prob. a mistake for Callimachus 
B.C. 446 
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mapx To apxator Bos, ws ’Aptotopayns pnal nad depexpatns.— 
Kado mpSros Thy apuovlay éxracey emi Td wadOaxdrepov. Hy dé 
yovvis Kal wuxpds. 


Plut. Mus. 6 .7d 8 dAov } pev kara Tépravdpoy KiBap dia ka) 
EXPL THS Ppvyvidos aAuKias TAVTEAWS omrdF} Tis otoa SieréAet. ov 
yap eciiv To Taratly OTH ToLetcOar Tas KMapydias as viv ode 
peTapéepew Tas apuovias Kal Tos puOuots .. . 


Arist. Metaph. 993 b 15 
Pherecr. ap. Plut. Mus. 30 
Timoth. fr. 27 


Plut. Prof. Virt. 13 bpoviy mey yap of Epopat TALS enra 
xopdais Svo mapevT Ewa jevov pot wy mor epov Tas tywiey i) Tas 
KaTrwbev exrepeiy ators CAEL TaparXeEly .. . 


Procl. Chrest. 320a. 30 [2. vduov] 


Ath. 14. 638 b kar MoxOnpay dt douaray yeyovan TO!nTai, 
mepl ay prc ayias 6 "Epécios ey Tots Tpbs Tovs Lopioras, 
ypapwv ovTws ‘TeAévixos 6 BuCavtios &rt Be “Apyés, jwoinral 
Hox Onpay bytes vouwy, mpds wey Toy TBioy XapakThpa THs Toho ews 
eimdpouv, Tav 5€ Tepravdpou Kal Ppvyvidos vduwy ovde Kata pinpoy 
edtvavto émipatoat. 


mepp IIPONOMOT 
Ath. 4 fin. (184d) Avipts S ev t@ ep Evpimidov kat 


Loporheovs “Ad eBid dny ono} pabery THv aVANTLKHY ov Tapa TOU 
TuxdvT0s GAG Tpovduou Tov weylaorny eaxnkdros Sdkav. 

Ibid. 14. 68le 7d 8€ raraiby ernpeiro rept Thy movoiuchy 7d 
Karvy Kal mavT elye KaTd Thy TéexYHY Tov olKElov abrols Kéapor. 


1 cf. Suid, Sptvis, Bwuodroxedoaito, SvcxoAokaumTds..  ? for 
the rest of the passage see vol. i Terpander, p. 23 2act, 
Plut. De Seips. 1, Poll. 4. 66 4 cf. Plut. Agis 10. where 


he gives the Ephor’s name as Ecprepes (but Emprepes 
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ing. Compare Aristophanes.and Pherecrates..-He was the 
first to make changes for the worse in the use of the ‘ modes.’ 
He was effeminate as a man and frigid as a composer. + 


Plutarch Music: In short, lyre-singing in 'Terpander’s day, 
and indeed right down to the age of Phrynis, was always 
entirely simple. In old days it was not considered right 
to compose songs for the lyre like those of to-day with 
modulation of mode and rhythm.? 


Aristotle Metaphysics: see on Timotheus, p. 297. 
Pherecrates in Plutarch: see on Timotheus, p. 285. 
Timotheus : sce below, p. 328.8 


Plutarch How a Man knows that he is improving in Virtue : 
Phrynis, who had added two strings to the usual seven of the 
lyre, was asked by the Ephors whether they should cut off 
the two highest or the two lowest . . .4 


Proclus Chrestomathy [innovations in the Nome]: see on 
Timotheus, p. 291. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Moreover there have been 
composers of bad lyric, of whom we are told by Phaenias 
of Hresus in his Zract Against the Sophists, where he says: 
‘Telenicus of Byzantium, and also Argas, who were composers 
of bad nomes, were at no loss with respect to the proper 
character of that type of composition, but were unable, 
nevertheless, to make the smallest approach to the standard 
set by Timotheus and Phrynis.’ ® 


on PRONOMUS 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In his treatise On Euripides 
and Sophocies Duris declares that Alcibiades learnt flute- 
playing from so great a man as Pronomus, 


The Same: In the old days ‘ beauty’ or propriety was a 
matter for consideration in music, and everything had its 
own proper artistic ‘ornament’ oraccompaniment. For this 


Apoph. Lac. s.v.) and adds ‘and the Ephors who did the 
same with Timotheus’; if this took place at all, it prob. 
belongs to the less famous man, Phrynis > Ath. adds 
citations of Alexis and Anaxandrides mentioning Argas 
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didrep Hoay 15101 Kad” Exadorny appovlay adrAol Kal Exdorois addAntay 
iwHpxov avdrol Exdoryn appovia mpbapopor év Trois dyeot. Tpdvopos 
8 6 OnBatos TPaTos nbrncey amd Tay avT av Kabray maoas >» Tas 
appmovias: viv bé eikh Kad GAdyws Amrovrat THS MovoiK)s. 


Anth. Plan. 28° “AdnAov: 


‘FAAas pev OnBas mpotépas mpodxpivev ey addrois* 
O7Bat 5é Mpdvouov, maida toy Oividdov. 


Paus. 9. 12. 4 [a. fepdy 7d ’AwdAAwvos 7d ey OfBais]: avdpids 
Té €oTt Tpovdmov aydpos avAnoaytos éraywydTata és TOUS TOAAOUS 

. . Hpdvopos dé hy ds ™pOTos éerevonaev avdous és array apuovias 
EXovTas emiTndetws, ™ pwr os de Sidpopa €s TogovTOY Hern tr 
avAots niAnce Tots avrois.” A€yerau dé ws Kal Tov ™poo@mou TD 
oXHMATE kal em) tov mavTbs kwhoet oaparos mepicc@s 5H Tt 
erepme Th Bear pa kal of kal dopa memoinuévoy earl m poo d5iov 
€s AjjAov tots er Evpirp Xadnidetior. Todvrdy te oby évraviba of 
OnBator kai ’Erapervovday toy MoAvuridos avéderay, 


Ibid. 27. 7 [1. oiktcpot Meoonyns]: kal thy wey TéTe Hmépay 
mpos Ovaiais Te kal evxais Hoav Tals Be epetjs Tov Telxous Toy 
mepiBorXov iyepov, Kal évrds oikias Kal Ta lepa éro.oDyTo. 
eipya¢ovro dé Kal bard movoikhs GAAnsS wey ovdeuids, add@y Se 
Bowwtiwy Ka) ’Apyelwy: ra Te Sardda kai Mpovduov médn réte 5} 
mponxOnoav mdAtora es &uiAdAay. 


Ar. Eecl. 98: 
hy 8 eyKabiCdperOa mpdrepat, Ajoouev 
tvoreiAdmevat Oaimaria: Toy THYwvd TE 
bray KabGpev by TepidynoducaO exei, 
tls ovk dv Huas avdpas Hynoaud Spar; 
"Ay dppios yoov Tby Tpovduou maya” eXwY 
AéANGE* Kalror ™ pdr € pov iy obras yorn, 
vuvl 8°, dpas, mparre: Ta peyior ev TH WodEt. 

Sch. ad loc. ‘O ’Ayupptos orparnyds Inrvipiddys, uptas ey 
AéoBy, kal roy micddv 3€ Ta&V TomnTay ouvérEeue, Kal MPT os 
exkAnotactikoy dédwxev. 6 5€ TMpdvomos abvaAnrijs péeyav exwv 
moywva. “Ayuppios 5€ evptmpwxTos. 


1 Cas.—Mein. 2 Siebelis: mss adrots ni. T. ada. 
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reason there were flutes peculiar to each ‘mode,’ and in the 
competitions every flute-player had flutes adapted to each. 
The first to play all the modes on one pair of flutes was 
Pronomus of Thebes. But nowadays the art of music is 
pursued in a random and inconsiderate way. 


Planudean Anthology Anonymous :-— 
Greece judged Thebes to be first in playing the flute, and 
Thebes Pronomus son of Oeniades. + 


Pausanias Description of Greece [the temple of Apollo at 
Thebes]: And there is a statue there of Pronomus, a flute- 
player who had great charm for the vulgar .. . It was he 
who invented flutes that were suited to any mode, and first 
played tunes differing in this respect on the same pair of 
flutes. We are told too that his facial expression and the 
versatility of his bodily movements used to bring down the 
house. Moreover there is a song composed by him for the 
Chalcidians on the Euripus, a Processional to Delos, Of 
him then it was and Epameinondas son of Polymnis that 
the Thebans set up statues in this place. 


The Same [On the founding of Messené by Epameinondas] : 
That day was devoted to sacrifices and prayers. On the 
following days they began to build the wall round the city, 
and houses and temples within it. The work was done to the 
accompaniment of no music but that of Boeotian and Argive 
flutes, and there was keen competition between the melodies 
of Sacadas and those of Pronomus. 


Aristophanes Ecclesiazusae: 

And if we sit in front we shall not be noticed so long as 
we gather up our cloaks; and when we show the beards we 
shall put on there, everybody that sees us will think we are 
men. Why, Agyrrhius is never found out in Pronomus’ 
beard ; and yet he was a woman once, though now, as you 
see, he’s the biggest man in Athens. 


Scholiast on the passage: Agyrrhius was a_ general of 
effeminate character who had commanded in Lesbos. He 
cut down the pay of the poets and was the first to pay 
members of parliament. Pronomus was a flute-player who 
hadagreat beard. Agyrrhius was addicted to unnatural vice. 


1 ef. Didymus ad Dem. Berl. Klasstkertexte i. pp. 59-60. 
Bat 


TEAES TOT 
Bios 


Marm. Par. 65 ad ob Teréotns Sedwovvtios 
évienoev “AOnvnow éty HAAAMIILI, apyovtos 
"A@nvynow Mixewvos. 


Diod. Sic. 14, 46 [398 B.c.] mHxeuacay 6é Kata 
TOUTOV Tov éviavToYV ol éeTLonuoTaToL StOUpap- 
Bortrotoi, Dirok&evos KuvOnpros, Tepd0eos MeAnjovos, 
Teréotns Lersvovytios, LloAvidos os Kat Swypa- 
PiKHS KAL movatKHs eiyvev EwTrerplav. 

Apollon. Hist. Mir.40 ?Apioto€evos o Jove lKos 
ev T@ Teheorou Bio pnow, omep év. “IraXta 
OVVEKUPNG ED, bro TOV avrov Kalpov pyver Oat 
Ta0n, wv ev elvat Kal TO Tepl Tas yuvatKas 
yevOMEeVOY aTOoTOV. éxkaTacELS yap ylyvecBat 
Tovavtas wate éviote KaOnpuévas Kal Setmvovcas 
@5 KaXODYTOS TIWOs UnaKkovetY, eitTa éexTndav 
aKATATYETOUS YlvoMevas Kal TpéKXELV EKTOS THIS 
Toews.  parvtevouévors 6é Tois Aokpots Kal 
‘Pyyivors Teph THS dmarrayis TOU ma0ous elm ecy 
Tov Geov Tavavas aoe € éapivovs i npepas E. dev 

ToAXods yevécOar alone as év 7 ItaXia. 


Plut. Alex. 8 Kal thy pev “Thtdda THs Tore- 
[LKAS aperis epodtoy Kal voullwv Kat ovopaSov 
.. . elyey del pera TOU eyyeupidoiov Ketméevny OTTO 
TO TpooKepahavov, as ‘Ovnaix perros laTopnKe, TOV 
dé dAAwY BiBXtwv ovK EevTrOPaY €v TOls dVw TOTTOLS 


1 mss insert dwdexarns 
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Lire 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Telestes of 
_ Selinus won at Athens 139 years, in the archonship 
of Micon at Athens (402 B.c.). 


Diodorus of Sicily Historical Library: About this 
year (398 B.c.) flourished the most famous dithyramb- 
writers, Philoxenus of Cythera, Timotheus of Miletus, 
Telestes of Selinus, and Polyidus painter and 
musician. 


Apollonius Marvels of History: The musician 
Aristoxenus declares in his Life of Yelestes that at 
the time of his visit to Italy certain remarkable 
things happened of which there was one which 
concerned the women. It seems that they were 
seized with a distraction which caused them when 
seated sometimes at their supper to appear to answer 
a call,and then rush incontinently through the door 
and run out of the city, When the Locrians and 
Rhegines asked the advice of the oracle on the 
matter, the reply was that in order to free themselves 
from this visitation they must sing Spring Paeans for 
sixty days. Hence the large number of paean- 
writers in Italy. 


Plutarch Life of Alexander: The Ihad, which he 
believed and declared to be the vade-mecum of 
valour... he kept, according to Onesicritus, with 
his dagger under his pillow, and when he felt the 
want of other books up-country,! he commanded 


1 7,e. in Asia Minor and beyond 
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"“Apmanrov éxéXevoe tréurpat, KaKeivos émeuev 
avT@ Tas Te Didiotov BiBrous Kal Tov Evpirridou 
Kat Yopokréous Kal Aiayvrou Tpaywoiav cuyvas, 
kat Tedéotouv cat Diro&évou di0upduous. 


Plin. N.H. 35. 36. 22 [de Nicomacho]: Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. tradunt namque conduxisse 
pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno quod is 
faciebat Telesti poetae monumentum, praefinito die 
intra quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in poenam accenso, paucisque diebus absol- 
visse celeritate et arte mira. 


TEAESTOT MEAON 
1 ‘Apyo 
Ath, 14. 616 f mpds by ayriAéywy BAdAOs Ey: 6 aAA’ b Ye 
Serwotvytios TeAcatys TH MedAavinmidy (fr. 2) avtixopvocduevos 
éy "Apyot py: 6 St Adyos earl wep) tis "AOnvas: 
» . . Ovt coor 
copay XaBovoav ovK éréNtropat vow 
Opupots opetors bpyavov 
Siav Addvayv dvc0pbahpov aiayos éxpoBn- 
5 Ocicav ad0is yepov éxBadetv* 
VUMLPAYEVEL VELPOKTUTO 
dynpt Mapava Kréos" 
/ , > iz / 
TL YAP VLV EVNPATOLO KANXEOS 
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Harpalus to send him some, and received from him 
Philistus, a large number of the tragedies. of 
Kuripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus, and some 
dithyrambs of Telestes and Philoxenus. 


Pliny Natural History [on Nicomachus]: He was 
the quickest worker in painting ever known. We 
are told that when he was under contract to 
Aristratus the tyrant of Sicily! to adorn with 
pictures before a certain date the monument he was 
putting up to the poet Telestes, he arrived shortly 
before the time to find the tyrant angry and deter- 
mined to bring him to book, but within a few days 
had fulfilled his obligation with a despatch and a 
skill equally admirable. 

‘See also Dion. Hal, Comp. 131 R (Philoxenus of 
Cythera, p, 364), Suid. s.v. 


THE POEMS OF TELESTES 
12 THe Argo 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: To this another rejoined : 
‘ But Telestes of Selinus takes up arms against Melanippides’ 
(fr. 2) in the Argo, where he says—he is speaking of Athena 
(and the flute)— : 

My mind believeth not that in the mountain 
copses divine Athena took this instrument that was 
as clever as herself and then, for fear of shame to 
her face, cast it again from her hands to be the 
glory of the applauding Marsyas, bestial son of a 
nymph. For why should she feel prick of concern 


1 ¢, 360-340 B.C. 2 of. Suid. s. TeAéorns 








1 sc. avAdy 2 Wil: mss é« xepav Badeiy 
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3 \ ” yA 
og us ETELPEV EP@s," 
10 a mapbeviar ¢ dry apLov 7 
Kal atrad amréverue Kro8e ; 


as ovx by evAaBnbetons thy ailaxpdtrnta tod efSovs Sia Thy 
map@eviav' E&ns TE pnot 
ss / f 
GANNa patav ayopeuTos® de wataoroyov 
2 / 7 ¢ / / 
haya tpocértal’ “EXXada povootddwv 
an / n / ’ 
copas émipGovoy Bpotots Téexvas dvetcos, 
meta TADTA BE CyKwpld wy Ti avrAnriKhy A€éyes 
a ai / 4 B 3 2) nan 
av ouvepiVoTtatay~ Bpoul@ TapeowKe TELVaS 
/ Lone ae / 
Saipovos aepae TvevL alodkoTTEpvy@V GUY 
ayn » 
@KUTATL KElpOv. 


2-3 “AaxAnmtds 
Ath. 14. 616f (contd.) Kouas 8 Kav TG ’AokAntly 6 
Tae eonAwoe Thy THY avrAa@Y xpelay ev TOUTOLS* 
i) Dpuya KaXMTVO@Y avrov tepav Bacidrha, 
Avddy 6 Os dpyoce T POTOS 
Awpidos avtimadov Movcas vosov, aiodhopop- 
dois ® 
S$ 
TVEVMLATOS EUTTEPOY AUpPAV 
ALPLTAEKOV KANALOLS. 


3 
Philod. m7. evoe8. 17 Gomp. ty ?AckaAnmy 8 trd Ards 
ke[pauvyw|Ojvar yéyplapey “Holodos . . . wal 6 tla Nav|mderia 


roilhoas| kal TeAé€ot[ns AokAnm@.. . 





1 Wil: mss pws é7. 2 @ Dobr: mss ai yap uryapov 
Cas: mss &yavoy 3 Grotef: mss avaxdp. 4M. Schm: 
MSs oupep. 5 aepdey B: mss adepOéy: ayaa H, cf. names 
e.g. “AyA@pvdAes Bechtel Hist. Personennamen p. 13 and 
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for lovely beauty, she whom Clotho had assigned 
virginity unwedded and unchilded ?— 


that is, she would not have minded spoiling her looks, 
because of her virginity—and he continues ; 


Nay, vainly and not for the dance was this tale 


of minstrel-babblers sped to Greece, to make a 
reproach unto men a clever art— 


(and then he praises flute-playing) 


—which the airy breath of the holy Goddess to- 
gether with the resplendent swiftness of her nimble- 
winged hands hath given to Bromius to be best of 
all his menials. 


2-3 AscLEPiIus 


Athenaeus (continued): No less elegantly has Telestes 
described the use of the flutes in this passage of the 
A sclepius : 

or the Phrygian king of holy fair-breath’d flutes,! 
who first tuned the Lydian strain in answer to the 
Dorian Muse, and inwove the winged breeze of 
his breath with the shifting-shapéd reed. 


32 
Philodemus On Piety: Hesiod writes that Asclepius was 


struck by the lightning of Zeus . . . and the author of the 
Naupactia and Telestes in his Asclepius .. . 


1 probably Olympus 2 cf. Ibid. 52 (p. 267) 


Hesych. &yAéy: mss ayAaay § yéuovDobr : alorAoudpors 
Hart.-Wil: mss vouoaledoy dppvat 
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4  "Ypévatos 
Ath. 14. 687a [m. payddidos]; TeAédorns Se ey ‘Tuevaly 
d0upauBo mevrdxopddy pnow avthy elvat bia ToVTwY 
adXos & aAXNaV KrNaYyYyav lets 
/ 3 / / 

Kepatopwvoy épéOule wayadsy 

TevTappaBdm yopdav apbue 
Yepoxaprioiavroyv” avactpadav TAaYXos. 


5 


Ath. 14. 625e rh» 8¢ Spuvyiot) Kal Thy Avdior) (apuovias) 
napa Tav BapBdpwy otcas yywoOjvat Tots “EAAnow ard TOY civ 
TléAom: KateAOdvTwy eis Thy TeAomévynaov Spuyav kal Avday ... 
5:0 kal TeAéorns 6 SeAwovvtids pnow: 

IIpa@tot tapa Kpatipas ‘EXXavwv ev avdrots 

/ 
cvvotradot TléXo7ros Matpos opetas 

tA 
Dpvy.ov dercav vopov 
bie ae) Z at 

toi? 8 o€upwvois TaKTiowy Yradpmots 4 KpéKoV 
Avédtov buvor. 


6 
Ibid. 11. 501 f [a. piar@y]: kat Oedroumos & ev AAOalz pn: 
‘AaBovaoa wAhpn Xpvoéav pmerdupadroy | pidAnv. Tedréorns 3 
&karov wvdualé viv,” ws Tov TeA€oTov 


KATOV 
Thy piddny eipnkdros. 
i 
Philod. 7. eboe8. 18 Gomp. AlacxvaAos 8 [ev....... ] «ad 
“IB[vKos kal Te]Aeorns [..... 2.6. ] Tas Apmivlas.... 
8 


Tbid. 23 (see Melan. 10 p. 238 above). 

1 Dind.-B: mss év wevtapdBd@, ev mevtapdBw (which Wil, 
keeps) and api0ue 2 EH, cf. rodorpéxados : mss xXépa kam. 
(Hust. ev yopdais xeipa x.)  * Mus: mss trois * mss Wadrueol — 
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41 Hymenarus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the stringed instrument 
called magadis]: Telestes in his Dithyramb Hymenaeus tells 
us in the following lines that it had five strings : 

Then uttering various din they roused the horn- 
voiced” magadis, with five-lined jointure of strings 
plying the to-and-fro footrace of swift hands. 


5 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The Phrygian and Lydian 
‘modes,’ which were of foreign origin, were made known to 
the Greeks through the Phrygians and Lydians who emi- 
grated to the Peloponnese with Pelops... Hence the 
passage of Telestes of Selinus: 

The first to sing the Phrygian tune of the Moun- 
tain Mother amid flutes over the wine-bowls of 
Greece were they that attended upon Pelops; and 
the Greeks forthwith began to, thrum the Lydian 
hymn with shrill-voiced twanging of the lute. 


6 


The Same [on the cup called phialé]: And Theopompus 
in his play Althaea says: ‘She took the brimming cup of 
gold mid-bossed, but Telestes called it ‘‘boat”’, Telestes 
evidently having used the word 


boat 
for the phiale, 
uv 
Philodemus On Piety: Aeschylus [in the...... ] and 
IM@ecus:and*Telestes [.-.. 7s. ] the Harpies . 
8 


The Same (see Melanippides 10 p, 239 above) 
For CREXUS see on Timotheus p. 287 below. 


1 cf. Eust. 1108. 1 2 ¢.e. struck with the horn-made 
plectrum 3 it. a hand-double-course-turning swiftness 
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TIMO®OEOT 
Bios 
St. Byz. Médrntos: modus émipavns ev Kapia 
tov lévav ... 0 TONTNS Mirnjotos. o0T@ Kal 


Oanrijs "KEapvou TAT pos Mirjotos expnwarece 
Kal DwKvartons Kal TipoGeos KO ap@ods, Os eroinge 
Nopov KiBapporedy BiBrous onr@Kalderca els 
eT OV OKTAKLTX NOY TOV ap.0 ov, Kal TTpovopea 
aNNOV Vira. OvncKke © év Maxedovia. émuryé- 
YypaTTTaL AUT@ TOE 

Ilatpa Midntos tixtes Movcaror rodewwov 

Tupodeov xiOdpas deEtov vioxov .. . 
Suid. Tupobeos: Oepadvdpov 7) Neopovaou? 4 


DidoTorLd0s Midzjoos NupiKos: Os THY SexaTHnv 


Kal evdekaTny Xopony TpoccOnKe Kal THY 
apXatav povatKny éml TO Hahakw@repov peTyyaryen. 
Av O€ em TOV Evpemtoou XpPOvav TOD TparyeKod, 
Kal’ ods Kal Didurmos 0 Maxed@v éBacineven. 
Kab éTedevTHN GEV ET@V evNnVIKOVTA ETA, ypdas 
du émav Nopovs Movovxovs dexaervéa, IIpootma 
As, "Apteuiv, Avacxevas 7’, Eyeopua, Ilépoas,° 
Naviduop, (Diveivas, Aaéprny, AvGupapBovs «7, 
"“Tuvous ka, kal dra Tua. 

Marm. Par. 16 ad’ ob Tepodeos Bocas érn 
PAAAA éreredtycev ét[n dpyovtos AOivnot .. «| 


1 “was called’ 2 mss Neoutoov 3 mss insert # 


1 cf. Hust. Dion. Perieg. 823 2 cf. Pomp. Mela i. 17 
8 211, have obviously been lost which contained the death- 
place ‘ the last two are prob. jokes of the comic 
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Lire 


Stephanus of Byzantium Leaicon:1 Miletus :—A 
famous city of Ionian Caria . .. The inhabitants 
are called Milesians, for instance Thales the son of 
Examyas, Phocylides, and ‘Timothetis,? the last 
the singer to the lyre, who composed 18 Books of 
Lyre-sung Nomes amounting to 8000 lines and 
Pronomea amounting to 1000 more. He died in 
Macedonia. ‘The following epitaph has been written 
upon him: ‘ Miletus was the motherland that bore 
that delight of the Muses, Timotheus the deft driver 
rap eMinKood hh etna bag 


Suidas Lexicon : Timotheus :—Son of Thersander, 
or of Neomusus, or of Philopolis;* of Miletus; lyric 
poet. He added the tenth and eleventh strings to 
the lyre, and changed the musical tradition for the 
worse. [He flourished in the time of Euripides the 
tragedy-writer, when Philip of Macedon was king.® 
He died at the age of 97, and was the author of 19 
Musical Nomes in epic verse, 36 Preludes,® the 
Artemis, 8 Adaptations,’ Eulogies, The Persians, 
Nauplius, The Sons of Phineus, Laertes, 18 Dithyrambs, 
21 Hymns, etc. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Tifnotheus 
died at the age of 90, in the archonship of . . . at 
Ai ieris. ye... Vears.> 


poets 5 cf, Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (above, p. 273) who says he 
flourished B.c. 398 6 perh. = the Pronemia above 
7 revisions or re-touchings of old works (Wil.) 8 the 
actual date is lost, but must lie between 365 and 357 B.c. 
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Satyrus Vit, Eur, Ox, Pap. 1176. 39. xxii [xata- 
na an / 
ppovouvpévov|* tov Tiwodéov mapa tots “EXAnoww 
dua THY ev TH movalKy catvor|o\iiay * Kal Kal? 
bmrepBodnv iOvpncavTos dare Kal TAS Xsipas 
EAUTO OveyvaKevar Tm poo pépety, povos Evpumidns ° 
dvdtadw TOV pev Ocatav KaTayerdcat, TOV oé€ 
TenoPcov aic@domevos AtKos é€otly ev TO yévet, 
, , / \ ¢ ar 
TapapvOynoac0at re AOyous veEL@v ws olov TE 
\ 4 lal 
TAPAKANTLKWTATOUS, Kal On Kal TO TOV Ilepaa@v 
Tpootmloyv cuyypawat, TO* Te ViKHoat TaVaacBat 
4 / Sy. 5 'é 
Katappovovpevov |hace to\yv” TuloGeov .. . 


Plut, dn Seni 23 ovT@ dé Kal Tepo8eor Kvpe- 
mins o UpLTTOfLEVOY emt TH KALVOTOMGA Kal Tapa- 
vomety els THY ova Leny Soxodvta Bappety ¢ €xéNEUT EV 
@s OdYyOU ypovouv THY DeaTpav UT avTO yeEevnoo- 

/ 

[LEV OV. 


Ibid. Mus. 30 omotas dé Kal Medavernidns O 
peNomroLos ET LYEVO[LEVOS oUK éveémelve TH Tpoi- 
TapXoven HOVoLKT, GAN ovde DirdEevos ovee 
Pipod eos: ovTos yap értadOoyyou THs Avpas 
UTapxXovans Ews els Apiotorheiony, tov Teprap- 
Opevoy TOvOV duépprrpev © els mAE€lovas POoyyous. 
anna yep Kal avAntixn ad’ dT ovaTepas els 
TOLKLNOTE PAY peraBeBnxe povavKny” TO yap 
TANALOY, EWS els Medavermidny TOV TOV 6u0u- 
pauBov romtyny, cumBeBnKEL TOUS aUANTAS Tapa 
TOV TolNToV AauBdvery Tovs pLcbov’s, TewTa- 
YOVLTTOVTNS ONAOVOTL THS TOLNTEWS TOV © AVANTOV 


Si rial es 2 the vy seems to be added above the a 
3 A€yerar seems to have fallen out, cf. ix. 31 aS Wake Dal. 
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Satyrus Life of Euripides (from a 2nd-Cent. 


Papyrus) : When Timotheus was suffering from un- 
popularity in Greece because of his musical innova- 
tions, and in the depths of despair had actually made 
up his mind to take his own life, it is said that 
Euripides alone took the opposite line, and. not only 
laughed at the audiences, but realising how great an 
exponent of his art Timotheus was, consoled him 
with the most comforting arguments possible, and 
went so far as to compose for him the prelude to 
The Persians, his victory with which put an end to 
Timotheus’ unpopularity. 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Thus when 
Timotheus was being hissed as an innovator who 
‘broke the laws of music, Euripides bade him be of 
good cheer since he would soon have his audience 
at his feet. 


The Same On Music: In like manner the lyric 
poet Melanippides, in his turn, refused to leave the 
art of music as he found it, and so also Philoxenus 
and Timotheus. Down to the time of Aristocleides ? 
the lyre had had seven strings. Timotheus divided 
the Terpandrean ‘mode’ into a greater number of 
notes.”_ Flute-playing too has become more complex 
than it once was. In old days before the dithyramb- 
writer Melanippides, it had become customary for 
the flute-players to be paid by the poets, obviously 
because the poetry had played the first part in the 
performance and the flute-players had been merely 








1c. 480 B.C. 2 the reading is doubtful 
TOU 5 #, cf. xxi. 30 6 Westph.-Z: mss eis Tépravdpov 


Tov Avticoatoy depp. 
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UmNPETOUVT@Y Tots SidarKkarous: Uo Tepov d€ Kal 
TOUTO OvepOdpn, WS Kab Depexpary TOV Ke@ [LUcov 
elo aryaryely THY Movoceny év yuvarceio TX MATL, 
OAnv KaTHKLoMEernY TO Goma Tort Oe THY 
Atxkatoctvny dtarrvvOavopévny THY aitiay THs 
f \ \ / t 
AwGBns Kal tHv Lloinow RNéeyovcar: 
NéEw ev OVK AKoVTa* aol TE Yap KAVELD 
2 je / \ e \ ” 
epol TE rNéEar ujos n Sov ny evel. 
éuol yap 7pée TD KAK@V Medavermidns, 
EV TOLCL TpPOTos * OS AaBov aVIAKE [LE 
5 Xarapworépay T éroince xopdais dwdexa, 
AXN ovv 6uws ovToS pev nV amox pov avnp 
EMOLYE » ss TOs TQ voOV KaKd. 
Kuvynotas 6€ w 0 Katadpatos AtzTiKos, 
éEapmovious KamTras ToLMY ev Tals oTpopais 
10 dToA@deY’ OUT@S, WaTE THS TOLNTEWS 
Tov SL0vpapBov, Kabdrep év Tals adomTiow, 
apiotép avtod daivetar Ta deEta. 
ANN OVY AVEKTOS OUTOS FV OMaS OMes. 
Dpbvis 0 idtov oTpoPirov éuBarov twa 
/ \ / vA / 
15 KauTTOV Me Kat oTpepoy Ov Suép Oo pev 
év era xopoais 2 dadex” dppovias EXOD. 
adn’ ov Emorye KOUTOS Hv amrox pov avnp* 
el ydp Te KaEnpapTtev avis avédaev. 
€ \ / / ? 9 MG / 
o 66 Tipobeos pw’, @ hirtatn, KaTwHpuxXE 
20 cal dtaxéxvatk alaytota. Al. Loitos ottoct 
<o> Tupobeos ; ILO. Merrjords tus truppias: 
KAKA gol Tapéa ye ols *® AtravtTas ods Aéy@ 


TapernrvO, ayayov* éextpaTédous pupen- 
KLAS 
1 Mein: mss -o1s  ? Burette: mss mévre x. or revraxdpdois 
3 Wil: mss otTos 4 FE: mss tywv 
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assistants of the poets who trained the choruses. 
But later on, this practice fell into disuse. Thus 
Pherecrates! the writer of comedy introduces Music 
(as he calls her)? in the shape of a woman who 
shows every sign of having been badly used, and 
makes Justice ask her the cause of her terrible 
plight, whereupon Music (or, as we should call her, 
Poetry) * thus replies: ‘Tl tell thee gladly, for 
‘tis equal joy to me to speak as ’tis for thee to hear.” 
My troubles all began with Melanippides; he was 
the first to take and let me down and make me a 
loose one with his twelve strings. But all the same 
he was a good enough fellow . . .4 to what I suffer 
now. Next, that accursed Athenian Cinesias has 
done me so much damage by the extra modal 
“flourishes” he inserts between the strophes, that 
the right rank of one of his dithyrambs looks like 
the left. But all the same he was a good enough 
_ fellow. As for Phrynis, he has bent me and twisted 
me and utterly destroyed me in a particular whirl- 
wind of his own, with his twelve modes on seven 
strings. But all the same, he too was a good enough 
fellow. If he did any damage, he made it right 
again. But Timotheus now, he, my dear, has 
debauched me and mauled me till I’m not fit to be 
seen.—Justice. And who is this Timotheus ?— 
Poetry. A red-haired man from Miletus. He has 
treated me worse than all the others by drawing 


1 that the citation is from the Cheiron appears from 
Nicom. Harm. 2. 35 Meib: A. seems to have been uncertain 
of the ascription to P., cf. 8. 364.a 2 7.¢e. in the 5th-century 


sense of music plus poetry 8 the Greek is ‘ Poetry thus 
replies’; Plut. interprets for his readers, see the whole 
context 4 a gap in the mss. is indicated by the metre 
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éFappmovious UmepBoratous 7 avorious 
25 Kal viyNapous, HoTrEep TE TAS Ppapavous bAnV 
KauTa@v! we KaTeweoT@oe .. .” 
Kav évtiyn Tov por Badufovon jovn, 
atéduae kavéduoe Yopoais Evdexa.? 
Kal ‘A ptatoparns o O KO MLKOS [LVN MOvEvet Dirofevou 
b pnow OTL els TOUS KUKALOUS Yopovs* MEAN 
aaa hy. le Kal ddAot OE KwMMdOTOLOL EderEaV 
THY ATOTLAY TOV META TAUTA TIV LOVTLKNY KATA- 
KEKEPMLATLKOTOV. 

Plut. Mus. 12 [7. KALVOTOMLAaS TAS pudpo- 
Toti@v|: Eote O€ TUS “AX paver KawWoTomia Kal 
LTnorxoperos, Kal avtal ove adectocar Tod 
Karov. KpéEos 5é kat Tipobeos cal Dir0€evos 
Kal Ol KAT avTOUS THY HALKLAV YEeyovoTES TOLNTAL 
hopticw@tepoe Kal htokavorTepos” yeyovace, TOV 
diriavOpwrov Kat Oenatixoy vdv ovopafomevov 
TpoTov OvwEavTes THY yap OhLyoxYopdiav Kal THY 
ATNOTHTA KAL TEMVOTNTA THS [LOVTLKAS TAVTEXMS 
apxaixny evar cvpPéBnxer. 

Ibid: 21: 


/ tal 

Plut. Znst. Lac. 17 et d€ Tes TapaBaivos te THs 
/ A 

APXalas MLOvolkKhs, OVK emréTPETTOV' AANA Kal TOV 

” / nn 
Téptavépov apyaixwtatov ovta Kal dpiotov TeV 

\ n lal a 

Kal’ éavtov KiPapwoav Kal TOY ipwikav tpdkewy 
* Elmsl: mss_kdumrov the 3° Il. beginning éfapu. 


placed here by B come in the mss after clonveyKaro below, 
where they are preceded by 7 dé Movowxh Aeyet Tadra 





3 Mein., cf. Nicom: mss déSexa 4 perh. pov@dixd has 
fallen out (Westph. ) 5 EF: mss -kawor 
1 or devious 2 kaunrh ‘bend’ or ‘flourish’ and kdumn ‘a 
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extraordinary! ant-runs all outside the “ modes,” 
and impious notes in-alt, and soprano squeaks, and 
filled me as full of flourishes as a cabbage is of cater- 
pillars? ..», And if he ever meets. me. walking 
alone® he strips me and undoes me‘ with his 
eleven strings.’ Moreover Aristophanes the comic 
poet mentions Philoxenus, and tells us that he intro- 
duced (solo-)songs into the circular choruses. And 
other writers of comedy have shown up the absurd 
antics of the later composers who frittered music 
away till there was nothing left of it. 7 


Plutarch Music [innovations in rhythm]: Innova- 
tions are ascribed to Aleman and also to Stesichorus, 
in both cases without departing from the beautiful 
manner. But Crexus, Timotheus, Philoxenus, and 
the other poets of their period were less refined and 
more desirous of novelty, aiming at the popular 
manner now® known as the thematic or effect- 
producing. For the employment of few strings ® 
and the simplicity and grandeur of music have gone 
entirely out of vogue. 


The Same (see on Polyidus p. 404) 


Plutarch Spartan Institutions: Disregard of the 
musical tradition was not allowed, Even Terpander, 
the oldest and in his time the greatest singer to the 
lyre, and a celebrator of the deeds of the heroes, was 


caterpillar’ are identical in the genitive plural, which gives 
the opportunity of an untranslatable play on words rd ake 
in a solo-song 4 double meaning, loosing the girdle and 
dissolving into nothing 5 7,e. in the time of Aristoxenus 
(fl. 336 B.c.), who is Plutarch’s authority 6 this term is 
applied, more widely than its literal meaning would suggest, 
to a general condition of technical unelaborateness 
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emralveT ny, OMWS ol i epopot eCnpiocay Kat il Kiba- 
pav avTOv mpogeTatradrevo av Véyoures,! 6TL play 
pov ny Nopory € éveretve TEplo TOT EpaV TOU TroLtKiXov 2 
THS dwvyns Kap: pova Yap TA aTTAOVETEPA TOY 
MENOD edoxipaton. TepoPeov dé ayoviCowevov Ta 
Kapveca, els TOV ebopov pax aipav haBov por n- 
ev avToV ék (TOTEpOU TOV [epOv amoTéun TAS 
Trelovs Tov ETTA YOpoav. 


Paus. 3.12.10 [a. Saaptns|: érépa 5é éx Tis 
3 va) >.) \ ” be eat / / € 
ayopas éativ £0605, Kal” Hv TeToinTal odicw 7 
Kadovpéevn Duds, évOa Kal vov ett exednoravouar 
... evTav0a éxpénacav Aakedatpoviot TH Tipo- 
Géov Tov MsAnoiou KO dpay, KaTayVvOVTES OTL 
Vopsais émta tats apyatats édhedpey ev TH 
KiGapwdia téocapas xopdoas. 


Ath. 14. 686 e “Aptéuwy 6 év TO TpOTw Tept 

n ’ f r / z. ‘\ 
Atovuataxov Emiotnpatos Tipoleov pyaot Tov 
MeAnovov mapa Tots modAols do€at TohUXop- 
SoTEp@ TVIT IMATE yvpncacbat TH parydou 610 Kal 
mapa TOUS Adkoow ev Ouvojcevov @S mapagPetpor 
THY apxaiav povotKyy, Kal pEdrovTOS TLVOS EKTE[- 
vew AUTOD TAS TEplTTas TOV Kopoay, detEat Tap 
avTols UTapKovTa ‘A roh@viceov ™ pos TV aAUTOD 

ovvtakw icoxopoov Avpay éxovta Kal apeOfvar. 


Nicom. Mus. Gr. 274 Jan ore ool Th orydon 
x0poH mpooxabiray éTépas, ov doy TLL, TH O€ 
™ pos TOUS aKpoaras Woxayoyia mponxOncar. 
domep 5) Kal Oedppactés® te 6 ueepitns thy 


1 EH: mss hépoytes 2 youlmov ? 5 mss also mpdppacros, 
cf, Boet. Aus. 1. 20 
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nevertheless fined by the Ephors, and his lyre nailed 
to the wall, because, to suit his voice, he added to 
it a single string more than was usual, and they, it 
seems, approved only of the simpler style of music. 
And when Timotheus was competing at the Carneian 
Festival, one of the Ephors took a knife and asked 
him from which end of the lyre he should cut off the 
strings which brought the number beyond seven. 


Pausanias [on Sparta]: There is another way out 
of the market-place, past the building called the 
Scias or Shade, where the assembly is held to this 
day ... Here the Spartans hung up the lyre of 
Timotheus of Miletus after convicting him of adding 
four new strings to the traditional seven when 
singing to the lyre} 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Arte- 
mon in the Ist Book of his work on The Dionystac 
Monument,? Timotheus of Miletus appears in most 
accounts to have employed a magadis or lyre with an 
unusually elaborate stringing, and when he was 
called to account at Sparta for corrupting the musical 
tradition, and it was proposed to cut off the superfluous 
strings from his instrument, to have pointed out a 
statuette of Apollo there which held a lyre of the 
same number of strings as his, and so to have been 
acquitted. 


Nicomachus Handbook of Harmony : The addition of 
strings beyond the eighth was due not to reason but to 
adesire to gratify the audience. Thus Theophrastus 


1 cf. Dio Chr. 33. 411, Cic. Zeg. 2. 15. 39; the story is also 
told of Phrynis to whom it more probably belongs, cf. p. 269 
n. 4; the actual decree of the Ephors against T. is quoted 
Boet. de Mus. 1, but is almost certainly a forgery of the 2nd 
Cent. B.C, 2 reading doubtful 
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evaTNV Nopony mpocKkabiye, Kat ‘lortatos THY 
S€KATHV O Koropavios, Tepobeos o O Mirrjatos THY 
évdexdtny, Kal ebeEns N21. ererT evs OKT@KALL- 
dexaTnv avnxyOn yopdny TO TANGoS Tap avTav. 


Clem. Al. Str. 1. 133 (365) [LEXOS TE AU TPWTOS 
mepieOnke Tols ToLnpace Kal Tovs AaKkedatpmoviwv 
vopovs €weXoTroinae ‘Tépmravdpos o ‘Avticaaios, - 
SOvpapBov dé émevoncer Aaaos Eppuoveds, Upvov 
LTNTLXOPOS Ipepatos, yopelav ‘AK May Aake- 
OALLOVLOS, TA ENWTLKA ‘Avaxpéov Dijios, t vropxXna w 
Tivdapos ©OnPaios, VOMOUS TE T POTOS NoEV EV 
yop@ Kal KtOdpa Tipobeos 6 Medrgjatos. 


Plut. Mus. 4 of d€ ths KuOap@dias vopot TpoTEpov 
TOAD Ypov@ TOV avAwWSLKo@Y KaTETTAOnoay ert 
Tepravépov ... metointat 6€ TO Teprravipw 
Kal Tpoolmuwa KiOapwdtxa év Emecty. OTe & ol 
KiOapw@diKol vopmot ot Tarat €& ray cUVioTaVTO, 
Tipobeos éd7jAwoE* TOS YOUY MpwToVUS VOLOUS eV 
émeot Staperyviov SiOvpapPixny réEw oer, 
dtrws pr) EvOS havyn Tapavomav eis THY apyatay 

/ 
[LOUGLKNHDY. 

Procl. Chresit. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a 33 6 VOMOS 
ypadetar péey eis DEE exe! dé Kal THY 
eT WVU LLaAV am avtov vopsos * yap 0 “Amodov 
émek On: ore TOV apxatov Nopous (oT avTov Kal 
pos avrov 3) AUpay @OOVT@V TOV YOMOV Xpuao- 
Gepus Kpis mpotos oroN} UXPnTapEvos exT peTret 
Kal KiB dpav avahaBov els pienow ToD’ AmoXANwVOS 
[OVOS HOE VOMOV, KAL EVOOKLLLNTAVTOS AUTOU Olamevel 


1 Schott: mss véuiuos 
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of Pieria added the ninth, Histiaeus of Colophon the 
tenth, Timotheus of Miletus the eleventh, and so on 
to the eighteenth. 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : The first man 
to set poems to music was Terpander of Antissa, who 
thus dealt with the laws of Sparta ;? the Dithyramb 
was invented by Lasus of Hermione ; the Hymn by 
Stesichorus of Himera; the Choral dance by Aleman 
of Sparta; Love-poems by Anacreon of Teos; 
dancing the Hyporcheme by Pindar of Thebes; and 
Nomes were first sung to dance and lyre by Timotheus 
of Miletus. 


Plutarch Music: The lLyre-sung Nome was 
established long before the Flute-sung, in the days 
of Terpander . . . Terpander composed Lyre-sung 
Proems in epic verse, and it is clear that the ancient 
Lyre-sung Nomes were of this nature from the 
practice of Timotheus, who sang his first nomes in 
hexameters with an intermixture of dithyrambic 
phraseology, so that he might conceal at the outset 
his sins against the musical tradition. 


Proclus Chrestomathy : ‘The Nome is in honour of 
Apollo and takes its name from his appellation 
Nomius.2 ‘The ancients used to make choruses and 
sing the Nome to flute or lyre, but Chrysothemis the 
Cretan first adopted a distinctive dress, and taking a 
lyre in his hand to represent Apollo, sang a nome 
solo, and as he became famous for this performance 


1 there follows a ref. to the passage of Pherecrates (p. 
285): the seventh and the ninth are ascribed to T. by 
[Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 610, and the ninth by Pliny WV. 2H. 
7iepy 2 perh. a confusion between the two meanings of 
vouos, ‘law’ and ‘nome,’ but cf. Plut. Sol. 3 3 the 
etymology is prob. incorrect 
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¢€ / A > le a \ / 

0 TpoTOS TOD aywvicpaTos. doxel dé Tépmavdpos 
fev TP@TOS TEANELMOAL TOV VOMOVY npww [MLETPO 
Ypnodpevos, émevrta “Apiwy o MyOvyvaios ovx 
odkuya cuvavEncal, AUTOS Kal ToLNT)S Kal KLOapo- 
60s YEVO[LEVOS. Dpbris dé 0 Mutirnvaios eK AWO- 
TOMNOEV avo" TO TE yap éEdpetpov TH Aedvpevep 
aouvnwe kal Xopoats TOV émra Tretoow € EXPNTATO. 
Tipodeos dé vVotepov eis Tiv vov avToV Hyaye 
Taki. éoti ody o pev OtOvpapuBos KeKxivnjmévos 
Kal TOAD TO évOovaLMbEs pEeTAa Yopeias eupaivar 
els waOn KatacKkevalomevos TA uwaddioTa olKEla 
T® O6@, Kal cecoBynTar pév Kai Tos pUOpols, 
amwXovaTtépars O€ KEYPNTAL Tals éEeoV. O O€ 
vomos TovvavTioy Oia TOV nO@Y* avéyeTat* TeTAY- 
evens Kab peyadom pet OS Kat TOUS pd pois avetTal 
eal Oumhac Lats Tals rNéEeot KEX PITAL. ov pny aXra 
xa TAis appLoviats oiKelais € EKATEPOS YPNTAL, O pev 
yap Thy ® Dpvyrov Kal ‘Trop puyov apmoCerat, o 
vO_OS € TO TVvoT MATL TO TOV KP appody Audio. 
€olKe 6€ O pLeV 5:0 vpapGos aT0 THS KATA TOUS 
aypous TaLovas Kal Tis ev Tots TOT OLS evppoovns 
eipeOijvat, 0 6€ VOM!OS SoKet fev amo Tob Tacévos 
punva: O per yep eoTe KOWOTEPOS, ELS KAK@Y 
TAPAlTHaLW yeypappevos, Oo O€ Ldiws ets’ AmrOANOVA. 
d0ev 70 pév evOovalades ovK Exer ws 0 S1OVpauBos: 
éxet pev yap péeCar kal matdiai, evtadda &é 
iKeTelal Kat TONA? TaELS* Kal yap avTos Oo Oeds 
év TUEEL KAL GUaTHMATL KaTETTAAMEVOY * TreEpLép- 

\ 
NETAL TOV KPOUT MOV. 


1 Wil: mss 6eay 2H: mss ayvetrat from below 
® Sylb: mss rév 4 E: mss -wéyvn: Herm. oxfpare 
KATETTAAMEV 
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the competition has been of that type ever 
since. Terpander appears to have been the first to 
perfect the Nome by the employment of the heroic 
metre, but no small contribution was made after him 
by Arion of Methymna, who like him was both poet 
and singer to the lyre. Innovations were also made 
in it by Phrynis of Mytilene, who both combined the 
hexameter with the ‘free’ type of metre, and first 
employed more strings than the traditional seven. 
Timotheus afterwards brought it to its present con- 
dition.t The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing a high degree of ‘ possession’ by means 
of the dance, is directed to evoking the emotions 
most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phrase- 
ology. The Nome, on the other hand, is sustained 
in an orderly and dignified style by the characters it 
describes ; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, 
it employs compound expressions.*2. Each type, of 
course, uses its peculiar ‘modes,’ the Dithyramb the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian 
system of the singers to the lyre. The Dithyramb 
seems to have developed out of the country festivities 
and the merrymaking at drinking-bouts, while the 
Nome is probably derived from the Paean, the former 
being of general application, a supplication composed 
to avert evil, the latter a private and personal appeal 
to Apollo. Hence the Nome is without the element 
of ‘ possession’ which is found in the Dithyramb. 
For while in that we find drinking and sport, in the 
Nome we find supplications and great orderliness, 
since the actual deity concerned pervades the music, 
which is orderly and systematically constructed. 


1 7.¢ in the time of Proclus’ authority 2 or uses a 
phraseology twice as copious 
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Heph. ™. Town. ili. Consbr. GTrohehupeva dé 


A 


a evict yeypanrat Kal aVEV eT pou @pta Levon, 


& 


olot elow of vomoe ot ee ES Tepoléov. 


Arist. Probl. 19.15 81a ti ot pév vopoe ovK ev 
dvriaTpopors émotovvTo, ai dé adAaL wbal, ai 
Nopicat ; 1) OT’ ob pev vOmOL AYOVLI TOV oa Ov 
78 permet Par Ouvapeveov kal otateivacbat 4, A eon 
éyiveTo maKkpa Kal TodveEldys ; Ka0atrep ovVY Kal 
Ta pymata, Kal TA MEAN TH pupnoes NKoNovVOEL 
ael ETEpA yevomweva. pmadXOY yap TO pérEL AVaYKN 
puerta Pas 7 Tots pyyuacw. 610 Kat oi SOvpapPot, 
€TTELON) pepenTexol eyevovTo, ouKéTL EXoVoW avtt- 
oTpopous, _T poTepov O€ eiXov. ait lov dé OTe TO 
TaN ALOY 01 /edevdepor € EXOpEvOY ¢ avrol ToANovs ov 
dyOvlTTUCOS aoew Nader OY | nV, OOTE EVAppLoVvLa 
perm evnoov: peraadrew yap Todas peTaBonas 
T@ €vl Paov % Tols TWONXOIS, KAL TO AywVLTTH 7) 
Tois TO 7005 duAdtrovow. 610 amdovaTEpa 
érolouy avtois Ta pédyn. 1 O€ avtliotpodos 
dro: dpb wos yap EoTL wat evi HeTpET aL, TO 
5 avtTo aitiov Kat vor Ta pev ATO THS TKNVIS 
ovK avrtotpopa, Ta O€ TOD Xopov avriatpopa o ) 
joey yap Um OK PUTS AY@OVLETHS Kal LLLNTHS, 0 53 
YOpPOS HTTOV pLElTat. 


Poll. 4. 66 pépn S& Tod KiOapwdixod vopov 
Tepravopov xatavelwavtos émta, apya pmeTapya 
KATATpOTa peTaKaTaTpoTa oudaros adpayis 
eTtXNOYOS. 


1 the meaning of these two terms is unknown, perh. 
‘settling down to the subject’ * it is unlikely that this 
division goes back to Terpander 
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Hephaestion On Poems: ‘Free’ verse is that 
which is written as it were at random and without 
any definite metre, like the lyre-sung nomes of 
Timotheus. 


Aristotle Problems: Why are Nomes not written 
antistrophically like the choral songs? Is it because 
they were sung by professional actors who were 
naturally able to employ mimetic gesture and to 
extend themselves at will, with the result that their 
song became long and of varied shape, and the 
melody, like the words, went with the action and 
varied continually? For the mimetic element is 
more indispensable to the air than to the words. In 
the same way Dithyrambs, having become mimetic, 
are no longer, as they once were, antistrophic ; and 
the reason is that in the old days they were danced 
by the ordinary citizen, and many found mimetic 
singing difficult, with the result that they employed 
in them the enharmonic style, because frequent 
modulation is easier for one than for many, and 
easier for the professional actor than for those who 
remain in their own character ; and thus the poems 
they composed for them were simple, which is typical 
of the antistrophic system, involving as it does a 
recurring unit. It is for the same reason that what 
is sung upon the stage is not antistrophic, while the 
songs of the chorus are so. For the actor is a 
professional artist and a natural mimic, whereas the 
chorus does not carry its mimicry so far. 


Pollux Onomasticon: The parts of the Lyre-sung 
Nome as arranged by Terpander are seven, namely 
the beginning, the after-beginning, the turning- 
down, the after-turning-down,! the navel or middle, 
the seal, and the epilogue.” 
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Arist. Metaph. 993. b. 15 ef pév Teuobeos pn 
eyéveTO, TOAATVY AV MMENOTOLiAY OVK ELYOMEV, EL 
dé 7 Dpdyis, TipmoPeos ovK av éyéveo. 


See also Themist. Or. 26. 316 e, Polybius 4. 20 and 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 131 R (See on Philoxenus of 
Cythera p. 364). 


TIMO@OEOT MEAQN 
Ki 
TMNON 
1-2 eis “Aprepw 


Macr. Sat. 5. 21 Alexander Aetolus poeta egregius in 
libro qui inscribitur Musae refert quanto studio populus 
Kphesius dedicato templo Dianae curaverit praemiis pro- 
positis ut qui tunc erant poetae ingeniosissimi in deam 
carmina diversa componerent. in his versibus Opis non 
comes Dianae sed Diana ipsa vocata est. loquitur autem, 
uti dixi, de populo Ephesio: aan 6 ye mevOduevos TayXu 
Tpaurcotor peer Oar | TydBeor KiOdpas Iuova Kal pedrewy, | vidy 
Gepadrdpovi Tov tweoey vepa olyAwy | xpuoeiwy epny 5h rére 
xiAiddat | Buvijo at TAX EWY "Onw BAT etpay dioray | fir em 


Keyxpelp tiuoy oikoy €xer.4 et mox pnde Oehs TpodrAlmy Antwidos 
&uAea Epya. , 


* so Mein: mss n 8 em xeyxpiwy Ty... ov oxoy &; the 
corruption above, obviously deep, is still unhealed (<p also 
appears as vepoy) 5 I suggest with great hesitation cpa dy5 por 


AaBove Exarovrada olyAwy | xpuaelwr lephy jivere xtAidda | buvjoat 
TAXEWY T 
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TIMOTHEUS 


Aristotle Metaphysics: If there had been no 
Timotheus, much of our lyric poetry would have been 
lost to us, and if there had been no Phrynis there 
would have been no Timotheus. 


THE POEMS OF TIMOTHEUS 


Boox I 
HYMNS 
1-2 To ARTEMIS 


Macrobius Saturnalia: The famous poet Alexander of 
Aetolia, in the book entitled The Muses, tells of the enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Ephesus at the dedication of their 
temple of Diana, prizes being offered to induce the greatest 
poets of the day to compose various songs in honour of the 
Goddess.! In Alexander’s lines Opis is the name not of the 
Goddess’s companion, but of the Goddess herself. He is 
speaking, as I said, of the people of Ephesus: ‘But hearing 
that all Greece honoured Timotheus for his skill with the 
lyre and its songs, they bade Thersander’s son for a hundred 
of golden shekels to hymn the sacred millennium ? and with 
it Opis the hurler of swift shafts who hath her sumptuous 
house on Cenchreus’ bank’; and later he says ‘nor leave 
unsung the works of Leto’s Goddess-daughter.’ 


1 as the older temple was not destroyed till 356 B.c. 
and 'T’. died at least a year earlier, the connexion of this hymn 
with the dedication of the new temple must be a mistake 
2 ms. reading doubtful 
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2 ‘ 
Plut. Superst. 10 rod Tiuobéou thy” Apreuw adovros ev “AChvats 
Kod A€yoyros 


Oduidda potBada pawdba Avoc dba 


Kuwnolas 6 medoroids ex tay Oeatay avacras * TodTy oor’ elre 
‘Ouyarnp yevorto.’ 


B’ 
ATOTPAMBON 
3 Atas ’Eppavis 


Lue. Harn. 1 [ Apuovtdns cal Tynd9e0s 6 €x @nBay| Sa7ep bre 
“Ap, It 
Kad ov, @ Tiydbce, Td mpGroy erAOwy olko0ey ex BowTlas brynvanoas 
TH Mavdiovids ral evinnoas év TP Alavtt TO’Eupavel, ToD duwvbmou 
col ToLnee db weAros, ovdels Ay ds Ayvd 7 Tiud0 : 
HoavtTos To méAos, ovdels Hy Os Hyvoce Totvona Tyuddeoy ex 
OnBor. 


4 “EArnvwp 
C.I.A, 2. 1246 Nixtas Nixodhpov Zuretaizy avéOnke vikhoas 


Xopnyay Kexpomld: maldwy Mavtadéwy Sixvevios nirer, dopa 
"EArhvap Tynodéov, Néarxmos pxev. 


5  NavzaAos » 


Ath. 8. 337 f “Hyhoavdpos 8 ev rots ‘Yrouvhwaci: tade pnor 
mep) avtov: ‘Awpiwy 6 dWopdyos. . . kaTayeAGy TOD ey TO 
Tiwoléov NavmAig xemadvos tpackey ev kaxndBa Ceovoa pelCova 
c / a“ > 
EOPAakeval XEluova. 


— 








1 cf. Plut. Aud. Poet. 4 (yawdda 0. p. A.) and see Cinesias 
p. 265 * four words with identical endings and similar 
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91 


Plutarch Superstition: When Timotheus, singing his 
Artemis at Athens, called the Goddess 


frantic, mantic, corybantic ? 


the lyric poet Cinesias rose from his seat in the audience and 
cried ‘Such be your own daughter !’ 


Book II 
DITHYRAMBS 


3 THe Manpness or AsAx 


Lucian Harmonides [H. and Timotheus of Thebes]: As in 
your case, Timotheus, when you first left your home in 
Boeotia and came and played the flute for the tribe Pandionis, 
and won the prize in the Madness of Ajax which was written 
by your namesake, everyone in Athens knew the name of 
Timotheus of Thebes. 


4 Eureenor 


Attic Inscriptions: Nicias son of Nicodemus of the deme of 
Xypeté dedicated this prize of his victory with a chorus of 
boys of the tribe Cecropis. The flute-player was Pantaleon 
of Sicy.on, the song Timotheus’ Hlpenor, and the archon for 
the year Neaechmus.* 


5 Nauptius 4 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Compare Hegesander in his 
Commentaries: ‘Dorion the gourmet . . . ridiculing the 
storm in Timotheus’ Nauplius, said that he had seena greater 
storm in a boiling pot.’ 


meaning in the Gk. 5, 320) BO: 4 cf, Suid. (above, 
p- 281) 
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6 YenerAns DQdis 


Ibid. 8. 352a [KadAroOévous arouvnmoveduata Srpatovixov|]: 
eraxovoas 5¢ Tis ’Adivos tis Tiywoléov ‘Ei de epyoddBov’ epy 
‘ériuctev Kat wh Gedy, wolas ky Hole: pavas ;” 


Ale. Mess. Anth. Plan. 7 Sbudwvov parakoior keparodpevos 
Opdov abdois | Awpd0cos yoepovs émvee Aapdavldas, | Kal Seuedas 
wdiva Kepatvioyv, ervee 8° tamov | Epypat’,t delowy apdpuevos 
Xapitwy: | wodvos 8 ely fepotcs Awvico1o mpophtas | Mepov 
AawWnpas eképuye wrépuvyas, | OnBaios yevehy, Bwordréos ey Se 
Avatov | vn@ popBeiay Onkato Kal Kaddmous. 


Dio Chrys. 78 p. 281 Dind, [. @0édvov]: obd€ ye Thy AaBdvTa 
mapa Kpotoou Thy dwpedy exeivoy "AAKWéewva eChAwoey ote SdAwy 
ote &AAos ovdels TGV TéTE Gopay avdpav, @ pact Thy Avddy 
émitpépar ToUs Onoavpods dvoltavta pépew avtdy drdaoy BovAeTat 
Tov xpvaod" Kal Toy elgceABdvTA Tdvy dydpelws eupophaacba THs 
BaciAriKis Swpeds, xiT@va Te mModhpy KataCwoduevov Kal Toby 
KéAtov eéumdhoavta yuvatketov kal Baby kal ra dbrodhpuara 
éLenirndes meydda kal Kota brodynoduevov, TéAos Se Thy Kduny 
Siardoavta Kal Ta yévera TO Whyuate Kal Td oTdua euTAjoayTa 
Kal Tas yyad0ous Exatépas ports tEw Badicew, Somep avAovyta Thy 
THis SeuérAns "Adiva, yéAwta nal Oéay Kpolow mapéxovra Kal 
Avdots. Kal Fv rére AAKwéwy oddemias aiios Spaxuns, ws elxev 
¢ if 
LOTAMEVOS. 


7-9 SKvrAXAa 


Arist, RA. 3. 14. 1415a ra piv oty ray emiderntiKay Adywv 

mpoolma ex TovTwy, ef emaiyov, ex Woyou, ex mpotpomis, et 
na an a / cal = 

awoTpoTIs, ek TOY Tpds TOY a&kpoaThy: Set de i) Leva 7H oiKketa elvat 

he) 6 an / \ \ = a 7 “ - 
Ta EvOOoUA TH AOy@. Ta dE Tov Sixavixov mpoolura Set AaBeiy 
OTL TAUTS SUvaTaL Omep THY SpauyaTwy of mpddoyot Kal Tay en@y TA 
mpootuia Te wey yap Tay SiOupduBov Smora Tots emdeErKTLKOtS 


1 mss épyuar’ 





1 cf. Boet. Mus. 1. 1 2 lit. a contractor Oo iS. 
what sort of noise could she have made? 4 i.e. a Sack 
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6 THe Birra-Panes or SemMELh 1 


The Same [Callisthenes’ reminiscences of Stratonicus]: 
After hearing the Birth-pangs of Timotheus he remarked ‘ If 
she had been brought to bed of a stage-carpenter? instead of 
a God, she couldn’t have made more noise.’ 3 


Alcaeus of Messene : Mingling harmonious voice with teuder 
flutes, Dorotheiis piped of the woeful Trojans,‘ and of the light- 
ning-made Birth-pangs of Semele, piped of the prisoners of the 
Horse,® embracing withal the everliving Graces; and alone 
among the holy prophets of Dionysus escaped the swift 
wings of Blame—a Theban he, son of Sosicles; and so 
dedicated his mouth-band and reeds in the temple of 
Lyaeus. 


Dio Chrysostom Orations [on envy]: Nor again was 
Alcmaeon, the man who was so handsomely treated by 
Croesus, envied by Solon or by any other of the wise men of his 
day. Permitted one day by the great Lydian to enter his 
. treasury and take away as much gold as he liked, Alemaeon 
went to work so manfully on the royal bounty as to go in 
dressed in a flowing gown with a full fold at the breast like 
a woman’s and shod in boots purposely made much too large 
for him, and ended by powdering his hair and his beard with 
gold-dust and filling his mouth and both his cheeks with it, 
and when he came out could scarcely walk, like a flute-player 
performing The Birth-pangs of Semele, much to the amuse- 
ment of Croesus and his Lydians. And, weight for weight, 
Alcmaeon was not worth at that time a single drachma.® 


7-9 ScyLia 


Aristotle Rhetoric: The opening of a declamatory speech 
may consist of praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, or a 
direct appeal to the audience ; for that which gives the key- 
note of the speech must be relevant or irrelevant. A juridical 
speech, on the other hand, must have an opening analogous in 
function to the prologue of a play or the prelude of an epic. 
The Dithyramb of course resembles in this respect the 
declamation ; compare : 


of Troy 5 7,e. the Wooden Horse § cf. Hdt. 6. 125, 
Plat. Rep. 373b 
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Ava té kal Tea Sp <éyoy’> 
els Tav YKvANaV <érHdOor, 
@ Atovuce.>t 


8 


Arist. Poet. 26. 1461b .. . ofov of dataAo avAntal kvard- 
pevot &y Bicxov dep mimetoOat, Kal €Akoytes Toy Kopupaioy &y 
SxvAAay avagow. 


g 


Ibid. 15. 1454a ort 5€ wapadetyua movnplas mev HOovs mh 
avaykatov oloy 6 MevéAaos ev TG ’Opéarn, Tod 5 ampezods Kal 
uh apudrrovros 6 TE Opijvos "Odvacews ey TH SKtAAn Kad h Tis 
MeAavinans pyots. 

Pap. Rain. Mitt. 1. 86 . . . éomep cal Tiyd@eos ev TO Ophyw 
Tov Odvaocéws ei ey Tiva metro Kal Td duoidy Tun oidey, ZAAO 
T@ Odvace.. » 


IY—KA’ 
NOMOQON 


10-13 KvxAwp 


Arist. Poet. 2. 1448 a [m. rijs él 7d xeipov unoews]: dpolws 
dé cal nep) rovs SiOupduBovs Kal wep) robs vowous, domep Apyas ? 
K... Kaly Kbxdwmas Tis0cos xa birdtevos.? 


11 


Sch. 71. 9. 219 7 Sura Ort Otoa od chHdkar ws 6 TipmdOeos 


tméAaBey kal Pirdtevos. . . GAAG Oumiaoat. 


1 suppl. # (mss eira SxvaAda, efte crdaa), cf. Sch. ad Joe. 
230 Rabe ofoy #AOov els ce Sia oe Kal Ta Ted Kal TA od Sapa 
kal evepyeTjuatra kal TX oKvAAG (sic) & Océ Ardvuce * “Apyas 
Bek: mss yas 3 mss add pwmhoorro &y tis 
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Because of thee and thy gifts, O Dionysus, have 
I drawn nigh to Scylla, 


8 


Aristotle Poetics: For instance, bad flute-players twirl 
themselves round if they have to represent the throwing of 
the disc, and pluck at the robe of the chorus-leader ! if they 
are performing the Scylla. 


gy 


The Same: Of the unnecessary degradation of character 
we have an example in the Menelatis of the Orestes, of the 
unbecoming and inappropriate in the lament of Odysseus in 
the Scydla,? and in the speech of Melanippe. 


Rainer Papyrus: ... like Timotheus in the lament of 
Odysseus, if he mimics anyone and knows what resembles 
hairs 


Books [iI-XXI 
NOMES 
10-13 CyctLors 


Aristotle Poetics [on representing characters worse than 
they are]: The same is true of the Dithyramb and the Nome, 
for instance the . . .4 of Argas, and the Cyclops as treated 
by Timotheus and Philoxenus, 


il 


Scholiast on the Jiiad: The mark is because éica: ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not ogdgac ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it... ‘but to make offering’ simply.® 


1 to represent §. snatching at Odysseus * for his 
devoured companions  % thems. is incomplete +4 aname 
prob. lost, but reading doubtful hereabouts 5 may ref. to 
Pers. 29, but cf. Philox, Cyth. 10 
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12 
Ath. 11. 465b kal ‘OSvocebs Sracey (Od. 10, 208) “peamdéa 


olvoy épvb por, | €y démas ELTANTAS, tdatos 8 ava elkort per pa | 
xed”: dduH & Hdeta awd kpnripos 6dade..’ Tydbeos St ev KbxAwme 

»” ie 1 A \ } if 

EY XEVE EV MEV OETTAS 

Kioolvor pedaivas 

OT A/OVOS au Bporas app® Bpuatov: 

elKooty O€ perp eveyev. 

5 avéuioye © aipa® Baxytou 
/ 3 6 A a 
veopputotau® daxpvotot Nuudav. 


13 


Chrys. 1. dropar. 10 «i KixAwy 6 Tod Timobéov mpds Tia 
olrws amephvarto: 


/ / >) / b] 
OUTOL TOV Y UITEPALLTEXOVT 
\ > / 
oupavoy eicavahyoe. . . 





14-19 Ilépoau 


Plut. Vit. Philop. 11 Aéyera: 5€ rijs ray Neuelwy maynyvpews 
guverTaons oTpaTnyovvTa Toy Piromotueva Td SevTepoy Kal vevi- 
KnkoTa pey ov madar Thy ev Maytivela paxnyv, toTe 5€ TOA 
&yovra bia Thy EopThy, mpaToy mey emidettar Tors “EAAno. ke- 
Koounuerny Thy pddayya Kal Kwoupévny, Somep elOicr0, Tovs 
TakTiKoUS puOuovs peTa TaXOUS Kal pouns' Emerta KWappday 
ayaviCouevay eis Td O€arpoy mapeAOeiy ExovTa Tovs veaviokous ey 
TALS OTpaTiwTiKats XAauvar Kal Tols powiKikois bTOdUTAIS, &kud- 
(ovras Te Tols comacw &maytas Kal Tals HAiKials mapadAhAovs, 
aid@ 5€ roAAiy mpds Toy &pxovta Kal ppdvnud veavikdy bTopat- 
voyTas €k TOAAGY Kal Kad@y ayavev: &pTi 8 adiTay ciceAndvOdTav 
Kate Tuxhy WvaAddny Tov KWapwddy adovra Tovs Tiwodeov Mépoas 
évdptacbai: 


1B: mss éxyevey 8, éxeve 8: Kust. om. 2 Kaib, (impf.) 
and Grotef,—B: mss dvexevay euoye Slaua, evexevey avéusoye 9 
dua: Eust. efxoo. 8 fdaros pérp’ €xevev 3 Wil: mss -tois 
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121 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And Odysseus (Od. 10. 208) 
gave ‘red honey-sweet wine from one full cup, and poured 
thereon twenty measures of water; and the sweet scent 
rose from the mixing-bowl.’ Compare too Timotheus in the 
Cyclops: 


First poured he one ivy-wood cupful of the dark 
immortal dewdrops teeming with foam, then poured 
therein twenty measures, mingling the blood of 
Bacchus with the freshet tears of the Nymphs. 


13 


Chrysippus On Negatives: If the Cyclops in Timotheus thus 
declared : 


- Never shalt thou ascend into the superambient 


sky saa? 


143-19 Tue Persians 


Plutarch Life of Philopoemen: The story is told that during 
Philopoemen’s second command, shortly after the victory of 
Mantinea, when there was a pause in his military operations 
because of the Nemean Games,‘ he first made a public display 
of the phalanx both drawn up in order of battle and going 
through its usual evolutions with vigour and despatch, and 
then visited the theatre during the lyre-song competition, 
accompanied by his young warriors in their military cloaks 
and crimson tunics, men all of an age and in the prime of 
their strength, who showed a high respect for their leader as 
well as the youthful pride which came of a long tale of 
victorious combats. At the very moment of their entrance, 
the lyre-singer Pylades, who was performing the Persians of 
Timotheus, began it with these words: 


1 cf. Eust. 1631. 61 2 4.e. ‘don’t think you (Odysseus) 


can do the impossible, that is, escape me’ Brot--Paus: 

8. 50. 3, where ‘a Pythian victor’ Pylades performs a Nome 

of Timotheus of Miletus called The Persians 32201. Bs. 
Chee) 
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\ 3 / / / ¢ / 
Knreuvov édevdepias tevywov péyav “EXdd6be 
/ 
KOC LOV 
Gua 5€ TH Aaumpornte TRS hwvans To wepl Thy wolnow OyKou 
cupmpepavtos emiBreWy yevéoOat Tov Oedtpov maytaxdbey eis Toy 
P:Aomoimeva Kal Kkpdroy pera xXapas Tov ‘EAAhvay, 7d madaidy 
aklwopa tats éAmiow avadauBavevtay Kal Tov TOTE Hpoynparos 
eyyitta TP Oappety yevonevav.} 


15 


Macr. Sat. 1. 17. 19 Apolodorus in libro quarto decimo 
tep) Oeay “Iqoy Solem scribit ; ita appellari Apollinem amd tod 
kata Toy Kécpoy tera Kad iévar, quasi sol per orbem impetu 
fertur. Sed Timotheus ita: 


oU T @* TOY adel TONOY OUPaVLOV 
Aammpats axtia ,” AMe, Barrov 
méprov exaBorov éxPpoiar?® Béros 
aas amo vevpas, @ te Ilacay. 


16 
Plut, Aud. Poet. 11... év b& Talis rapa Tas wayas KeAeVoEoW 
Exdorote Aéywy (“Ounpos): ‘aidés, @ AvxKiot. mdce pevyere; 


viv Cool €ore,’ Kat ‘add’ ev ppeot Oéabe ExacTos | aid ral vémerw" 


5) yap méeya vetkos dpwpev, avdpelous oie Tworeiy Tovs THppovas 
614 7d aldetobar Ta alcxps Kal Tas 75ovas duvauévous brepBalvew 
kal Tovs Kivddvous boloracOa. ad’ ay Kal Tiuddcos dpundels od 
KaK@S ev Tots Tlépoais Tos “EAAnvas Tapekader 


/ ’ IDA \ > ca) i 
céBeoO aids@ cuvepyov apeTas dopipmaxou. 


1 according to Satyrus this line and the rest of the 
hexameter prelude were written by Euripides, cf. p. 283 above 


2 2X 


2 ot dé? &? Crus, cd 7’ iv 3 Crus: mss. -ors 


1 not certainly from Zhe Persians, but cf. Aesch. Pers. 
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Fashioning for Greece the great and glorious 
ornament of freedom 


and so effective was the combination of clearness of utterance 
with sublimity of diction, that the whole audience turned 
towards Philopoemen and clapped their hands for joy, like 
a people sure now of retrieving their historic prestige, whose 
pride a new confidence had made well-nigh the equal of their 
fathers’. 


15 


Macrobius Saturnalia: In the 4th Book of his treatise 
On the Gods Apollodorus gives the sun the epithet inios, 
declaring that Apollo is so called because he moves (feo 6a) 
or goes (/évat) through the universe even as the sun careers 
through the sky. This, however, is what we find in 
Timotheus : 


Come, Sun, thou hurler of bright rays at the 
everlasting skyey vault, send from thy bowstring 
a far-flung shaft upon our enemies, O Healer to 
whom we cry!+ 


16? 

Plutarch How Young People should listen to Poetry: In the 
exhortations before battle Homer invariably says something 
like this: ‘Honour, O Lycians. Whither flee you? now 
make you haste,’ or ‘But lay you each to heart honour and 
the fear of God, for a great conflict hath arisen,’ thus 
attempting, it would seem, to make virtuous men brave 
through a sense of shame for what is dishonourable, and 
able to overcome pleasure and submit to peril. And this is 
just how Timotheus in the Persians began, and rightly, the 
exhortation to the Greeks: 4 


Worship Honour the helpmate of battling 
Valour. 
388 ff. 2 cf. Plut. Fort. Rom. 11 (ai6é re ouvepy. dp. 8.) 
3 Tl. 16. 422, 13. 122. 4 of Themistocles, cf..Hdt. 8. 83 
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Plut. Ages. 14 Hdiorov 5é O€aua Tols KaToixovor Thy >Aciay 
“EAAnTw hoay of mada Bapeis Kal apdpynro: Kal Siappéovres bd 
mhovTov kad Tpupiis Umrapxot kal otpatnyol, Sedidtes kal Oepa- 
mevoytes &vOpwmoy ev tplBavt meptiovra Ait@ Kal mpds ev pjua 
Bpaxd kal Aakavurcdy apudcovres & Eavtovs kal petarxnmatl Cortes: 
bate woddots émjet TA TOV Tiobéov A€éyeuv: 


"Apns tUpavvos: xpucov 0 “EAAas ov SédotKev. 


Miller J/é/. 363 “Apns Tbpavvos: TovTo Td Koppdrr Lov ex TOY 
Tiu00éov poe © 61a THY éml TH gop” ed nue play "AOhynow em- 
mordoay ® els mapouslay mepiéoTn: MeuynTat TavTHS Mévavdpos év 
@atd. 
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 év ért Aelreran TpiovAdaBav puduay 
yevos, d ouverTHKey éx dvo baKpay kal Bpaxelas, tpla dé more? 
TX MATa. Méons Mev yep yvomevns THS Bpaxelas bxpwy de Tay 
papay Kpyntikds Te A€yeTar Kal Zot ovK wyevvhs: bTdderyya 
5 avtov rodyvde: 


14 ’ ’ , an > / f 
ot © éretyovTo TAWTALS aTHVaALTL YadKEU“PO- 
Aas. 





19 
Pap. Berol. 98753 (Wil. Timoth. die Perser) [after a 
mutilated column]: 
in Sire, eRaRC ean stot 
[u7ro dé poorer onlay 
cvvleu|Sororoe * yett[ove|s 
[valulal vaes évlavtiat 


1 Wil: mss ém) rhy cwrnpiody 2 Wil: mss -roAdcacav 
3 the new readings, where necessary, are based on Schubart’s 
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ui 


Plutarch Life of Agesilaiis: A sweet sight it was to the 
Greeks of Asia to see viceroys and generals who had long 
been tyrannous and insufferable and consumed with riches 
and luxury, now become the craven menials of a man who 
went about dressed in a coarse plain cloak, and suiting their 
actions to the short and sharp words of command affected 
by the Spartans. Well might many of them repeat Timo- 
theus’ line: 


Ares is king; Greece fears no gold.? 


Zenobius Proverbs: Ares is king:—a phrase from the 
Persians of Timotheus, which owing to the success the poem 
met with at Athens spread and survived as a proverb.? It 
is mentioned in the Thais of Menander. 


18 4 


- Dionysius of MHalicarnassus Literary Composition [the 
Cretic]: There remains one type of three-syllable rhythm 
which consists of two longs and a short, and makes three 
kinda of metre. If it has the short in the middle and the 
longs at either end it is called a Cretic, and it is not an 
ignoble metre. This is an example of it: 


And they hastened forward with their floating 
chariots bronze-empointed.® 


19 


From a Papyrus of the 4% century B.c. 


But neighboured by furious plashing of inter- 
rhythmic oars, ships against ships graved the smooth 


1 cf. Plut. Demetr. 42 2 cf. Simon. 92, 117 Sof, 
Hesych. and Suid. s.v., Macar. 239 * cf. Epit. Comp. Verb. 
17: recognised as T. by Usener 5 7.e. ships with rams 





autopsy, see Cambridge Philol. Soc. Proc. 1926, p. 4 aceon 
Aesch, Pers. 396, 462: Bodol Wil, Boal Schub. 


ots, 
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1 Tidpkos = Pépxos or &dpxus, Lycophr. Al, Wil. Ind. Lect. 


Greifsw. 1883 p. 14 2 H, = otrorxnddv, cf. AdOpn and 


LYRA GRAECA 


[Avooada] Topx[id’} élvexapal[E]av: 
Toot b€ yeltca] Noyxolevdéwr | 
appeOevt odovtar, 
otTolya O€ KupTots” Kpaclv [etcoppuo|mevat 
yetpas Tapéavpov éra[tivals: 
> b] > \ > / > > / 
arn’ et pev évOevd [atrapatral|totos 
émideporto TAaYA 
€ / / Sa x ” 
pnélucuy los, mavtes [em | av é- 
TUT OV 3 éxetoe VaUTAL’ 
el 0 aVTUTOLXOS axT[is ™]poca- 
Fever, moAuKporo[us ert | oLpLov 
TevKas TaN edéporTo. 
e5 25) / a / 
ai? d €lws tlavtn yvia Stadépova at 
mAeupas ALvolwatous Uda.vor,® 
Tas pléev alvlaveovpévo les 
oKnTTols éTEe“BddrovTes avexyat- 
TeCov, at oe mses 
[Svovro] yléplas? arnydaiopévar cidapo. 
Kpaveyxos ® dé rupidapl actos]? 
[apdss] ayxurévderos 
peOteto Yepaiv, ev O EmiTTE yuLoLs 
> a / / 
aibe[pohepn mréplwpa diaxpabaiver. 
aTepeoTrayn © epépeTo hovia 
[MéOva a moo |aly|ra Te meptBora 


mupt preyouev’ er "| atrotopace Bovdd| pois: | 


Aabpnddv: P orop[.Jxou (or Jat) with y certainly, and x (or 
g) possibly, struck ‘out =P xkvproi 8 Danielsson -Z 
4 Sitz: ef. Thuc, 4. a2. 5 ®> nomin. pend. Sf,: Gh. 


Lheocr, 7.8 :P.eo._.? > uncertain _ § _P Kpavey Xos gods. 
addéuacros and Kur. Or. 820 mupiyev}s maddun, Aesch. P.V. 
880 amvpos &pdis of the gadfly’s sting 


8, Thue. 6. 69 Hf oP lev, ot, 280 
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10 #: cf. Paus, 2. 28. 
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sea that is daughter of Phorcus. They! had put 
upon their feet? cornices of spearhead-like teeth,? 
and speeding forward a-row with heads bent,4 swept 
off the foeman’s pinewood arms.> But if there went 
from them so unerring a blow as to rend his thwarts,® 
at that spot all the crew would fall upon the enemy. 
Or if the daylight rushed against their sides,’ they 
plied their myriad plashing pine-laths afresh upon 
a slanting course.® As for their victims, while, dis- 
parting their bodies this way and that,® they sought 
to inweave their sides with hemp,!° some they charged 
and overthrew with renewed thunderbolts,!! others 
sank headlong,™ stript of their glorious honour by 
the iron. 

Meanwhile the thong-bound cornel-shafted arrow- 
point that is forged in the fire, was let fly from the 
hand, and whirred its hurtling quill?® to fall among 
men’s limbs; and in solid mass sped murderous 
hurlstones, and coils tarred and flaming upon ox- 
flaying splints of wood ; 14 while thronging life went 


1 both Greeks and Barbarians in what is almost certainly 
an early stage of the battle of Salamis 2 74.e their own 
feet (not the ‘sheets,’ cf. Ar. Zys. 173), they were shod with 
3 ¢.e, the rams, which stick out like a pediment-end and also 
like a foot 4 like a bull 5 7.é oars 6 4.¢e. right 
through the sides to the rowing-benches beyond eg oe VE 
the ramming vessel, owing to the manceuvring of its an- 
tagonist, made a ‘bad shot’ 8 4.e. ported their helm and 
charged them again ® i.e. with gaping sides 10 hacked 
away the broken timbers and inwove ropes with the ribs to 
take their place: for alternatives see Proc. 11 7,e, rammed 
again 12 i.e. without the necessity for a second blow 
13 the thong attached to the missile and used for throwing ; 
it is likened to the ‘quill’ or feather of an arrow 14 fire- 
darts made by winding tarred tow round pieces of wood 
which resembled the skewer-like pegs used by tanners 
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Lopeor* dé] Bioros ever’ adivos 
30 wire TavuTTTEpOLTL YANKO- 
Kpace veupe| TevTaTous'+| 
cuapaysoyaitas dé ToVTOS 
drow’ Apnious * épor- 
vig aeTo oraralypacy,] 
35 [xa] UTA Boa Te ° oummuyns KaTELX ED. 
0400 b¢ vaios TTPATOS BapBapos ApLpe 
lavra Kal KatlavT ébépeT 
év ix@udr reheat pap- 
jeapor| rv ous * KONTOLO LY [Anderpirlas. 
40 évOa Tot Tes “Eppo)médvos ° 
awepodpopoto X@pas avakt 
[mhaK 6] uApiav apo|v oKéheot| 8 
Vepotv Te Tatwy émrree’ vyTLwWTAS 
45 |kAvowvior|s Cevvopnelvos. aNd’ 
[evel d\teEoSous plaror | ® 
isoppoma Te TranevO ets | ® 
\mavtTaxol Kap | HO|n, KareTra| 
ego [roupvao |v Kane Olaraa|cvov Oeov 
‘I matépa: “Tlt pw’, @ loved lov, old o|pilyyeus 
mvoap ;| 
6 OUK ém|eu\ow 12ovdaw anynowv é|Aaoowy 
) [kata BaO \eos 13 orl tor |re[ ev boov 7 pos | a- 
55 xtav"4 [ry 0|0| evav yeyao|ta ® Ilépomp.’ 
[tocav]r § éfa o(a0|plds,vrep Kepan|av TE 
Kexpay[viav | eldev 6|pyiv 1" xedat|var, | 
[ap|Brv & wypov [Te Brerov- | 
60 [To |s Karea ppay|vaTo yévus Tax |toTa 
[8 adr eile: ‘als &|p’ 8 orl vac Tadas,| 





1 Wil. 2 EL: P vaio from below (36) 8 HB: P j.vma 
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to the sacrifice “neath the spread-wingéd bronze- 
head snakes that are nocked upon the bowstring !— 
till the furrow of the emerald-tresséd sea ‘grew red 
with the drippings of War, and all was mingled pain 
and shrieking. 

Backward and forth with ours went the Barbarian 
navy in the shining folds of the fish-wreath’d bosom 
of Amphitrite. There now one from the plain of 
Hermus,? a lord of the land of couriers,? his legs 
ploughing, his arms beating, the rainy tract, floated 
amid the buffets of the waves, an islander.* At last, 
when each and all of the ways that he sought only 
proved him trapped, forspent and gasping hard he 
called upon the divine Sea-Father saying: ‘ Why, O 
Poseidon, chokest thou me not? ‘twill give a Persian 


no less pain to be cast alive on an alien coast than 


to sink in the depths of the sea.’ 

So spake he in broken accents, when overhead 
he heard ® the scream of a black and baleful bird; 
whereat his eye grew dim and his cheeks pale and 
his lips were sealed; yet soon again he spake and 
said: ‘Alas! meseems my end is nigh, nor far away 


1 i.e. arrows 2 for this river as typical of Asia cf. the 
oracle in Hdt. i. 55, cf. also Ibid. 80, Strab. 13. 626 
Son the great Persian road through the Hermus valley 
4 malgré lui, contrasted with ‘Epuorédios above 5 the Gk. 
of the restoration has‘ saw a black bird screaming,’ where 
‘saw’ is justified by ‘black’ 


Boa Se . * van Leeuwen (# independently) 5 P adds 
avnp, cf. 98 § Wil. 7 P emare 8 HB, = parevwv 
ae Pr Opaor. of! 10 # (new readings confirmed as possible by 
Schub. ) 11 P joy and ¢., $n, or gp 12 P wuk (v very 
uncertain) em[..]ow (o1 v. uncert.) 13 P eos 4£,P 
axtay (ak v. uncert.) 15 P @y and ta (7 v. uncert.) 
16 P ra 17 P Kexpay[ and Jpvw 18>Balp 
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eg. [ov]8'! éxas TO claw’ él yas a}yverou,” 
[arr ple StaTrarevav 
65 [daretpEe wy] mot® Bdotpor [ebpécO]at Siodov 
[vawy]| éypulo|s [am ]letpos: 
[ovd’ itxAvs apldhi vaiors 
Tpulpeoev é|AtyGeis 4 [pola TAaUT av | 
[é&éd]u Aa[Bpous Mnoo|pov" [’y]vevpac[uv. | 
70 [o]Te dé TQ > Nei TroLeyv aAvPAl, 
TAO €TELTETITTEV APpo- 
dns 6 aBaxxtoros buBpos, 
els € Tpopipov ayyos 
éyett’: émel 8 auBordtpos drApa 
75 oTOmaTtos UTepée0user, 
ofuTapavonteo 
hova trapakoTe te do€a ppevav 
KATAKOPNS ArEiNEL 
80 ryossots éumrplov 
Bptmovpevos’® AuMEoVL T@uATOS Baracoa 
“"Hdn Opaceta, Kal T&p0s 
AaBpov avyév’ Exxes Ev még, 
85 catalevyleioa ALvOdET@ TEOV 
vov 660 avatapa€ée 
E1108 ava, EMS; 
TEVKALOLW opiyovouaty, eye 
cel dé media TOima vowacty aKkTats,? 
90 ola Tpomaves Taratopt- 
ona tiaTtov 9 7 ayKaNXI- 
oua KrvoLopouasos ! abpas? 
par acOuate? orpevyopevos, 





. 8 


2EP jr’ 2 for metre cf. 56 3 or mov 4 augil— 
éAtxGeis Dan. > sugg. Dan: P ra § Wil.—Sudh. - 
Dan. : P -rrov appwidde * Dan: P umovpevos o> Will: 
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TIMOTHEUS 


.g.my grave in a land unknown.! I am all entrapped, 
shut off from finding any pathway out by a barrier 
innumerable of ships. Not even a fish, dashing to 
and fro about this wreckage, could escape the fierce 
trackings-down of these Mede-murdering swirls.’ ? 
And as often as the breath failed him, there would 
break in upon him a spumy rain unblent with the 
Wine-God 3 and pour into the channel of his meat; 
and whenever the back-thrown brine seethed over 
from his mouth, with accents hoarse and wits dis- 
traught, in impotent anger gnashing his teeth he 
would storm and rage at the sea that was the 
despoiler of his life, saying: ‘Already, for all thy 
arrogance, hast thou had thy turbulent neck bound 
in a hempen fetter, and now my king, mine, shall 
muddy thy depths with mountain-born pines and shut 
up thy floating plains within wandering coasts,°® thou 
frenzied thing of olden hate,® faithful minion of the 
billow-coursing gale.’*. So spake he all fordone with 


1a grim joke on T.’s part; his grave will be in the 
vulture’s maw 2 of the oars 3'z.e. gulps of water 
4 ref. to Xerxes’ second, and successful, bridge over the 
Hellespont 5 ref. to X.’s attempt to build a bridge from 
Attica to Salamis (before the battle Ctes. 29. 26, after it Hdt. 
8. 97): the ‘wandering coasts’ are the ‘ Phoenician merchant- 
men’ yavAo: dowirhio of Hdt., and the ‘pines’ piles or the 
like (Dan. ) 6 ref. to the disaster to Mardonius’ fleet off 
Athos in 492, to the loss of X.’s first bridge over the 
Hellespont in 481, and the destruction of part of X.’s fleet 
off Artemisium in 480 7 de. sea and wind have always 
been in league against Persia 


P Oadracas 9 Thornell: P avyais (beware of vatras ; all 
sailors are vouddes) 10 Hf; P radcomionua amiortoy 12 of, 
navda Nic. Al. 170 and avOecumdrynros, wedcolmtepos = 3 Wil: 
P abu. 
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Bdooupav S ef¢Badnov 
95 dxvay eT AVEPEVY OfLEVOS 
oTOMATL Bovxiov Gd pav. 
guy 6€ aru leTo Bap- 
Bapos ema TEpX ov oT patos: 
arra 6 ddXrav Opavev cuptis 
100 paxpavyevorrrous, yetpav & ExBaddov opet- 
OUS 
mooas vaos, oTomaTtos © &End- 
NOVTO papnapopeyyers 
TAtoEs TUYKPOVO[EVOLS. 
KaTaoTeyos® b€ TOVTOS Ex NLTTOTTVONS 
andwoatépecw * éyap- 
yatpe copacty, éBpiPovto 8 aidves: 
ol © ém axtais évarXots 

110 *evoe yusvotrayets 
aUTa TE Kal guilt 
iss [plow ® TTEPVOKTUTOL 
Bona’ Opnvadet KaTelXovT oOupLa, 
ia dé [yar] Tar ptav 

115 éravexaréovt “la Muorae 
Sevdpoéberpat mTvyal, 

[pvc lacé pw évOev dev an- 
Tas épepomeO’® ov yap ete Tol 
c X a , , 

_ apov [o@]ua dé€erar [xov|ts. 

120 «[et|Oev yap xeptBal[p les 1° 
vuudhayovov * [ailvov avtpov 
o[vpa]v[od] ouaora 
KaTé| Ketva| Sovelteo 
Babdtepov trovTow yao |u 


1 


6 


a1 


1 EH: P Mepons orparos BapBapos emamepxwy, cf. 40 * EE: 
P -vor 3 Herw: P -orepos 4 E: P Aum, AiO, or Ato 
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panting, and cast forth an awful foam as his mouth 
spued back the deep-drawn brine. 

And now the Barbarian host went back in flight 
pell-mell. With necks outstretched ? flew the ships, 
till this shoal or that brake every one, and they 
lost from their hands their vessel’s mountain feet, 
and the white-shining children of their mouth leapt 
forth as they dashed one against another;? and the 
sea was shingled o’er with swarming bodies reft 
of the sunlight by failure of breath,* and with the 
same were the shores heavy laden; while others sat 
stark and naked on the island-beaches, and with 
cries and floods of tears, wailing and beating their 
breasts, were whelmed in mournful lamentation, and 
called upon the land of their fathers, saying: ‘ Ho, 
ye tree-tresséd dells of Mysia, save me out of this 
place to whence the winds did bring us; else never 
shall the dust receive my body. For on the one 
side yawns the dire cavern of Heaven, father of 
Nymphs °® and heavy to the arm,® and over against 
it the deeper gulf of the tempestuous sea, Take 


1 his end is omitted as likely to rouse our pity for the 
wrong side * like swans or geese; paxp. is acc. plur. 
agreeing Kata ovveow with &Aday 3 7.e. the crew’s teeth 
were knocked out by the oar-handles as the oar-blades struck 
the shoal: ‘they’ = individuals or crews (ships) 40563 
drowned 5 really grandfather, cf. Hesych. Oeniariddes’ 
voupar 6 of Atlas 


followed by gap equivalent to one (thin) letter and then 
atepecw, 1.€. Aumootepecy (by confusion with previous word) 
corrected to [a]Atoorepeow (a projecting) 5 Keil, cf. Aesch. 
P.V.398: Wil. yéo © Wil: P-wor 7 H, cf. Aesch. Pers. 
575 Boaris adda = ® H: P evOevde vuy anrass dep. (the speaker 
is ashore) 9 Wil. 10 P xepiBal. Jes (8 very uncertain 
11 Wil: P vuupatoyovoy 12 Dan: or répua (Wil.) 
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améve<té>1 w dyi pole xla[ra]? 
moipwov” EXXav ei[Oe ray) 3 oréyny ede pe 
[7]A[e]rercorropoy € E(L05 
deomoTNS. Ov 1p a{v Tua]rov ovd’ 
aotv Avdov* \itra@v Lapdé@v 
WEI AASA eS atrépEwy >” Apn: 
[viv] ® oé ra TUS OuoEKTTTWTOV | € 
pn yucetay popou Karapuy ny ; 
‘INtou mopos ® Kaka@v 
Avata wove yevouT ay, 
et Ouvata ® T pos HENALTETANOXIT WUE 
Marpos oupetas deamoauva yova? meat 
evMrevous TE Yelpas aupuBarrew"U 
Nvaov, yovaoTtAoKape Coa Matep, ixvodpat, 
éuov émov aiava ducéxhevxtor, eel je 
avUTiKA NALLOTOLM TLS ATOLoETAL 
evtectpnatop 3 ciddape, 
) Kataxvporayels 14 pavothOopor 
avpa vuKTimaryel Bopéeat dra p- 
patsovrau mept yap KANUVO@Y 
a’ypLos eppngev ¢ aTrav 
YyULOV ethap } Af vpavror, 
évOa Keloomat oiKTpos op- 
vidwv €verw mpmoBpoce Bowd.’ 

TOLAO GOUPOMEVOL KATEOAKPVOV. 
émel O€ TLs AaBov ayot 
movuBSoteoy Kerawav 
oikKnTOp oppavov payay 
cLoapokwmTos “EXav 
KOMNS éTLgTacas: 


1Dan. 2 Wil, 3 Dan: P ef... Jy ‘Wil: P 


AvdLov 
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5 Wil: Pareptwy  ® Wil. TE, cf, adiarrwros : 


TIMOTHEUS 


me, I pray you, where I would my master had never 
built o’er the floating Hellé that roof of far but 
final traverse.t_ For never then should I have left 
Tmolus and the Lydian city of Sardis, to come 
and fend off the Grecian War-God. But now alas! 
where is to be found a sweet and. secure refuge 
from death? Troy straits alone would assuage my 
woe, if I might but fall before the mighty black- 
flower-robéd knees of the Mountain-Mother and clasp 
the fingers of those lovely arms. O gold-tressed 
Mother-Goddess, save and deliver this trammelled 
life of mine, of mine, or some weapon-skilly wight 
will carry me off with his cut-throat steel forthwith, 
or else the ship-wrecker North-winds that march 
a-row o’er the billows will make an end of me with 
their night-freezing blast; for the wild wave has 
torn from off me all the woven covering of my 
limbs, and there I shall lie for a pitiable banquet 
to the carrion-eating tribes of birds.’ 

Such were their weeping lamentations. And 
whenever some dweller in the pasture-lands of 
Celaenae, bereft now of battle,? was seized by an 
iron-haft Greek who lifted up his head by the 


1 7.¢e. the bridge over the Hellespont 2 7.¢, defenceless 
now before an armed man 


P ducéxpevetoy (an anticipation of 140, which may have 


occurred immediately below it in archetype) Jura ss 
Avomopss (as a noun very unlikely as early as T.; as an adj. 
will not make sense) 9 Wil: P duvacra EN te 


ydvaTa, 11 Sitz: P -wy 122 Wil: P Atcowv 13° KE cf. 
Hesych. and for the corruption Alc. 121, where évrea 5€ has 
been restored for mss év@d5e and @v0a 5é€: P evade unorop: 
14 KF cf. duotayhs, aivecrayhs and Pind, P. 4, 374 avéuwr 
otixes 15 H, cf. 1, 110, and Aesch. Theb. 729: P avéppntev 
and eidos 16 #, cf. mid. Theophr. Char, 27.5: P ayey 
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€ 9,9 \ / \ 
0 8 audi yovaci TrepiTAeKels 
éEXtiooe? “EAXAS ! éutrréxov 
‘Actade hava, dud ropov 
obpayisa Opavwv otdpatos 
‘[dova yA@ooar é&vyvevor 
OEy@ pol cor KOS Kal TL TPHYyEa; * 
s > ye ub le 4 
avTis ovdam’ Ow 
Kal viv éos Sea moTNs 
Sevpo pw’ evOad H£Ee,° 
\ \ ) en 4 / by 
Ta NoLTA 0 OVKETL, TUTEP, OV- 
A / 2’ S 4 b] a t> yA 
KeTL waxed? adtis4 évOay EpXo. 
arra Kalo’ 
oa \ 5 PS a). ype: 
eyo cot pu)? SEevp’, éy@ 
Keloe Tapa Yapos, Tapa 
Lovo’, ’AyBatava vaior. 
v > a f \ 
Aptipes éuos méyas Oeos 
map "Edecov purake.’ 
ot © émel TadtpTropor 
puyny eJevto TAXVOPOLOY," 
auTiKa pev appa Topwous 
QKOVTAS EK XEpav EpemTov,| 
dpuTTeto O€ TpocwT’ bvute * 
Ilepaida <dé>° otoAnv Tepi 
oTépvols EpEetKov evud’’ 
avvtovos 8 appoteto 
Actas oipwya’ 
if oe Ta 10 . 
KTUTEL O€ TATA * TOAVATOVM 
Bacihéws mavnyvpes 
Poko, TO [Nov elo opmpevol a abos. 
0 O€ TANLUTOPEVTOY WS 


Wil: P eddAadk 2 P mpayua — *P née 


TIMOTHEUS 


hair,! then writhing and clasping the foeman’s knees 
he would thus inweave the Greek and Asian tongues, 
marring the clear-cut seal-stamp of his mouth? with 
tracking down the Ionian speech: ‘I me to thee 
how? and what to do?? me come again nohow; 
and now brung* me here this way my master; no 
more, father,» me no more come this way again to 
fight, but me not move ;® me not to you this way, 
me that way unto Sardy, unto Susa, home Ecbatana. 
My great God, Artimis, over to Ephesus will 
protect.’ 

And when their hotfoot backward flight was 
finished, forthwith they cast the twin-cheekéd 
javelins down, tore their faces with their nails, and 
rent the fine-woven Persian robe about their breasts. 
High-pitched now was the gamut of their Oriental 
dirge,’ and all the royal concourse rang with mani- 
fold-mourning terror when they saw what was to 


1 the corresponding Middle form is used technically of 
raising an animal’s head before cutting its throat in sacrifice ; 
the word therefore prob. suggests ‘ raised his head as about 
to slay him’ 2 the speech natural to his mouth is likened 
to a ‘good impression’ of a man’s own signet-ring +The 
prob, means ‘what have I to do with thee?’ cf. Hdt. 5. 34, 
opiot Te kal AOnvato.o: eivar undey mpjyyua, 5. 84, Dem. 18. 283 
4 he uses*the Ist Aorist instead of the 2nd A.) Lr 
(not thus used by a Greek after Homer) 6 the barbarous 
word is prob. intended to mean ‘sit down,’ which is used in 
Greek for ‘refuse to stir’ 7 metaphor from the tuning 
of a lyre; one of the musical ‘modes’ or tunings was the 
guvtovoAvdioti, Plat. Rep. 398 e 


Maxeoautis Se Wil) Lerey 6 H: P raxdmopoy (from 
maAlumopov) VV ieee ep, 8 Bl: P mpoowroy ovvk 
9 Sitz. BOD oe kam ONguCTs BO<e OL C 
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éaeide * Bacirers els puyny 
OpmavTa TO pLpryy) TTparTov, 
yovuTreTns aixile coma, 
hato 6€ Kupaivey TUXaLCLY" 
“I katacKkadal Sopov 
cetptat Te vaes ‘EXXavibes, 
al KaTa mev HALK Oécal’ 2 H- 
Bav véwv TodVavdpov 
vaes 6 <tpéwy ever’ >? ovkl 
omlaaotopeuToV akovoL, TUPOS 
d’ aidaroev pévos aypto 
TWMATL préEet,4 ctoveevta 0 ayn 
éoras Tlepaids Xwpa. 
@ Papeta cuphopa, 

ad pw és “EXXAO’ Hyayes. 
ANN ITE, WNKETL MEAXETE, 
CevryvuTe ev TeTPa<op>ov ° into 
oxXnm, ol 0 avaptOmov Od- 
Bov dopetr én’ amnvas, 
TieT Pare € oKnvas, 
punde TUS 7) weTEpou 
yevorr’ dynos avToICL m)ovtov. 

ol O€ TpOTaLa oTnadpevor Atos 
GYVOTATOV TELEVOS, 
Macav’ exedaonoay t iniov 
aVvaKTa TUMLPLET POL O° émextuTreoy rot 
iwuxpotos Yopetars. 


"ANN @ XpuaoKibapw 8 aé- 
Fov povoay VEOTEUXT)» 
€wols EXO? errixoupos U- 
pvous,! ‘Tie Tacav: 
oydap w evyeveras pak pat. 
wy XTaptas péyas ayeuwv, 


TIMOTHEUS 


be. The king also, when he beheld his routed 
host go backward in confusion, fell on his knees and 
laid hands upon himself in the storm of his mis- 
fortune saying: ‘ Woe for the razing of homes! and 
alas for you, ye desolating Grecian ships that have 
destroyed a populous generation of young men, and 
have so done that our ships that should have carried 
them back home shall burn in the flaming might of 
furious fire, and the pains of lamentation be upon 
the land of Persia.t O ill hap that leddest me to 
Greece! But ho! come ye quickly, yoke me my 
chariot and four, and you, bring ye out my countless 
wealth to the wagons, and burn my pavilions, that 
it profit them not of my riches.’ 

As for the others the while, they set them up 
trophies to be a most holy place of Zeus, and 
hymned the great Healing-God men cry to, beating 
the ground pat to the tune in the high-stept dance.? 


But O Great Healer to whom we cry, exalter of 
a new-made Muse of the lute of gold, come thou 
to aid these lays of mine. For the great and noble 
and long-lived guide of Sparta city, that. people 


1 Vit, and owing to whom (the Gk. is you) the ships will not 
carry them back, but the flaming might of fire shall burn 
them (the ships) with its furious body, and the pains, etc. 
2 here begins the opayis or last part of the Nome 


1 Wil: P -der 2 Wil: P on. 3K (dua b€ evera = 

Kal av €vexa, by the usual idiom, demonstrative instead of 

_ repeated relative) 4 P pardéeis aN 6-Wil: P 
Xpuceok. 7 Wil: P vevoow 
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/ + e 
Bpvev avOeow Bas, 

a fi 
dovet Aaods ETTrUpAEyov 
DW) > 10 / 

XG T aidoTre poe, 

; 

OTL TANALOTEPAV VEOLS 
Dpvors MovTay ATLL. 

b] \ ? ” / b ” 
éy@ © ovTE Véov TLY’ OUTE 

\ ST hal) fe i 
yepaoy out’ tonBav 

nN \ 0 
elpy@ TOVO Exas Uuvor, 
Tous 6€ 7 wovcoTranaLonv- 
pas, TOUTOUS 0 aTEPUK® 
AwBynTHpas aovdav 
KNpPUKwV ALYULAKpPOdwv- 

/ 
wv TelvoyTas Luyds.® 
a / 
TpPOTOS TorKtNopova ov ’Op- 
evs yéAup 4 éréxvwcer, 
\ / Ne 
vios Kaddsomas, Hepias émi.® 
Tépmavdpos <0'>® émi 7 déxa 
n an ’ a 
Cev&e’ pwovaay é€v wdais’ 
, 
AécBos 8 Aiodtta<viy>8 > Av- 
Tigo yelvaTo KNELVOY" 
an Se f l 
vov d€ Tipobeos pwétpars 
puO nots @ évdexakpoupators 
/ b] / 
Kap €Eavatérnet, 
Onoavpov Todvipvov ol- 
an p 
Eas Movoapv Sadapeutov: 
UL A ¢ 
Mirntos 6€ rods viv & 
if ) e / 
Opewrac’ a dumdeKaTtetyeos 
Naov mpwteos €& “Ayarov. 
arn’ éExataBore Ive ayvav 
ENGors Tavde TOALY GLY OX- 
/ >) / A 
ee A ATH LOVE AA® 
T@O elpnvay —— 
Oadrovoap evvopmia.® 
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that teemeth with blossoms of youth, dings me and 
drives me with the flare of censure, for that I dis- 
honour the ancient music with poems young. Yet 
do I keep no man, be he young or old or my own 
compeer, from these my songs; ‘tis the debauchers 
of the olden music, them keep I off, the tune- 
torturers who shriek as long, and shrill as loud, as 
any common crier. In the beginning did Orpheus 
son of Calliope beget the motley-musicked shell 
on Mount Pieria; and after him came the great 
Terpander, born of Aeolian Lesbos at Antissa, and 
yoked the Muse unto poems ten;! and lo! now 
Timotheus openeth the Muses’ rich and cloistered 
treasure-house of song, and gives the lyre new life 
with times and measures of eleven strings, nursling 
he of Miletus, the town of a twelve-walled people * 
that is chief among the Achaeans. 

But to this city I pray thee come, thou Far- 
darting Pythian with the gifts of prosperity and 
a peace abounding in orderliness for an untroubled 


people. 


1 the ten traditional Nomes, Poll. 4. 65 2 the Ionic 
Confederacy of twelve cities 





1 Wil: P exadupmy. 2 Wil: P ode 3 Wil: P wyyas 
4 Wil: P -y~ovoocopivovy 5 Wil: P KkaddAtoramieptacert 
§ Wil. 7 Wil: P reviée Se Wit: 8 Wil? P tay 
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Plut. De seips. laud. 1 GARG Kat TOUS orepavovpevous €y Tots 
ayaow Erepor VikK@VTas avaryopevovT"W, THY andiay Tis mepiavTo- 
Aoylas apaipodvres, Kal Toy Tiwdbeoy em) TH Kata Spividos vie 
ypapovra: 

f a 
peaxdpvos AaOa, Timobe’, evte Kapv&} 
cite Nexa Tipeobeos 
Mirsjotos Tov Kdpovos? tov lovoraprrav” 


eixétws Svtxepalvouey &s &uovows Kal wapavduws avaknpvrtoyTa 
Thy EavTov vikyy. 


21-23 NidbBy 


Mach. ap. Ath. 8. 34lc [Pirokévou da hxn]: GAA’ érre} | 6 
Tiuo0éov Xdpwy oXoAd Cer ovK eG | obx THs NidBys, /Xepety de 
ropOuld’ avaBod, | Kader Se motpa vuxuos, Hs KAvVEW yxpedy | KTA. 


22 


Diog. Laert. 7. 28 [. Zhjveovos Kitiéws| erededtra 5& oftws: 
ex THS TXOATS amiwy mpooérTaice Kal Ty OdKTVAOY TeEpteppnte, 
matoas 5€ Thy viv Th XEtpl pnor Td ex THS NedBys: 


/ f ’ i 
EPKOMAL' TLL AVELS ; 


a > / > 4 ¢ 
kal mapaxphua eredevTnoev amomvitas éauTdv. 


23 
Teles ap. Stob. FU. 5. 67 [1. Twpporyyns® ex Tay 1. Abrapretas]: 


ovx bropeva (pnaty 6 Biwy), GAN’ &omep ek gupmooiou amadaTT oat 
ovdev SvaxEpaivwv, o§Tw Kal éx TOU Biov, bray 7 dpa H, 


éuBa tropOuicos, ‘Kpua.® 


1 Hart.-Wil: mss 6re kijp. 2 B: mss 6 Mid. roy Kapwvos 
(KapBwyvos) 3 Hf, cf. Luc. Char. 1 éraipos kal odpmdous Kad 
guvdiaxtopos dv (Xapwvos); for gen. cf. Soph. O.C. 400: 
mss é€puua 





1 cf. Poll. 466 * prob. from the ‘ seal’ or last division 
of a Nome 3 the Laertes and the Sons of Phineus (Suid. 
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201 
Plutarch: Whether Self-Praise is Permissible: But a man 
who wins the wreath in a competition is proclaimed by 
another person, and obviates the unpleasantness of the 
blowing of one’s own trumpet, which we rightly dislike in 
Timotheus where he writes of his victory over Phrynis: 


A happy man were you, Timotheus, when the 
herald cried that the winner was Timctheus of 
Miletus over the Ionian triller the son of Camon.? 


For we feel that with entire disregard of taste and custom 
he is advertising his own victory. 


21—23. Nrosr 8 


Machon [the will of Philoxenus]: But now, | Since Charon 
from Timotheus’ Niobe | Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts 
‘Come | The ferry waits!’ and dark imperious Fate | Calls 
me, etc. 

226 

Diogenes Laertius [on Zeno of Citium]: The manner of 
his death was this; on his way home from his school he 
stumbled against some obstacle and badly broke his toe ; 
then striking the earth with his hand he quoted from the 
Niobe 

I’m coming; why d’ye shout at me? 


and thereafter died by drowning himself. ® 


23 


Teles quoted by Stobaeus [on temperance or moderation ; 
from the tract on Self-Reliance]: As Bion says, I wait not, 
but as I go uncomplaining from a feast, so too from life when 
the time comes— 


Get aboard the ferry, Hermes.’ 


above, p. 280), like this, may have been either Dithyrambs 
or Nomes 4 See Philox. Cyth. p. 378: some of these 
phrases are doubtless T.’s 5 cf. Ibid. 31. Suid. avers, Stob. 
Fl. 5. 44 Luc. Maer. 19 § or suffocating himself; others 
said by voluntary starvation 7? Charon doubtless said this 
to Hermes when his boat was full 
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Ath. 3, 122c_ et ody Kayo Tt Huaptoy, @ KaAALoT@Y dvoudTwY 
kal pnudtwv OnpevTa, wh xaAreraive, Kata yap Toy MiAjouoy 


Tiuddeov Tov month: 
> > 8 \ , \ \ b] \ 1 / 
OUK délow TA TANEA, Kala yap aual KpEeicca' 
€ if 
VEOS o Zevs Bacinever, 
TO Tada 20° my Kpovos ¢ apKov* 
antta Movoa raXara. 


25 


Ath. 10. 483b mAeiorov de emie Tay Mey Npowy Néorwp 6 
Tpryépav ... Kar pdvou d€ ToUTOV TaY Tpwov | rd mornprov (* Op-npos) 
Npunveukev, ws Thy “AxtAdAéws aoniba. Tee cae yap mer 
avr ov Kabdmep Kal ris domldos exelvns, fs pnoly 6 “Extwp Kat 
HEXpt ovpavod Heew To KAéos. ovK by audprot BZ Tis Kal Td 
aie avTOU eye pidArny “Apews Kata Tov AvTipavous Kaivéa, 

@ Aéyerat oTws: ‘eit’ HOn Sds3 


drarny "Apews 4 


Kata Tiyuddeoy évardy Te BéAos.’ 


26 
Ibid. 450 [7. ypigpwr ‘Avatavdpibns Aicxpa: ‘aptiws dinpta- 
unke, Kal Ta wer Siaveky | cduatos st 
‘ 5 
dapater’ év TupiKTIT@ oTeya 
| TiwdOcos &py wot’, &vbpes, Thy xUTpay oluat A€ywv.’ 


27 
Et. Mag. Vet. dpiyavov' . . . ere:dn, &s pnow Opryerns, 
epntat ev GuaeTOAH 1) pt gvAAGBN, ws Tapa Timobéw TH KiOapwd@ 
olov: 


1 traded (metri causa) Wil: mss madaia dud Wil: mss dua 
or om. 2 Mein: mss 7d madaidy 3 Kmp: mss 7dnAos 
4 after gt. mss insert the gloss 7d émAoy 5 Kock: mss 
-KTITOLTL Yas 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: If then I have offended, 
O thou hunter of finest nouns and verbs, do not be angry. 
For, to quote the poet Timotheus of Miletus: 

I sing not the old songs, for my new songs are 
better; a young Zeus reigns and Cronus’ rule was 
long ago; away with the ancient Muse!? 


25 8 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The ancient Nestor was the 
greatest drinker among the heroes . . . and healone has had 
his cup described by Homer, as Achilles has had his shield. 
He took it to the war with him as he did the shield ‘ whose 
fame,’ according to Hector,* ‘reached even to the sky.’ 
Indeed we might apply (literally) to his cup the phrase 
quoted by Antiphanes in the Caeneus, where he says: ‘Then 
give me, pray, what Timotheus calls 


the goblet of Ares ® 
and a polished javelin.’ 


26 


The Same [on riddles]: Compare Anaxandrides’ Aeschra: 
‘He has but now cut up (the ox), and the end-to-end 
portions of the carcase 


he subdueth in the fire-built covert, 


as Timotheus says, my boys, when he means, I suppose, the 


pot.’ 
oho 


Old Etymologicum Magnum dptyavor, ‘marjoram ’ i 
since, according to Origen, the second syllable is Fash 
short, as for instance in Timotheus thus: 


1 T add here the unplaceable fragments 2 cf, Eust. 
1422. 50 * cL. Ath, 11.,002 b, Arist. Ahead lis 1412 b; 
4, 1407 a, Poet. 21, 1457b ALTE SA. 192 5 meaning a 


shield ; the most usual form of drinking-cup was somewhat 
saucer-shaped 6 cf. #.M. and Cram. 4.P, 4. 12. 25 
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f > / } \ U 1 
TETAMEVOY OPiyava Ota pVENOTPOHA. 


ovyKkerrat 8 ovtos 6 otixos ard mpokeAevopaTiKkay, 6 5 TeA€vTalos 
mous avaraiotos TY S00 Bpaxeta@v eis ulav paxpav cvvatpeferoar. 


28 


Plut. Fort. Alex. 1: "Apxeddy Se Soxovvts yAtoxpotépy mepl 
Tas Swpeas elvar Tyud0eos adwy everhwawe moAAaKis TovT) Td 
KOMMLGTLOV* 


\ bc Be NX / ” > a 
OU OE “ TOV YNYEVETAV ApyUpoV aLvets. 


6 8 ApyédAaos ok dpmotows avTepavnce ‘Sb S€ Y airels.’ 


29 


Plut. Qu. Conv. 3. 10. 3 [m. rot¥ Kataxomndjva ev aby 
gerhyns| A€yerat 5é al rpds evroxlay cuvepyety btav 7 Sixdunvos, 
avéret TOY Kypay HadaKkwrépas wapexovea Tas woivas. SOev vluat 
Kal thy “Apteuiv Aoxetay kal EiAe(@uiav, ovk ovoay érépay }} Thy 
gTeAhvnv, wvoudoba. Tindbeos & avtixpts pyar 


} \ / 3 / ” 

la Kvaveov * TOXOY aTTPwWV 
Ud / 

did T w@KUTOKOLO TEAHVNS 4 


30 
Porph. ap. Stob. £el. 1. 41. 61 [w. Wuxns]) wadw aivitsd- 


pevos OTL Tals TOY evrEBOs BEeBiwKxdTwy Wuyais weTaA THY TeAEUTHY 
oikeids €art Témos 6 wEepl THY GEARY HY, brEdShAwoev elmey: ‘aAAG 

soe ] / / f f >) 4 / cia 
a és *HAvoiov rédiov Kal melpara yalns | d0dvarot méupovow, br 
EavOds ‘Padduavéus, "HAvotov pwev mediov eikdtws mpooeimay Thy 
THs CEAHVNS emipaveray bp Alou KaTadamTomerny, 


6T av&eTat nALoV avyais® 
bs pnot Tiuddeos. 


1 sugg. Wil: mss -repq: #.M. adds ’Odvoceias 8 which 
can hardly belong here mss ob 54, Ap. Reg. ob 5é 
3 Macr. Aaumpdv 4 Macr, ceAavas > mss also yeAlou airy. 
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made wanton by marrow-feeding marjoram. 


This line consists of proceleusmatics (uuu), with the last 
foot an anapaest (uv-), the two shorts counting as one long. 


282 
Plutarch The Good-Fortune or Virtue of Alexander: 
Archelatis appearing somewhat stingy in the matter of his 


gifts, Timotheus hinted at it several times by using the 
following phrase in a song 


but as for thee, thou praisest earth-born silver ; 


and at last Archelatis not inelegantly called out at him, 
‘But as for you, you beg it.’ 


202 
Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: [on sleeping in the moon- 
light]: It is also said to be a specific for promoting easy 
labour when the moon is full, reducing the pains by a re- 
mission of the moisture. Hence, I take it, Artemis is called 
Bringer-to-bed and the Midwife, being identical with the 
Moon. Timotheus is quite clear on the point: 


through the blue vault of the stars and of the 
swift-delivering Moon 


30 


Porphyrius quoted by Stobaeus Selections [on the soul]: 
Implying further that after death the souls of the pious 
have their proper place around the moon, Homer uses the 
following words:* ‘But the Immortals will send thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where lives the 
golden-haired Rhadamanthus,’ naturally giving the name of 
Elysian Plain to the surface of the moon illuminated by the 
sun when, in Timotheus’ phrase, 


she groweth with the sun’s rays. 


1 this explanation presupposes one more syllable aris 
Apoph, Reg. 177 b Se cfs OU. homu1 jawlacres j.- 16; 28 
* Od. 4. 563 
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Vit. Eur. p. vi Nauck év Makedovia erapn, xevorapiov & 
avtov AOhvnow eyeveto kat ervypauua ereyéeypamto OovxvdidSov 
Tov leTopioypapov moihoavros I) Tiwobov Tod weAorroiod: 

Mvjua pev ‘EXXas atrac’ Evpiridov: octéa 

& loves 
a \ @ / / I 
yh Maxedav jrep déEaTto Téppa Biov: 
tmatpis & “EXXddos “Eddas ’AOHvar mrEtcTA 
6€ Movoats 
/ > a \ \ BA ” 
TEp ras EK TONNMY KAL TOV ETTALVOY EXEL. 
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Glas 

Life of Euripides: He was buried in Macedonia, but there 
was a cenotaph to him at Athens with an inscription written 
either by the historian Thucydides or by the lyric poet 
Timotheus : 

Though his bones lie in Macedon where his life 
was ended, the whole of Greece is the monument 
of Euripides; but his birthplace was Athens, the 
Greece of Greece, and giving much joy by his 
Muses, he hath the thanks for it from many men, 


1 cf. A.P. 7. 45 and Ath. 5. 187d, where it is ascribed to 
Thucydides 


afore) 


AIKTMNIOT 
Bios 
Arist,, Rh. 3. 12. 1413.b Baoralovrat be ol 


AVAYVOOTLKOL, olov Xaipywov (ax piBys yap woTrep 
Noyoypagos) kal Accvuvios TOV SiO vpapBoTrarov. 


Ibid. 8. 2. 1405 b xaddos 6€ dvopaTtos TO MEV, 
¢ / , > an , a a 
motep Atkupvios eyelt, év Tois wWopols 7H TO 
onpawouev@, Kat aiaxos dé MTAaUTOS. 


Ibid. 3. 13.1414 b de? 6é eid0s Te Néyovta Kal 
\ ” Ud > \ / / 
dtaghopay dvoua TiOecOau ci bé pn, yiveTat KEvoY 
a a an / 
Kat Anpades, olov Aikvpvios trovet ev TH TEXVN, 
émopovat ovoualoy Kal atoTNavnow Kat fous. 


Sch. ad loc. (Rabe) (a’) amo TaV diOvpapufo- 
TOLD axplBns HV hovyoypados 0 Acxvpvios. ei 
0 Atebpveos p pyt@p nv Tas émavady es Edeyev 
EXELVOS €TTOpOCELS. 


Plat. Phaedr. 267 b [a. pyntopixjs|: ta dé Il@Xov 
TaS ppacopev av povaela NOywV, ws SiTrACLO- 
Noyiav Kal yywmoNoylay Kat eikovohoyiay, ovo jd 
TOV TE Acxupuetov,* & éxelv@ eéOw@pynaato mpos 
Toinow everretas ; 


1 Ast: mss Arkupviwy 


1 or of speeches (as an advocate) 2 Thompson: Jowett 
‘treasuries’ 
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Aristotle Fhetoric: But the poets whose works 
are in everybody's hands are those who write (not 
to be performed but) to be read, such as Chaeremon, 
whose style is as finished as that of a professional 
speech-writer, and among the dithyrambic poets, 
Licymnius. 

The Same: The beauty or ugliness of a word 
consists in the first place, according to Licymnius, in 
the sounds of which it is composed or the meaning 
_ which it conveys. 


The Same: Now a term should be applied only 
in speaking of a class and a real distinction ; other- 
wise it is empty and mere nonsense, like the term 
used by Licymnius in his A7t, where he speaks of 
‘speeding-on’ and ‘ aberration’ and ‘ ramifications,’ 


Scholiast on the passage: (a) Licymnius, who 
was one of the dithyramb-writers, was an accurate 
_ writer of prose ;? (6) Licymnius was an orator; it 
was to repetition that he gave the name of 
‘ speeding-on.’ 


Plato Phaedrus [on rhetoric]: And what of Polus 
and his so-called shrines of learned speech 2— 
diplasiology (or word-repetition), gnomology (or the 
making of sententious remarks), iconology (or the 
use of metaphors), and all the other -ologies passing 
under the name of Licymnius and presented by him 
to Polus by way of improving his style ? 
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Sch. ad loc. 06 Acxvpyvios d¢ Ledov didacKanos, 
Os Ounpes TA dvomaTta els KUpLa, cUVOETA, adedha, 
émideta, Kal eis ANN TVA. 

Dion. Hal. de Mz Die. Dem. 26 [7 Idrevos]: 
Kal ovT@ TOvO ieavou" aNXa Kal ev TH per’ 
avTHY TEploo@ TA avTA ToLaY havnceTaL. at 
yap: ‘Met 59 TovwovTov Tivos NOYoU GoTis TOS 
puey TETEXEUTHKOTAS (KaVaS éTraLVEecEL Tots 6é 
Caow EVLEVOS TapaivEercs.” ovKoby erippnpa 
Emtpprjmare TApaKelTat Kab pypare pha, TO bev 
iKavas TO ev Mev ers T® O ETALVETEL TO TApPawveret, 
Kal TaDTa TA Ta pLoa ; ; ov Acxbpveoe TAUT oie 
Ovo Ayabaves, OL eyovres * bBpw 7 7 <Ku>rpw, * 
<i> ‘pua0@ Tobév, 7) ‘woxOov “Atperdav,® arr 
6 Oatmovios Epunvedoat Idator. 


AIKTMNIOT MEAQON 


1 
Sext. Emp. 1]. 49. 566 Bek. dyady wiv ody Kal rddTo - 


TpaTov eipnkact Thy vHyeiay ovK OALyo. TOY TE ToinTav Kal TOY 
ovyypapéwy at kabdArov waves of ard Tod Blov. Simwridns pev 
yap ono (fr. 70): Arkdurios 6€ mpoeemoy Tada: 
Atrrapoppate watep viiota,® Opover 
TE MVOY "AmroAAwvos Bacirera Todewa, 


Tpavyérws “Tyreta,* 
motoy wpnaAdy emipeper . . .® 
1M. Schmidt: mss 4... mpw 2 mss also marpldwy 
3 Wil: mss -Twy 4 mss byela > the 311. which follow 


really belong to Ariphron (see p. 400) 
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LICYMNIUS 


Scholiast on the passage: Licymnius was the 
teacher of Polus; he divided nouns into proper, 
compound, cognate, epithet, and other. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus The Fine Technique 
of Demosthenes [on Plato]: And as if this were not 
enough, in the very next sentence there is an 
example of the same thing: ‘We require a speech 
which will give the dead adequate praise and the 
living kindly exhortation.’ Does not adverb con- 
trast with adverb and verb with verb, ‘ adequately ’ 
with ‘kindly ’ and ‘ praise’ with ‘ exhortation’? are 
not these examples of ‘balance’? And these are 
not the phrases of a Licymnius or an Agathon with 
their ‘vBpis or Kumpis, ‘outrage or Love,’ their 
‘ pwtc6G wobev, ‘drunken with bribes’ or ‘ with bribes 


from somewhere, and their 0xdoyv ‘Arpedar, ‘ labour 


of the Atreidae,’ 1 but of the divine expositor, Plato. 


See also Sch. //. 2. 106, Dion. Hal. Thuc. Lud. 24, 
Tiieee Topr.. 4. Deo Lys}, Aela Vest. Aphth. sap. 
Gaisf. Metr. Lat. 241, Mar. Vict. Gram. Lat. 6. 183. 


THE POEMS OF LICYMNIUS 
1 


Sextus Empiricus Against the Mathematicians: Health has 
been described not only as a good, but as the chief good, by 
a great number of the poets and prose-writers, indeed by all 
who write of the realities of life. Simonides says (fr. 70): 
and to what heights of praise goes Licymnius after this 
beginning !— 

Bright-eyed Mother in the highest, precious 
Queen of Apollo's holy throne,  soft-laughing 
Heéalthectus: 


1 all these plays upon words are doubtful and the last 
obscure and prob. corrupt 
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2,3 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 41. 50 TWoppuptov éx r&yv Tep) Sruyds .. . 
mwiOavas Kal rovs év “Atdou voutCouéevovs ToTauo’s KaTwrouakacw* 
"Axépovta pty dia TA Ayn ws Kal MeAavimmldns .. . emel xal 
Atkburids ono 


pupiais Tayais Saxpvov axéov te Bpver + 


Kal waAiv* 


-Ayépwy adyea TopOmever Bporoiat. 


a 
Ath. 13. 564¢ [w. Epwros]) Aucdurios? 8 6 Xios toy “Tnvov 
pious épav tov ~Evdupiwvos ovd€ KabevdSovtos av’Tov KatTaka- 
AUrrew? Tovs dPOadpuols, GAAG avamrertauévwy TaY BrEhapwv 
koulCey 3 roy epxuevoyv, Omws Sia mavTds Amodavy THS TOV Oewpeiv 
qWdovns. Aeye: 8 ovtws: 
en \ / > 1 
Trrvos 6€ Yalpwv o“patov 
> a b] / 
AVYALS AVATIETTTAMEVOLS 
/ > / A 
Ooools exolmlte KOUpOV. 


D 
Ibid. 603 ¢ Ackiprvios® 8 5 Xios ev ArOupauBots "Apytvvov 
pnaly épduevov ‘Tuévarov yevérbar. 


6 


Parthen. Narr. Am. 22 MNept Navldos: 7 ioropia mapa 
Atkuuvig TG Xi@ pedowod kal ‘Epunoidvante: “Epacay 5€ ties 
kal Thy Sapilav akpdmodw bard Kupov tod Mepoav Bacirdéws 
aAGvat mpodovons tis Kpoloov Ouyatpos Navidos. emeidh yap 
€moAdpKe: Sapdeis Kipos nal ovdey adt@ €is GAwow Tis woAEws 
mpotBavey, év mo\A@ TE Seer Hy wh AOpocbev Td cTummaxiKdy 
avrTiis T@ Kpolow diadvoeey avTP Thy oTpartiav, TOTE Thy mapOévoy 
TavTny elye Avyos wept mpodoalas curvOcuéevny TH Kvpy, ef Kata 
vouous Tepray Eker yuvatka aitThy, Kata THY akpay pundevds 
gpuddooovtos di’ dxupdtnta TOU xwplov eiadéxec0at Tos more- 
lous, cuvepyav ath Kal &AAwy Tivav yevouevwy Toy mévToL 
Kipoy wh euredacat adth thy trdaxeoy. 


1 rayais Grot.: mss macais 2 Reinesius: mss &AKvuyios 
% mss indie. 
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2,3 

Stobaeus Physical Hxtracts: Porphyrius On the Styx... 
Suitable too are the names which have been given to rivers 
supposed to flow in Hades. Acheron is from &xn ‘pains,’ 
compare Melanippides (fr. 3)... .; Licymnius too says 
of it: 
teeming with ten thousand streams of tears and 
pains ; 
and again : 

Acheron carries on his stream the pains of men. 


4. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Love]: According to 
Licymnius of Chios, Sleep loved Endymion and would not 
close his beloved’s eyes when he slept, but put him to sleep 
with his eyes wide open, so that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing on them perpetually. His words are these: 


Because he rejoiced in the light of his eyes, Sleep 
laid the lad to rest with lids wide open. 


5 


The Same: According to Licymnius of Chios in his 
Dithyrambs, Hymenaeus was beloved by Argynnus. 


6 


Parthenius Romances: On Nanis: from the lyric poet 
Licymnius of Chios and Hermesianax :—It has been said by 
some authorities that the citadel of Sardis was taken by 
Cyrus king of the Persians through the treachery of Croesus’ 
daughter Nanis. Cyrus had been besieging the city without 
getting any nearer to taking it, and was greatly afraid that 
its allies might rally to Croesus’ aid and destroy his army, 
when this girl, according to the story, came to a compact 
with him to betray the town if he would marry her accord- 
ing to the laws of the Persians, and with the help of certain 
men whom she made privy to her plan, admitted the enemy 
to the summit, where no guards were placed owing to the 
natural strength of the ground. Cyrus nevertheless refused 
to keep the promise he had made her. 
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PIAOSZENOT TOT EPTSIAO® 
Bios 
Ar, Nub. 681 SQKPATHS «cai STPEVIAAHS: 
pale Eo &v TL TEpl TOV ovoparov pabeiv ae O€0, 
aTT dppev eorl atta & avrav Onrea. 
ST. arN 0f8 Eyay’ & Onre éotiv.—>Q. etme 8. 
pad, Avotdha, Diduvva, Krerrayopa, athens: 
XO. appeva b€ rota Tov OvOMaT OV ;—>T. pupia. 
687 Pirogevos, | Mednotas, ‘Apuvias. 
YO. arn, @ Tovnpé, Tanra y €or ovK appeva. 
papi ovK dppev’ ipiv éotiv ;—OQ. ovdapas y’, 
€7rel 
690 TOS cy KANETELAS evTUX@V “Apuvig ; : 
>a WF OT ws av ; wot, deb po dedp "Apurvia. 
a2 0. opas j yvuvatca THY “A puviav KanEls. 
XT. ovKouy dixaiws HTLs ov TT pat u Te ; 


Sch. ad loc. (684) avTal TOpVaL Hoar. -—(686) 
ovToL emt paraKia 61a BadXovrat. —(691) T pos 
THY KaTarnkw Tov ovomatos émrarkev ets StaBorv 
TOD avdpos. 


Ar, Ran, 932 ATONY3O% xat AISXYAOS: 


\ \ fal 
AL. vn tous Oeovs éyw your 
b) 3 a \ 
non ToT é€v paKp@® Xpovw vuKTOS Sinypv- 
TvHnTa 
\ \ e / a , b] \ 
tov EovGov immarextpvova Gnt@v Tis éoTtly 
OpVs. 
n al / 
Al. onuetov é€v tais vavow, @ pabéorat, 
every éypamrro. 


Al. éyw 6€ tov Pirokévov y eunv” EpvEw eivar. 
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PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS!?2 
Lire 


Aristophanes Clouds: Socrates and STREPSIADES : 
—Soc. There’s another thing you ought to learn 
about proper names, and that is to distinguish 
masculine from feminine.—Str. But I know which 
are feminine, trust me.—Soc. Well?—Srr. Lysilla, 
Philinna, Cleitagora, Demetria (684).—Soc. And 
masculine names ?—Str. There’s thousands; Phil- 
oxenus, Melesias, Amynias (686).—Soc. But they’re 
not masculine, you bad boy.—Str. Not masculine 
enough ?—Soc. Not a bit masculine; how would 
you call Amynias if you saw him?—Svrr. Call him? 
why, like this; Hi, Amynia! (691).—Soc. D’ye 
see? That’s a woman’s name.2—Str. Quite right 
too ; she won't join up. 


Scholiast on the passage: (684) These were harlots. 
—(686) These are satirised for effeminacy.2—(691) 
The poet satirises the man by playing with the 
ending of the name. 


The Same Frogs: Dionysus and ArscuyLus:—Yes, 
by the Gods; I’ve lain awake many a long hour of 
the night trying to make out what sort of bird the 
tawny horse-cock was.—A. It was a ship’s figure- 
head, you silly dolt—D. Why, I thought it was 
Eryxis son of Philoxenus. 


1 the identification of the gourmet son of Eryxis with the 
author of the Banquet is uncertain 2 the vocative of such 
masculine names is identical with the corresponding nomina- 
tive feminine 3 cf, Ar. Vesp. 81 and Sch. 
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Sch. ad loc. ovtos yap ws dmoppos Kal andys 
dtaBadreTaL. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4, 4.2 [ei 7) Oaracca TAS yns 
evororepa | KalTOL pappacov Suva pews o 0 tar pe- 
KWOTATOS dpic ros KPLTNS Kal Her@v aperijs 0 
piropoveoraros, ovKouy Kal apeThs oor ) 
pidooraros: ov yap Ivdayopa ye TOUTMY ovdE 
Fevoxparer StaitnThH XpNTT EOD, Avrayopg be TO 
TmomtTn Kal Dirokdvw TH “Epv&idos Kal To 


Coypadw “Avdpoxvoet. 


Ibid. Aud. Poet. 1 ef pev ws Drrokevos 0 TOLNTHs 
eheyev, TOV Kpeoy Ta pn) Kpéa HOtoTad eote Kab 
TaV tyOve@Vv oi wn iVvOvES . 


Ath. 5. 220a medhixace 8 of mrEicTOL TOV 
piriocod@v TOV KwM_LKOY KaKNYyopol madXXov 
etvat, el ye Kal Aicyivns 0 LwKpatixos év wey TO 
Tnravyet . . . 0 6€ KadXlas avrov mepiéxes TIv 
tov KadXiou TOs TOV TATED. dStadhopav Kal THv 
Mpodtcou Kat ‘Ava&ayopou Tov coploTay dta- 
poKno Ly. Néyer yap @s oO pev ITpocccos Onpa- 
péevnv padntiy ametérecev, 0 0 Etrepos Pirokevov 
tov "Epv&tdos cal “Apuppadnv tov adedpov ’Apt- 
yvotou Tov KiOapmdod, Deroy amo ThHS TeV 
dnrwbéevt wv pox Onpias Kal Tepl TA Padra ixvetas 
éeupavicat THY TOV TaLoevcavTaV SidacKadLaV. 


* son or father of this P.; ‘Eryxis of the deme of 
Cephisia ’ occurs in a 5th-Cent, "inscription, La G nde 33Se li, 6 
* stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ 
love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 8 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave 
himself. 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes.? 


The Same How the Young should hear Poetry: If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . .3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book T'elauges . . .. and his Callas 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 


metrical (trochaic) ; if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p. 361) 
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Sch. ad loc. ovtos yap ws amoppos Kat andns 
dtraBarrerTau. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 4.2 [ei 7 @dracca THS ys 
evororépa] KalTOL pappacwv Suva pews o 0 tar pt- 
K@TATOS apo Tos KPLTNS Kal HEer@v ApeTHS 0 
prropoveoraros, ovKody Kal apeThs Opov 0 
prroporaros: ov yap Ivdayope ye TOUTMY OVE 
Fevoxparer dLalTnTH NpNT TED, *Avrayopa d€ TO 
tmomtn Kat Dirokdvw To "Epv&sdos Kal TO 
Coypadw “AvdpoKvoct. 


Ibid. Aud. Poet. 1 ef wév &s Dido€evos 6 Trorntns 
ENeyeV, TOV KPEDV TA jun KPEa HOtoTa eoTL Kal 
TaV tyOU@V oi pr ivOVES . . . 


Ath. 5. 220a qedivxace 8 of wreEtcTOL TaV 
prrocopov TOV KOMLLKaY KaKYyopoL paddov 
eivat, el ye Kal Aloyivns 0 LwKpatixos ev pev TO 
Tnravyet . . . 0 6€ KadXlas attod repiéxes TIV 
tov KadXtou _T pos TOV TATEPO dtahopayv Kal THV 
Hpodtcou Kab ‘Avafaryopou TOY copiotayv dta- 
HOKNT LW. Neyer YAP ws O [ev ITpootxos Onpa- 
pévny pabyntny atretérecev, 0 0 repos PidoEevov 
Tov ’Epuésdos cal “Apudpaddnyv tov aderpov Apt- 
yvetov tov KtOap@dod, Oerwv ago THS TeV 
dnrAwOévT wv pox Onpias Kal Tepi TA Pavra ALyvELAS 
eupavicar THY TOV TaldeveaVT@Y SibacKaXtar. 


1 son or father of this P.; ‘Eryxis of the deme of 
Cephisia ’ occurs in a 5th-Cent, ‘inscription, LG nde 3285 1G 
2 stories follow illustrating Antagoras’ and Androcydes’ 
love of fish ; Philoxenus’ reputation was apparently such as 
to need no further comment 3 the Greek is perhaps 
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Scholiast on the passage : Eryxis is satirised because 
he was ill-shapen and did not know how to behave 
himself. 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems [whether the 
greater delicacies come from the sea or the land] : 
Yet the best judge of the properties of a drug is to 
be found in the greatest physician, and of the 
artistic value of a musical performance in the 
greatest connoisseur of music, and so the best critic 
of a delicacy is the greatest gourmet. In such 
matters as these we must not seek the decision of 
Pythagoras or Xenocrates, but of Antagoras the 
poet, of Philoxenus son of Eryxis, and of the painter 
Androcydes.? 


The Same How the Young should hear Poetry: If, 
as the poet Philoxenus said, the best of meat is not 
meat and the best of fish not fish . . .? 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Most of the philo- 
sophers have a better claim to be called slanderers 
than the comic poets. Take Aeschines the pupil 
of Socrates, in his book Telauges . . .. and his Callas 
not only has an account of the quarrel between 
Callias and his father, but contains gibes at the 
sophists Prodicus and Anaxagoras. For he declares 
that Prodicus finished the education of Theramenes, 
and the other that of Philoxenus son of Eryxis and 
Ariphrades brother of Arignotus the singer to the 
lyre, intending the reader to infer the nature of this 
education from the gluttony and general depravity 
of the pupils. 


metrical (trochaic); if so, Plut. quotes from a poem, perh. 
from the Banquet (see below p. 361) 
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Ibid. 1. 6 b [ar. opoparyias}: Oeodiros dé pnoty’ 
‘Ove @oTEp PoroLevov TOV "Epvgibos: éxeivos yap, 
ws EolKer, Err LpMeLPofLevos THY pvow els TV 
atoNavow nvEaTd mote yepdvov THy dhapvyya 
oxew. 

Ibid. 1. 6d [s. tod adrod]: arrou de hidvyOuv 
Tov Dirokevoy daciv: “Aptarotédns S€ didOOer- 
Tvov aTrOS, Os Kal ypader Tov TavTa’ ‘Anpn- 
yopouvTes év Tots GyNOLS catatpiBovow ony THD 
nwepay év tots Gavmace Kal 7 pos TOUS eK Paoe- 
dos % BopucOévous Kkataméovtas, aveyvwkoTes 
ovoey TAnY eb TO Dirokévou Acimrvov ovy OXrov. 
Pawias dé dyow sre Dirokevos o KuOryptos 
TOLNTHS KTH. 


Ath. 1. 4 b [a. dvaypadas Seirvear]: tod 
PrroEévov 6€ tod Aeveadiov Aeitvov Ildatwv o 
K@u@dtoTroLOs wéuvntat (ev Paw t) 
A..... éyo 0. <@v>? evOdo év TH 'pnuta 
TouTl dteNO ety Bovropar TO BiBXLov 
T™ Pos evavtov.—B, ott 0; aVTLBOAB GE, 
TOUTO TL; 


A. Pinrok&évou mth Tis owaptucia. 
B. éridecEor avtny Hris éot .—A. akove dn. 
6 ‘apEopwar ék BorBolo terevTHaw 6 eri 


Ovvvor. 
fa) A "9 
B. émt @vvvov ; ovKodyv THs TeNevTAatas * TOAU 
Kpatiatov evtavba ye* reraxyOar Takews. 


1 from Ath. 7. 325a, where ll. 9-10 are quoted without 


mention of Philox. 2 Pors. % Cas: mssteAeurjs * mss 
omit ye 
1 Wil. Theophrastus 3 cf, Arist, Prob, 28. 7. 950 a, 
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The Same [on gluttony]: To quote Theophilus, 
‘Unlike Philoxenus son of Eryxis, who is said to 
have blamed Nature and wished that he had had 
the neck of a crane so as to have the greater 
pleasure in eating.’ 

The Same [on the same subject]: Other authori- 
ties vouch for Philoxenus’ weakness for fish; 
Aristotle, more broadly, speaks to his love of his 
dinner, where he says: ‘They spend the whole day 
holding forth to chance audiences at the puppet- 
shows or to travellers just arrived from Phasis or the 
Borysthenes, though they have never read anything 
but Philoxenus’ Banquet, and indeed have never 
finished that.’ According to Phaenias, the poet 
_Philoxenus of Cythera, etc.® 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on descriptions of 
banquets]: Plato the comic poet speaks of the 
Banquet of Philoxenus the Leucadian 4 thus :—‘ A. 
While I am here in the wilds I am going to read 
myself this book.—B. Why, what on earth is that ? 
—A. A new cookery-book by Philoxenus.—B. Give 
me asample of it.—A. Well, listen: ‘ With onion [ll 
begin, with tunny end.’—B. With tunny? Then in 
that country it’s a real advantage to be last in the 


Hud.,, Eth. 3. 2..1231a, Nic, Hth., 3.13, 1118 a, Kust..1817. 25 
(‘not the neck of a crane... but a gullet three cubits long ’) 
3 see p. 382 4 it will be seen that the identification of the 
author of this famous poem (p. 348) with the son of Eryxis, 
and of him with ‘the Leucadian,’ is not certain; Ath. 4. 
146 f. (p. 348) hesitates between the Leucadian and the 
Cytherian as its author, but its style belies the latter; Hust. 
1283. 31, who quotes Sé€uas (10) and vetpwy émihpavos (7 b) as 
Plato’s with no mention of Philox., evidently regarded 
Plato’s apparent citations as a parody of the famous poem, 
as on other grounds they prob. are 
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6 \ \ a / / 
A. ‘BoABous bev oTo00ia Sapacas Katayic- 
pate Sevoas 
e / / ‘ \ / 
10 ws mWAELaTOUS dvaTpwrye TO yap déuas 
avépos opOot.4 
Kal Tdde pev 61) TadTa: Oardaoons 8 és 
TEKY ATEL{LL. 
ELTA [LET [LK POV" 


\ , 
‘ovdé AoTas KaKOV é€oTLW' aTap TO Ta- 
ynvov apmevov* * 
\ Ms / 
Kab eT OrLYA' 
co \ > / 40 / / 
ophwv aloriav cuvodovta Te Kapyaplay TE 
/ / , 
pn Téuvery, py cot veweois Oeodev Kkata- 
/ 
TVEVON; 
5 > of 5) , / \ \ 
aX’ Grov OTTHTAS Tapabes’ TrONNOY yap 
CLJLELVOD. 
\ , A 
movAvTrobes WAEKTH O, HY TLANGHS® KATA 
v 
KaLpoV, 
nan b A XK > / 
5b éhO1) THs omTHs, Hv n perlwv, Trodv 
id 
KPELTTOV, 
x 3 \ SS a4) ee ee “aye la pen’ 
HV oTTal O€ OV wa, EPOn KrALELY ayopeEvE. 
? 
TpiyAn © ove é€Oér\er vevpwy éminpavos 
elvat’ 
/ > Yd \ 4 \ / 
map0evov "Aptéuoos yap ébu Kal otvpata 
poet. 
, = , / ff \ 
oKopTrios av B. atoeé yé cov tov 
TpWKTOV UTrEehOav. 


4 





/ fa) 
amo tovtou Tov Dirokévov cal Dirok€veroi tives 
n , . 
TraKOUYTES @VOLATEnTAaY. TEpt TOUTOV X pva«tT- 
, ‘| «? \ f \ > / > \ 
mos dnow Kyo Kkatexo twa ovrodayov ért 
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row..—A. ‘Onions with coals made tame, with 
sauce bedewed, Munch thou and munch ; ‘twill rouse 
the man in thee; Enough of that; I'll seek the 
ocean’s brood.’ And a little further—‘ Though 
good the dish, better the frying-pan.” And after a 
little—‘ Bass, sea-trout, pipe-fish, blue-shark, cut 
these not, Or Nemesis will blow on thee from heaven ; 
Nay, fry and serve them whole; ’tis far the best. 
And arm of cuttle, an thou beat it well, If it be 
great, is better boiled than fried ; Yet boil a pair ; 
then bid the fried go hang. Red mullet will not 
serve thy purpose now; Born of Maid Artemis he’s 
cold for love. A scorpion now—— BB, Shall sting 
youon therump.’ This is the Philoxenus that gave his 
name to the Philoxenean cakes, of whom Chrysippus 


says, ‘I remember a gourmet who so far departed 


1 met. from soldiers drilling ? 


1 Dind: mss 8. évop00t 2 mss add ofa: 3 Mein: mss 
ay emagyn 4 Kock: mss ayopetw 
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év TG bawyt euvncOn Kal uh rod Aeveadlov birotévov—roiabrnv 
extlOerat mapackevhy Selmvou- 


els 6° €hepov dimdo0t 
matdes AUTapo@TAa TpaTrefav 
apy, ETéEpav O éTépols 
” S ~ / 1 / i / 
aNXdOLsS EeTEpav peypls ov TANPWOAaAV 
OLKOV* 
Tat 6€ mpos vWtduyvous éoTtABov 
auyas 
eva Téepavot AEKavats * 
[f Ts / 
mapowlor T o&vRadhwy Te 
TANOEL® GUY TE YALOWTAL 
TavTosaTrotat TEXVAS 
10 evpruace mpos BioTar, 
wuyas deXeacuaTtioict. 
Tappepov é€v KaVEOLS 
Sf, Ff ” 
palas ylovoxpoas anXot, 
<tols> & émt* tpata TwapHre 
15 ov kakKxaBos, @ piroTas, 
GAN adomayés <TAaTOS ANNO> Yas 
peerylaTov ° : 
/ / > S49 
mavtom tO ov Aumrapav T EX 
eyNeduv advtw apiotar, 
yoyypov dv ewerav,® 
20 mAHpes OeotepTrés: ET aUvTo 
& adr traphrGe Toco 
x 32°39 / 7 >] id 
Batis & événs? icoKukXos. 
px pa be KaKKkase 7S 
éyovTa 0 pev yaneov TL, 
25 vapKtov arrXo, <AO>1W<as T> ap 
Hs éTEepAa <TAaKEpay> 
Ait? \ Lo 8 
Tlaiv ato TevOtad@v 


or 


one 


PHILOXENUS SON OF ERYXIS 


Phaon'—describes the provision made for a feast in the 
following terms : 


In came pairs of lads with shining-faced tables,” 
one for these of us, another for those, till the house 
was full. And each table glistened in the rays ot 
lofty lamps, crowned thick as they were with dish 
and side-dish and a concourse of platters, luxuriant 
all with the manifold inventions of the art of good 
living, baits of the soul. Others meanwhile brought 
baskets of snow-complexioned loaves, and for the 
first course came no tureen, my sweet sir, but a nail- 
studded charger,? the greatest in the world, was 
laden with the finest imaginable, irresistible, gleam- 
‘ing, eel, a conger to wit, vomiting sorb-apples, 
a dish for a God!* and yet on its heels came 
another as large, and a turbot thereon great as a 
cart-wheel. And little tureens there were too, the 
one of shark cutlets, the other of ray, aye and 
another dish there was teeming. with tender squid 


1 see p. 344 2 cf. Kust. 1388. 64 (#:Adé.) So ltke 
width: or tray or dish? cf. Inscr. Phoc. ap. Collitz Gr. 
Dialektinschr. 1555. b. 16 amoreiadtw apyuplov wAatTn €Bdout- 
kovta Where it seems to be a coin or its equivalent $7ci. 
Matr. 36 (Corp. Poesis Ep. Gr. Ludibundae Brandt) épixvdéa 


a Lig 
yorvypov, | xeluevov év Nowddega’: 5 3 ew évvéa keito Tpawelas 


1 mss €repot &AAat 8 Er. 2 B: mss éorépavor Aaxavois 

3 Kai(bel): mss 0é. rAnpets 4 Hart. -B: mss &AAo 8’ €rred 
- >} ? > p “ a ~ 

5 Kai-#: mss aad’ ddAAomAate?s Td uw. (Td correction of Tas 
corruption of yas 6 Hs: mss mavt éradey Aurapovtes 

ay p 

EYXEAEATIVES APlTTOY YOYYPOLTOLwWY NTE MWY & 6+) mss. Ba- 
oTIovEny 8 B-E: mss &AAovu apis Etepoy wlwy amd TevOiada, 
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Kal ONTLOTTOUAUTFOOEL@V 
<ToY> dmadoT Ka Lov. 
30 Jepyos ee TavtTa jTaphdOov 
ghia dNoS 
vijores 2 cuvddmy mupos <6o-0 ov 
Ky>m Bal pois <atpov>® arpt- 
Cov ért, TO O Emre Bvaotal* 
35 TevOides, @ dire, kakavOiopéevat Ka- 
a e \ a Q 4 5 
pices at kupal mapndOov 
Govypatioes 6 él tavtats 
EVTTETANOL XAoepal Ta 
o- adupapayyes <éns>, A 
40 Kal Tupidioy " oteyaval 
gduatal® wéyados kata KaK- 
/ / e 9 
KaBou yAUKUOEEES, OL0S 
oudhanros Gotvas Karetrat 
vA 92 23° 8\ \ / ] 10 10 
Tap y €uly Kal TiV, cap olda. 


1 


45 és rade," val pa Deovs, 
uTeppeyabés Te O€uas 
/ 12 / bd \ > a 
Ovvvov !* orev oT TOV eExEloe 
Oeppnov, 6043 yrudiouw 
TeTuUNATAL EVOUS aT aUTAS 
50 as UToyacTpLoias 4 
dtavekéws émapmuver 
elmrep éuiv Te WéXOL 
AOS Nay pores 
Kal Tly ara Kev KEyapolpeO * 
arr’ d0ev éXXéitroper 1 
55 Ootva mapéns, & T aTad- 
rdEat ” Suvar éyxpatéws 
éymrye, KEL OU KE N€YOL <TLS>,18 
wave a Taphs éTULwS 
BA / Oe > \ 19 
dup, TapéeTaroe O€ TOUMOV 
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and soft-tressed sepia. Hot after these came wide 
as a’table an even-toothed mullet, still smoking as 
if it had never left the stove,! and, as stuffing thereto,” 
squids, my boy, and hump-backed prawns baked 
brown.? Next those sweetly-pitted* simnels all 
flower-dight and yellow, and crisp sweet-and-bitter ° 
wheaten rolls big as pannikins—such as make the 
main part, for sure, of a feast at your house or mine! 

Yet to these, by the Gods, came an enormous 
broiled tunny, came hot to the place where the 
knives straightway sliced from it such undercuts © as, 
were it mine and thine to make a clean end of,’ we 
should think ourselves lucky indeed! But to resume, 
the feast was spread, and what may be despatched 
without exceeding,® that will 1,9 albeit no man 
could tell truly all that was before us, and my 


1 Tit. the threshold of the fire ; cf. Matr. 82 SCL, 
the sorb-apples above 3 cf. Matr. 64 4 cf. Eubul. 2. 
EO] ol oa Ke 5 some kind of flavouring, cf. yAukd’ainpos 
8 i.e. troyaorpidias (sc. pwepldas) ads 7 the Gk. is ‘ward 
off, apparently a colloquial use, cf. amradAdttew below 
8 he takes his metaphor from histale 9% supplying amaAAakw 


1B: mss onmiov wodvutoslwy am. 2 Schweigh : mss pvh- 
oTns 3 H: mss mupbds ém) Babuovs 4 M(eineke)-H: mss 
atu. emt TP 8 émimvotat 5 Dind.-M-B-Jac: mss oiAa Kal 
EavOat meAtkapides ai Kovpat 6 Mus.-#: mss te dnpapvyes, 
Te du gap. (Knox idetv dapayyes) 7 Knox: mss mupiwy Te 
8 Schmidt: mss oreyva: Biorat ® Schmidt-H: mss kakd 
KaxkdBou yAukvov dfios ~~ 19 Koenen-J/-Jac: mss mapayeu 
kamivoapuotda, 11 H: mss éoradé, evorade ze Be es 
TiOewos Ouymov 13H}: mss éxeidey Oepudv b0ev 14 j}- 
Kai.-E: mss yAudls réruevov ev0¥ én’ adtas Tas broyarrpidsas 
15 B: mss Siavexéos emauuve meme a. Ke TW 16 B; mss 
ovdey €AAetropev ‘17 He: mss Ore waddtau 18 B-H:; mss 
émikp. &y. ettxod Kal Adyar 19 Koni.-M-b-H: mss ravra and 

tupww mapereras S€ Oepudy 
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60 omdayyvov: Ererta O€ VOTES 
O€APAKOS OlKETLKAS 
\ an Views 1 Kis \ 
Kal vaTos €andOe* Kai oadus 
Kal pivupiypata Oepua: 
x / oe 
Kal Kepadatov ONov 
65 OvaT@Tuyes EpOov aTrEepKTEv- 
OnroyaraxtoT poor * 
TVLKTAS Epihov TapéOnkar, 
o: / pi ecet , 
eita O1epO aKpoKka- 
La TYEALOAS TE per AUT@Y 
70 evKopopwoxpoous, 
pvyxns ‘ykeparaia, TOOaS TE 
ose enka TE oeoth- 
HEATON épOa T érerta 
Kort 4 épipov TE Kal appa. 
75 Tav0 vrep @MoK pews © yopoa yAuKioTa 
pEepupapvoryers ° 
vy 6n htréovte Geot: 
an ’ > nr tA > ” i? 
TOUT, @ diroTas, <ov y adny> 
yA 8 lal TOM , 
écOows Ke’ Nay@a 6° Erert 
80 dhexTpvovmVv TE VEeoToOl, 
Gepud Te TOANA YvOav 
On TWAapEeBaAXETO TEp- 
dixwmyv Te haccéwy Te,® 
Kal LANAKOTTUYEWY 
85 aptwv: ouoautvya de EavOov T emerohr- 
Jev médt Kal yara ovup- 
maxtov To Ke! TUpoy amas TIS 
Huev Epacy amtanror, 
> \ b] / (vA 2 of, 
Knyov épauav, oTe o 76 
90  PBpwtvos HO€ ToTaTOS 
€s KOpov nev ETatpos tt 
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heart doth falter. Then came hot the back, loin, 
chitterlings, and what not,! of a stall-fed porker, 
and, boiled whole and split, the head of a thorough- 
milk-fattened cosset kid? killed by strangling,’ and 
then with the whiteskin-faced sides their well-boiled 
etceteras,* snouts, brains, pettitoes, and all the tit- 
bits cooked with fennel. Next cutlets boiled or 
roast of kid and lamb,® and to them the luscious raw 
sausage, mixed offspring of the same, such fare 
indeed as the Gods love—aye, there’s a dish you 
would eat your fill of, sweet sir! And then chickens 
and jugged hare, and piping dishes galore of par- 
tridge and of pigeon, and with them soft-bosomed 
loaves. And cheek by jowl with these came yellow 
honey, and clotted cream so thick that any man 
would say—and say it I did—it was tender cheese. 
So now when we comrades had more than enough 
both of victuals and of drink, the servants removed 


1 the Gk. is ‘ warblings,’ evidently the colloquial name for 
part of a pig * &amepxtos shut-off, stall-fed (cf. Aesch. 
&pepxtos), evOndos well plied with milk = % to keep the blood 
in it 4 dit. limb-ends 5 boiled and roast lamb are still 
commonly served (as separate courses) in the same meal 
in Greece 





1B: mss vetios etAnpe 2 Kai.-H: mss daarepmrev8nves 
GA EKTOT pdpou 8 Dobr. (but kepadaia): mss p. kal Kepadral 
amodos Texvapat byTEs eatAPi@mEevor 4 # (following Knox’s 
suggestion to expel «péa): mss kpéa orTad BAN => BH: mss 
adumepwuakapos 6 Bs mss yAuabs tap Fr > 7 Hs écaei 
would give hiatus: or mpoppédvws ? oD teniMissn ued 
® transp. H: mss mepd. pac. te xv5. #3n 5€ mapeB. Oep. mod. 
10 Dind: mss kai 11 Schw: mss é€7. Ter 
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Thva pev €Earrdecpov + 
dumes, Emrerta O€ Taides 
vinTp €0ogay KATA XELPOV, 

95 ouapuacu (pivopie Tots 
KAtepoda dares bowp emTeyXEOVTES 
TOCGOV OTOV<TIS> expnss y 

EXTplupd TE NaTpPOV <éxdoT@> 
gwoovupes 4 didocay 

100 Kal Xpepare 5 auBpoctodua 
Kal otepbavous lodaréas ... 


2 


3 
Ath. 14,642f£ émel 5 nal 6 KuvOfpios birdtevos év TG Acinvp 
devtépwy TpamreCGv pyynmovevwv TOAAG kal THY THuiy mapaKeimevov 
wvduacev, pepe kal TOUTwWY ArouynuovEevawper 
¢® dé 67) mpoabev porovcas 
<Tas>" Nutrapavyeis ® TropO utdas 
n > n ¢ » 9 rg 
TOANOY ayalay Tard ela pepov * yepwovoas, 
Tas epymepot KaNEoVTL SeuTepas”” TpaTréfas, 
5 adavato 6é 7 ’Apand@eias Képas: 
rAey ra > / V1 >? Q 5 Y f 
TALS €V LEC ALOLV EYKAULOPU- 
On peya Nappa Bporois 
NEVKOS pvehos yraryepos, is 
AETTOLS dpaxvas evahuyKtotae TET AOLS 
10 ovyKcadtvrtov ® owe aicxv- 
vas Umo 1) KaTiOn <Tis>"4 
TOU <TO> paroyeves NuovT avayna 
12: mss étemaetpeov 2 cf. Ath. 4. 156e; here this 
citation ends, but ll. 92-102 are quoted by Ath. 9. 409 e 
3 B: mss expn ler 4H: mss Aaumpa aivSovvp7, Pans 
mss ypipar’ 6 FE sc. tpawé(as: for moa. * gone’ cf. Od. 17. 
190: mss tas 7 Ei 8 as this word involves the only 
resolved foot in the poem, it is perh. corrupt (Awavye?s 7) 
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what was left, and then lads gave washing for the 
hands, pouring on them, with orris-mingled soap, 
soft warm water as plenty as any man wished, and 
then gave each a damask linen napkin! and an 
unguent ambrosia-sweet and a garland of fresh 
violets .0s5.* 


3 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: And since Philoxenus of 
Cythera, too, in his Banquet, speaking of ‘ second tables’ (or 
dessert) has mentioned many of the delicacies now lying 
before us, let us quote his. words : 


The first tables now being gone,® they brought in 
those bright and shining ferryboats with many good 
things fraught, called by mortal men the second 
tables, and by the immortal Gods the horn of 
Amalthea ; 4 and in the midst thereof was builded a 
great joy to man, that white milky marrow, to wit, 
that hideth her face in a fine cobweb-like veil, for 
shame lest we see she hath perforce left the goat-born 


1 cf. Eust. 1887. 50 (‘ P. of Cythera’) 2 here, where 
the citation ends, followed a description of, or ref, to, the 
pouring of the libation; the rest follows below 3 the 


tops of the tables—one to every three guests—were movable 
‘ the cornucopia or horn of plenty 


9M: msseicep. 1° B-H: mss ebnuépios x. viv (corr. of B’ ?) 
Tp. 11 mss orator: © ev wécas 12 Kai: mss yAunepds 
13 Cas: ms -Tov betas. 15 Hf (ré suppl. K): mss 


Mnadoy. m. Aimwy Tals dvaryKats 
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Enpov év Enpais * “A pirrai- 
ov pehippurotet 2 rayats: 

15 TQ 6 dvow Hs T dpvros.y % 
vepat 0 <ap ovK> é7é0evto 
<TO> oTOmloyv parepais 

avbdeEapévats 4 6Tt Ka” 
616@ Tis, & Zavos Kadré€ovTt 
20 TpwypaT, érrel y éréverpav 
éyKaTaKkvakomiyes Teh puy.jLevov 
T upo BpoworeuKepeRw0- 
axavO omtKpeT piadv- 
3 poparomavTravautxtoy 
25 dpTUKL Kap.o¢ta: 
aTiyas ” maperylvero es 
oTaLTLWoKoyYowayns § 
tTu-ve ToT Secedato- 
EavOemimayxaTup<wT> 0s 
30 youpivis,?° adéa & ev- 
KUKNOT oTropoKT avapiO pa i 
Kal meNTAaKTa TETUY MED’ 
apOova cacapopexta™ 
TUPAKiVAaS TE YANAKTL- 

85 KaluedovyKataguptTos 
78 14 G@uvros TAABaviTas: 
cacapotupoTayh ) dé 
Kat CeceNavoTrayy 

TAATUVETO we cacapoTacra 

40 Tréuwmata, oe épeBuv Por 

xvakopuyets 8 atradXais OaddXovTes was, 


6 


9 


15 


A Sms dts 2 M: mss radsp. 3 +@ M: mss Te: 
mupiata?: clearly we want a beestings-pudding and another 
syllable 4H: mss xepoly & éwidevto of. pm. Tav Setauevnv 
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flock dry ’mid the dry honey-fountains of Aristaeus 
—and men knew it as beestings-pudding.t And 
the guests put no bridle on the ravening hands that 
took all that was given; and the name thereof? is 
the dessert of Zeus. For they dealt round deep- 
mingled? with saffron, roast wheaten-oaten-samphire- 
chickpease- thistletop * -petticake- sweetmeat-allmix 
with its waxen rim; row for row beside this® was 
lentilpod-doughkned oil-boiled-yellow-parched piggi- 
cake, sweet round fennel-cakes past number, and 
honey-mixed sesame-biscuits ready all in profusion, 
with a milk-and-honey-made cheesebread and a fine- 
flour platterbread ; broadcast also were cheese-and- 
sesame-made cakes and oil-boiled sesame-sprinkled 
cakes, aye, and saffron-mingled chickpeas luxuriant 


1 the last word is doubtful, but the ref. must be to the 
skin on the surface of a beestings-pudding, which is made 
by depriving the young of the first milk after yeaning ; 
the ‘ fountains of Aristaeus,’ patron-God of farmers, are the 
goat’s udders: this sort of passage doubtless has its con- 
nexion with the after-dinner games of eixagia: or likenesses, 
and ypipo or riddles 2 7.e. one might well call it 3 éy- 
kata- the prepositions 4 said to be eaten still by Scotch 
children; or perh. groundsel (jpryépwy), classed as a wild 
potherb by Theophr. H.P. 7. 7. 1 5 pl. because in slices 
(ef. ewéveuay above), one to each guest 








5 M: mss kai 6 H: mss éme) 7 (€meit’) emevesmev - * HB 
(for trpia ‘cakes’ cf, Anacr. 18 and for form of adj. Kapédios 
cf .yaorpidia (sc. wepis) above and émirupBidios), otixas adv. 
like ayxds: mss -epeBivOoarayPoupiKpito- (-mikTpiTo-, -wiKTpiTV-) 
and knpodnotixas 8 M (correct the quantity in L. and 
S.): mss rativoxoyxomavis ® suppl. Hart. 10 elsewh. 
called youpivas 11 M: mss adeade kuxAwta opopdrAwkTa 
12 Schw.-M : mss ap0dvas acaudmawxra 13 M-E as one 
word 14]: mss ns 15 M: mss wAatavis 16 Schmidt : 
MSS GagauopvToTAayy 17 M: mss rAaturto 18 M-Diehl : 
Mss cal repeBiyOoxvakoovmpmryers 19 HH: mss év &pais 
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otal 7 apuydarides <Te> 
Tay PRC COae 
> / / \ 
<éraT>TeT0,° TPWKTA TE TALTLW 
45 adved% * KapU ; ara 0 
boca TpeTreL mapa Goivav 
oABLoTAOUTOV <éuev.> ® 
moot © émEepaiveTo KOT- 
, / 9 PLN A 
TaBou TE Noyou T Fetleainal ost 
50 év0a Te Katvov® €rdéxOn 
Kourrov ab uppatioy 
Kat Oavpacav avT eri T Fvnoav?... 


4 


Ath. 11. 476e [7. xepativwy wotnpiwy]: kal birdtevos 8 6 
KuOnpios év TH emvypadhouevp Acityvw pnoiv 
miveTo vexTapeov Trop § 
év ypucéals TpoTomats 
KaX@V KEepadwy,? EBpéxXovToO 
S ov cata puxpovl?... 


5 


Ibid. 487 a [7. peravimrpou]: biddéevos 5e 6 diBupauBomords ev 
T@ emvypapopene Acityy bear To amovipac0at Tas XElpas mpomivwY 
Tivd pnoe 


1H: mss ga, but eggs are out of place in a list of nuts 
and seeds 2 B (re suppl. M): mss wadakdparoa ay 3H 
4 so Fiorillo, but the compd. is strangely formed if if, comes 


from @doua: and not €50s: mss adudy 5B & Dalecamp : 
mss Knvoy 7 B, adding mrepicoas from Pind. fr. 216: mss 
érett’ HV. 8 cf. Luc. Hermot. 60 9 M-E: mss re &AAwv 
KEpaTov 10 Hart: mss @Bpexov 5€ k. m. 


1 7.¢. hairy pods; the épéBw6os of Dioscorides is identified 
by Sibthorp with cicer arietinwm, so called from the pod, 
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in their tender fleeces,! sorb-apples, soft-skinned 
almonds, the delicious walnuts the children? love to 
munch—and all other the cates befitting a banquet 
that cometh of prosperous wealth. 

Ending now was the drinking and the cottabus 
and the general talk, when some new and witty 
quip was made which the company all marvelled at 
and praised the maker... . 


4 


The Same [on cups made of horns]: Moreover Philoxenus 
- of Cythera says in the work entitled The Banquet : 


The nectar-draught4 was drunk in the golden 
forepart of fine horns, nor slow were they in waxing 
merry.® 


5 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on the cup of wine taken after 
washing the hands at table]: Compare the dithyramb-writer 
Philoxenus in the work entitled The Banquct, when pledging 
someone after the washing of the hands: 


which not only has a little horn at the end but is oblong and 
covered with short hairs (£) 2 or servants, 7.¢. waiters 
® prob. contrasted with individual performances (riddles, 
recitations and the lke) or the toasting of friends in the 
immediate sequel which is now wholly or partly lost ; for a 
riddle that perh. came here see above, p. 343 4 prob. a 
toast (see n. 3) 5 the frag. printed below as 19 of P. of 
Cythera may belong to this Philoxenus 
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\ vi / > 
.. . ov 06 TAVO 
aBarxioror * evdpoocov 
mrajpn peraveTTpioa béFau: 
mpav TL ToL Bpoptos 
/ / \ > \ , 
yavos Tobe Oovs el TEpuV 


, ” 2 
TTAVTAS AYEL o 8 8 





®OIAOSENOT TOT KTOHPIOT 
Bios 


Suid. @roFevos: Evrutidov KvOnpios AupiKos. 
éypawre AtOupapBous Kd* TereuTa bé év ’Edéow. 
OUTOS svdpompous Geuze Ttav KvOypwv to >A@n- 
vation * jryopac On uo >AyervrXou Tivos, Kal UT’ 
auTov er papn, Kal Mvpuné €KaNELTO. €TraldevOn 
dé pera TOV Oavatov "Ayervrov, Medavimmidov 
T Pla pevou aur ov Tov AUpLKOv. KadAliotpatos € 
‘Hpaxreias avtov ypaper Ilovrixhs. éyparre Oé€ 
pedrtxas Vevearoylavy tov Aiaxidav. 


Marm. Par. 69 ad’ ob Dirokevos b:OvpauBo- 
Totos TEAEUTA Buovs ETH AL, Ern HAT, apyxovtos 
-AOnvnaow Ivdéov. 


Hesych. AovAwva: tov povotxoy Diro€evor, 
> \ na b] / / i \ \ / 
émreLon SovAOS Eryeryoves DidoEevos. Av Oé TO yévos 
KuOn)ptos. 


1 #, ef. Timoth. Pers. 73 (or aBaxxia<rov)?): mss exBakxia 
2 Mein: mss a@mravtas Gy. 3 mss Aakedaimoviwy 








1 the bumper is metaphorical, meaning the poem itself, 
and the person addressed is the friend of. ll. 7, 16, 20, 24, 37 
2 cf. evAuros, and Autidns 1.G. il. 1566 3 424 B.C, 4 re- 
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Receive thou this dewy un-Bacchiec after-washing 
bumper; sure, Dionysus giveth this for a gentle joy 
to lead all on to greater pleasure. 


PHILOXENUS OF CYTHERA 
LIFE 


Suidas Leaicon: Philoxenus :—Son of Eulytides,? 
of Cythera, lyric poet; wrote twenty-four Dithy- 
rambs ; died at Ephesus. When Cythera was en- 
slaved by the Athenians, he was bought by a 
certain Agesylus and brought up by him, and was 
called Myrmex™ or® the “Ant? 9" He ‘recéivéed ‘his 
education after the death of Agesylus, when he 
became the property of the lyric poet Melanip- 
pides.® According to Callistratus he belonged to 
the city of Heraclea in Pontus. He wrote a 
Genealogy of the Aeacids in lyric verse. 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Philoxenus 
the dithyramb-writer died at the age of 55, one 
hundred and sixteen years, in the archonship of 
Pytheas at Athens.® 


Hesychius Glossary: Dulon:— The musician 
Philoxenus, because he had been a slave. He was 


by birth of Cythera. 


ferring perh. to the intricate windings of his music, as Ar. 
Thesm. 100 speaks of Agathon’s ‘ant-runs’; cf. Pherecr. 
quoted p. 285 > who died before 413 (see p. 231) ® 380 
B.C.: Diod. Sic. 14. 46 (p. 273) puts his floruzt at 398 
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Dion. Hal. Comp. 1381 R. of prev odv apyaior 
peoTrotot, A€yw O ?AXKaloy Te Kal Lada, 
puuxpas érrotovvtTo oTpodds: wate év OALYyoLS TOS 

, > \ > lal \ / 
K@NOLS OU TOAAOUS ElaNnYOY TAS petaBonras, 
ém@moots TE may expAvTO odirois* Ob 6 Tept 
Srnatyopov TE Kal Ilivoapor, peifous € Epyacapevot 
TAS TepLooous, els TOANG pet pa Kal K@a Lé- 
VeLaVv AUTAS, OVK ANXOU TLVOS 7) THS peTaBoAs 
gpwte. ot 6€ ye StOvpapBorro.ol Kal Tovs TpoTroUsS 

/ / \ 'd \ / 
peTéBardov, Avpious Te Kab Dpvyious | kat Avoious 
év TO AUT@ dopare ‘ToLovyTes” Kal Tas pepoias 
é£\NaTTOr, TOTE bev évappovious ToLooVTES, TOTE 
é XPoOpaTuKas, ToTé 6€ Statovous: Kat Tots 
puO wots Kara TOMMY | adevav evefovaratovres 
dveTéNouv" ob ye 617) Kata Dido€evov Kat Tipmodeov 
cai TeXéotny: émel Tapa ye Tols apxYatots TeTAY- 

/ 9 ¢c / ¢ \ \ / v4 
pévos Hv 0 OLOvpauBos. 1 6€ men EELS ATracav 
érevOepiay exer Kal Adctay Trolkidrey rats peTa- 
Borais thy civGectv bTrws BovreTat. 


Plut. Mus. 30 [r. OLaat pop yy THY THS fov- 
oiKns|* Kab ‘Apiatopayns: 0 K@MLKOS prnpovever 
Dirokévov Kat dyow Ott els TOVS KUKALOUS Yopovs 
[eA ELONVEYKATO. 

Ibid. 31 G7e de mapa TAS ayoryas Kal Tas 
pabyoers SiopOocts 7 i évaaT poy yiyverat, Ofjrov 
"A ptoto€evos € €mToinoe. TOV yap KATA TV aUTOD 
nruxiav oynoi Teresita TH OnBatw cupBhvar véw 
pev OvTe Tpadhvar ev TH KAAXLTTH povoLKH Kal 
pabety adXAa TE TOV EVOOKLMOVYTMY Kal 6) Kal Ta 
Ilivdapov, ta te Atovyciov Tod @OnBaiov Kal ra 
Adumpov kai ta Hpativov kal tov rNo_TaY door 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition : 
The older lyric poets, by which I mean Alcaeus 
and Sappho, wrote in short stanzas; their few lines 
admitted but few variations, and they used the 
epode very sparingly. Poets like Stesichorus and 
Pindar, however, made their sentences longer and 
distributed them among many metres and _ lines 
simply from a desire for variety. The dithyramb- 
writers went further. They varied the styles, using 
Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian in one and the same 
poem; modulated the melodies, making them at 
one time enharmonic, at another chromatic, and at 
another diatonic; and persisted in doing what they 
liked with the rhythms. This is true at least of 
the school of Philoxenus, Timotheus and Telestes ; 
with its earlier exponents the dithyramb was of 
regular shape. Prose, on the other hand, enjoys 
complete freedom to adorn its structure with all 
the variations it chooses. 


Plutarch On Music [on the decay of music]: The 
comic poet Aristophanes mentions Philoxenus, say- 
ing that he introduced lyric (solo-)songs into the 
circular choruses.} 


The Same: It is clear that improvement or the 
reverse comes by way of the various schools and 
systems, from a passage of Aristoxenus, where he 
gives the following account of his contemporary 
Telesias of Thebes. This man, as it happened, was 
instructed in the best music and learnt the works of 
the great composers, including Pindar, Dionysius the 
Theban, Lamprus, Pratinas, and all the other lyric 


1 the citation which follows prob. belongs to Pherecrates’ 
description of Timotheus, see p. 285 
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TOV AUPLKOV Avdpes eyévovTO TOLNnTAL KpoU“LaT@V 
ayabot Kal avr\Aoat 6€ KANOS Kat TEP TA NOLTA 
pépn THS cupTacns Tatoeias (Kavos dLtatrovn- 
Ofjvar' tapadrakavta 5€ THY THs AKAs ALKLAY 
oUTw ohodpa cEaTaTnO Hvar LTO THS TKNVLKTS TE 
Kal TOLKLANS povoLKHS, WS KaTadpovncat TaY 
Karov éxeivav év ols avetpadn, Ta Dirokevou Oé 
kat Vipobéou éxpavOdvey, Kal TOUTwWY avTa@Y Ta 
TOLKLAWTATA Kal TAELTTHVY Ev aUTOIs EyvoVTA 
KalvoTomlay: opuncavTa T él TO ToLELY péEdXH 
KAL OLATTELPW LEV OV apporepov TOV TPOT@V, Tou 
TE Tlwvdapetov_ Kal Dirogevetou, pay §=Ovvacbar 
KatopGovy € ev TO Dirokevete yever yeyerha lar om 
aitiay thy éx maddy Karo THD ayoyny. 


Philod. Mus. 9.18.6 Kemke xai tovds ds@upap- 
Bixovs &€ TpoTous et Tis CUYKpival, TOY TE KATA 
Ilivdapov Kat Tov KATA Dirokevor, peyahnv 
evpeOjoea0au THY Scapopay TOV ETLPALVOMEVOV 
nO@v, Tov S€ avTOV Eivat TPOTFOD. 


Sch. Ar. Plut. 179 [épa 5é Aais|: .. . atrn 6é 
Ouyatnp ap Tipavopas, Ares e& Pre dpeov THS 
Luxedias Hv. Tavtnv Oé TO Drr0kevep TO 6vbupap- 
Borroug O€OWKE Atovvatos o éy LuKedta TUPAVYOS.! 
els KopuOov ouy Oey pa Dirokeve KaL err 
onmos exel éyéveTo Kal epidyOyn vTO TavT@Y Kal 
TeptBonTos Hv eTaspis. 

Diod. Sic. 15.6 Kata 6é tiv Stxedtay Arovi- 
oLos 0 Tov Lupaxociwv TUPAVVOS dm ohehupevos 
TOV pos Kapyndovious TONE LOY TORN elprjpny 
Kal oxoNy eiXev. 610 Kal TOLATA ypaeuw 
VTETTHTATO META TOAAHS GTOVOHS, Kal Tous év 
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poets who were good string-musicians. Not only 
this, but he became an excellent player of the flute, 
and also received an adequate general education. No 
sooner, however, had he come to man’s estate than 
he fell so completely under the influence of the over- 
elaborate popular music, as to despise the excellent 
tradition in which he had been reared, and direct 
himself to mastering the productions of Philoxenus 
and Timotheus—and not all of them, but only the 
most elaborate and innovating. He now began to 
compose; but his experiments in both styles, the 
Pindaric and the Philoxenean, left him unsuccessful 
in the latter. Such was the influence of the ex- 
cellent training of his early years. 


_ Philodemus On Music: If we compare the dithy- 
-rambic styles of Pindar and Philoxenus we shall find 
a great difference in the characters presented but 
an identity of style. 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus [on the loves 
of Lais]: . . . Lais was the daughter of Timandra, 
who was of Hyccara in Sicily. Timandra was given 
by the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius to Philoxenus the 
dithyramb-writer, and accompanied him to Corinth, 
where she became notorious, finding many lovers 
and much fame as a courtesan. 

Diodorus of Sicily Historical Lnbrary:? Turning 
now to Sicily, we find the Syracusan despot 
Dionysius enjoying peace and tranquillity after the 
anxieties of the Carthaginian War. He now set to 
work with enthusiasm on the writing of poetry, 


1 there is confusion hereabouts between the two courtesans 
named Lais, and the latter part of this sentence may not 
refer to P. 2 cf. Eust. 1691. 32 
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TovTols doEav EYovTas mEeTETEUTETO KAL TPOTLLOV 
avTovs ouVdLeTpLBE Kal TOV TOLNMaTaY éTLOTAaTAS 
xkal SsopOwtas eixev. td dé TovT@v bia Tas 
evepyerias TOUS Tpos Xapey Aoryous peTewprlojevos 
EKAVXATO TONY paAXov él Tots TOLNLATW 1) y) TOLS 
év Todéu@ Katwp0opévors. TaVv O& cuUVvOVTMY 
avT@ Town Tov Didofevos 0 60 upapBorovos, 
péylor ov EXov abiopa Kara THY KATACKEUHY TOU 
toLou TOUNLATOS, Kara TO cUpTooLoy avayvac- 
Oevrovy TOV TOD Tupavvov TOLNLaT OV pox Onpav 
OVT@V emn porn on Tept TOV TOUN MAT OV Tiva Kpiow 
EX ou GTrOK PlLvaMLeVOV & avrov Tappng.woeaTEpor, 
O pev TUpavvos TpooKoyas Tots pnbeion Kal 
KaTapeurdpevos OTL ova hO ovov Prac hnunce, 
TpooeTace Tols UmNpeTals TapaXphya am aye 
els TAS AaTouas. TH 6 votepaia tov hirtwv 
TAPAKANOVYTOV cuyyvepny dobvas To Diro&éve, 
dtadrayels avT@® Tardy Tovs avTovs TapéhaBev 
emt TO TupLTOTLOV. 7 poBatvovTos be TOU TOTOU, 
Kal mdadwv Tob Atovvctov KQUX.@MEVOU mepl TOV 
idteoy TONMATMOV, Kab TiWas aTLX US TOV do- 
KOVVT@Y €mTLTETEDXYOAL TpoEVvEyKameVOU, Kal érrE- 
pwtevTos ‘ota twa co. haivetat Ta Toinpata 
UTapxel ;° aXXo pev ovdev Eire, TOUS O° UmNpéTasS 
Tov Atovuciou TpocKkanreadpevos éxéXevoev avTOV 
amtayayely eis TAS NaTOpMias. TOTE pev ov bia 
THY EUTPAaTEALAY TMV AOYwV meLoLacas 0 Atovvatos 
NVEYKE TIHV mappnotay, TOU YEN@TOS THY pepe 
apPruvvovTos per’ OAiyoU O& TOV Yve@pt ov ap’ 
exeivou Kal TOU Atovuatov TAPALToUpevav THY 
axkatpov tmappnatav, 0 Dirokevos éemnyyethato 
Tapaookov tia étrayyediav. edn yap dia THs 
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summoning all the famous poets to his court, raising 
them to positions of honour, and submitting his 
exercises to their constant criticism. The bene- 
ficence he showed them led to flattery, and flattery 
to conceit, till he prided himself far more upon his 
poems than upon his success in the field. One of 
his preceptors, the dithyramb-writer Philoxenus, 
whose own poetical style secured him high con- 
sideration, was asked one day at an after-dinner 
recital of the despot’s villainous poems to give the 
author his opinion of them; and his opinion proved 
to be so candid that Dionysius took umbrage, and 
soundly rating him for letting envy override truth, 
commanded the attendants to consign him forthwith 
to the stone-quarry. The next day, his friends 
urging him to pardon the misdemeanour, he made 
it up with the poet, and had dinner laid for 
the same company. But as the evening wore on, 
he was again boasting about his poems, quoting 
what he considered really successful lines and ask- 
ing, ‘What do you think of that?’ To which the 
poet made no answer but to call the despot’s 
attendants and bid them hale him to the stone- 
quarry. Now, however, Dionysius smiled at his 
wit and bore with his outspokenness—for laughter 
turned the edge of his affront—and common friends 
of both begging the despot to overlook the poet’s 
ill-timed candour, Philoxenus made his patron the 


1 this became a proverb ‘of those who will not submit 
to unworthy treatment,’ Suid. amaye ra. ; cf. Cie. Att. 4. 
6. 2, Stob. #7. 13. 16, App. Paroem. 2. 26 
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b] , / e \ \ > if \ 
aTOKpiGewsS THPHTELY dua Kal THY adnOeLav Kal 
\ > fi n / \ > / 
Thy evdoxnaty Tov Atovuaiov. Kal ov diewrevadn: 

* / / 
TOV yap Tupavyou T POGVEYKA}LEVOU TWAS TTLYOUS 
EYoVTAaS eAeewwa m™a0n Kal EpOTHO avTOS ‘ Tlota 
TLVA paiverar TH TOUTE 3 ; elev ‘Olerpa,’ bua 
TS dup Bortas aporepa TPT AS. O pev yap 
Atoviatos edéEaro Tt OlLKTpa eivat eheeVa Kal 
ovpTadeias TANPN, TA O€ TOLAUTA EivaL TOLNTOY 

lal / \ 
ayaleayv émitevypata, 00ev ws éEmnvekoTa avTov 
5) as € 351i) \ 5) ; \ , 
amedexeTo’ of & AdXrOL THY AadnNOwWHY OLtavotay 
A \ / 

ExdeEAdMEVOL TAY TO OLKTPOV ATrOTEVYpMaATOS Pua 
etpnoOar SveAauBavov. 


Luc. Adv. Indoct. 15 Aéyerat yap cal Acovvctov 
Tpay@diav troveiy davriws wavy Kal yedotws, 
wate tov Diro£evoyv trorradxis be avTnv és Tas 
NaTopmias éumrecety ov duvduevov KaTéyeww TOP 
yéhwTa. ovToS Toivuy muOdmevos ws éeyyeraTat, 
to Ataoxvrouv mvétov, eis 0 éxelvos éypade, av 

TOAN omovoy KTNTAMEVOS, Kal AUTOS @ETO évOeos 
ever Bat Kal KaTOXOS €x TOU mugtou “GN Ops 
év auto exeivep MaKkp®@ yedoworepa eypaer, olov 
KaKELVO TO° «Aw pidcov Kev n Atovuatov yuvn.’ 
Kal TaN" ‘ Ofpoe yuvaina, xpNetwnY am@nera. 
Kat TOUTO yap é€K ToD muéiou, Kal TO ‘ Abrois 
yap eumatfovow ol puopol Bporav.’ TODTO pév 
ye T™pos oe pednra evaToyas ap el pywevov cin TB 
Atovucio, kal os av’to xXpuc@car avdTov eeu 
exetvo TO TUELOV. 


° lal \ 
Suid, QroFevov ypapmatiov: éml TOY jun) Tret- 
I > rn > 
Gopévwv éf ols mapaxandodytat, adr atayo- 
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unexpected promise that his answer should preserve 
both the truth and Dionysius’ reputation. He was 
true to his word. The despot’s citations, it seems, 
were descriptive of something pathetic, and in 
answer to the request for his opinion Pbiloxenus 
now replied, ‘ Pitiable, and by this equivoque made 
his promise good. For Dionysius took the word 
‘pitiable’ in the sense of ‘ pathetic, full of pathos,’ 
and knowing that pathos was one of the points of a 
good poet, understood the criticism as praise, while 
the company, accepting the real sense ‘utterly 
pitiable, realised that the prince was guilty of a 
genuine lapse.t 


Lucian Against the Uncullured Man who bought many 
_ Books: It is said that Dionysius wrote tragedy of a 
sort so entirely feeble and ridiculous as to cause the 
repeated consignment of Philoxenus to the stone- 
quarry because he could not forbear to laugh at it. 
Realising that he was being put to scorn, the despot 
procured at great pains the writing-tablet which 
had been used by Aeschylus, and flattered himself 
that he would draw inspiration from it. But alas! 
he wrote still worse—for instance, ‘Came Dionysius’ 
wife Doridium’; and, ‘Ah me! I’ve lost a service- 
able wife,’ that too came from the writing-tablet ; 
and again, ‘The fools that are among us mock 
themselves.’ Now this last citation Dionysius might 
have applied pat to your case. Had he done so, 
he would have deserved to have that writing-tablet 
gilded for him. 


Suidas Lewicon: The letter of Philoxenus:—A 
saying of those who refuse to do what they are 


1 cf. the inscription quoted on p, 260 
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PEVOVT@Y HaXov. Mirokevos yap o KuOnptos 
duapuyav Tas els LupaKovaas AGoropias els as 
EveTTETEY OTL Tas ToD Avovuctov Tov Tupavvou 
Tpay@otas OUK éTNVEL, dier pe Bev év ‘Tapavte THIS 
DuKehtas. PETATE WT OMLEVOU dé Avovuciov avtov 
Kal aE vOOvT OS: ova VPA aT AY éAOetr, Piro§evos 
avruypayyat fLev OUK eyve, AaBav oe BiProv TO 
ov OTOLX ELOY eyparpe Hovov TOAAGKLS EV AUTO, OLA 
TOUTOUV OnAWGAS OTL THY RAPERNDEAS PAPO» 


Sch. Aristid. 46. 309D a’. peta yap Tv puyyy 
eréeatedevy avt@ Arovicros mpotpemouevos Kal 
erayyerXomevos ws TevéorTo Tivos TaV dhihav- 
OpoTav. o O€ avTeméctelbey avT@® ypdrras 
ETLaTOANY OUTWS, AO pev EXovTaVv ovdEeY OD 
dé) moda: TovTO dé eo paver n ypapn _povor: 
Ov pérer joe TOV TOV" Ov ppovtile ov Géim 
eAOety Tapa aé. olpwle, orodUEE, yorryute. —B. 
Didokevos o 0 Ku@npzos diaguyav Tas NaTOMLAS els 
ds avTOV Atovvatos ) TUPAVYOS éveBarrev ovK 
érawovvTa Tas Tpaywdlas avTod, dréTpiBev €v 
Kpot@v tis “Itadias. mu@opevos d€ 0 Atovvatos 
nEtov avTOV els 2upaxovaas maparyever Oat. 0 O€ 
T pos TAUTA AaBov Kept yy, Kal KaTa peg ov 
yparras puiKpov ov, mepl TOUTO petCov <xal meph 
TovUTO pellCov> TEpleXapaTTEYV WOTE TO OXHMA 
TOLOUTOV yevécOal, KaL TANTAS TOUTWY TaVTa TOV 
Xa pT Hv emrep pen, eudaivwy OT’ ToANAaKLS Kal 
peydhas apveiras® O0ev érl TaV peydros apvov- 
pEVOV TAapolmla TO DirokEevov ov. THY Od 
ToLavTnY aTrayopevow 2 ~Apiateidns éudhaivov 


1 mss ovde, ovdéeva 2 mss mpocay. 
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asked. It seems that after his escape from the 
Syracusan stone-quarry to which he had been con- 
signed for failing to praise the tragedies of the 
tyrant Dionysius, Philoxenus of Cythera was sent 
for by his late patron from ‘Tarentum where he now 
lived. He determined not to reply by ordinary 
letter, but took a roll of paper and merely inscribed 
in it a succession of O’s, thus indicating that he 
refused to return.! 


Scholiast on Aristides:? (1) After his flight 
Dionysius wrote to Philoxenus urging him to re- 
turn and promising that he would find him a 
generous host, But he replied by a letter which 
contained nothing but a row of O’s, by which he 
meant, ‘You are nothing to me, I don’t care, 
I won't come to such as you. Go weep, go 
wail, go hang!’3—(2) Philoxenus of Cythera, after 
making his escape from the stone-quarry to which 
the despot Dionysius had committed him for re- 
fusing to praise his tragedies, was living at Crotona 
in Italy, when Dionysius heard of it and requested 
him to return to Syracuse. Whereupon he took 
paper and wrote in the middle of the page a small 
O, and a larger one round it, and a still larger one 
round that—like this, and when he had filled the 
paper with concentric O’s sent the paper off to 
Dionysius as an emphatic and _ repeated ‘No.’ 
Hence the proverb ‘The O of Philoxenus’ of 
emphatic denials, It is such a denial that Aristides 


1 see below 2 cf. Plut. Trang. 12, Apostol. 6. 68, 
Diogen. 8. 54, App. Paroem. 5. 16 3 the last word, as it 
does not begin with O, is either corrupt or an explanation of 
the previous word; in the latter case it may or may not be 
an interpolation 4 a figure in the mss 
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pyotv.—adn ol poole exeivos edevdEpws ypapov 
avT@’ 1 » yap TOLAUTN amayopevars 6molov éoTLV 
WO TEP ay el oluwle mpos auTov éreyev. 


Plut. Vit. Aer. Al. fin. Kai Ti bel TOUTOUS Néyery, 
6trov Didd€evos 0 peeXoTr 0105 év amouKia DLKeNLKH 
Kra}pov PETATKOV Kal Biov Kat olkov TONAHY 
evTopiav éxovTos, opav Sé Toudry Kal nduTabevav 
Kal auovotay émiympialovaay, ‘Ma rods Oeovs, 
eitrev, ‘ewe Tav’Ta Tayaba OvK ATONEL, GAN ey@ 
TaAUTA’ Kal KaTaXIT@V ETépots TOY KANpoV e&E- 
TAEUO EDV. 


Luc. Cal. 14 éviore pévros Kal 0 Gk pow@pEvOs 
AUTOS uToBadnet TIS dra Bodijs TAS adoppas, Kal 
Tpos TOV exElvou TpoTov ol KaKonOels AUTOL appLo- 
Copeevoe eva ToXovaow ... HY O€ TOLNTLKOS Kal 
em TOUT@ beya ppovt}, “Md Mia’ (pact) * “ey reva- 
o€ cou Dird£evos Ta én Kal oséecupe Kal apeTpa 
EL TEV AUTA Kal KaKooULOETA. 


Ath. 8. 352 ¢ COT HS be <d1a> TOV EvTPA- 
TENWV horyov TOUT@V eyévero 0 LTparoviKos 
Luu@vidov tod momtod, ws dnow "Edopos év 
Sevtépw Ilepi Kipnuatav, ddckov cai Diro€evor 
Tov KuOnpiov rept Ta Guota éoTrovoaKévat, 


Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 11 [a. "Apxeotddov |: mpos 

) / / 1 / \ / ’ 

Anre€iverov tiva dtarexTixov, 1) SuvaEevov KAT 

akiav Tov ‘“AdeEivov te dinynoacbat, To Dirokéva 
1 Cas: mss Adetivoy 

‘ de. we are not to suppose that P. wrote the word ofuwe 


‘Go hang !’ 2 the point turns on the double meaning of 
amdAAuu to destroy and to lose 
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makes here.—His words ‘ Bade him go hang with 
the utmost outspokenness’ are to be explained thus: 
such a denial is as though he said to him, ‘Go 


hang !’1? 


Plutarch Against Borrowing: Why give such in- 
stances when the lyric poet Philoxenus, having been 
assigned a farm in a Sicilian colony with plenty to 
live on and an excellent house, exclaimed when he 
perceived luxury, soft living, and want of refinement 
to be general in that country, ‘Such things shall 
not be my fate; I'll leave them to theirs,’ ? and so 
handed over the farm to another man and left the 
district. 


Lucian On Not Believing Slander too Readily: 
Sometimes, however, the hearer himself provides 
the opportunity for the slander, and the ill-disposed 
succeed by accommodating themselves to _ his 
temperament .. . If he be poetically inclined and 
prides himself upon it they exclaim, ‘By Zeus, 
Philoxenus did scoff at your lines!—pulled them 
to pieces and said they were unmetrical and wrongly 
constructed.’ 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In respect of such 
sallies of wit Stratonicus became an emulator of 
the poet Simonides, if we may believe Ephorus 
in the 2nd Book of his treatise On Inventions, where 
moreover he declares that Philoxenus of Cythera 
had a similar bent. 


Diogenes Laertius [on Arcesilaiis]: To a disputant 
of the school of Alexinus who was unable to give 
a proper account of:some argument of his master’s, 
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™ pos Tovs TrwWOiaKovs mpaxev elev’ €KELVOS 

yap. TA avtod KAKOS ddovras TOUTOUS KatahaBov 

avTos TAS mvOous aAvT OV cwveTaTnoey elo”, 
“Os tpets Ta eud SuadOelpete Kayo TA UpméeTEpa. 


App. Stob. Fl. ii. 13.86 [é« tav ‘A pia T@vupoU 
Touapiov Kal Lwxparous |: DiroEevos o O HovalKos, 
eporndets TL padtoTa ouvepyel matoela, €iTrE 
‘Xpovos. 


Ibid. Fl. Mon. 260 [é« tadv Anpoxpitov, 
> / \ e / tA la \ 
Emixtytov, KL ETEP@V prrocopav, TOLTOVY Kal 
putopev): Dirogevos Tapyve T POT LAD ' TOV yovewy 
TOUS StOaTKANOUS, OTL Ob [eV yovels TOU ony {Lovov 
of d€ OLddoKaXoL TOU KAAS Shy aitLot yeyovacw. 


Suid. “Avtiyeveidns: Zatvpov OnBaios pov- 
aiKos, avrwddos Dirokévov. odtos vrrodypact 
Mirnctors mp@tos éypnoato. Kal KpoK@TOV €V 
T Kaopactn mepieBadreTO (matiov. eypae 
ped. 

Arist. Pol. 8. 7. 1342 b mtadca yap Baxxeia Kal 
Taoa y TOLAUTN Kivnols paora TOV opydvev 
éotly éy Tots avAols, TaV © dapwovidy ev Tots 
Dpvyort peheot Nap Paver Tadra TO TpéToV, OLov 
0 diPvpapBos oporoyoupévws eivat doxet Dovyiov. 
Kal TOUVTOV TOAAG Tapacelypmata Néyovow ob 
Tepl THY GUVEoLWW TavTnY dddrKa TE Kal OLOTE 
@Mirokevos eyyerpyoas ép TH Awpiorl mouijoat 
dO vpayBov TOUS Mucous? ovx oios T WV, GAN 
vTo THS puoews auras eférreev els THY DpvytoTt 
THY TpooiKovoay ApmLoviay TAXLY. 


1 Schneider: mss pvOous 
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he told the story of Philoxenus and the brickmakers. 
One day Philoxenus found the brickmakers singing 
a song of his own badly, and immediately trampled 
the bricks they were making underfoot, exclaiming, 
‘As you destroy things of mine, I destroy things of 
yours.’ 


Appendix to Stobaeus Anthology [from the Tracts 
of Aristonymus and from Socrates}: The musician 
Philoxenus, when asked what was the chief aid to 
education, replied ‘ Time.’ 


The Same [from the works of Democritus, Epic- 
tetus, and other philosophers, poets and orators]: 
Philoxenus advised us to honour our teachers more 
than our parents, because our parents cause us to 
live but our teachers to live well. 


Suidas Lexicon: Antigeneides:—Son of Satyrus; 
of Thebes; a musician; Philoxenus’ singer to the 
flute. He was the first to wear Milesian shoes; 
and in the feveller he wore a yellow cloak. He 
wrote lyric poems.! 


Aristotle Politics: All revelry and all similar 
forms of excitement belong, of all instruments, to 
the flute, and receive their proper expression, of 
allsthes *modes, Win “the ePhrygian, ‘Thus. the 
Dithyramb appears to be admitted on all hands 
to be a Phrygian form; and of this many proofs 
are offered by competent authorities, notably 
Philoxenus’ failure to compose his Dithyramb The 
Mystans in the Dorian mode; for he was driven 
by the nature of the case to. fall back on the 
appropriate mode, the Phrygian. 


1 or wrote melodies ? 
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Ath. 8.341 a_ [m. oWwodayar|: Kat ‘Avdpoxvdns 
50 Kugcxnvos Corypados pirLryPus wv, ws ta ropel 
Torneo, emt TocovTOY 7AOev noumabetas @s Kal 
TOUS Tepl THvy YKvUArNaV ixyOds KaTa ooVvdHY 
ypawar. sept dé Dirokévov tod Kuénpiov diév- 
pauBoroiod Mayav o kwpmd.otroios Tad ypadet* 


10 


15 


20 
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¢ A 
TrepBorH Néyovat tov Diro€evov 
Tov OvOupaduBeav Tov ToLNnTIY yEeyovEevat 
oopayov. elTa ToudUT OOM TX Ov Ovety 
ev Tais LupaKkovoars TOT avUTOV ayopacat 
Kal oxevdoavTa Katapayelv ddov ayedov 
TAnY THS Keparns. adovta & vo dvaTreWias 
KaK@S opodpa cyxelv: celta & iatpov TLvds 
\ > x a / ray / / 
Tpos AVTOV ElaENOOVTOS, OS havrAws TaVU 
opav pepdopevov avtov eitrev’ ‘ Hi ti cot 
avotkovounTtov éatt, dsatiOov Tay, 
@O x / ¢ ws b] a a X cf Jere li stk 
thokev amobavh yap Gpas EBdopns 

n > , 
Kakelvos eimre: ‘TéXoS EVEL TA TAVTA LOL, 
> 4/2 es ¢ \ } / / 
latpé, dnat, ‘Kal dedimKnTat Tada’ 

\ / \ a / 

Tous d:0upauBous avy Geots KaTadtuTave 
nvopapéevous Kal Tatas éoTepavepéevous* 
ods avaTiOnus Tals éwavtod cvyTpodots 

A / 
Movoas, “Adpoditny cat Atovucov émutpo- 

TOUS. 
Tae ai Stab jar Sracapodaw. GNX’ €trel 
0 Tipobeov Xapov axon ler OUK €4 
OUK THS NeoBns, K@pely | dé mopO mio 1 avaBod, 
Kanel dé jLoipa VUXLOS, HS KNVELY Xpeov, 
iv eXav ATTOT PEXW mavra TALAVTOD KATO 
TOU TOVAVTOOOS [LOL TO KATANOLTTOV aATOOOTE. 


1 Cas: mss mopOudv 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gourmets]: 
According to Polemon, the painter Androcydes of 
Cyzicus, who was a lover of fish, carried his luxury 
to such a pitch as to depict the fish swimming 
around his Scylla with the most careful accuracy. 
The love of fish shown by Philoxenus of Cythera,! 
the dithyramb-writer, is thus described by the comic 
poet Machon : 


Philoxenus, maker of dithyrambs, 
Was, so men say, a mighty epicure. 
He bought at Syracuse a cuttle-fish 
Two cubits long, which, duly dressed for table, 
He ate, save for the headpiece, well-nigh whole ; 
Seized with an indigestion he fell sick ; 

The doctor came, saw he was in sad case, 

And cried, ‘ If your estate needs ordering, 

Order it quickly; at an hour past noon 

You'll die.’ ‘ All’sdone,’ says he, ‘all’s long been 

done. 

My dithyrambs, praise to Heaven, I bequeath 

Full-grown and wreathéd ;7 them I do entrust 8 

To the Muses, my milk-sisters, to be wards 

Of Aphrodite and Dionysus; such 

Is my last will and testament. But now 

Since Charon from Timothetis’ Nzobe 

Suffers me not to tarry, but shouts ‘‘Come, 

The ferry waits!’’4 and dark imperious Fate 

Calls me—O, that I may trot off, my friends, 

With all I have, give me my cuttle-ends!’ 

1 there is confusion between the P.’s here and prob. also 
in Machon, who flourished at Alexandria 300-260 B.c. 
2 double meaning, ‘ prize-winners’ and ‘entitled to dine as 
ephebi,’ i.e. over 18, cf. Anacr, 45 3 with secondary 
meaning ‘dedicate’ # dit, has room 
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KaV AXNN@ O€ wEépEr Hyot: 


> 
Midokevos 100’, ws Néyous, 0 KvOnpros 
nvuEato TpL@Vv oXElY TOY AapvYya TIKXEwY, 
‘Oras Katativw dnoiv ‘bre TAELTTOV KX povOY 
i ‘6 bs 4 Ba / Fine \ an) 
Kal Tavd dua pot Ta Bpw@pal’ 7dov7v TroLi. 


\ / \ e / > N / 
kat Atoyévns b€ 0 KUMY @pov ToNUTIOOA KaTA- 
. fal an / 
hayeov émieuévns avT@e THS yaoTpos aTéGave. 
\ \ fa) / 5 \ ¢ \ 4 
mept O€ TOD Diro&évou Kal 0 Tapwdos Ywrarpos 
/ 
Neyov dot 


Oreo ais yap ev peoarow ixO vov popats 
Hota. Tov Aityns és wécov NevTTwV TKOTOY. 


Polyb. 4. 20. 8 TavTa yep mao €or yvopywa 
Kal ovv70n, OL0Tt ax edov Tapa (Lovors Apxaot 
T™p@rov fev Ob Taioes éK vaTL@Y ade eilovra 
Kara VOHOUS TOUS buvous Kal maLavas ois Exao TOL 
KATA TA maT pla TOUS eT LX @plLous Hpwas Kab Geous 
vuvovot pera 6€ tavta tovs Didokévov kal 
TepoGeov VOMous pavOavortes TOA prroripug 
yopevovat Kat éviavtTov Tots AtovuctaKols avdn- 
Tats €v Tols PeaTpots, Ol Mev Trades TOUS TALOLKOUS 
ay avas ol be veavlaKol TOUS TOV avd pa Neyo- 
HEévous” omolws ye pay Kal Tap GXov TOV Biov 
Tas draryoryas + Tas év Tais cuvovctaes OVX OUTw 
TOLOUVTAL OLA TOV ETELTAKTWY AKPOALAT@V WS OL 
AVTOV ava wépos AdELY ANAAOLS TPOTTATTOVTES. 


Ath. 14.643d  tadra cal o Kv@nptos Dido€evos: 


A > la) b) f > a ny a / 
ov errawwv Avtibhavns év TO Vpitaywvioth dyot: 


1 Schweigh: mss aywyds 
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And in another part he says: 


Philoxenus, they say, he of Cythera 

Wished that his throat had been three cubits 
long, 

To make his drinking last as long ’s could be 

And all his victuals give him equal joy. 


And Diogenes the Cynic died of an over-loaded 
stomach! from eating a cuttle-fish raw. Of 
Philoxenus Sopater the parodist writes as follows : 


For in between two feasts of fish he sits 
And gazes straight into the side of Etna.? 


Polybius Histories: It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Arcadian system is almost 
unique. In Arcadia the children are by law taught 
first to sing the hymns and paeans with which each 
community according to its custom honours the 
heroes and Gods. Later they learn the ‘nomes’ 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus and dance them in 
keen competition every year for the Dionysiac flute- 
players in the theatres, the boys competing in the 
children’s contests and the young men in what are 
called the men’s contests. Nay, in like manner at 
all times when they dine together they rather call 
upon each member of the company for his song than 
employ professional musicians to entertain them. 

Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: So far Philoxenus 
of Cythera,? whom Antiphanes* in his Third Actor 


1 or of a gastric upset? cf. Diog. Laert. 6. 2. 76 a es 
sits doing nothing till it is time for the next meal 
8 this description of the poet is prob. correct for what 
follows but not for the Banquet which precedes 4 ¢, 407- 
333 B.C. 
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TOAU Y €oTL TAaVYTwOY THY TOLNTOY OLapopos 
0 Dirokevos. mpeticta pev yap dvomace 
tdtotat Kal Kawotor! ypHTat TavTayoD: 
ETELTA TA MEAN peTaBorals Kal Yp@macly 

5 ws ev Kéxpatar. Oeos év av p@Trotow Hv 
EKELVOS ELOWS THY AANO@S LoVaLKNHY: 
ol vov b€ KtaFoTAEKTA Kal Kpnvata Kal 
avOecimoTaTa MédXea ped€ols OVOMATLY 
ToLvovat éumAéKOVTES ANNOTPLA MEAN. 


®IAOZENOT TOY KYTOHPIOT 
AIOTPAMBON 


1h Kvkiow 7) Taddreta ? 


Ath. 1.6e awias 8€ pnow bri birstevos 6 KvOHptos months, 
mepimabyns Sv tots vwors, SeimvGy mote mapa Arovuoig. ws eldev 
exelv@ pty peyadnv TpiyAav maparebecioay éavT@ SE pixpar, 
avaraBov avTiy eis Tas xElpas mpds TO ods TpogHveyKE. TvOO0- 
mévov 5& Tov Atoyuagiou Tivos evexev TODTO Totel, elmev 6 Piddkevos 
OTe ypapwv tv Tadaretay Bovdrotd twa map éxetvyns TOY KaTa 
Nnpéa wubéc0a thy 3& hpwrapévny amroxexpicOat Sidtt vewrépa 
aroin? 8d wh wapakodrovdety: thy d¢ 7G Atovucio maparebeioay 
mpecButépav otoav eidévat mavta capas & BovrAeTa: uabeiv. Tov 
ovv Atovictoy yeddoarTa amogreiAat aUT@ Thy TpiyAav Thy Tapa- 
Kemevny avT@. guveuédve b€ TH Dirokévw Hdéws 6 Arovdatos. 
emel Se Thy epwucvnv Taddteav epwpdbn diapSeipwy, eis tas 
Aatoulas éveBANOn: ev ais mwoi@y Toy KtxAwra ouvedynke Tov 
modoy eis Td wept abrby vyevduevoy mdbos, Tov wey Arovdctoy 
KixAwra broornoduevos, Thy & abdAnrpida <Tadaremav> Tadd- 
TElav, éavTov 8 ’Odvaocéa. 


i Grot: mss xkowotst: Cas. kod kowotct, perh, rightly 
2 cf. Arist. Poet. 2 (Timoth. 10) 
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praises as follows: ‘The poet Philoxenus stands in a 
class by himself. In the first place he uses new 
words of his own everywhere. Secondly, how well 
he mingles his music with changes of time and key ! 
He was a God among men; for he knew what true 
music is. As for the poets of to-day, setting other 
men’s tunes to their miserable words they write 
ivy-wreathed, ‘fountain-clear, flower-hovering, but 
miserable, stuff’ 


See also Plut. Alex. 8 (above, p. 272), Ael. N.A. 
2.11, Tz. ap. Cram. 4.0. 3. 334, Sch. Theocr. 4. 31, 
Paus. 1. 2. 3. 


THE DITHYRAMBS OF PHILOXENUS OF 
CYTHERA 


1-11 Cyctors or GALATEA 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Phaenias, the 
poet Philoxenus of Cythera, who loved a good dinner, supping 
one day with Dionysius and observing that the prince was 
served with a large mullet and himself with a small one, 
took his mullet up and put it to his ear. When Dionysius 
asked why he did so, he replied that being engaged on his 
Galatea he wanted his fish to give him news of Nereus’ 
country, and that she had answered ‘ I have been caught too 
young to understand it; Dionysius’ mullet is older and can 
give you all information.’ Whereupon the prince burst out 
laughing and sent him his own fish. It seems that Philoxenus 
was one of Dionysius’ favourite bottle-companions, and when 
he was caught one day in the arms of his patron’s mistress 
Galatea, he was committed to the stone-quarry. And it was 
there that he composed the Cyclops story to fit to his own 
history, modelling his Cyclops on Dionysius, his nymph 
Galatea on Galatea the flute-player, and Odysseus on himself. 
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Ael. V.H. 12.44 ai év SixeAla AOoroular wep Tas ’ErimoAdds 
joav, oTadiov mijkos, T) edpos Sto wAeOpwv. oav Sé ev adtais 
Tov xpévov TogovToy SiarplWavtes vOpwmo. ws Kal yeyaunkevat 
€xet kal maduToijoa. Kal twes TaY Talbday exelywy undemomorTe 
mwoAw iddytes, OTe és Supaxodcas HABov Kal ecidov tmmrovs 
iweCevypuévous Kal Boats éAavvouevous, epevyov Boayres: Td SE 
KdAAoTOV TOY eKel omnAaiwy emevupoy iy PiAokévov Tov ToinTOd, 
ev @ pact diatplBwy troy KixAwnra eipydoato Tay EavTOU meAay 
To KaAALoTOV, Tap’ ovdey Béuevos Thy ex Atopvoiov Timwplay Kal 
Katadikny, GAN ev adTH TH cuupopa movaorvpyav.+ 


Hermesian. ap. Ath. 13. 598 e [kardAoyos épwrikay] avdpa 
5é Toy Kubépnbev, dv eOpéWavTd 7 ’AOHvaL? | Baxxouv Kal AwTov 
motétatov tauinv | Movoats maidevody te,? biddkevov, ofa 
TivaxOels |’Optuyin tradrns HAGE Sia wrdAEws, | yivwoKes alovoa® 
péeyay mé0oy by Tadatein®| avrots unretois OnKad’ bad mpomdAots.’ 


Sch. Theocr. 6.1 Aodpis @ynoi 61a Thy evBociay tay Opeuua- 
Twv Kal TOU yaAaKTos moAUTANOELay Toy TloAvPnuoy idpicacba 
iepdy mapa th Altyn Tadarelas: biAdgevoy Se toy KuOhpiov, em- 
Syunoavra kat uy Suvauevoy eriwvojnoa Thy aitiav, dvamAagoat ws 
OTt TloAvpnuos Hpa THS Tadaredas. 


Did. ad Dem. Phil. xi Berl. Klass. texte i. p. 59 dv pev 
éx Maxedovias dpudmevoy oftws elvat pidoxivduvoy, S08 brep rod 
mel(w Toijoat Thy apxhy KataTeTpHobat Tay T) THua TOIS TOAE- 
Mors maxyduevov'—. . mwepl pwev yap Thy MeOadvns modtopklay rdv 
detiby dpOarudy efexdmy Totedpmate TANYyels, ev @ TA uNXavomara 
. » €pedpa ... TH wey yap wep) TaY aiAnTtay duoroyetTa Kal 
mapx Mapova, S167 cuvtedodyTt movotkods ayavas adT@ pmikpdy 
eravw THs cuumopas Kata Saluova cuvvéBn Tov KUkAwmra mayras 
abrAjoat, ’Avtiyevelinv piv toy Pidotévov, Xpvadyovoy S& trbv 
Sryoixdpov, Tiud0eov be roy Oividdov. 


1 mss add 6 #:Adgevos 2 dv Op. Herm: mss ave@p.: 
7 °AO. H: mss tiORvae 3 Motcais Schn: mss -oa: 
maidevoavy te Kaib: mss -6évta 4 Couat: mss wpuyh 
® Dalecamp—Ruhnk: mss -xer kal otcay 6 Weston: mss 
-ns 7 Hs: mss mpdyovois 


1 Colophon? on his way to Ephesus where he died? 
2 the sea-nymph G. according to some versions of her story 
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Aelian Miscellanies: The Sicilian stone-quarries were 
situated near Epipolae, and measured two hundred yards 
by sixty. Some of the prisoners they contained had been 
there so long that they had married and got children within 
them, and among these were not a few who having never set 
eyes on a town were so amazed when they went into Syracuse 
and saw teams of horses driven by shouting drivers that they 
fled shrieking away. The best of the caves in the quarries 
was known as that of the poet Philoxenus, being the quarters 
in which he snapped his fingers at the punishment meted out 
to him by Dionysius, and so effectively courted the Muse in 
the midst of his sufferings as to compose in that prison his 
finest lyric poem The Cyclops. 


Hermesianax Leontiwm [from a catalogue of love-affairs] : 
And the man from Cythera, whom Athens nursed and bred 
to be the Muses’ most loyal steward of Bacchus and the flute, 
to wit Philoxenus, well thou knowest, Leontium, what was 
the wound he suffered at Ortygia ere he passed through this 
city, for thou wottest of the great love wherewith Galatea 
inspired e’en her sheep-attendants.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus : According to Duris, Polyphemus 
built a temple to Galatea on the side of EKtna because of the 
excellent pasturage and the abundant supply of milk, but 
Philoxenus of Cythera, living there and so being unable to 
give a fictitious reason like that, made Polyphemus the 
lover of Galatea. 


Didymus on Demosthenes: ‘The man who came from 
Macedonia was so willing to take risks that in his desire to 
extend his rule he became maimed for life in battle against 
his enemies’:—. . It was at the siege of Methoné that 
Philip lost his right eye by an arrow while he was inspecting 
the siege-engines... The story of the fluteplayer is 
accepted, among other historians, by Marsyas, It seems 
that at a musical competition held by Philip a short time 
before the loss of his eye, all the competing fluteplayers, by 
a strange coincidence, performed the Cyclops, Antigeneides 
that of Philoxenus, Chrysogonus that of Stesichorus, and 
Timotheus that of Oeniades. 


was a shepherdess ; the sheep of this G. were the courtiers, 
including P., of her royal lover Dionysius (see above) 
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2 
Ath, 15,692d éwel 3° évraida rot Adyou eoper, 
SupBarovpai te péros vpiv ets “Epata, 


Kata Toy KvOnpioyv mointhy. 


3, 4 


Ar. Plut. 290 KAPION. kal phy eyw Bovdrncouat Operraverd 
Tov KvxAwna | pimotpevos kal toiy modoivy wd! mapevoaredwy | 
bas &yew. | GAA’ ela Téxea Sapir’ emavaBoavres | BAnywpevol Te 
mpoBatiwy | aiyav te KkiwaBpavtwr pédn | ewer arepwAnuevor 
tpayo. 3 &kparieiade, 


Sch. ad loc. (a’) OpertaveAd tov KixAwma: . . . TotTo bE ex 
KuxAwmos idokévou eoti: mwemoinke yap ovtos toy KiKkAwma 
KibapiCovTa . . . Siacvper Se birdkevov roy tpayikdy, bs eionyarye 


KiOapiCovTa Toy TloAvdnuov. Td be 
Opertavenro 
meidy wedos kal kpovpatidy eore Td bE 
arr’ ela Téxea Oapiv’ erravaBowvTes 


éx Tov KikAwmos Pirokevov eort. bid dkevoy Tov bi Bupap Bomoudy 
Siaouper, & bs &ypape Toy € Epwra TOU Kv«Awmos Tov érl TH Tadateia: 
elta KiOapas Axov Hipovmevos ev T@ ouyypau part, Tout pnt 7d 
pjua Opertavedd. exet yap elodye: Toy KixAwma KiapiCovra Ka) 
€peOiCovta Thy Tadare:av.—(B’) 6 Birdkevos 6 d:OvpauBotroids ev 
ZineAia Hv mapa Arovvoliw. A€yovat b€ Ort woTe Tadateia tiv 
madAakid: Atovvoiov mpocéBare: Kal paboav A-oviaios ekapiorev 
avroy eis Aatouiay. guyav de exeibey hAOev eis Ta ipn TaY 
Kv@jpwr kat éxet Spaua rhy Tadareiay eroinger, ev @ clonveyke 
Tov KixAwma épavta tHs Tadateias, tTotto de aivittéuevos eis 
Avoviciov: ameikave yap avtoy T@ KikAwm, émel cal avtds 6 
Avovdaios ovw wkvddpKer. 


1 of. 6. 271 b, Paroem. Gr. 2. 453, Plat. Symp. 185 ¢, Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 1.6 2 cf. Suid. O@pertaverd, Ael. V.H. 12, 44 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now that our conversation 
has reached this point, 


A song will I contribute to my love of you, 


in the words of the poet of Cythera. 


3,4? 


Aristophanes Plutus: Carton: Yes, Pll lead you with 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling and a criss-cross swing of the legs 
like this. Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous, chanting the bleats of sheep and malodorous goats, 
all rampant and gay, and you shall break your fast like 
he- goats. 


Scholiast on the passage : (1) ‘ The Cyclops’ ting-a-ling:.. .’ 
this comes from the Cyclops of Philoxenus, who makes the 
Cyclops play the lyre . . . He is parodying Philoxenus the 
tragedy-writer, who introduced Polyphemus playing the lyre. 
The word 

ting-a-ling 


is a sort of musical phrase and is instrumental rather than 
vocal. The words 


Come up, my little ones, come, with cries multi- 
tudinous 


are from the Cyclops of Philoxenus. Philoxenus is parodied, 
the dithyramb-writer who wrote about the love of the 
Cyclops for Galatea; and he imitates the sound of the 
lyre in his book with the word OperraveAd or ting-a-ling. 
For he introduces the Cyclops playing the lyre in order to 
win Galatea’s affection.—(2) Philoxenus the dithyramb- 
writer was with Dionysius in Sicily. It is said that he once 
seduced a woman called Galatea who was Dionysius’ mistress, 
and when he learnt of it Dionysius consigned him to the 
stone-quarry. Escaping thence he retired to the highlands 
of Cythera and there composed a drama called Galatea, in 
which he made the Cyclops Galatea’s lover, thus hinting at 
Dionysius, whom he likened to the Cyclops, because Dionysius’ 
sight, like his, was not of the best. 
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Ar. Plut. 296 XOPOS. jpets dé y ab (ntrhoouev Opertaverd 
Tov KixAwma | BAnxdpevot, c& TovTovl mivevTa KaTadaBdrtes | 


/ 7” -¥ / , 2a >, PS / 
Tnpav EXOVTA NAYaAVA T aAYpLa OpoTEpa 


~ € , a , , A \ / 
Kpaimad@yTa | jyovpmevov Tors mpoBariats, | eikH O€ KaTadapbovTa 
mou | péyay AaBdvres Hupmevov opnkicKoy exTUPrA@TAaL. 


Sch. ad loc. mhpay @xovra: (a’) birotévov ear) mapnypevoy 
kal tovto Td pynrév... (Bf) évrav0a 6 months maryviwda@s 
emiepet TA TOU Dirotévou eimdvtTos mhpay Pactra lew Toy KvkAwra 
Kal Aaxava eoOlew. otTw yap memoinne TY TOD KUKAwTos 
vrokpiThy eis Thy oxnvyy eicaydouevoy. euvnoOn d€ THS TUPADTEWS, 
@s ovons ev TH TWoinuatt.. . 


6 


Sch. Theocr. 1]. 1] .. . Kal Birdtevos thy KixAwra mote? 
mapauvbovuevoy é€avtdy em) TH Tis Tadarelas Epwrt Kal evTeddd- 
fevov Tois SeAdiow bmws amrayyelAwow adTh, bT1 Tals Movoats 
Tov Epwra aKElT aL. 


Plut. Q. Conv. 1.5 e€nretro mapa Socalw tmov Kal roy 
KvxAwma 


- 7 an 
povaals evpwvots tacbar 


no) Toy Epwra birdtevos. 


Diogen. 7. 82 
lal \ \ , 
Tup emt Oadov é€AOov 


A / A / 
éml TOY TAXEWS YiVoMEvav aT) TOV KUKAwTOS 7H peTapopA. 


8 


Ath. 13. 564e [w. &pwros]: 6 5€ Tod KuOnplov #:Ao0kévou 
KukAwy), épayv tis Tadatelas nal éemawayv avris Td KdAAoS, 
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Aristophanes Plutus (continued): CHorus: But bleating 
the Cyclops’ ting-a-ling, we will find you, my friend, keeping 
your sheep all dirty and drunken : 


with a scrip full of dewy wild potherbs, 
and when you’ve just dropped off to sleep we'll take a great 
burning skewer and try to put your eyes out. 


Scholiast on the passage: ‘With a scrip’ :—(1) This phrase 
also comes from Philoxenus; (2) here the poet playfully 
attacks Philoxenus’ poem where he makes the Cyclops carry 
a scrip or wallet and eat potherbs. For that is how he 
dresses the man who acts the Cyclops. And Aristophanes 
mentions the blinding, because it is found in the work of 
Philoxenus . . 


6 


Scholiast on Theocritus: And Philoxenus makes the 
Cyclops console himself for his love of Galatea and order the 
dolphins to take word to her that he is assuaging the pain of 
love with the Muses. 


Plutarch Dinner-table Problems: Sossius was asked in what 
passage Philoxenus says that the Cyclops 


tries to heal with the tuneful Muses 


the pains of love.! 


Diogenian Proverbs : 
the wood took fire ; 


a saying used of things that take place rapidly; the 
metaphor comes from the Cyclops, 


> 8 2 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: The Cyclops of 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in love with Galatea and praising 
1 cf. Philod, Mus. 80. 15. 9 K 2 cf, Hust. 1558, 15 
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TPOMAVTEVOMEVOS THY TUPAWOLY WavTA MAAAOV avTIS emavel } TAY 
opOarpay uvnuovevet, A€ywr wde° 

> , 

@ KANNLT POT WTE 

/ 4 
yvpuceoBootpuye Vadatera 
/ Q / 1 oR , 
Napttopwve, Garos* Kpwtav 


9 
Zenob, 5. 45 
7 + +¢ /, / tal 
oim p oO daipwy Tépatt avyKxabeipeer’ 


em Tav SucavacXeTovvTwy emi Tit SvTXEpEL Mpdymari A€yeTaL 7 
/ , f > ~ / a“ a > ae 

Tapoiuia. KukrAwy yap éort dpaua Pirotevov Tov mointov, ev @ 6 

’"Odvoceds mepic eels TH TOU KUKAwMos omnaralw A€yer “Olw’ KTA. 


10 
Suid. 
GOvaas: avTivan' 
TovTO Tapa birokevm 6 KixAw A€ye: mpds Toy "Odvacéa. ame- 
déxovt0” yap 7d ‘&vOa 5 mip Khavtes COUaoauev’ (Od. 9. 231) 


\ nn” ~ 2 ae > } cal ’ “~ > \ d > / 3 
Tapa TP Tointh elpjoGat emt Tay apvav, ovx) Se TH emePumiagauer 
voeto Oat. 


Sch. 77.9. 219 7 SiadAH tt Otoat ov ohdta, ws 6 Tipdeos 
tméAaBev Kal Pirdtevos, duolws TH juetépa ovvnbela, adAAa 
Bvuiaoat, Kal Sti OunAas Tas ewiOvouevas amapxas. 


11 


Synes. Hp. 121 ?Avacracly: “Odvaceds emebe TMoAvpnuoy 
Siapeivar avroy éx Tov omndatouv: ‘Téns yap eius Kad eis Katpdy 


1 Eust. omits Tad. (so Wil.) OdAos B: mss KddAAos 


2 mss amexdéxovrat 3 B-E: mss ameOvoauev 


1 cf. Diogen. 7. 19, Apostol. 12, 52, Ars. 379 2 ref. to 
39° 
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her beauty, foresees his blinding and takes great care to 
praise her for everything except her eyes, thus : 

O Galatea of the lovely face, of the golden hair, 
of the delightful voice, scion of the Loves 


Ne) 
| 


Zenobius Proverbs : 
With what a portent hath Heaven imprisoned 
me !2 
The proverb is used of those who are much perturbed at 
some unpleasant event. The Cyclops is a drama of the poet 
Philoxenus in which these words are used by Odysseus when 
he is shut into the Cyclops’ cave. 


10 2 
Suidas Lexicon : 


You sacrificed others; you shall be sacrificed 
yourself. 


This is said by the Cyclops to Odysseus in Philoxenus. 
It seems that they took Homer’s words ‘then we kindled 
fire and sacrificed’ to be said of the lambs and not to mean 
merely ‘to offer firstlings.’ 

Scholiast on the Jliad: The mark is because @vca ‘to 
sacrifice’ is not op@ata: ‘to immolate’ as Timotheus and 
Philoxenus took it in our present usual sense, but ‘to make 
offering’ simply, .and because by @vndaf are meant the 
offered firstlings. 


ex 14 
Synesius Letters 121: To Anastasius : Odysseus was trying 
to persuade Polyphemus to let him out of the cave—‘ For a 


the size of the stone at the mouth of the cave 3 cf. Paroem. 
Gr. App. 2. 10, Zon. 625 4 it is thought likely that this 
letter is based ultimately on Philoxenus’ Cyclops 
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uy oot mapetny ovK EvTUXODYTL TA eis THY OadaTTiOY ~ epara: GAN 
eyo Tot kal emwdas olda Kal Karadéa mous kal eparinas KaravayKas, 
als ovx eikds avtisxeiv ovde mpds Bpaxd thy Tadatemy. pdvorv 
brdotnh ov Thy Ovpay amoKiwjoat (wadrAdoy Se Toy Oupedy ToTOV: 
éuol mev yap Kal axpwrhpiov elvar palverat), eym Se emavntw cor 
datrov i Adyos Thy maida KaTepyacduevos: Tl A€yw KaTEpyacd- 
pevos; autThy exelyny dtopayva gor Sevpo moddAats W kt yevouevny 
ayayiyuwov: Kal Sehoetal cov Kal dvr Borna ee: ov & akKiy Kal 
Kareipavedon. &rap erage me TL Kal TowovToy eOpake, Bh) TOY 
Kwodiwy 6 ypacos anodns yeunta Kopn Tpvpaeon ka) Aovouery THS 
TmEpAs MOAAGKIS* KaADY OvY Ei TaYTa eiBerhoas, exophoeids Te 
kal éxmAvvets Kal evOupuac eras TO Swudtiov’ ert de KddAAuov, ef Kal 
orTepavous TAPATKEVAT ALO KITTOU TE Kal wlAakoS, ols cauTdy Te Kal 
THX TALdLKa avadjoaio’ GA\Aa TL diarpiBers; ovK eyyetpers HON TH 
Bupa > pos ovy Tadta 6 TloAvpmos ekexayxage Te doov edvvaTO 
méeylorov Kal Tw xelpe expornae: Kab 6 b mey ’Odvaceds Peto atdy 
tw) xapmovis oun exew Sti €avtr@ yphoatro xareAnloayvta TaV 
madikav meprececOa. 6 be, bmovyeverdoas autév, <2 Ovr:,’ epn, 
*Spiwurarov avOpamvoy Zoixas elvat Kal eykararer pimwevoy év 
pay nao” tAAo mevTot TL WOlKIAAE’ evOevde yep ovK amodpaceis.” 
6 pev ovv *Odvoceds (HdikeiTo yap ovTws) EuedAev Bpa THs 
mavoupylas ovncecOa. ot 5€, KixAwma pev byta TH ToAUN, 
Slovoy Sé tois eyxetphuaci, Sikn weTHAGE Kad vouos Kabetptev,* 
@Y pn mote av KaTayeAaoeas. e1 de Se? wayTws bmepexew TE TAY 
vdpuwv, GAG wh eywye elnvy 6 Tapadvwy a’tods Kal Tas Odpas 
KaTappnyvus Tov €ml Tois SegUMTALS OiKHUATOS. » . . 


12): 35p0s.(2) 


Hesych. peoadx eves: "Apiatropavys ono: “pevauxevas veKvas 
aoKkovs. 2 Sia Tov m® ypamréorv Megavxeves STL méaov av x ever 
aoKov Sete ri) BRspicpanh soma oxowvlov. mapwdet* S& Ta ev 


Pirokévov Bvpw. Evior Se Sia Tov 8 ypddovar decadyeves kad 
CBuaatxeves»® ob Karas. 


eS ieee 2 Dobr: ms ao@rous 3 Dobr: ms ¢ 
€ Dobr.-B: ms abdrod mele? mapeBdAdAovto 7d oY. Tpaywde? 


5 B sugg. Satipp 6 B, cf. Poll. 2. 136, Xenarch. ap. Ath. 
2. 63f. 
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wizard am I, who may prove a welcome aid to thee in thy so 
unsuccessful sea love-making. I know incantations and 
binding charms and philtres which Galatea can hardly 
withstand even for a little while. Only do thou engage to 
move the door aside— or rather this doorstone, which seemeth 
to me a very promontory—and I will subdue the maid and 
rejoin thee quicker than the saying of it. Subdue? nay, I 
will show thee herself lured hither by many a charm; and 
she shall be thy suppliant, and thou shalt play coy dissembler, 
Yet this much giveth me thought, lest the smell of the goat 
in the fleeces disturb a maid that lives softly and washeth 
herself many times a day. It were well then that thou 
shouldst both put all in order and sweep and wash and 
fumigate thy chamber, and better still if thou preparedst 
crowns of ivy and woodbine to crown thyself and thy love 
withal. O why tarriest thou? puttest thou not thy hand 
een now tothe door?’ Atthis Polyphemus burst out laugh- 
ing his very loudest and clapped his hands together; and 
Odysseus thought he was in transports of joy at the expecta- 
tion that his love should be his. But Polyphemus only 
chucked him under the chin and said ‘Noman, thou seem’st 
to be a mighty shrewd manikin and well versed in the affairs 
of life ; but now thou must fain broider thee a different robe, 
for from this place thou shalt not escape.’ Odysseus, who 
was truly being wronged, was in the event, we know, to get 
the advantage in knavery. But you, who are a Cyclops in 
strength and a Sisyphus in attempt, are caught by Justice 
and held fast by Law, both of which you perhaps despise. 
Yet if you must overcome the laws altogether, I only hope I 
may not be the one to undo them and break down the door 
of the prisoner’s hold... . 


121 Tue Syrian (?) 


Hesychius Glossary: peradxeves ‘ Mid-necked’ :—Aristo- 
phanes says ‘ wineskins, those mid-necked corpses.’ It is to 
be written so with the letter u, uecatdxeves, because the cord 
tied round it squeezes the neck of the wineskin in the middle. 
He is parodying the phrases of Philoxenus in the Syrian. 
Some authorities, however, write it with the 56, Secavyeves 
‘tie-necked’ and also <in the form Bucatxyeves ‘bung- 
necked’>, but incorrectly. | 


1 cf. #.M. 258. 29 
o9s 
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132 “Ypévatos 


Ath. 1. 5e [m. dpopaytas]: ra 8 ada nal wept tod Ku@nplov 
Pidotévov istopova: . . KAéapxos 5€ pyar Pirdtevoy mpodovd- 
Mevov ev TH marptd: Kal &%AAais méAeot wepiepxegOat Tas oikias 
> , a / v 3 U # 
&kodovbovvTwy avT@ maldwy pepdyrwy EAatov olvoy yapoy btos Kal 
&rr\a ndvopata’ emeita eigidvta eis tas GAAoTplas oiklas Ta 
époueva Tots BAAos &priew euBaddAdrAovTa wy éatl xXpela, Kal” 
oUTws eis EauTdy KuWavTa evwxeicbar. ovTos eis “Efegov KaTa- 

ft Sa | > ie , eae ts N ¢ Hh 

mAevoas evpwy Thy dWormA1ba Kevny éemvdeto Thy aitiav’ Kal 
pabwy br. may els yduous oauynydpactat Aovoduevos mapiv 
LkAntros ws Tov vuudioy, Kal weTa Td Setmrvoy daas buévastoy ov 
SENN TS: Lp Me , Vas 

I apxh 

/ a / 
Tape, Oey Naum potate 


mavtas e~uxayeynoev: ty 5¢ S8:OvpauBorods. Kal 6 v¥udios 
‘biddteve’ elwe, ‘kal avprov ade Serrvjoes’ Kal 6 biddtevos 
““Ay dWov’ py 6 uh WHAT Tis.’ 


14 
Ibid. 2. 35d [a. ofvov] 6 5& KuOfpios birdtevos r€yer 


b / Ss / 
EUPELTAS OlVOS TAUPWVOS 


15 


Antig. Car. Hist. Mir. 127 of AeAgod S5€ A€youow bri ev Ta 
Tlapydorw Kata Tivas xpsvovs Td Kwpvxiov palvecbat xpucoedés. 
51d Kal roy Pirdtevoy ovdels ky eikovoAoyeiv eto A€yove ovtws: 


bd \ \ x na 
avtol yap 61a Ilapvaccov 
ypuvaopopov Nupdéwy eicwm Oadapovt 


1 EH: mss xpvoopdpay N. €. Oadrduwy: Wil. xpucopdpwy 
vunpalwy elow Oadrdduwy 
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131 EpirHaLaMy 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on gluttony]: The same 
story 2 is told of Philoxenus of Cythera... According to 
Clearchus, whether at home or abroad Philoxenus used to 
take a bath and then visit other people’s houses accompanied 
by slaves carrying oil, wine, caviare, vinegar and other kinds 
of seasoning, dress with the required seasoning whatever was 
cooking for the owners, and then sink down exhausted and 
_ make a good meal on the spot. It was Philoxenus who on 
his arrival at Ephesus found the fishmonger’s empty, and 
being informed, when he asked the reason, that all the fish 
had been bought up for a wedding, took a bath and went 
uninvited to the bridegroom’s. When supper was over he 
sang—he was a dithyramb-writer—a wedding-song, that 
which begins 


O Marriage, most famous of Gods, 


‘and captivated all hearts. When the bridegroom said ‘ You 
must sup here to-morrow too, Philoxenus,’ he rejoined ‘I 
will, if the good things aren’t sold meanwhile.’ 


143 
The Same [on wine]: Compare Philoxenus of Cythera : 


fair-flowing musical wine 


15 
Antigonus of Carystus Marvels : According to the Delphi- 
ans, at certain times the Corycian cave on Mount Parnassus 
shines like gold. And so we must not suppose Philoxenus 
to be speaking metaphorically when he says : 
They themselves over Parnassus into the gold- 
roofed chamber of the Nymphs. . . 


1 this and other lyrics of various types may have formed 


an appendix to the Dithyrambs 2 see on Philox. Eryx. 
p. 346 8 cf. Eust. 1770. 9 
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16 
Ath. 10. 446a [m. ofvov]* 6 adrés now ’Avtiparns ev Tq 
Tpavuatia: ‘. , . mapadidou 0° etfs euol | roy 
apkeciyuLov 
ws @pack’ Evpintins. | —B. Edpimlins yap rodt’ epackev ;—A. 


GAAG Tis; | —B. birdtevos Symovlev. —A, ovdev Siadeper, | & rd" 


er€yxeis mw’ evexa cvAAGBTS mas,” 


17 


Theophr. de Ventis 38 [w. Zepvpov]: ave? 8 eviaxovd pév 
xetmeptos, Bev Kal 6 months ducal) mpoonydpevoer, eviaxod Se 
meTplws Kal padak@s, 5:d Kal dirdéevos 


aoelav 


aA UA 
avTOU METolnKE THY TVONY. 


18 


Plin. H.N. 37. 31 Phaethontis fulmine icti sorores luctu 
mutatas in arbores populos lacrimis electrum omnibus annis 
fundere iuxta EKridanum amnem, quem Padum vocamus, et 
electrum appellatum, quoniam sol vocitatus sit lector, 
plurimi poetae dixere, primique, ut arbitror, Aeschylus, 
Philoxenus, Euripides, Satyrus, Nicander. 


1, 


Ar. Nub. 335 STPEVIAAHS kal SQOKPATHS* ST. tav7’ &p’ 
érotouy Sypay NepeAay otpemtatyAay Sdiov dpudv, | mAoKduous 0 
ExatoyKepara Tup@ monuavovoas Te Ovédras, | elt depias, Siepas, 
yauwpors oiwvods depoynxeis, | juBpous 0 bddtwyv Spoctepav Nepedar’ 
eit?’ avT’ avTay Karémivov | KeaTpay TEeuayn meyaday ayabay Kpéa 
7 dpvidea Kixnray. 


1 there may be some hidden joke here besides the 
exaggeration 
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16 
Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on wine]: The same 
Antiphanes says in the Wownded Soldier: ‘ . . . hand 


over to me next 
the aider of limbs 


as Euripides called it.—&. Euripides called it that ?—A. 
Well then, who ?—BS. Philoxenus, of course.—A. No matter, 
my good man ; you're quibbling over a single syllable.’ 1 


17 


Theophrastus On Winds [on the Zephyr or S.W. wind]: It 
is sometimes a stormwind, hence Homer calls it dvcans or 
‘ill-blowing’ ; sometimes on the other hand it is moderate 
and mild, hence Philoxenus has spoken of its breath as 


sweet. 


18 


Pliny Natural History: After Phaethon was struck by 
lightning, his sisters were changed by their lamentations into 
poplar-trees which every year poured forth tears of amber 
on the banks of the Eridanus, a river which we call the 
Padus or Po; the amber is called electruwm because the sun 
is called lector or ‘Bright One.’ So have very many poets 
told us, the first of them, I believe, Aeschylus, Philoxenus, 
Euripides, Satyrus and Nicander. 


be 


Aristophanes Clowds STREPSIADES and SOCRATES: Str. 
Then that’s why they wrote of the ‘deadly light-shotten 
onrush of moisty clouds,’ of the ‘tresses of hundred-head 
Typhos’ and ‘storms a-pant,’ of ‘ethereal liquid ones’ and 
‘crook-taloned air-swimming birds’ and the ‘rains of the 
waters of clouds all dewy’—and for doing that they would 
guzzle on fricasséed thrushes and slices of eel ‘great and 
good.’ 
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Sch. ad loc... . tTadra dé cis biddtevov Toy 5iOvpayBoroidy, 
To yap 


/ 
TTPETTALYNAV 


outros elneyv. rel ody suvO€ros Kat moAUTADKOLS of SiBvpauBoro.ol 
xpavTa A€tecw, Kata Toy exelvwy CHAov Kal a’Tds TolavTats 
xpitat. Sndot oby &vtixpus dia 7d ekeotpaupevoy Thy a&ndlay 
TOUTwY eV TOLs TUVOETOIS. 


20 ’Extypappa 
Anth. Pal. 9.319 iArotévou: eis ‘Epuod & arma brep avednxe 
TAnwércuos Mupevs: 
Trn7rorepds <p>! 0 Mupeds ‘Epyav adetnpriov 
Epa 
(podpopots Onxev Trais o LloNuKpitew, 
dis 6€k aTrO oTabdiwy évaywvtos’? AANA TrovEtTE 
panOakov ék yovdTwv bKVOY ATWAAMEVOL. 
ats} 2 #: ms -oy, but 1. 3 must give a reason; évaywvios 
would naturally come to mean ‘ victorious’ in a heat (as of 
wrestling), ‘still in,’ ‘not knocked out,’ and thence would 


seem to have been transferred in that sense to a § final,’ 
as here 


1 the word seems to mean pleached, inwoven, or ‘shot,’ 
with light, but another Sch. (Suid. s.v.) explains it as 
‘turning the daylight or making to disappear’ 2 if this 
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Scholiast on the passage: ... This is directed against 
Philoxenus the dithyramb-writer; for the word 


light-shotten ! 


is his.?, The dithyrambic poets use compound and complex 
expressions, and so Aristophanes uses the same in emulation 
of them. Thus he makes clear the unpleasantness these 
authors show in their compounds owing to their disjointed- 
ness. 


20 INscrRIPTION 


Palatine Anthology: Philoxenus on a statue of Hermes 
dedicated by Tlepolemus of Myra. 


Tlepolemus of Myra, the son of Polycrites, set up 
this Hermes for a starting-post * unto the runners in 
the sacred races, because he had been victorious 
after twice ten furlongs; thrust soft sluggardry from 
your knees, ye runners, and hie you on.° 


does refer to P. of Cythera it must have come only in the 
2nd edition of the play, for he was only 12 in 423 3 the 
T. of Lycia of Paus. 5. 8. 11 (called ‘Hippocrates son of 
Thessalus’ in the Armenian version of Eusebius) is either a 
mistake or a different man ; the victory there recorded under 
256 B.C. was in a race ridden on colts 4 there is 
prob, a play on Hermes and herma ‘post’ or ‘cairn 5 the 
déArxos or long-race was sometimes as much as 24 furlongs ; 
in all but the shortest race the starting-post was also the 
turning-post 


SN 


API®PONO> 
Bios 


C.I.A. 1280 Mvnoipayos Mynotctpatov eo- 
tiuos Avotimov éxopnyour, “Apidpwv édidacker, 
llorvyapys Kwpwvos edidacker. 


API®PONOS 


¢ 
Tlatav eis Yylevav 


Ath. 15. 701f. wera tad’? H5n pmedAAdvtwyv Kal Huey avt- 

> a 4 / / / \ 

otacbat emeranAPoy matdes pepovtes 6 mev Tis OumiaTtHpiov 6 Be 

1 é Tov Ovuiatypiov ... Kal ex Tov AlBavwrod, Tois Beois 

maot Kal madocas eviduevos, emiamelcas Tov olvov Kal bovs Kata Td 

voutmov To émtxmpioy TO AombY TOU akpaTov T@ HiddvTi exmeiv 

? \ e , ~ ” } ¢ 

mast, tov eis thy Yryierav Tlatava doas toy moindevta imd 

>ApL v c H bvde-2 
Apippovos Tov Zikvwyiov TOVOE 


¢ - / _ \ an , 
Tryteva, mpecRiota pakapwr, MeTa GEV Val- 
OLULL TO NELTTOMEVOY 
Boras, od dé woe Tpohpwv cvvotKos eins: 
el yap TLS 7) TOUTOU KXapLs 7) TeKéwY 7? 
5 Tas icodaipovos avOpo- 
> ca) x , 
mots BaciArntdos apxas 1) TWOOwY 
1 gap of 9 ll. in ms * stone reads (1-2) uyera Bporotos 
mp. und gov (so Max.) vew (i.e. vatew), to Aormov Brov, (3) 
mpoppwy kuyeinv (Cuyelns or auvetns?), (4-5) 78 avOis n mA. 
Xap n Tex. 1d avis evdaimovos avOpwrovs, (6-8) apxas nrioppov 
Cuyins App. eAxeot (ic. Epxeat ?), (9-10) nde Tis and repr, 


(11) akoa reOavra: (12) petra Oia vye (13) xap. oaos (sic) 
3 Ath. omits 
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ARIPHRON 
Lire 


Attic Inscriptions [on a stone found at Athens]: 
Mnesimachus son of Mnesistratus and Theotimus 
son of Diotimus provided the chorus, Ariphron and 
Polychares son of Comon taught it.t 


ARIPHRON 


Pakan To Heattu 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: We were on the point of 
leaving the table when slaves entered with a censer and 
[frankincense TM a eae ],? he prayed to all the Gods and 
Goddesses, poured a libation of the wine and gave what was 
left, according to the custom of the country, to the minister- 
ing slave to finish up, sang the Paean to Health of Ariphron 
of Sicyon as follows : 


Health, eldest of Gods,‘ with thee may I dwell 
for the rest of my life and find thee a gracious 
house-mate. If there be any joy in wealth, or in 
children, or in that kingly rule that maketh men 


1 records a victory in the dithyramb competition; the 
‘teachers’ were the composers; the date is about 397 B.c. 
2c. Plat. Virt. Mor. 10; Frat. Am. 2, Max. Tyr. 13 °(7), 
Luc. Pro Lapsu 6, Themist. Or. 11. 151. c, and stone ap. 
Kaib. Epigr. 1027 (c. a.p. 200) 3 see opp. : the gap 
doubtless contained a libation-bowl, etc. and prob. musicians 
and the subject of the main verb, which apparently followed 
the citation, where there is another gap 4 or most honoured 
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ovs Kpugtols 'Adpoditas 
dpeuow Onpevouer, 
n el TUs adda Jeo0ev avo pw- 
Trout TépYes ) TOVoV 
aumvoa TépavTat, 
\ a , ps / / 
peta oeto, waxaip Tryiera, TéOanre 


/ \ / 77 / 3 ol 
TavTa Kal AXduTer Xapitwv dapors 

/ ‘ i A ? , ” 
aédev O€ ywpls ovTis Evdaipov Epuv.— 


Kal domagdpmeros nuas piroppd<vas» . 
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ARIPHRON 


like to Gods, or in the desires we hunt with the 
secret nets of Aphrodite, or if there be any other 
delight or diversion sent of Heaven unto man, ’tis 
with thy aid, blessed Health, that they all do thrive 
and shine in the converse of the Graces; and 
without thee no man alive is happy.— 


and then, after bidding us a hearty good-night.... 


1 Crus: mss Ath. oapes, dap, oap, Cod. Ottobon. oapns 
2 Ath. omits 
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HOATIAOT 
Bios 


Marm, Par. 68 ad’ ov IlodXvidos X<nrupBptavos 
SiOupauBSo evienoey “AOnvnow érn HAL... 
LPYOVTOS AUMUNO Lae ewe eee 


Diod. Sic. 14. 46 


Plut. Mus. 21 «xa@orov 8 ef tis TH pen YpHoCat 
TEKMALPOMEVOS KATAYVWOETAL TOY [1) YPwWMEevOV 
ayvolav, ToAXxBY av Tis POdvo. Kal ToV vodv 
KaTaylyvecKkeyv’ olov, Tav pev Awpiwvetwv tov 
‘Avtiyevioeiov TpoTOv KATAd PoOVvOUYTOD, ETELONTEP 
ov Xpovtar ait@: Ttav 8 ’Avtiyerideiwy Tod 
Awpiwvetov dia THY avTny aitiav: Tov 5é KLiOape- 
dav tod Tuuobeiov tporov, oyedov yap aro- 
mehoiTnkacw els TE TA KATTUMATA Kal els TA 
Ilonvidou roinpata. 


Ath. 8. 3852b [é« tov KaddoPévouvs Xtpato- 
y ’ / % ok \ 
vikov atrouvnpovevpata| IloAvidev dé cepvuvo- 
peévov ws évixnoe Tepobeov 0 padyntins avtod 
Dirwrtas ‘ Pavpalew’ Edy ‘et ayvoets StL ovtos} 
\ li ra , \ / ’ 
pev Wndiopata troret, Tuuodeos dé vomous. 


1 mss a’rds 
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POLYIDUS 
LIFE 


Parian Chronicle: From the time when Polyidus 
of Selymbria was victorious with the dithyramb at 
Athens a hundredand[..... years} in the archon- 
Ship Ofenc bona. f at Athens. | 


Diodorus of Sicily: see on Telestes p. 273. 


Plutarch On Music: In general, if we are to argue 
ignorance of a use from its not being employed, we 
shall condemn for ignorance many artists of the 
present day,—for instance, the Doro-Ionics who 
despise the Antigenidean style, and the Antigeni- 
deans who despise the Doro-Ionic; neither school 
uses the style of the other, Similarly we shall con- 
demn for ignorance the lyre-singers who despise the 
style of Timotheus; these have practically returned 2 
to the ‘patchwork’ music and the compositions of 
Polyidus. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [recorded sayings of 
Stratonicus from Callisthenes}: When Polyidus 
boasted one day of his pupil Philotas’ defeat of 
Timotheus, Stratonicus exclaimed ‘I am surprised 
that you do not know that Philotas writes bills 
presented and Timotheus acts passed.’ 3 

1 the lost date must lie between 398 and 380 B.C. 2 in 


the time of A.’s authority, perh. Aristoxenus 3 with a 
play on vdéuo, laws or ‘nomes’ 
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C.I.G, 2. p. 641. 3053 lapis prope Teon compertum : 
é6ofe Kywoiwy tots Kocpots Kal Ta TOdEL’ ETrELO?) 
‘Hpodotos Mnvodota xat MevexrAs Atovuciw 
’ , \ \ oh \ \ 
atootanbévtes tmoetBevtai tap THiwy mopti Tas 
» / / \ / \ a 
év Kpnta tondtas, kat dvatpiiyavtes Tov TAEloTOV 

A aA UA \ a 
Ypovoyv év Ta apa ode, OV povoy TaV amo Tas 
b) a > / > / 2 \ \ 
avaotpopas evtaEiavy amedveiEavTo adda Kal 
émedelEato Mevexrns peta xiOapas mrEovaKis Ta 
/ \ Alt \ a e n > / 

te TimoGéw xai Hodvidw cal TOY auav apyaiwr 
mToimrtav, Kabws mpoonKev avopi TeTadevpevo’ 
e/ = ? a r J ee e / > / \ 
ota av iaavte THiot Ott & Torts aTrobébeKTAL TOS 
TolovTos TaY avdpav, dedoxOar Emawéoat Tay TE 
Thiwv wodw él T@ ToLlovtos avdpas méurrat, 
omolws dé TOS Tpea Bevtas ‘Hpodotov cai Mevexrrv, 
OTL KANWS Kal EVTAaKTS EVdEdalUNKAYTL .. . 


IIOATIAOT MEAQN 


1 


EM. 164. 20 AraAas: bpos ArBdns* TloAvidos dé 6 5:0vpauBo- 
moos maplotnow avToy momeva yeyovevat, Kal pnow Sri wapa- 
yevouevos 6 Tlepoevs emepwrmuevds te bm’ avtod tls etn Kad 
nd0ev apixto, ered) A€ywv ovx reer, avayKn Betey avTGe 7rd 
THs Topydvns mpdawmov Kal areAlOwoev abrdév, Kal am abrod Td 
dpos *AtAas €xAOn. otw Auvxdppovos ev ‘Ymrouvjuart. 


2 


Arist. Poet, 16 [m. avayywplcews]’ tetdptn 5& H ex ava- 
Aoyispuov, olov ey Xonpdpais, brit Suoids Tis €AHAvOEV, Buotos Se 





1 cf. Tzet. Lyc. 879, Hxeg. Il. 182, 18 
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POLYIDUS 


Upon a stone found near Teos: Whereas Herodotus 
son of Menodotus and Menecles son of Dionysius 
have been sent ambassadors from Teos to the cities 
of Crete and have spent most of the time allowed 
them in our city, and have not only shown the 
good behaviour expected from visitors, but one of 
them, to wit Menecles, as became a man of culture, 
has given sundry tasteful performances to the lyre, 
as well of the works of 'Timotheus and Polyidus as of 
our own classical poets; it is resolved by the 
Directors and City of Cnossus that, in order that 
the Teians may know that the City has accepted the 
embassy of the ambassadors aforesaid, thanks be 
tendered to the city of Teos for sending the same, 
_and likewise to the ambassadors Herodotus and Mene- 
cles for their excellent behaviour during their visit. 


See also [Censorin.] Gram. Lat. 6. 608. 


THE POEMS OF POLYIDUS 


11 


Etymologicum Magnum: Atlas: A mountain of Libya. 
The dithyramb-writer Polyidus makes him out to have been 
a shepherd to whom Perseus one day came and (instead of 
being allowed to pass) was asked by him who he was and 
whence he came; whereupon, being unable to gain his per- 
mission by force of words, he must needs show him the 
Gorgon’s head and turn him to stone; and thus the mountain 
came to be called after him Atlas. This account is given by 
Lycophron inh Commentary. 


2 


Aristotle Poetics [on ‘recognition’ or ‘discovery’ in the 
drama]: The fourth kind is that occasioned by inference. 
For instance in the Zibation-bearers: ‘Someone has arrived 
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ovbels GAA’ H’Opeorns: ovTos pa eAnAvdey. Kad 7 MoAvtdov tov 
gopiotov mepl THs “Ipuyeveias’ elxds yap thy ’Opecrny cvaA- 
Aoylcacba bri h 7 adeAMYH eTVOy Kal ad’TPG cupuPalver Pveo Oar. 


. / a 

Ibid. 17 rovs re Adyous robs memoinuévous Set kal adrdy 
motovvta exTlBecbat Kabddrov, €10 otrws émecodiovy Kal mapa- 

/ / \ of = / °c a 
telverv, AEeyw Se ottws by Oewpeiobar +d KaPorov, oioy rijs 
"Ipiyevelas, tubelons Twds Kdpns Kal ahavicbelons adHAwS Tos 
Oicac, iSpuvOelans de els BAAnY xwpay ev 7 vduos Hv Tovbs E€vous 
Ovew TH 0EG, TavTHY aXe Thy lepwatynv. xXpdvyd toteoov TE 
adeAPS cvveBy erGety THs fepelas. 1d Se Sre dvetrAev 6 Oeds Sid 
tw’ aitlav+ €dAdety eet, ad ep’ bri Se, Ew Tod pvOov. eAPaY SE 

/ / 2 VA < > , > 

Kal AnpOels OvecOat weAAwY aveyvapicer, E10 ws Evpimidns €%0 
€ S75 > , X d > , Chie ¢ b) FA / \ 
ws TloAvibos eroincev, kata TO eikds eimay OTL OvK Bpa pmovov Thy 
adeApyy GAAG Kal abToy et TVOAVaL’ Kal evredOev 7 TwT pia. 


wept TEAAHNO® 7» TEAATAO® 
Plut. Reg. Apoph. 193 [m. ’Emapewadvial: amayyelAaytos dé 


Tivos ws “AOyjvalor orpaTevua Kawols Kexoounuevoy BmAas els 
TleAomdvynooy ameataAnkact, ‘TL obv’ elev ‘’AvriyeveiSas oréver 
Kawvous TéAAnvos avdrovs Exovros ;” Hy de avAnths 6 wey TéAANS 
KdktoTos, 6 be Avtiyeveldas KaAALOTOS. 


Zen. Paroem. 1.45 tetde ta TéAAnvos: ex) TOY okwTTIKay 
/ ig / / \ > \ > / a 
TiWeTat 7] wWapoimia. TéeAAny yap avdAntis eyévero kal perAay 
TONnTHs, Talyvia Te KaTéAiTev evppvOudTtaTa Kal xapw exovTa 
mAcloTHy Kal okoumata Kouvdtara. 


Ibid. 2. 15 ofros 6 TéAAnv eyéveto abAnths Kal weA@y ayuTo- 
TAKTWY TonTHs. peuyntat avtod Arxalapxos 6 Mecohvios. 


Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. 190. 151. 9 reAevrjoayros 
Anuntplov Tov Sknplov 7d BiBAloy TéeAAWos mpds TH Kepadrt 
avrod edpébn. 

1 mss add &€w rod Kaddov 
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TELLES, TELLEN, OR TELLIS 


who resembles me; nobody resembles me but Orestes ; 
therefore it is he.’ And there is the recognition of Iphigeneia 
in Polyidus the sophist, where Orestes naturally infers that 
as his’ sister has been sacrificed so he must now share her 
fate. 


The Same: Subjects already invented should nevertheless 
be sketched out in general by the poet himself before being 
arranged in episodes and worked out in detail. He should 
investigate the general plan, for example, of an Jphigeneia 
thus:—A young girl has been sacrificed and has then 
mysteriously vanished from the sight of her sacrificers and 
been transported to a country where it is customary to 
sacrifice all strangers to the God, and there become priestess, 
Some time afterwards her brother happens to arrive there. 
The fact that he has been sent there by the oracle for some 
reason, the purpose of his coming, is outside the story. 
However, he comes, is seized, and is about to be sacrificed, 
when he makes the recognition. This may be either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus, who makes him say very 
naturally that it was not only his sister, then, who was to 
perish by sacrifice—a remark which saves his life. 


on TELLES, TELLEN, or TELLIS 


Plutarch Sayings of Kings [Epaminondas]: When news 
was brought him that the Athenians had sent a newly- 
equipped army into the Peloponnese, he said ‘What of it? 
Does Antigeneidas weep and wail when Telles gets a new 
pair of pipes?’ Now Telles was as bad a fluteplayer as 
Antigenidas was a good one. 


Zenobius Proverbs : Sing the songs of 'Tellen :—the proverb 
is used of mockers or jesters. Tellen was a fluteplayer and 
lyric poet who left some sportive verse of excellent rhythm 
and remarkable charm, and some extremely witty jests. 


The Same: This Tellen was a fluteplayer and a writer of 
miscellaneous lyrics, who is mentioned by Dicaearchus the 
Messenian. 

Ptolemy son of Hephaestion: When Demetrius of Scepsis 
died, a copy of the works of Tellis was found beside his pillow. 
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wept ATSIMAXOT 


Harpoer. Avoipaxos: 2. OU peynuoveder AvKovpyos: €y T@ 
Tlep) rijs Avoiknoews ws evredovs peAoroLod. 


APISTOTEAOT> 
Eis ‘Eppecav 


Ath. 15 696a [m. TKortwr]: TovTwy AEX OevTwy 6 Anudxpiros 
Epn "ANAS pny kal To Ud TOU ToAvabeaTarou paper “A ptoro- 
TEAOUS €ls ‘Epuetay Tov ’AtTapvéa ov Talay eat, ws 6 THY THS 
aocBelas Kata TOD PNT opor ypadhy dareveryicas Anudpiros 
év CexdAegev ay» ad@s 4 maparKevac els tr’ _ Evpupedovros, ws 
aaeBovytos Kal &dovtos év Tots TveoiTiots donpepas els TOY Epuciay 
matava, OTt dé matavos ovdeutav Eupaciv Tape X Et TO arma, GAAG 
Tav cKoAlwy ev Tt Kal adTd elds eotiv, e& avris Tis Aékews 
prwveEpdy buiv roinow: 

>’ \ ifs / / 2 
Apeta troAvpoy0e yever Bporete, 
/ / 
Onpaua KdddoTOV Bi, 
n / / lal 
oas Trépt, TapUEeve, wophas 
a ¢ 
cai Oaveiy Farwtos év “EXAAL TOTMOS 
/ fal 
5 Kal TOVvOUS TAHVAL MaXEpoUsS axapaytas'® 
al Pp] \ / / 
Totov emt ppeva Barrets 
Kaptov toaavatov* ypuvcod Te Kpeiaaw 
Kal yovéwy wanaxavyntoLo GO Umvou. 
aA 3 ’ e \ , 
aev y evey at? Atos “Hpaxréns Andas te 
KoUpoL 
, 
10 1TOAN avéTAATADY Epyols 
\ 
gay aypevovtes Ovvapu'® 
gots d€ Tobas “Ayirevs 
’ oh. / 
Alas 7 ’Aida dopov 7AOov:7 


1H; mss areveyxduevos A. eis aidwre 2 P Bporewt, perh. 
rightly 3 so Diog: P -ros, Ath. Aneqté thes 4 Wil. and 
P: Diog. x. eis 40., Ath. x. 7° 48. 5 » P; others 3 of 
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LYSIMACHUS 
on LYSIMACHUS 


Harpocration Lexicon to the Attic Orators: Lysimachus :— 
mentioned as a second-rate lyric poet by Lycurgus in his 
speech On the Treasury.} 


ARISTOTLE 


To Hermetas 2 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [scolia or drinking-songs] : 
Democritus now remarked that the poem written by the 
most learned of men, Aristotle, to Hermeias of Atarneus, 
was not a paean as was asserted by Demophilus, who at 
the instigation of Eurymedon instituted the proceedings 
against the philosopher and laid the outrageous accusation 
of impiety, on the plea that he daily sang a paean in honour 
of Hermeias* at the common board of the Peripatetic School. 
‘As a matter of fact’ said he ‘the poem bears no resem- 
blance to the paean, but is a particular kind of scolion such 
as we have just been discussing, and this I will show you 
plainly from what it says: 


Virtue, laborious prize of mortals and noblest 
quest of life, ’tis the most enviable lot in Greece to 
die or suffer bitter toil unceasing for thy maiden 
beauty, such the heaven-rivalling fruit thou be- 
stowest on the mind; better than gold or high 
birth, better than soft-eyed sleep, For thee did 
Heracles, for thee did those other sons of Zeus that 
Leda brought him, bear much in vigorous search of 
thy power and art; for love of thee went Ajax and 
Achilles to the house of Death; and now for thy 


SICT ULC 8, v. 2°ctoptob. Fi. 1.42, Diog Ui: 6.9187 
(‘the hymn to Hermeias’), Didymus Berliner Klassikertexte 
i. 25 (‘ paean ’) 3 died 344 


Wil: mss 6 éx 6 P [cay d1é]rovtes 6. 7 Wil: mss ’Aldao 
dduous FA. P 09001 
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al , / 
oas & &vexev didiov 
an he / ” 
poppas Kat Atapveos evtpopos 
15 dehwou xnpwcev* avyas. 

Toiyap aoidipov € Epyols 

abavatov Té pv abdjnoovar* Movcar 

Mvapocvvas Ovyatpes, 

Avos Eeviov céBas avEov- 

/ 
20 cat didias Te yépas BeBatov. 
eya pev ovK olda ef Tis Tt KaTideiy ey TovTOLs SUvaTat mataviKdy 
idiwua, capa@s duoroyovytTos Tod yeypapdtos TeTEAEUTHKEVaL TOY 
‘Epmetay 5. wy elpncey. . . ove Exe 6’ ovde Td Tatavindy émippnua, 
Kabamep 6 eis AUoavdpoy Tov Sraptiatnv ypadeis bvTws watdy, ov 
not Aodpis ev Tois Saulwy érvypapomévois “Qpois adecOat ev Sauyw. 
. GAAG why Kal adTds ’ApictoTeAns év Th “AtoAoyla THs ’Age- 

Belas, ei wh Katépevorat 6 Adyos, pnaly: ‘Ov yap &v mote Eppela 
Ovew ws &9avaTw mpoatpovpevos ws OvnT@ uvjwa KaTecKxevaCoy Kal 
aOavatiCew thy piow Bovdrduevos émitaplos by timats éxdocunoa 


Td Cooma». 3 
EPMOAOXOT (?) 


Stob. Fl. 98. 66 [m. tod Biov, bt: Bpaxds wal evTedAns kal 
ppovtidwy avauertos|: “Epuordxou* 
b] / e n / > \ bya 
ATEK APTOS 0 TAS Btos ovdev EV Ov 
TLSTOV TAAVATAL TUYTLXLALS évt,? 
érmis d€ Ppévas Tapabapovves, TO S€ MéAXOV 
axplBas 
oidev ovoels Ovatos OTA béperar’ 
5 ayTimvel é TONNAKIS qu 
Tuxtas dewd Tis avpa‘® 
Oeds 5€ Tavtas év <tTe> KLVbv- 
voow évy T aTats KUBepva.” 
1 Diog. P omit rai P xwpnoev * aolSimov Ath. P: 
Diog. -uos (and a@dvaror) avd. Wil: mss avé. from below 


3 Kaib: mss éxoouhoato, éxdomovy 4 mss also ‘EpuoAdou, 
but Phot. -Aoxos 5 Hs: mss ouvtuxlaow 6 Pflugk-B : 
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HERMOLOCHUS (?) 


loved beauty Atarneus’ nursling! hath made the 
sun’s light desolate. Therefore shall the Daughters 
of Memory cry him famous for his deeds and to live 
evermore, and magnify the God of Host and Guest 
and extol true friendship. 


Now I do not know whether anyone can see anything here 
characteristic of the paean. The writer clearly admits that 
Hermeias is dead . . ., and there is no paeanic refrain as 
there is in the real paean to the Spartan Lysander which, in 
his book entitled Annals of Samos, Duris declares is sung 
in that city , . . And moreover Aristotle says himself, in 
his Defence from ‘the Accusation of Injrety—if the speech is 
genuine—‘‘ If I had intended to sacrifice to Hermeias as an 
immortal being I should not have built him the tomb of a 
mortal, nor if I had wished to make him a God should I have 
honoured his remains with funeral obsequies.”’ 


HERMOLOCHUS (?) 


Stobaeus Anthology [that life is short, of little account, 
and full of care]: Hermolochus :? 

All life is inscrutable, wandering amid events with 
nothing sure. “Tis hope cheers on the heart; no 
man born knoweth certainly whither he goes; and 
often enough there bloweth a dire wind contrary to 
success, Yet in danger and calamity God is ever at 
the helm. 

1 Hermeias 2 or Hermolaiis ; called Hermolochus by 
Stobaeus ap. Phot. Bibl. 167 (p. 117 init. Bek.) ; hardly to be 
identified with the Hermodotus of Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 24, Stob. 


Fl, 60. 3, still less with the Hermocles of Ath. 15. 697 a, 
6. 253; it may well come within the scope of this book 


mss dyrimyees and arux las 4 TeneP B: mss Oeds . . 
xuBepya Qvrimver . . . avpa <re> EH (B. suppl. ye) ivBOe 
voow év 7 &ras B: mss nuvdvvois ae 
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ATKO®PONIAOT MEAQN 


1 


Ath. 13. 564a [m. &pwros] mpds dAnOciay yap, Kabamep pyar 
KAéapxos €v TH TpwTy THY "Epwrik@v, Avoppovliny eipnrevas 
pnoly 

ovUTE Tatoos 4 appevos oUTE mapOévev 

TOV Xpvaopopav ouode yuvarKe ay Badin ney 

Kahov TO Tporwmor éav a) Koo mtov mepuKn'? 
n yap atows avOos émotretpet. 


2 


Clearch. ap. Ath. 15. 670e [Sia rl, ray eorepaywuevwy eay 
Aunta 6 orépavos, épav Aéyovrat]: h uadrdrAov bp dy olovtral re 
kal mpos &AnOeray Thy THS Wuxis Kéouoyv eoKvAEvyTal, ToOvTOLS Kal 
Toy TOU THmaTos Kdcuov rd TOV maBous e~ayduevot TKUAEVOYTES 
Eavrovs avatiWéacw ;2 mas 8 6 épay TodTO Spa pév,® uh mapdvros 
5€ Tov epwuevov TH 4 eumodav moretrat Thy avdbeciv. Sev Av- 
koppovlins Toy épavta exeivoy aimdAoy éroinoe A€yovTa’ 
Awe / , LW 4 
TOO avaTiOnut aot pooov 
\ > / \ / \N / 

Kadov avabewa? Kal TédLAa Kal KUVvéaV 

Kal Tay Onpopovov Noyxid’, eet pot voos 
adda KéxuTar 


éml TAV Xdpicr dirav raid ’“Axcaxarnriba.® 


wept RENOKPITOY cai BENOAAMOT 


Perc) Sout ero 7 a0 [7 Aoxpav]: éyéveTo 
Aoxpos ERevoxpitos, tupr0os x yeveTns mrointns. 


Leavy uh and mepvxn Mein.—B: mss aAAd and -xre 


2 Mus: mss xal rovrois cal and ka) oKvAEvoyTEs 3 Schw. 
inserts mapdvros, but cf. the ellipse before ei 5 un 4 mss Tod 
5 Oas.-H: mss vénua $§ Wil: cf. Ap. Rh. 4. 1491, Anacr. 
18. 3: mss maida kat kaday 
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LYCOPHRONIDES 
Poems 


1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on love]: According to the 
Ist Book of the Erotics of Clearchus, Lycophronides truly 
says: 

Neither in lad nor golden lass 4 nor yet in buxom 
dame is the face fair which is not modest, for beauty 
is engendered of a proper shame. 

92 

Clearchus in the Same [why, when a man’s wreath comes 
apart, we say he is in love]: Or is it rather that lovers are 
betrayed by their passion into despoiling themselves of a 
bodily adornment to dedicate it to one who has despoiled 
them, as they rightly think, of a spiritual? That is what 
every lover does if the beloved be there; and if not, he 
dedicates it to whoever is—which is the reason why 
Lycophronides makes his lovesick goatherd say : 

This rose, with my cap and shoes and game- 
slaying javelins, is my fair offering to thee,? though 
my thoughts lie otherwhere, to wit on the lass 
Acacallis whom the Graces love so well. 


The following passages refer to poets of whom some 
certainly and all possibly come mithin the scope of this 
book 
on XENOCRITUS and XENODAMUS 

Heracleides of Pontus [on Locri]: Xenocritus, a 
poet blind from his birth, was a Locrian. 


1 Ut. wearing gold (7t.e. ornaments) 2cr. .Enilostr. 
Vi. Ap. 5.15 K 3 prob. a wayside effigy 
Als 
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Plut. Mus. 9 THs OevTépas d€ (KaTacTdcEws TOV 
TEpL THV poveveny év TH Srdpty) Oaryras ° TE c 
Dopruvios Kal Revddayos 0 Kv61jpt0s Kal Fevo- 
KplTOos 0 Aoxpos Kat Tlodvprnaros o 0 Koropeveos 
Kal Landdas 0 o “Apyetos Madara, aitiay éxovow 


nryewoves yever Oar... noav 6 o Tepl Oarnyrav 

-— \ f / 
Te Kal Fevodasiov Kal Fevoxpetov mounral TaLa- 
YOU =, aNot dé evddapov UTOPXNMATOV 


TOLNTHY yeyoueva pact Kal Ov TALaVOD, kab arrep 
Iparivas: kal avTov d€ Tov Fevodapov a aro pn 
poveveT at dopa, 6 ear! pavepas UropXnpa. mepl 
€ Fevoxpitou, OS VY TO ryévos ex Aoxpav év 
‘Irania, appro Byteirat EL TaLaveov TOUNTHS 
yéyover’ npwikas yap UTolécess TOL MAT OY ex ov- 
tov moimtny yeyovévat daciy avtov: 810 Kat 
tas SiOupauBovs Kadeiy adtov Ta TOU Lar aL.” 
peo BUTEpov dé 77 mrLKiG dnoiv o I'rXad«Kos 
Oarnrav Bevoxpitov yeyovévat. 


Plut. Mus.6 terevtatov de epixrertov pact 
KiB ap@dov ViKHoAL ev ANaxedaipovt Kadpveca, TO 
yévos dvta AéoBiov' tovTov 6é TeXevTHAOAaYTOS, 
Tédos AaBety Nea Bios TO cUVEXes THS KATA THY 
KiOapwdiav dtadoyis. évior O€ TWAAV@pmeEvot vost- 
Covot Kata Tov avTov xpovov Teprravépw ‘In7e- 
vakta yeyovévary daivetar 8 ‘Inrwvaxtos Kal 
IlepixXertos vy mpecBuTepos. 


mept MTIAS 


Suid. Mvia‘ Zrapriates, TolMnTpta. Upvous eis 
"ATroA\Nwva Kal” Aptepty. 


1 mss Hpwikay y. trobécewy mpayuata éxovtay 2 mss ras 
' Sarob€oets 
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MYIA 


Plutarch Music: The second establishment of 
music at Sparta is best ascribed to Thaletas of 
Gortyn, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, 
Polymnastus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos . 
Thaletas, Xenodamus, and Xenocritus were com- 
posers of paeans .. though according to some 
authorities, as for instance Pratinas, Xenodamus 
composed hyporchemes and not paeans, There is 
actually a song of Xenodamus’ on record, which is 
obviously a hyporcheme .. As to Xenocritus, who 
was by birth of Locri in Italy, it is questioned 
whether or no he was a composer of paeans, because 
we are told that he wrote poems on ‘heroic’ subjects, 
and that some writers therefore called his works 
dithyrambs. According to Glaucus, Thaletas was 
an older contemporary of Xenocritus.* 


Plutarch Music: We are told that the last lyrist 
to win the prize for lyre-song at the Spartan Carneia 
was a Lesbian called Pericleitus;? his death put an 
end to the continuous succession of Lesbian singers 
to the lyre. Some writers are mistaken in making 
Hipponax a contemporary of Terpander. The truth 
would appear to be that he comes later even than 
Pericleitus, 


on MYIA 


Suidas Lexicon: Myia:—A _ Spartan  poetess 
Hymns to Apollo and Artemis. 


1 cf. Diog. Laert. 4. 15, where (on the authority of 
Aristoxenus) he is called Xenocrates, perh. rightly eur. 
the last Lesbian lyrist to win. . . was P. 
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mepi MYNNH 


Joh. Gram. a. Alorjtbos i. 22 (Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 
2 p. 208) xéypyvtar 6€ abt Large, ’Ad«aios, 
Movva, cat adXot. 


Tept OEANOTS 
Suid. @eave’ Aoxpis, AXvpiKy. acpata Aoxpika 
Kal eX, 


Rust. 1. 2. 327.10 ws 5€ nat QOeave tes yuri 
Aoxpis XupLKH Hv, (oTOpodaww ot Tadatot. 


For SPENDON see vol. i, p. 29. 
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THEANO 


on MYNNA(?) 


Johannes Grammaticus On the Aeolic Dialect : This 
dialect is used by Sappho, Alcaeus, Mynna,! and 
others. 


on THEANO 


Suidas Leaicon: Theano:—A lyric poetess, of 
Locri. Locrian songs and lyric poems. 


Eustathius on the Jad: According to the old 

writers there was also a Theano of Locri, who was 
a lyric poetess.? 
1 variously emended to Myia (‘Fly,’ a nickname of 
Corinna), Melinna (7.e. Melinno, a first-century writer of 
Aeolic verse), and Erinna (a poetess of uncertain date but 
prob. Alexandrine) 2 according to Clem. Al. Sér. i. 80. 
3 on the authority of Didymus 7. Muéayopixjs pidrocopias 
Theano was the first writer of poetry 
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AAEXIIOTA 
1 


Zen. 5. 99 viv} 5€ Ceol pdkapess TotTo émiAeyovTa of 
pawdol, ws kad of KiBapwdo} 
ara avat udra yaipe.” 


Kust. Z/. 239.19 ioréov 5¢ Sri ee Tov SAAAX &vat’ sep 
évrav0a mapa TP month (2. 360) Ketrar apyn ris ekodiov Kibapw- 
dixod TH ‘GAAG &vak,’> ws iotope? ATAtos Atovictos. 





os AAKMANO® 


) 2 
Ox. Pap. 8 
b) 7 
Taig IS CATT UTE, nas CL ORR ere ae 
” > / / ’ fee fa 
nvOopev és peyadas Aapatepos évvé édooat 
, / 

Taicat wapevixal, Tatcat Kana EupaT eyoicat 
KaNa pev Eupat éyolaat, apiTpeméas b€ Kal 

7 

Sepals re sats 
mplaTo €& éXéphavTos lonv ToTeotKoTas aiy| Aa 


3, 4 


Prise. 1. 20 Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro Aeolico 
digamma ponitur u ; quod sicut illi solebant accipere digamma 
modo pro <u, modo pro>* consonante simplici, teste Astyage, 
qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus ut in hoc versu: 


4 


5 


1 mss Zen. atv, Hesych. and Phot. viv 5& deol uw. Trav eo OA GY 


updova eore 2 mss GAN’ &vak KrA, mss also péya x. 
3 mss G@AAd GAN’ &vat “cf. Callim;” By sates 
5 Ait[ya?: cH 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 
{t 
Zenobius Proverbs; ‘And now, ye blessed Gods’; this 


is the epilogue of the rhapsodes or reciters of epic verse ; 
compare the phrase used by the singers to the lyre: 


But all hail, O Lord.? 


EKustathius on -the J/iad: It should be noted that from 
this phrase ‘But, O Lord’ comes as.a beginning of an 
exodium or end-piece in singing to the lyre the words 
‘But, O Lord. . .,’? as we are told by Aelius Dionysius. 


— 


ALCMAN (2) 
2 


From a 2nd century Papyrus: 


. among the dead, we are come to the temple 
of great Demeter, nine in number, maidens all, 
clad all of us in fair robes, in fair robes clad and 
bright shining necklaces of carven ivory like the 


daylight * to behold 


3, 4 


Priscian Principles of Grammar: So true is it that w is 
put for the Aeolic digamma [w, written F]. Just as they 
tcok digamma sometimes as uw and sometimes as a simple 
consonant—witness Astyages, who shows it in both the 
uses, as in the verse 


1 cf. Hesych. viv 5& Oeol, Phot. adr’ avat 2 Apollo ; cf. 
Timoth. Pers. 3 the rest is lost 4 or perh. [the snow 
on] Etna 
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/ / / 
ovopevos 1 FerXévay éEXtKwTrida 


sic nos quoque pro consonante simplici habemus u_ loco 
digamma positum ut ‘At Venus haud animo nequicquam 
exterrita mater.’ est tamen quando idem Aeoles inveniuntur 
pro duplici quoque consonante digamma posuisse, ut : 


Néotopa? 6¢ Fa maidos . . . 


Ibid, 22 Digamma Aeoles est quando pro nihilo in metris 
accipiebant, ut: 


dupes © Ferpnvav: trode yap Géro Maca Niyera.® 


est enim hexametrum heroicum. 


6,-7,-8;-9, 10 


Apoll, Synt. 335 ameipanis yap Ta Awpika Sid WiAay aytt- 
oTolyay Tas TuvaAroIpas Toretrat 4 


Ko TokoTas ‘Hpaxréns— 
KadMLoT UTaUNEév °— 

Ka peyaoberns Acavata &— 
Medadpurroda 7 ‘ApiroAuKov te— 
” \ / Pe Q / 7) 
apxor mev yap «’ 0 Opaciwv 


11 
Et. Mag. 579. 19 MevéaAas: 
Mevéras te k Ayapéuvor 8 


a / a 

ard Tod Mevédaos: auplBodror elte cvyxomi MevéAas as® AopvAas, 
/ lot t 

elre Kpaget TOO o kal a eis a makpdy, ws eAdéao eA€ta, KTA. 


1 # (Prise. read 6F.), cf. Alc. 82. 6: mss also érdpevos 


(glossed aspiciens), d¢. 2 mss also Néorops 3 preceding 
words ¢.g. &AAot mev” Apna plrevti “ one ms marg,. ’AAKuavos 
5 B: mss taravAev § Ahr: mss xa pey amevhoaca val a, 
Kauey acbevnoacay, ameyhoaca 7 Bek: mss Ko@paclwv 
8 mss ral Ay. 9 B: mss kat 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 


waiting for Helen of the glancing eye 


—so we too have wu as a simple consonant like digamma, 
for instance in ‘But mother Venus afraid for good reason.’ 
Sometimes however, the Aeolic writers are found to have 
used digamma for a double consonant, as: 


but Nestor from his son 


5 


The Same: The Aeolic writers sometimes neglect digamma 
in metre, as: 


but we [love] peace; for this hath the sweet clear 
Muse ordained for herself.+ 


For it is an heroic hexameter. 


Oy (ga, Jaa LO 


Apollonius On Syntax: Very frequently in Doric, synaloephé 
or the coalescing of two vowels is made with the correspond- 
ing unaspirated consonant ; compare” 


and bowman Heracles— 
to flute a fine accompaniment— 
and the great-mighted Athena— 
Melampus and Harpalycus— 
for the bolder man would rule 
LI 
Etymologicum Magnum: Menelas : 
Menelas and Agamemnon 
from Menelaiis ; it is doubtful whether it is by syncope like 


Dorylas, or by crasis of o and a into @ like éAétao eaééa, ete. 


1 the preceding words were perh. ‘Others love War’ 
2a marginal note to one ms ascribes all (or the first?) 
of these to Aleman; with the last cf. Alem. 91, which may 
belong to the same passage 
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12, 13 


Apoll. Pron. 328B 7 yap tv dp07js tacews otoa evOciav 
onuatver mapa Awpiedar 
kal tv Atos Ovyatep peyanod beves 
eyxAivouern 5€ aitiatiKny: 


/ 
Kat Tv pidummov €Onkev. 


14 
Hesych, 


’Evetidas TaAws stTepavapdpas 


ard Tis wept Toy ’Adplayv ’Evéridos'! diapepovar yap éexel. 


15, 16 


Hephaest. 15 [mw. admodecéws métpwr]’ BpaxuveatdAnkta 5 
Kadetta: boa ard Bimodtas éml BAw mod) meuelwrat, ofov em 
iauBiKov 

BG) @ 9 9 5 \ / 
ay aut és olxov tov KXenoitTe. 
évytav0a yap 6 oinmw mods avi bAns lauBixns Keira Sitodias. 
bmepraTddnkra dé boa mpos THE TeAElp mpowéAaBe pepos Todds, 
olov éml iauBixod 
gs 2 @ / lal 
el w@Te TUcTayw AVOEiCa ” 


~ > a ; 
TOUTO Mey OUY TVAAGAHH ® mepiTTevet. 


17 
Ath. 11 (vol. 3, p. 16 Kaib.) [a. mornpiwrv]: adrés ye why 5 


Zevs Tis HpaxAéous yevéoews akiov nyeirat d@pov “AAKunyn 


1 Mus.—B: mss orépay. (sic) and as separate gloss ’Evipdpw 
amd THS KTA. Siadeper y. é. 2 Wil: mss é rarvoccakwAvdeioa, 
&T arvooddw Aveloa, dot’ amd mugoddAw Avetoa: Sch. paraphr. 
amd magodAov Avéetaa = % Consbr: cf. Choer. 66. 5 (mucadAw) : 
mss guAA, wAelovt . 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 
12,131 


Apollonius Pronouns: For when the pronoun 7¥ ‘thou 
has the acute accent it is the nominative in Doric: 


and thou, great-mighted daughter of Zeus 
but when enclitie, the accusative: 


and made thee a lover of horses. 


14 
Hesychius Glossary : 
Enetic colts that have won in the race 


from Enetia or Venetia on the Adriatic Sea; for the colts of 
that country are particularly good. 


15, 16? 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the classification of 


metres]: They are called brachycatalectic when a dipody 
is short by a whole foot, as in the iambic line: 


Come again to the house of Cleésippus. 


Here the foot -oimmrw stands for a whole iambic dipody. 
Hypercatectic metres are those which have part of a foot 
in addition to the last, as in the iambic: 


I will go like a [calf] freed from the nose-ring. 


Here there is a syllable too many. 


Li? 


Athenaeus Doclors at Dinner [on cups]: Why, Zeus him- 
self thinks a cup a worthy gift for Alemena in honour of 


1 cf. Id. Synt. 131-2 chic Epit. Heph. 361. 17 Cons., 
Sch. Heph. 114 C, Phot. and #.M, boodkous, Arc. 51, Hesych. 
booakos and TUT TAXOS* EvAov KaumbAov Tots udoxos TEpt TOUS 
MuKTipas TiWeuevoy KwAdoY OndAdcew ‘a curved piece of wood 
put round the muzzles of calves to prevent their sucking’ 
3 cf. Plaut. Amph. 260, Ath. 11. 474 f. 
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LYRA GRAECA 
SvOjvat moThpiov, 9 map’ CAAKuar>+ "Auditptwrt elxacOels 
5ldworv, 
& 0 vmodeEapeva Oancato 
Vpvaeov aiiya ToTNpLoV. 


18 
Et. Mag. 420. 40 Sw: mapard ddw 7d apecKw* 
adov pirov 6s K ew abnor.” 


\ X > / ¢ / 
Ta yap aperkovTa ndEea. 


19 


Stob. Hel. i. 2. 831 [871 Oeds Syustoupyds Tay byvTwy Kal di€rres 
To bAov TH THS Mpovolas Ady@, Kai wolas ovolas brapxet] 


¢ / 4 a) \ ” 
Tuvewpes uaxapas, Macar Atos exyovot, 
abOirous aovdais.3 


20, 21 


Et. Mag. 417. 12 ioréoy 871 7d HNL. . . of Awptets axt 
Aéyovet 51a Tod a: 


9 / / la) 
aye Miya peya capa 
ToutéaTtiy brov Tov Alxa Td heya uynpetoy, Kal 
9 € yh 
ayt 0 KELVOS 
"A uditpvavidas 


1 H (preceded by two quotations from Hom. and followed 
by one from Stes., cf. 13. 600 f.): mss dep “Amoitpverr 
2 B-E: mss és xev &3.: Pors. piA@  *% mss Movoat: or omit 
as incorporated gloss ? 
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ANONYMOUS: ALCMAN (?) 


the birth of Heracles, giving it her when he is appearing in 
the shape of Amphitryon [in Aleman : 


and she took the golden cup and forthwith looked 
at it in wonder. 


18s 


Etymologicum Magnum dw ‘to please’: from aw ‘to give 
pleasure’ ; compare 


I pleased the friend who pleased me. 


For things which give pleasure are 75éa ‘ pleasant or sweet.’ 


19 


‘Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Let us hymn the Blessed Ones, ye Daughters of 
Zeus,” with songs immortal. 


20, 21 


Etymologicum Magnum: It should be noted that the 
Dorians say ax: for 7#xs ‘where’; compare 


where the great tomb of Lichas 
and 
where the famous son of Amphitryon ® 
1 perh. elegiac (Callimachus ?) * the Greek has ‘ye 


Muses daughters of Z.,’ but the word Muses is perhaps a 
gloss 3 Heracles 
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os SATISOTS 4 AAKAIOT 


22 


Heph. 86 rerp&uerpoy 5€ katadnktixdy émiwvixdy, > Thy wey 
mporny exer iauBicny, Aro Ekdonuoy } Ewtdanuor, thy de Sevtépay 
iwvikhy } devtépay mawvixny, Thy de Tplrnyv Tpoxaixhy éEtdonuoy 4H 
éexntdonuoy, eita thy ex tpoxalov Kal rijs adiaddpov KatdKAeida, 
olov: 


a > / Siu > / + A 4 1 
TEOUTOS Els OnBais Tais apwaTera OKNMEVOS 


la! \ ’ 
Manus pev évvn Eéttov EXole aT aTpaKT@ 
/ ¥ 
divov.” 


23 
Plut. Garr. 5 nal ordre: rhy tAvotovt ® rede kal xa pir: 
\ a 54 \ 4 
.. Kab KHvov éyw pat FrordoKwv 
Moicay ev Nayepev.4 


24 
Apoll. Pron. 97.4 Aiorets Bue 
.. Gra Tis Ape Saipov 


25 
Hdn. ap. Cram. 4.0, 3. 239.28 of yap AioAeis A€youor may 


Ta), was mais? 
lal ’ a 
TALS O X@wpos* 
tiva Wwpev OTs wadvra. ft ® 


2 


1 mss @fBas, apudterot doin H, = éAAotwa = etAovea: 


mss €xo10’ mss also é’ 3 -AAKalov? 4 B-H: mss 
KaKelvoy yap eyd haut lomAoKduwy and Aayety 5 suppl. E# (cf. 
context) 5 an example of may ‘all’ perhaps underlies 
this 
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ANONYMOUS FRAGMENTS 


SAPPHO or ALCAEUS (?)} 


22? 

Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the combination of unlike 
elements]: The epionic catalectic tetrameter has the first foot 
an iambic, either of six or of seven ‘times,’ the second an 
- ionic or ‘second’ paeon, the third a trochaic of six or of 
seven ‘times,’ and then the close, consisting of a trochee and 
a doubtful syllable, for instance: 


Such was [my] son when he entered Thebes in 
his chariot ; 


and 
Malis was a-spinning, twisting the fine thread 
from her distaff. 
23 
Plutarch Garrulity: Observe the charm of . . .° 


And I say that he hath a fair dower of the violet- 
tressed Muses. : 


24 


Apollonius Pronouns: The Aeolic writers use the form 
Gur ‘to us’; compare 


but to us some God 


25 


Herodian in Cramer’s Oxford Inedita: For the Aeolians 
say wav for may, and mais for mas; compare 


all the place 


4 


1 See also Scolion below, p. 564 2 cf. Ht.. Mag. évyvn 
(Hdn. 2: 302. 14) 8 the mss say Lysias, but this cannot 
be right ; prob. Alcaeus 4 the mss are corrupt 
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26 
Hdn. 2. 932. 20 oe: . . H5n pévror Alodrets nal ev amdap 
mpopops Sia TOO 1 avTd aropatvovTat 
ows yap apEato+ 


tows avaroyarepov ws SelxvuTat ev TH ep) Emippnudrwv. 


27 
Cram. .4.0. i. 63. 29 [m. rod Sea Od. 4. 794]: 7d BE v mpd 


Tod Simdod oddemamore evploxerat, ef uh) udvov ev TP pos... EvOa 
of AioAeis dvadoywrepol elo 

” 

bywos 
A€vyortes kal 


Kat ivnrov opéwv. 


28 


Ibid. i. 327. 3 7d yap dpa Sevrépas mev as mpddnaov, GrAX 
kal mpatns, ws SjAov ex THS AloAtdos Siad€xtrov: ws yap awd Tod 
oik@ 7 meToX Cotkers>+ (Alc. 88): oftw amd rod bpG <bpeis)* 


GNX w TavT émopers "Ade. .? 


29 
Tbid. i, 208. 13 [Spas rotro wap’ AioAedor OnAuKas A€yerat’ 
avadéxeTat KAlow axdrovOoyv OnrvKg yever . . Guowov TE Hos: 


elta f yeviki’ 
idpws <dvc>opudportépa * 


avr Tod iSpobs, as ‘ MéAwyxpos aldws &tios’ (avr) aldods).4 


1 mss here aptdrw, Kad. Mpoo. gives -aro: B cf. Sch. Soph. 
At, 257 2 B: mss epopeis “AA. 3 £, cf. with B Hesych. 
dupa ddun* Aak@ves: mss [pHs auddrepa BLU sc ile AaAC, ed xs 
mss @s MeAdyxpws avtl MeAayxpous kal aidas &ktos 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
261 


Herodian On Peculiarities:. opé ‘late’: . . . The Aeolians, 
however, use the form ins even when it is not compounded ; 
compare ; 

for he began too late ; 


which is more consistent, as is shown in the tract On 
Adverbs.? 


273 


Cramer IJnedita (Oxford) [on the word apea in the 
Odyssey]: The letter v is never used before a double letter 
except in dos ... where the Aeolians are more consistent 
in using the form tos 


height 
and tWndos ‘high’ ; compare 
down the high hills 


28 


The Same: The word 6p@ ‘to see’ is clearly of the second 
conjugation, but we see that it is also of the first if we 
compare the Aeolic dialect ; for as the participle of oid ‘to 
dwell’ is ofxe:s (Alc. 88), so that of dp@ ‘to see’ is dpeis- 


but O thou all-surveying Sun 4 


The Same: iSpas ‘sweat’; this is used as a feminine in 
Aeolic ; it takes the declension of feminine nouns . . . such 


as #a@s ‘dawn,’ and then the genitive 75pws—compare 
as ill-smelling as sweat 


—instead of idpovs ; as in ‘Melanchrus worthy of respect’ 
(Alc. 47), atéws for aidots. 


1 cf, Id. Kad. Mpoo. i. p. 497 2 Apoll, Dys. Adv. 573, 
p. 163 Schn, 3 ef. Cram, A.O. 1. 418. 31 4 ref. to 
the eclipse of May 28, 585 B.c, ? 
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30 


Hesych. mdocuppov: ayti rod raoouprov: Alodeis’ 
/ > UA 
TO Tacouppoy aTavT@y yévos aupéewy * 
31 


Et. Mag. 574. 65 pavinv' avr) tod Cnreiv’ éx tod palw Tov 
(n7@ . . Kal domep Td KAalew AloAiK@s Sifpyntat kad ylverar’ 


kainv Saxpu 


otTws Kal uatny mAcovagu®@ Tod v paviny.” 


32 


Ibid. 587. 12 péreppar todto 7d mdbos THs AloAikhs éott 
diaA€KTOv, olov: 
> Sm 3 
« « « ALTLAO 
\ / 
Ta weTEppa: 


6 yup méerptos METEppos map” avTots A€yeTaL. 


3d 


Apoll. Adv, 153. 20 Baptbyerat ral boa ex perarhveds eort 
Trav eis Oev, Orep earl map AlodAcdor Kal Awpiedot-. . driobev 
oma Ba: 


60 é&’mic0a Kactabers 


34 
E. M,. Vet. 260 $d opi: ... etpnrar.h opi dvt@vopla ropa 


TH Tointh cy TO v* Svpaxovoro 5€ wiv A€yovor, Adkwves piv: 
CAlode?s bE &ogu'» 
\ , / 
Tapa © dode kopat ANevKdoTLoes 4 


1 Hoffm.—H, cf. raooupet Poll. 9.143 and raccupés Hesych: 
Mss Tacavpioyv a. T. macovdtiny (fromabove) AloAets To macabpioy 
Nema@v amavTay yévos 7 pwavinv and wAcovacu® rod v uw. Meist: 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
30 


Hesychius Glossary: méoovppov: used by the Aeolians 
instead of rdaovproy ‘swept up from all sides’; compare 


our whole race swept from every side 


ol 


Hiymologicum Magnum pavinv: equivalent to (nretvy ; from 
palw ‘I seek’ .. and just as the word kAalew ‘to weep’ is 
made three syllables in Aeolic, as in 


to weep a tear, 
so wainy becomes with the pleonastic v pavtny. 


32 


The Same: yéreppa ‘ moderate’: this is characteristic of the 
Aeolic dialect ; compare 


thou didst ask a moderate boon ; 
for wéteppos is used by the Aeolians for pérpios. 


33 


Apollonius Adverbs: Grave also is the accent of the dia- 
lectic forms of adverbs in dev, as in Aeolic and Doric 
dmic8a for dmiodey ‘behind’; compare 


but he, standing behind 


34. 


Etymologicum Magnum: The pronoun off ‘to them’ is 
found in Homer with the v; the Syracusans use lv and the 
Laconians oly; the Aeolians &o¢:, compare 


and beside them, maidens white-shielded 4 


1 prob. the Amazons 


mss pariny and mA. rT. vy paviny§ rod (até H: mss7d¢. mss 
also Saxpuvow * Impf. Mid. 4 B: mss div wapa b€ opt wtr. 
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35 
Choer. Sch. 248. 27 (Hdn. 2. 281) kat 7d és ofov: 
@S TOS EVEL MALVOMEVOLTLW 
amd Tob mods yéeyove. 


36 
E. M. Vet. 249 wéxros: 


I, / / 
. TAVTES PaupoTEepols pepov 
moKtots: 1 


mapa To méKOS TOKTOS. 


37 
Hesych. tulde- évratda: Alodets: 
TuLo ov KoNwvayv Tuvdapiday . . 


Kodka@vay <Tuydapiday Aéyer Thy Oepamvay.>* 


38 


_ Et. Mag. 199. 52 ard rod BArjme 6 Sevrepos aspioros EBAnv 
olov" 


.. . ToGev 56 TOAKOS 
evrretes ESAs ; ® 


39 
Cram. 4.0. 1. 413.12 ev onmecodvrar Td 
vapKiogw Tepevwrtepov * 


xat A€yovow Ott awd Tijs Tépevos evbeta ylvetar 6 Tépevos: ex 
TOUTOU TO TEPEVWTEPOS. 


40 
Et, Mag. 225.8 yéAav: <éyéAwr> olor 
yéxav 0 abdvarot Oéor 
1 B-Hoftm., cf. Hesych. padpos: rotpos : mss méxroiet pPépov 
2 B-Hoffm: mss rvda: and rtvdav koAwvav' Tuvdapidav x. 


3 Hoffm: mss 5€ wAnds eda. €8.: Vet. (s. Baets) 8 é€wAkos 
evTces “ mss vaprlocov Tep. 
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ANONYMOUS: SAPPHO OR ALCAEUS (?) 
35 } 


Choeroboscus Scholia: and the form més, as in 
like the foot of a madman, 
is found instead of mous ‘ foot.’ 


36 ? 
Old Eiymologicum Magnum méxros ‘ fleece’ : compare 
they all carried poorer fleeces ; 


méxtos instead of adxos. 


37 
Hesychius Glossary tulS5e: hither; Aeolic; compare 
hither to the hill of the Tyndarids ; 
by this is meant Therapne. 


38 3 


Hiymologicum Magnum: From BAju ‘to smite’ comes the 
second aorist ¢BAyv: 


and whence wast thou dealt this lucky blow? 


39 4 
Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): Wherefore they put a mark at 
as delicate as a daffodil 


and say that from the genitive répevos ‘ delicate’ is formed a 
nominative répevos, and from this the comparative Tepevartepos. 


40 


Etymologicum Magnum: yédav: for éyéAwy ‘laughed,’ 
as in 


and the immortal Gods did laugh ; 


lof, #.M. 635. 22 (ads yemaivouévorriv) and Choer. Schol. 
182. 34 (do. ) 2 cf. Arcad. 80. 9 orci, Lee Pel. Oo 
4cf. Hdn. Gram. Gr. 1. 180. 22 
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kata cuoToAhv AauBaveral, ws } MeTOX) SnAot yéAavros yap 7 
YEVIK) KATA TVITOATY TOO a. 


41 
Hesych. 


evocéXavvov dtov oiKovt 


ro. mapa Td céAas } mapa Thy ceAHyny, iva 7 awd pwepous evaorpoy. 


42 
Cod. ap. Gaisf. Hes. Op. 664 peta yap 7d a pwvherros 


/ A 
émaryouevov mpootiberat AloAiKas TO v, ws TL ahp aiyp, aws avws 


Nn Numepa, adray Thy BAABnvy, Kal 


\ / 
TAY AKOpecTOY avaTav 


43 


Cram. 4.0. 4. 356.24 7@ evr, thy &ta avr) tod brdpxovta, 


ws kal n xphots SnAot ovtTws Exovoa" 
ny 7 2 
TAL €VTa 


44 


Sch. JZ. 13. 257 [xaredtawev 3 amply eyeoxov | aonlda 
AnipéBoto Baroy brepnvopéovtos|: mAnOvytixdy Evik@ €whyaryev 
AloAik@s* Kal Evpimténs “Iwver ‘xwAvduerba wh wadety & BovrAomat.’ 


45 


Aristid. 1. 327 S0x@ rodvayrioy moinoew Tots AioAedat roln- 
- a / nan 
Tais: @xeivor wev yap, éemeiddy tt BotAwyra tay Kab abrobs 
la / b / - ny) , A 
gavrAioat, meytrAm avTd mapéBadrov Kxal map’ apxatois mepipaves 
Hyovmevot uaarior ay otws eercyéau.® 


1 Mein.—H : mss edvoedavdvd:or ol. 2 mss mafia é.; cf, 
Eust. 1787, 45 3B: mss ekeAéykerv 
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this comes by systole or shortening, as is shown by the 
participle, whose genitive is yéAayros by shortening of 
the a. 


4] 
Hesychius Glossary : 
moonlit home divine 


comes either from céaas ‘brightness’ or from oeAhvn ‘ moon,’ 
so that it means, by the figure part-for-whole, ‘starry.’ 


421 


MS. quoted by Gatisford: When another vowel follows a, 
the Aeolic dialect inserts v between the two, as anp aiinp 
‘air,’ dws afws ‘day,’ adrayv ‘harm’ avaray, as in 


and Harm the insatiable 


43 2 
Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): évri, évra are used to mean 
‘being,’ as is shown by the following passage ; 


being a child 


44 


Scholiast on the Jliad [‘we broke the spear I had before 
in striking the shield of the proud Deiphobus’]: The poet has 
used the plural with the singular as they do in Aeolic ; com- 
pare Euripides Jon ‘we are prevented from being treated as 
I desire.’ 


45 . 


Aristides Eulogy of Rome: I think I shall do the opposite of 
the Aeolic poets, who when they desired to disparage any- 
thing of their own, compared it with something great and 
anciently famous, because they believed that they would 
thus be the most convincing. 


1 cf, Fav. 262 2 cf. Choer. 2. 859, Fav. 205-6 
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46 
Sch. Soph. EZ, 139 [&AX’ otra: tév 7 e& ’Alda | mayxolvov 


Aluras matép avotdcets ote ydois odte Aitaiow]: . .. Kal 
Aia xvAos ‘ udvos Gea yap Odvatos od SHpwy epa-’ 


<’Aidas Oeav> 
povos ov SéxeTat yAUKEPAS jLEpos EATrLSOs.1 


47 


Zon. 224 Tittm. avémye ... olyw kal dvolyw, d cal ditornow 
6 AloAeds Aéywr" 


mavtTas olywv Oadapots * 


48 


Stob. Hel. 1.2.9 [ér1 beds Snutoupyds tay byTwv Kad Siémer 7d 
dAov TE THS mpovolas Adyw, kal wolas ovatas bmapxer]: 


7, \ e \ an \ Q ‘ds , Semen 3 
EUS 0 KAL CWS KAL VAVATOV TTELNATA VOUOYV 
4) 


49 
Choer. in Ald. Cornu Cop. 268 .. ofov 7 Sargm rijs Sarpas 


kal » Antw Tis Antas, Kal SnrAovow al xphoets oftws Exovcai’ 
/ 
éx LaTpws TOS’ apedyopmevos méde Tor hépw4 


kal map’ avTH TH Zampot (Sa. 55). 


1 Diehl recognises Aeolic metre; suppl. Crus. -Z, e.9.: 
mss déxerar * mss @aAduovs mavras <7’)? three con- 
secutive shorts do not occur in Lesbian poetry 3 if for 
(wis we read Cotas the metre becomes that of Sappho 103, 
but her dialect would require Zeds 6 kal Cotas Kal Oavdtw 
TéppaTa vemass 4 Ahr; mss 7d de ex 3. era, 
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46 1 


Scholiast on Sophocles Electra [‘but thy father that is 
beside the waters of Hades to which all go, thou shalt never 
raise him up either by prayer or lamentation’]: . . . Compare 
Aeschylus: ‘Alone of Gods Death hath no love for gifts’ ; 
and this: 2 


Alone <of Gods Hades> receives no share of 
sweet hope. 
416° 


Zonaras Lexicon: avéwye ‘has opened’: ... ofyw (with its 
compound évoiyw), which the Aeolian makes trisyHabic, dlyw, 
thus: 


opening all chambers 


48 


Stobaeus Selections [that God is the creator of the world 
and orders the universe by the reason of Providence, and of 
what nature God is]: 


Zeus who keepeth hold of the ends both of life 
and of death 


49 


Choeroboscus: . . . like Sarpaé ‘Sappho’ genitive Zargas 


and Anté ‘Leto’ genitive Ayjt@s, as is shown by passages 
like this: 


From Sappho pressed is this honey that I bring 
thee ; 4 


and, in Sappho herself, this: (Sa. 55). 
1 cf. Suid. s. mdykowos 2 the author’s name is lost 
3 ef. Hdn. Gram, Gr. i. 250. 18 4 prob. belongs not to 


Alcaeus but to an imitator of Sappho who lived in a later 
age 
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os STHZIXOPOT 4 IBTKOT 


50 
Et. Mag. 48. 39  akiwdypara: olov 
Yelp@v Hoe TOOMY aAKLVayNAaTA 


a a a A a , 
Ta TWaymaTa TaY TOdGY peTa PuOuod Kal TaY XEpoy R KiwhuaTa* 
kal wACovarug@ Tod a Kal Too y Kal TpoTT, Tov 7 Eis a akKiVdyuaTa: 
Hpwdiaves. 


51 
Et. Gud. 308, 26 
Kavxwyv t édXtKkas Boas? 


amokomh Kal cuykomn Kavewves ‘Kavxwywy mroAleOpov’ kal Kxata 
e an 
auykomyy Kavewy.2 “Hpwdiayds Mepl Madar. 


52 


Sch. Jl. 16. 57 [w. rod edretxea]: boos xuplots els ns Atryovat 
Baputévois ovytévois mapdxerrat emideTixd dtvvdueva: Aroyéevns 
. . . avTap 6 Sioyeyns, TloAuvelkns GAN? 


& TONVVELKNS 
60 ‘Enréva 3 
53 
Apoll. Pron. 46. 10 [w. tévov avrwvupidy]: Kal én) rd 
pnt éuov avTas 4 
[NTE KATLYVHTWY TOOaS wWKEAS 
TPUTNS 


dieatadKe Svol mepiomwmevais: Hduydter yap ouvtTeOHvar Bia Td 
emipepdmevoy pHua. 


1so HL. M. Vet., A. P.: Gud. nabnovres ér. B. 2 mss 
K@KWP 3 mss GAAG moAuviKhs diedAeva Bek: mss 
é€uauTas 
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STESICHORUS or IBYCUS (?) 
50 


Etymologicum Magnum a&nwayuara: In the phrase 
swingings (?) of hands and of feet 1 


the word (translated swingings) means the rhythmic waving 
of the feet and movement of the hands; by the insertion of a 
and y and the change of 7 to a, kivjuata ‘movements’ be- 
comes axivdyuatra, Herodian.? 


513 


Etymologicum Gudianum : 
and the shambling kine of the Caucians ; 


by apocope or cutting off and syncope or cutting out, Kavewres 
‘ Cauconians,’ as in ‘ the citadel of the Cauconians,’ * becomes 
Kavewv ‘Caucians.’ Herodian On Inflexions.® 


52 


Scholiast on the Jiiad [on the word edrefyea]: To all paroxy- 
tone proper names in -7s there correspond oxytone epithets, 
for instance Avyevns ‘Diogenes’. . but dioyerhs ‘sprung 
from Zeus,’ MoAuvetkns ‘ Polyneices’ but mwoAvveikns as in 


divine Helen for whom so many strove 


53 


Apollonius Pronouns [the accentuation of pronouns]: And 
in this passage, 

Weary thou not the swift feet of myself nor yet 
of my brothers, 
the author has separated €u@ airas ‘myself’ with two peri- 


spomenon (or circumflex) accents ; for it could not be takenas 
one word (as the reflexive éuavras) because of what follows. 

1 prob. in the dance, but nothing else is known of the 
word 2 Gram. Gr. 2. 167 ® cf. Cram. 4.P. 4. 55. 29, 
68. 24, #.M. Vet. 180 4 Callimachus ZH. i. 39 5 Gram. 
Gr. 2. 218 
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54 
Hesych. 
omotratoa Kaow Kacadvopas 


duovd madsev0evra ! ) buod TexvwOéevTa, ered) Siduml eiowv. 


os ANAKPEONTOS 
; 55 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 iordoy btt rod Ziv Znrds epirAatay 
of maAdaiol *lwves Thy KAlowW, olor: 
> \ x,y 
émt 0 taxye 
Znvos wrepedns dopmos 
Lae 
caxpnys- 


56 


Heph. 33 [1. ayvticmactinot]- nai éoriv erionua ev aitg rade: 
. «. Siuerpov be &katadrAnntov Td Kadovmevoy TAv‘wvEerov favTod 
TAvKwvos evpdvtos adtd-t 3 
/ Cu hi a IgaS / 
KAT POS NVLX O pLaLvVorXNS 
/ 
OOOYTL TKUNAKOKTOVO 
“4 
Kumptdos OaXos Orecev 4 


57, 58, 59 


Anon. Metr. Ox. Pap. 320.8 ef tis ris mpatns Simodias 
navTa Ta oXNMATA mapoploa® Kal kataAlmro. udvoy avThs Bpaxeiav 


1 Mus: mss xdou xacdvdpas duod maidevdévres 2 B-E: 
mss émel & Yoxe and ddéuois Capns 8 this can hardly be 
right; perh. od« atvrod ntA. and émre kal mapa *Avarpéorti 
éott, Cf. 26 ’Aptorodaveiov (p. 25 Cons.) 4 ef. Ibye. 6 
5 Wil: ms mpioa 

1 Helenus 2 or suddenly; cf. Hesych (axpaeis: 
étamvalovs; %.¢. with thunder ? 3 cf, Sch. Heph.- 106; 
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54 
Hesychius Glossary : 
twin-born brother of Cassandra ; } 


the word 6ué7at5a(translated twin-born) means either ‘brought 
up together,’ or ‘born together’ because they are twins. 





ANACREON (?) 


55 


Herodian The Accentwation of Nouns: It should be noted 
that the older Ionians kept the declension of Ziv Znvds; 
compare : 


and the high-roofed house of Zeus rang wildly.? 


56 3 
Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the antispastic]: Notable 
uses of it are these: . . . and the acatalectic dimeter called 


the Glyconic . . . 


When the raving boar with dog-destroying tooth 
slew the darling of Cypris °® 


57, 58, 59 


Anonymous Writer on Metre in a Papyrus of about A.D. 
100: If you remove all the parts of the first dipody and leave 


Mar. Plot. 291, Sch. Ar. Nwb. 563 (ra TAvKwvos) 4 the 
words which follow, ‘Glycon himself having invented it,’ 
are prob. corrupt; if so, perh. read ‘though Glycon himself 
did not invent it, for it occurs also in Anacreon’; if not, 
the lines must belong to a late imitator of A.; nothing is 
known of Glycon’s date, but like Asclepiades, who gave his 
name to a metre used in the 7th Cent., he was prob. 
Alexandrian 5 Adonis 
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kal T% Aowra TOD oTlxov, TeAELw@oEL TOVTO TH SiueTpov? Ide yody 
értw Tda5€ dadalkera 


‘H Ajpvos TO Tadatov el Tis GAN 
[EvEalunv rade tots Oeois amract 
mrTépa & ayva tap ”Epwtos “Adposdita 


TOUTwY yap bYTwY Padratkelwy amoKoTTéeTOwoay al mpaTat TVAAGBal 
kal yevhoetarTo Avakpedyreioy ows’ Td madraidy ef Tis &AAN’... 


TON METATENESTEPON 


60, 61 


Ath. 14. 6382 f. dverhpnoay 5 wadrtota Tey ‘“EAAHVey Aake- 
Saiudviot Thy movaoikhy, TAElLaTH adTH xpwmevor, nal cuxvol map’ 
avtois eyévovTo meA@y Tointal. Tnpovow Se kal viv Tas apxalas 
e\ > ~ cal 5 , > > a“ © 
qdas ewipmeA@s, modupabets Te eis TavTas €lol Kal akpiBets. Bev 
kal Mpativas pot (2): Aakwvorerrié etruxos eis xopdy: 81d Kab 
of wointal dieréXovy mpocayopevortes oUTwSs Tas Bdds: 


yAuKUTaT@V TpUTaViY Uuvwv 1 


Kar 


pérea peduTrtépwta Movody? 


62, 63 


Hdn. Gram. Gr. 2. 642 werayevértepoi AloAreis trpepay Zavds 
kal Zay: Kal ére petayevésrepo of “Iwves Sia Tod <a> Zay, TE 
Zavi: 8 


1 Cas: mss tudy 2 Cas: mss potoav 3 mss Aveavt 


1 the first two lines may belong to Anacreon, cf. fr. 38 ; 
the third, which, prob. by some confusion or loss, contains 
twelve syllables as against their eleven, might be Lesbian, 7.e. 
Sappho or Alcaeus, but metre, if we may read &yvn and 
’"Adpoditn, favours Anacreon (in either case the 4th syllable 
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only a short syllable with the rest of the verse, this dimeter 
will result. Take for example these Phalaecians :— 1! 


Lemnos, foremost of cities of old, 
and 
This was my prayer to all the Gods 
and 
pure Aphrodite . . . wings from Love. 


From these lines, which are Phalaecians, let us cut off the 
first syllables, and we shall get the Anacreontean, thus: 
‘foremost of cities of old’... .? 


THE LATER POETS? 
60, 61 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Now of all the Greeks none 
preserved the art of music more jealously than the Spartans; 
they practised it very generally, and lyric poets were 
numerous among them. Even to this day they keep the 
ancient songs with the greatest care, and are real connoisseurs 
of them. And thus it is that we find Pratinas saying (/r. 2): 
‘The cricket of Sparta so apt at the dance,’ while the poets 
never tired of calling these songs 


chief of sweetest hymns 
or 
honey-wingéd melodies of the Muses 


62, 63 


Herodian The Accentuation of Nouns: The later Aeolians 
used the forms Zavds and Zdv, and still later the Ionians used 
the a-form Zdy with dative Zavi ; compare 


must be long), cf. fr. 52. 3 2 the translation does 
not represent the metre: there follows a gap in the ms 
3 prob. including Pindar, as well as Simonides, Bacchylides, 
the Dithyrambists, and others ; some attempt has been made 
to arrange these fragments roughly in chronological order by 
a consideration of style and subject; it is not certain that all 
fall within the scope of this book 
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KNOL wor Zavos Te Kovpn— 


Zavi t éXevbepto 1 
é 


64 


Et. Mag. Vet. iBatov: dAéyerat 5€ mapa TP woinrh Kat HBardy 
Kal Bays . . Kal 


Baio év aiwavt Bpotav 
aL@ év aL@ OT 


65, 66, 67 


Heph. 55 [m. xopiauBirod]: meparodrar wev yap nal eis Thy 
Slay roy SaxrvAoy 7) Kpntikdy, olov Siuerpov mev Td 


, 
LOTOTOVOL MLELPAKES 
TpimeTpa Oe 


ovde NEovTaY abévos ove Tpodat 
TeTpameT pa Se 


€ / v a> 3 / 
at KuOepnas érimvett dpyia NevKwAévOU * 


68 
Et. Mag. Vet. 76 (H.M. 231. 2) éori 5& mpdrns nal devrépas 
au(vylas To ynpas Gomep To wium@AGS,® olov miumrAG@ miuwAGs Kab 
TiuMAELS, OLov" 
Tas “Padauavdvos * mimes Biav 
69 
Plut. Q. Conv. i. proem. 7d 
puLcew LVALOVa TUUTOTAY 
1 mss fay re Aevd. * for choriamb cf. Ibyc. 67. 48 
3 ynps bomwep Td TiUTA®? * mss ras ‘Padduavdus 
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Give ear to me, thou daughter of Zeus and . . . 


and this 
and to Zeus the God of freedom 


64 
Old Etymologicum Magnum: Homer uses 7Bady and 
Baloy (both meaning ‘ little’); compare... and 


in the little life of mortal man 


65, 66, 67} 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the choriambic]: It also 
ends properly with the dactyl or cretic, for instance, the 
dimeter ? 


lasses that work at the loom, 
trimeters such as 
neither the strength nor yet the living of a lion, 
and tetrameters like 3 


ye who inspire 4 the mysteries of the white-armed 
Cytherea 


68 


Olid Htymologicum Magnum: The verb ynp& ‘to age’ is of 
both the first and the second conjugation like mide to fill, 
miumrA@ ‘I fill,’ ‘thou fillest’ miumAgs and mpumdAeis, the latter 
exemplified in: 


with which thou fillest the mighty Rhadamanthus 


695 
Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: The saying 
I hate a mindful drinking-mate 


1 cf, Sch. ad loc. 2 cf. Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6, 534. 14 
3 cf. Greg. Cor. ap. Hermog. 7. 988 (€« Kv@. ) 4 or blow 
favourably upon the persons addressed are feminine 
5 cf. Luc. Symp. 3, Mart. 1. 27. 7 (utcd) 
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® Sdooe Sevexlwv, Evioi mpds Tovs emiardOuous elpjabat A€youcr, 
poprikods emietx@s Kal avayéyous ev TH Tlvew byTas of yap ev 
BixerAla Awpiets, ws Eoike, THY emlaTaIuoy pvduova Tpoonydpevor 
€vio 5& Thy wapoiulay olovra: Tots mapa méTov Aeyouevois Ka) 
TpaTTomevots &uvynotiay emd-yery. 


70 
Stob. Hel. 1. 5. 10-12 [7. eiuapuévns nad tis Tay ywoudvwr 
evtatlas |: + 
Kadre Moipau, Atos al TE 
map 0 povov ayxoTara beap* 
eComevar TEplLwat ApuKTA TE 
pnoea TavtTobaTayv Bov- 

5 Adv adapartivats Uhatwete KepKiow, 
Aioa <xal> Krw8o Adyeois 7 
evmrevoe Nuxtos Kopat,? 
Eevyomevay éTaKkovaat , 
ovpaviat xOovat TE 

10 daipoves @ Travdciparou: 
TEMTET CfLpLLV POOOKOATTOV 
Evvopiav NutrapoO povous 7 aderdas 
Aixay kat otepavndopov 
Kipnvav, modu Te Tavde 

15 Bapvdpovwr rAerdOorte cuvTvyLav. 


71 


Strab. 1.23 4 nad ‘Hoiddp pev empeme Ly pAvapeiy AAA Tals 
Katexovoats ddfais akoAovdeiy, pipe 5é 


4 


OTTL Kev én aKkatpl wav 


yrA@ooar in Kedadety ; ® 


1 there is some confusion in the mss; Nauck rightly 
recognised the 3 fragments, ll. 1-3 (é(éwevat), 83-6 (Alloa), and 
6-15 (the first ascribed to Eur, Pelews) as a single lyric poem 
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is said by some authorities, Sossius Senecio, to have been 
applied to masters of the feast, who showed some measure of 
bad manners and ill-breeding when the wine was on the 
table; for it seems that the Dorians of Sicily called the 
master the mindful one. Others hold that the saying invites 
forgetfulness of things said or done over the wine-cup. 


70 
Stobaeus Selections [on Fate and the good order of events]: 


Give ear, ye Fates who sit nearest of Gods to the 
seat of Zeus and weave with shuttles adamantine 
numberless and inevitable devices of all manner of 
counsels, Destiny, Clotho, and Lachesis, Night’s 
daughters of the goodly arms,—listen to our prayers, 
ye all-dreaded deities both of heaven and hell ; send 
unto us rose-bosomed Orderliness and her bright- 
throned sisters Right and wreathéd Peace, and may 
ye make this city to forget her melancholy fortunes. 


714 


Strabo Geography: Or should Hesiod avoid talking non- 
sense and follow received opinions, and Homer 


babble all that may come to a tongue that knows 
not time or season ? 


1 cf. Ath. 5. 217¢, Luc. Hist..Conscrib. 32, Rhet. Praec. 18, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. 1. 5 








2 mss mapa inss also ayxoTaTw 3 Wil: mss kodpa: v. 

4 Wachs: mss ravdeluavtor 5 677: kev Ath. Luc: Dion. 

Ort kev, Str. OTe &v: xed. Only in Str: Ath. Luc. é@n, Dion. 
eros €AOn A€yety 
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12 


Theod. Met. 515 [ei yauynréov eotiy } wh tots émimuédeay 
éxovet Ka) ppovtida Tis Kat’ apethy Cwhs]: kal woinral 5€ paci: 
5 a? > / a 
@ YyAVKEL Elpava 
/ cad 
TrovToooTELpa BpoTots 


73 


Ibid. 562 [87:1 mavres oxeddov &vOpwro piromAoutias HrTynvTa |: 
Kay ef mAdTTwYTAaL Tapodrywpeivy Kal mapopay avemiatpdpes Kal 
WAPAT PEXEL, 

fe 9 et ca) 
.. Vuaoe” ¥ Onws ohas 
Y 2 a 
Oéryntp ndovas 
pnoly h mwoinots. 
74. 


Plut. _Pyth. Or. 29° ot qev ovv mepl 7d Tadagioy ris Bowrias 
KAT OLKOUYTES Tia 8ovro To Ocod (’AméAAwvos) Thy emipaveray 
apbovia TE Kal meptovala aeeres: 

TpoBatwv® yap éx mavTwy KeXapulev 

an / ¢ 
@S amo Kpavav déptatov Vdwp 
Q if / é \ S >’ , 4 b] / 
nXEov yada: TOL ETLULT NAY * EeTTUMEVOL 

miQous* 
> \ o A ’ \ 5 
agKOS 0 ouTE TLS apopeEus 
5 éduvu’ év ddpors: 
, / lal 

mMéAAaL LOLOL Te TWiOor® TAAGOEV ATapTeEs. 


75 
Clem. Al. Str. 5. 661 


val Tay “Od uputrov KaTacep- 

Ko pevay TKATTOUX OV “Hpav, 

EOTL “OL TLOTOV TAamtEloy éTi yAWooaS: 
h mointikh pynow, 6 Te AlaxvAos KTA. 


1 inss elphyn 2 mss piTTer § Leonicus : mss mpomdyrwy 
4 mss -mAwy 5 Headl. augipopeds 6 Schn.—B: mss 
kpyvawy éedivyve Sduois, mw. 5€ EVAwor lot 
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72 


Theodorus the Metochite Prelwde [whether those who take 
thought for the life according to virtue should marry or no]: 
And poets, too, say 


O sweetest Peace that givest wealth to men 


(oe 


The Same [that practically everyone is the slave of the 
love of wealth]: And even if they pretend to disregard and 
overlook and pass by on the other side, 


still are they pricked by Pleasure’s wiles 


as the poem says. 


74? 


Plutarch The Pythian Oracle: Dwellers near the Galaxium 
(the shrine of Apollo) in Boeotia are warned of the God’s 
epiphany by the great abundance of milk ; 


For like purest water from the springs the welling 
milk gushed forth from all the flocks, while they 
filled their vessels in hot haste; aye, neither skin 
nor keg was idle in their houses; piggin and 
earthen jar, all were filled to the brim. 


75 


Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 

I swear by the sceptred Hera that looketh down 
upon Olympus, I have upon my tongue a sure and 
trusty treasure-house ; 
so says Poetry, and Aeschylus, etc. 

1 claimed by Wil. for Pindar * claimed by Schroeder 
for Pindar 
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76 


Dio Chr. Or. 33. 411. Kal phy odx oftw Seivdy eoriv, ef 
&vOpwrot uetaty mpoBatwv pwrviv AdBoev oS’ ef Body, odd ky 
Pp He UEP g tS : 
xpeneTiCwow o08 dy tAaxta@ow, Somwep tiv ExaBny of noinral 
A€youvew er) mace Tots Seivois TeAevTatoy moijoat Tas Epwvas 
\ / 
YapoTay KUva, ¥adKeEov O€ Ot 
yvalav! éx today 
/ / A 
pbeyyouévas vraxove pev “Lda 
/ A 7 
Tévedds te mrepipputa 
* / 
Opyixtas Te <Ydpov> diravemow wéT pat.” 


17 


Plut. Lat. Viv. 6 roy 5 tis evavtias Kdpiov wolpas, etre Beds — 
cite Saiuwy éotly, “Aidnv dvoudCovow, ws dy eis deides Kal ddparoy — 
Fav Oray Stadv0@pev BadiCovTwy 

VUKTOS aidvas aEepyn- 
We od Te iy 
ote O° Umrvov Koipavos 


78 
Id. Non Posse 13 wotos yap by abAds } KiOdpa Sinpwoopery 
mpos qgdiyv i) tis Xopbs 
’ / / > / 
evpvoTa KéXaboy axpocodar 
aYyVULEVOY OLA TTOMLATOV 
pbeyyouevos olTws nipparey ; 


(h, 


Id. Adv. Stoic. 19 ei d€ 6) mdvrws eSeito KaKod yeverews n 
puots, ev Av Shmrov mapaderyua Kaklas ixavoy 4) SedTepov: ef Se 


7 
§ 
| 
Bovr«1 déKa ¢avrovs i) xiAfous 7) wuptous He: yevérOat, cal wh 


Kaklas wey popay TocavTny Td TATOOS 


1 perh. e6, but B cf. 11.16. 531 yvdewy Geel: mss yvabuay 
which could hardly be fem. * Herm.—B-E, cf Hom. H. 
Del. Ap. 34, Ll. 13. 12: mss Opniniel re pirtnv (plrac) Eworye 
® Plut. kofpavoy (adapting), cf. De HI 
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76 


Dio Chrysostom Orations: Yet it is not so strange that 
men in the midst of it should take the voice of sheep or 
of oxen, nor should neigh nor yet bark, even as the poets 
say that the Furies, as the last of her miseries, turned 
Hecuba into 

a dog of flashing eye, from whose hoary jaws came 
a brazen sound that was heard by Ida mount and 
wave-girt Tenedos, and the wind-loving crags of 
Thracian Samos,+ 


vibe 


Plutarch On Livingin Obscurity: The master of the opposite 
fate, whether God or spirit, they call Hades (“A:dys), because 
after our dissolution we are supposed to make our way into 
the aecdés or unseen, that 


king of murky night and untoiling sleep 


78 


The Same The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: What flute or lyre attuned to song, what band of 
singing dancers with its 

wide-voiced din breaking abroad through high- 
skilled lips 


ever gave such delight as this ? 


#98 


- The Same Common Complaints against the Stoics: Now if 
Nature really needed the existence of evil, one or, say, two 
examples would surely be sufficient, or if you like, there 
‘ might have been ten bad men or a thousand or ten thousand ; 
and not such an enormous quantity of evil that 


1 Samothrace stands high 2 cleld Deck E21 S0f5 
Id. Am. Prol. 4 
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ov Wdapeos ) KOVES 1) TTEpA 

TotKktNoOpowy | otwyav 

Toooov av yevart’ apLOpor, 
apeTHs 5€ und evimvioy. 


80 


Sch. Pind. V.6. 85 .. od« éx mapadpours 5 Cdkotoy elme 7d 
ddpu Tod “AxXtAAEgws, Woavel meiAwoy H TL ToLopTOY av’Td Epn ev 
KoWOTHTL, GAN OTL idibTEepoy mapa TA AAA KaTETKEvaGTO. 
Sixpouy yap, ore S00 axuds Exew kal wig Bory dic7d TA Tpaduata 
amepydCer@at . . Kal ZopordrAys ev “AxtAAews “Epactats (152 
Pearson); ...7 


dimtuyot yap odvvat Ly HptKov 
"AytrrAntou Sopatos. 


3 


81 


Plut. Non Posse 26 kad Svcavacxetodat ToUTwY AEyoMEVwr, 
ws TO 
évrerta KelaeTat Babudévopw 
év yOovt cvpTrociwy Te Kal AUpay amoLpos 
LAXaS TE TAVTEPTEOS AVAMY. 


82 
Ibid, 27 ov8€ fadiws od8 GAUTws akovomer: 
@s ap eltovTa poy apSpootov 
THAauyes # ehacimmou Tpoawtroy® 


ATENTED Apmepas. 


83 


Id. Consol. Apoll. 28 «i yoov i NidBn Kata Tovs pddous — 
apdxetpov elxe Thy UmdANnWW TavTHY Srt 


1 so Am. Prol: here -tpixav 2 some words prob. lost 
between two citations, of which only the first is thought to 
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not sand or dust or feathers of motley-voicéed 
birds would heap so great a number, 


and of virtue not so much as a dream. 


80 


Scholiast on Pindar Nemeans: . . . He does not give the 
spear of Achilles the epithet ‘exceeding wrathful’ casually, 
as he might call it ‘ashen’ or the like as a stock-epithet, but 
because it was more suitable than any other. For the spear 
was forked, so as to have two points and deal two wounds at 
one thrust . . . Compare Sophocles in the Lovers of Achilles 

mefand tc, al# 

For he was rent by the twofold pain of the 


Achillean spear, 
81 


Plutarch The Impossibility of living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: They are vexed at heart when they hear such 
words as these: 


Then shall he lie in a deeply-wooded land, and 
have no part in revelling or the lyre nor in the 
all-delighting cry of the flute. 


82 
The Same: Nor is it with comfort or content that we hear 
it said; 
So spake he, when lo! the ambrosial far-beamed 
face of charioting Day had gone from him. 


83 


The Same Consolation to Apollonius: If Niobe in the story 
had had at hand the thought that 


LeSeeropp. 


belong to S. 3 no need to read jpeccoy (see Pears. ) 
4 Bs: mss 77a. aus. 5 Wytt: mss mpds té70y 
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ove altel! OaréOovts Bio 

/ / , \ 
BracTas Te Téexvov BpiOopéeva yNuUKEpoV 
ddos opaca 


. ~ / 
TedeuTHoet, ovK by otTws edvaxepaivev, ws Kal Td (Hy eOéAEL” 
exAu@eiy 51a TH weyebos THS Tuupopas Kal Tovs Beovs emikadeia Pat 
/ 
avapractoy adthy yevécOat mpds dmwAEiav THY XarETwWTATHY. 


84 


Bacch. Jntr. Aus. 25 dé€xaros 5¢ evdwAtos e& idBov Kal 
nyeudvos Kal xopetov kal iauBov oloy 


ic \ , / 
0 TOV TLTVOS oTEPaVOV 


85 
Clem. Al. Str. 6. 796 


Ov joy) TrOTE TAY? apeTaY 
> / > 3 > / 
anra€opat avtT adixou 
KEpSEOS* 


Bdixoy 5é BvTixpus népdos Hdovyh nal Avan wd00s* re Kal PdBos Kal 
guveAdvte eimety Ta TAON TIS WUXAS, GY TO TapauTixa TepmvoY 
aviapov és Tovmidy. 


86 


Cram. 4.0. 1. 171. 33 ceonuelwrat To MoAduria em) tovrov: 
kal TO KUptov Kal TO Tpoonyopikoy eEEOAUVE TO UF 


lloAvpvia Tavtept ys KOpa 


87 


Chrys. 7. drop. 24 ef moinths Tis ot Tws amepalvero 


> 2 ’ / / 
oUK €lOoV avEe“wKea KOpaV 


1 mss also kal 7 »? wh wore Tay B: mss why wor &y, why 
Tw Tav 3 Miinzel: mss zovos 
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she shall not always be laden with the joys of 
vigorous life and budding babes in the delicious 
daylight 


but come to die,! she would not have found life unendurable 
in the face of so great a disaster? and prayed the Gods 
that she might be carried away to the worst possible 
destruction. 


84 


Bacchius Jntroduction to Music: The tenth enoplius consists 
of an iambus, a hegemon (or pyrrhich), a choree (or trochee) 
and an iambus, as 


he that . . . the wreath of pine 3 


85 
Clement of Alexandria Miscellanies : 
Never will I barter virtue for unrighteous gain ; 


and unrighteous gain is nothing else but pleasure and pain 
and desire and fear, and in fact all the conditions of the soul 
whose present indulgence brings future remorse. 


86 


Cramer Jnedita (Oxford): The reason why the word Polymnia 
is marked is this, that both as a common adjective and as a 
proper name it loses the second v;* compare 


Polymnia, all-delightful maid 


87 
Chrysippus Negatives: If a poet thus expressed himself : 


I saw not the wind-swift maid. 


1 or even she that is laden. . . shall come to die 2 the 
slaying of. her children by Apollo 3 the prize at the 
Isthmian Games 4 4.¢, it is not Poly-ymnia 
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88 
Aristid. 2. 513 


pepe 5) kal tadra etéracov: 
e A \ 5 i as / \ \ 
a Movoa yap ovK amopws yevel TO Tapov 
’ / 
[LOVOV, GAN’ ETrEPYVETAL 
TmTavtTa DeptCopeva, 
Toor’ ov doKel Got 6 months abtoy emawway Aéyew as ydoviwoy rah 
mépiuov eis TA meAn; TES eredav Aeyn 
’ , f 
(mol KaTaTrAvET , ETELTED )PEATO 
TEPTVOTATOV [LENEWY 
€ / 7 3 / 
6 KaAN Boas TOAVKYOpPSOS avAOs.4 


89 
Ap. Tyan. Hp. 73. 407 ‘Eoriaig: warpidos eopev moppwrépw 
avy dainovt, Hdn de TA THS WéACwS Tpdyuata ev v@ eBadduay: 
odever Motpa mpos Tédos avdpav 
of Tay TPWTaY AEAOYKXaCL TLULAD. 
dpker Se Td Aowmdy maiddpia Kal pixpdy emdvw TovTwY meElpaKes. 


evtav0da mov dSéos, uy oPadry Ta bw) véewy xvBepvopueva. ool & ov 
Séos, émel BeBimxauer. 


90 
Plut. ap. Stob. Hel. 1.5.19 7d yap eiwapuévoy &tpertoy Kal 
amapaBaror, 
bY / b) s / 
Yomep fovoyv oppval vevon 
KapTépa TOUT@ KEKAWOT AaVayKa. 


91, 92, 93 


Arist. RR. 3.8 éort 8€ matavos dbo edn avtixefueva AAANAGLS, 
wy To wey ey apxh apudtrer, domep nal xpavtat ovtos 8 eatly ob 
&pxe: wev 1) waxpa, TeAcUT@OL Se Tpets Bpaxetat: 


2 


1 PB joins the two fragments, prob. rightly (for the 
anticipatory use of ydp ef. Anacr. 31 and 106); otherwise 
katanavete has no objt. 2 mss add xal wempwueévn (gloss on 
avaryKa ?) 
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88 


Aristides On the Eatemporiscd Addition: Just examine 
this : 

Since the Muse is not needy nor giveth to taste 
alone of what is at hand, but goeth abroad to 
harvest all,— 
is it not clear to you that when he says this the poet is 
praising his own poetical productiveness ? and what when he 
adds: 

I pray you check her not, now that the goodly 
ery of the many-stringéd flute } hath begun its most 
delightful music. 


89 


Apollonius of Tyana Letters: to Hestiaeus :—With Heaven’s 
help we are further from our home, and already I have been 
thinking of home affairs : 

Men who have received the first honour—their 
fate travelleth to the end; 
and babes, and children scarcely more than babes, will reign 
in their stead. And there is some fear their government may 
fail—though you need not share it, for you and I have finished 
our course. 
90 


Plutarch in Stobaeus Selections: For Destiny is not to be 
turned aside nor passed by— 

and whatsoever she but winketh with her eyelid, 
for this straightway is spun potent necessity. 


Oo 2ra 


Aristotle Rhetoric: There are two opposite kinds of paeon ; 
one of these suits the beginning, where indeed it is generally 
put; thisis the one that begins with the long syllable and 
ends with three short, as 


1 either in the technical sense ‘ with many tones,’ 7.e. a wide 
compass, as in Plat. Rep. 339¢, or ‘accompanied by many 
strings’ (of lyres) 2 cf. Sch. Arist. ap. Cram. A.P, 1. 308 
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/ 
Aanroyevés, elite Auxiav} 


kal 
Xpvocoxopas “Exate, wat Atos:* 


erepos 8 ef évaytias, ob Bpaxetar &pXovar Tpels, H 5& pwarpa 
TeEUT ala: 


\ \ la ¢ / tty) / ’ > up 7 
peta 6€ yav DdaTaT @Keare® nhavice VvE. 
obTos dé TeAEuTHy moler Hh yap Bpaxetat 5a Td areEArS Elvar Tore? 
KoAO BOY. 


94 


Heph. 81 [m. raiwvixod]: cvvribéact Sé tives kad éEvrépm tpdry 
To TeTpdueTpov, Hote Tpets elvat Tov’S KaAoUUEeVOUS TETApTOUS 
maia@vas, elra TeAeuTaloy Toy KpnTIKdY 


Ovpedixay 10. udkap diroppovas eis Epi 


Choer. ad loc. p. 249 Cons, é« ray Kadrovupévwy AcAdixay 
éotly H TpoKetmevn XpHois, wh exdvTwy Td bvoua TOD ToLnTOd- 


95 


Plut. Prim. Frig. 17 6 yap tAwos avioxwv, Ss tis elre Tav 
S:OvpauBoroiwy, edvOvs KTA. 
/ 
aos aviayov 
yAr 2 ay Hh ye | A 5 / J b / 
evus avirdna aepoRatav? peéeyav OlKOV aveuon. 


96 


Dion. Hal. Comp. 17 6 wey otv BpaxvavaAdAaBos iyeudy Te 
kal mupplxios kadeiTat Kal obre weyadrompenhs cot obTE cEemvds: 
oxima S adrob todvbe: 


\ - 
eye O€ cD KaTAa TOOa VeoyuTa® pédea. 


1 Sch. Arist. Cram. f#7e mss also Auxta, Avxre % xp. Bs 


Mss ypuceoKdua 3 mss wkéavov 4 wakpd ? 5 mss aveé- 
mAnoev, but the metre is paeonic aepoBatay Diib: mss 
-Barav 5 mss also vedAuTa 
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O Delos-born, whether in Lycia? 
and 
Golden-headed Far-darter, son of Zeus. 


The other on the contrary is the one which has three short 
syllables first and ends with the long, as 


The land and ocean-waters disappeared in night. 


This paeon forms a conclusion, the short ? syllable truncating 
the rhythm by its incompleteness. 


94 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the paeonic]: Some 
writers compose the tetrameter in another way, making 
three of the feet the fourth paeon as it is called, and putting 
the cretic at the end ; compare 

Come propitious, Blessed One, to the strife at thy 
altar. 


Choeroboscus on the passage: This citation, which is 
anonymous, is taken from the so-called Delphian Collection. 


95 


Plutarch Cold the First. Principle: For as one of the 
dithyrambic poets has said, 


the rising sun straightway filled the great home of 
the air-walking winds. 


96 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition: The 
short-syllable type is called hegemon (leader) or pyrrhich, 
and is neither impressive nor stately ; it is of the following 
type: 

Pick thou up the limbs newly scattered at thy feet.® 


1 an address to Apollo 2 long? 3 to Dionysus at 
a poetical contest 4 apparently a collection of lyric poems 
preserved in the temple archives at Delphi, cf. the Delian 
Collection mentioned vol. ii, p. 283, cf. vol. i, p. 317 
5 prob. the limbs of Pentheus 
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On 


Ibid. 6 wey yap ef aracay Bpaxe@yv cuvertws Kadovpmevos Be 
imd tTivwy TplBpaxus Tobs,! ob mapadeiyma Todvde 
/ eu b] / 
Spouse, Sopatopop, evuanrte, 
ToNewoKerace TATED Apn* 


Tamewds Te Kal dceuvds eott Kal dyevyhs, Kal oddey by ef adtov 
yévoito yevvator. 


98 


Ibid. 68 é« waxpas kal dvety Bpaxedy wéonv mev AaBwy Thy 
paxpay dupiBpaxds wvduacrat, Kal od opddpa Tav Evaxtnuwy earl 
puOudy, AAG diakéxAaotal Te Kal moAY Td OHA Kal ayevves Eyer 
old éort TavTl: 


"Taxye Opiaue ® cv rHvde Yopayé 


99 


Ibid... of wévrot puOutxol tovtov Tod Todds (Tov SaxTVAOv) Thy 
paxpay Bpaxurépay eival pact THs TeAelas, odx ExovTes 8 elmeiy 
dow, Kadovaw avThv &rAoyov. erepds eotiv aytictpopoy exwy 
ToUTw pududy, ds amd Tay Bpaxeray apiduevos em) Thy dAovyov 
TEAEUTG: TOUTOY XwploayTes amd TAY avaTaloTwY KUKALKOY KaAODG, 
napaderyua adtov peporvtes Todvde: 


fé / if \ na 
KEXUTAL TOS UrPLTTUAOS KATA ya. 


100 


Ibid. [a. xpntixot]: eay 5¢ thy apxny ai dd0 waxpal KatdoxXwot 
Thy 5€ TeAcvTHY 7 Bpaxeia, old ears TauTt: 


got, PotBe, Movaais te cUuBwpor 4 


avipa@des mavu eon Td oxTma Kal eis ceuvoroylay éemithdesov. 


1 mss also xopetos, Tpoxatos 2 rarep”Apyn only in 4.4. 


(for “Apn B cf. Sch. Aesch. Sept. 105), which reads roAeudxAove 
3 @ptauBe Dind: mss d:0dpau8e contra metr. 4 B-E: mss 
Modcal te cup Bauer (ovuBwpo:) 
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94 


The Same: The foot which consists entirely of short 
syllables and is called by some writers the Tribrach, of which 
the following is an example : 


Dinning, spear-bearing, furious, war-clattered, 
Father Ares 


is mean and undignified and ignoble, and can be used to 
compose nothing that is noble. 


98 


The Same: The foot which is made of a long and two 
shorts and has the long in the middle is called the Amphi- 
brach, and is not a particularly beautiful rhythm, being 
enervating and smacking strongly of the effeminate and 
ignoble ; for instance 


Thriambic? Iacchus, thou leader of this chorus 


ae 


The Same: The writers on rhythm, however, declare that 
the long of the Dactyl is shorter than a full long, and being 
unable to say by how much, they call it ‘irrational.’ There 
is another foot having the converse rhythm to this, which 
begins with the shorts and ends with the irrational. This 
they distinguish from the Anapaest and call it ‘cyclic,’ 
giving the following example: 


The high-gated city lies scattered o’er the ground. 


100 
The Same [the Cretic]: If the two longs come at the 
beginning and the short at the end, like this: 
who shares altars with thee, O Phoebus, and the 
Muses 


we have a manly type of rhythm suitable to the dignified 
style. 


1 cf. Keil An. Gram. 8.11, Macr. Sat. 1. 19. 1 (may have 
taken Bpduie as Dionysus and “Apy as an appellation, but in 
that case the other epithets would be characteristic of D. 
not of A.) * the meaning of the epithet is unknown 
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101 


Ibid. [w. rpisvArAdBav puOuay]- Td 8 aird cupBhoetar Kav 7 
Bpaxeia mpoteOn? TeV uarxpav: Kal yap ovTos 6 puOuds atlwpa 
éxet Kal péyedos’ mapddervypa 5 adrod 1d85e° 


mys > 3» / LPR TTS / an n 
liv’ axray, tiv bray Spauw ; mot TwopevOo ; 


102 | 
Sch. Heph. p. 299 Cons. [m. muppixfov]’ Kxara& Simodlay Se 


guvTiévevos Kal Toy mpokeAEevomaTiKdy Today, TH Kadovmeva 
MpoKeAevoMaTiKa 7) TuppLXiaKa MEéTpA Morel, Gy wapadelypara* 
f f , \ , F: 
104 wore TaxvTrodos él Séwas EXadhou 
/ ~ / / 
TTEpOpopov <ava> yepl Sovaxa TiWEepEeva* 


103 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 6. 515.2 Hemidexium trimetrum 
dactylicum schemata habet octo, de quibus unum solum 
ponam Graecum exemplum hemidexium, quod repperi, tribus 
dactylis constans : 


Fletve, tov “Apyemopou ® tadov 


103 A 


Ibid. 542. 3 Minus Ionicum dimetrum catalecticum fit 
Ionico minore et anapaesto : 


"T0t watep peyara4 


104 
Ibid. 540, 1 [de pedibus numeri Ionici a majore] 


‘EArKomréTanre, KarrAKéXade, HiroyopevTa® 


1 mss ovvteby, mpatn TEOT 7 Bs: mss éridecua (én 
deoud) and mrepopdpay (-ov) xepady Kabynucva (xEpoo’ Kabouary’) : 
AG, tax mode" em) Séuas and mrepopdpov? xedddva Kabnuerny 
3 B: mss apxeBpou 4B: mss pwarnp (untep) meyarn 
5 B-Keil—Putsch: mss EAIKOCTIHTAAH (EATKOC NHTAAH) 
KAAATKEAAH (catalectis AAAE) @IAOKXOPEITA (@IAOKOAO- 
PEITA) 
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1011 


The Same [trisyllabic rhythms, continued]: The same will 
happen if the short comes before the longs; this rhythm, 
too, is distinguished and impressive, and here is an example 
of it’: 

To what shore, to what forest shall I fly? whither 
shall I go? ? 

1028 


Scholiast on Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the pyrrhich]: 
When this foot is put into dipodies to make the proceleus- 
matic (Uv) we get what are called proceleusmatic or 
pyrrhichiac lines, such as this: 


Away with thee, maid, like a fleet-foot roe, with 
a feathered reed upheld. 
103 


Marius Plotius On Metres: The dactylic hemidexian trimeter 
has eight kinds, of which I shall give the sole Greek example 
that I have found, consisting of three dactyls: 


Stranger, the tomb of Archemorus 4 


103 A 


The Same: The ‘lesser’ Ionic catalectic dimeter is com- 
posed of an Ionic a minore and an anapaest : 


Come, Great Mother 
1045 


The Same [on the feet of the Ionic a maiore] 


Flower-twined, merry-dinning, friend of the 
dancer & 


1 cf, Epit. Comp. Verb. 17, p. 172 Us.-Rad. 2 prob. (in 
this context) from a dithyramb, but a tragedy is possible 
3 cf, Keil Anal. Gram. 4 4 the name is uncertain Sef. 
Hesych. radAinéAados 6 Dionysus 
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Dion. Hal, 25 [m. rot ‘tots Oeots etyouat maot Kal macais,” 
Dem. Cor. 1]: ob rowodros wévrot Kakeivds eotw 6 pubuds: 
/ la a ‘s 
Kpnotots év puOmots Traida pédopev .. . 


€uol your Soxet: ew yap Tov teAevtalov modds Ta ye UAAQ ev 
niow toa &piorat. 


105 


Mar. Plot. Gram. Lat. 510. 25 de pentametro integro 
acatalecto monoschematisto: est metrum integrum penta- 
metrum dactylicum, quod semper quinque dactylis constat, 
quale est exemplum Graecum illud : 


"Thioy aud’ ‘EXévn wemvp@pevoy wero.) 
105 A 


Ibid. 524. 1 tetrametrum (iambicum) brachycatalectum 
colurum . . ut est 


‘O [Lv@tos pecopparois? Geos Tap oy dpais, 


106 


Heph. 39 [. iwvod tod am édacoovos]|: TobTo (7d TeTpd- 
beTpoy KaTaAnKTikdy) péevtot Kal yadAtauBirdy Kal untpwakdy 
Kadeitat—borT epov de <xat> av aKrduEvov exAhOn—bdia Td TOAAG 
TOUS vewrepous eis THY MnTEpa TaY Bea ypapau TOUT® TE weTPH 
(év ois kal Ta Tovs TpiTovs Taa@vas ExovTa Kal marimBaKyxeoy Kal 
Tas Tpoxaikas adiapdpws TaparauBavovor mpds Ta Kabapd), ws Kal 
Ta TOAVOPLANTA TadvTa mapadelypata SnAot: 


Parrat Lent pos opeins prrobupaot Opopdces, 
ais évtTea TaTayeitat Kal YaNKEA KPOTAAG 


1 B: mss AEIMONAM@EAHNENHMYQMENONQAHTO, AEIMON- 
AAA®EAENEINYTQMENQAECO 2 Bs mss -aadios 





1D. reckons the last syllable of wéApwuey short, though 
metrically it can stand for a long 2 as the remaining 
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104 A 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus Literary Composition [on a 
passage of Demosthenes]: Is not the following rhythm, 
however, of the same kind? 


In Cretan rhythms let us sing the child of . . . 


To me, at any rate, it seems so; for except for this last foot 
the identity is complete.? 


105? 


Marius Plotius On Metres: On the acatalectic iambic 
pentameter monoschematistic :—it is an acatalectic dactylic 
pentameter, which always consists of five dactyls, of which 
the following is a Greek example : 


Ilium was burnt and destroyed for Helen’s sake. 


105 A 


The Same: The brachycatalectic truncated iambic tetra- 
MELED 4.3). 6aS 


The Pythian God beside the hearths of the mid- 
most spot? 


106 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the Ionic a minore]: The 
catalectic tetrameter is also called the Galliambic or 
Metroac—and in later times also the broken or irregular— 
because the Mother of the Gods has often been addressed 
in this metre by the more modern writers (who, moreover, 
mingle lines containing the third paeon, the palimbacchius, 
and trochaic dipodies, indiscriminately with the pure Ionics) ; 
compare the following famous example: 


Gallae of the Mountain Mother, fleet friends of 
the thyrsus, whose harness and brazen cymbals clash 
amain 4 
Plotian exx., quoted by Bergk, appear to have been com- 
posed ad hoc, these may be of the same nature 3 Delphi 
was the ‘ navel’ of the earth 4 ascribed by Wil. to Calli- 
machus, but ef. Choer. ad loc. p. 245-6 Cons. 
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107 
Hdn. Gram. Gr. i. 523.12 7d 6 Sorada Aluyny’ 
Kaba YXpVaEoKapT ov 


a / / 
ovx efer Tivd evletay oTds 7} KAAS: peTaTAacLOl yap elot. 


108 
Arist. RA. 3. 11.1412b eiot 5 nal ai eixdves. .. del evdoKi- 


potoa Tpdmov Tiva meTadopal: del yap ex Svotv A€yovTat, domep 
h ava Adyov petapopd: oloy  aomls hauey eat PiadryH “Apeos 
(Timoth. 25) rad rééov 


poppuyE axopoos 
109, 110 


Dem. Lloc. 91 Anmréov Se Kal ovvOeTa dvduara, ov Ta 
diOupauBikas ouvykelueva olov 


Geotepatous mAavas 


ei 


ovde 
dotpwv SopuTuUpoOY oTpaTov 


GAN? eorxdTa Tots bd THS ouvyOEelas ouyKELpmevols. 


ibis 


Plat. Men. 77a Sone? rotvuy wor, & SeKpares, aper? elvai, 
Kabamep d TonThs A€vyet, 


Yaipew Te KaXotct Kal dvvacbat 


Kal €y@ ToOTO Aéyw aperyy, emiOumodyta Tay Kadrda@y Suvardy eivat 
mopteo Bat. 


112 


Plut. Q. Conv. 4. 6. 1 [tls 6 map’ “lovdalors beds] Bavpadoas de 
7) émippnOev 6 Svupaxos: Ap’, py, od Toy matpiwoTny Oedy, ® 
Aaurpla, 

1 for @goyvis in Dem. Lloc. B sugg. @eddwpos or Oeod€nT ys ; 
but the frag. may come from Theognis the tragedy-writer 
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107+ 


Herodian Complete Prosody: The forms ordda in ordda 
Aiuyny ‘standing pool,’ and KAdda in KAada ypucedxaprov 


golden-fruited bough 


will be found to have no nominative ; they are metaplastic, 


108 2 


Aristotle Rhetoric: Similes, also, are always in a sense 
effective metaphors ; like the ‘ proportional’ metaphor, they 
always involve two terms. For instance, we call a shield 
‘the goblet of Ares’ (Timotheus 25) and a bow 


the stringless lyre 
109, 110 


Demetrius on Style: We should also employ compound 
words, but not dithyrambic compounds like 
heaven-portented wanderings 4 
or 
the fire-speared host of the stars 


but resembling the compounds of ordinary speech. 


111 


Plato Meno: Then my opinion is, Socrates, that virtue, 
in the words of the poet, is 


to rejoice in the noble and be able to do it. 


This is what I too mean by virtue, to desire what is noble or 
beautiful and have it at command,+ 


1125 


Plutarch Dinner- Table Problems [on the nature of the God 
of the Jews]: Wondering at what was said, Symmachus 
exclaimed, ‘And as for your divine fellow-countryman, 
Lamprias, 

ci. Cram. A. 0. 3: 283., 5 2 ef. Dem. loc. 85 3 prob. 
To’s 4 this interpretation is prob. not quite correct 
5 ef: Id. Hail. 17, De EI. 9 . 
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” / 
eViov OparyvvatKka 
/ / 
pratvopevats Atovuaov 
/ r 
av@éovta tipais 


a a_t 
eyypapers Ka) bromotets Tots E8palwy amropphross ; 


112 A zatav cis Avoavdpov 


Plut. Vit. Lys. 18 mwpdtw* wev yap, as lioropet Aodpis, 
EAAjveyv éxelv Bwpovs ai modes avéeaotnoay ws ed Kal Ovolas 
ébucar, eis mpatov 5& mataves HoOnoar, ay évds apxXhv amrouynpo- 
vevougt Toidvoe 


Tov ‘EN abos ayabeas 
oTpaTayov am evpuxopou : 
Lmapras ULVNTOMEV O 
in Lacav.4 

Sdutor 5¢ Ta Tap adrots Hpata AvodySpea cadeiv eyndloavto. 


Ath. 15, 696e [m. Tov Tod ’AptororéAous eis “Epuelay masava 
, > ’ 9s\ er / 
KaAdovmevoy |: ovn exer S ovde 7d mwatavixdy émippnua, xabamep 6 
? f \ if ” / cf i 
els Avoavdpov Toy Sraptiatyyv ypadels dvtws Taiay, dv pnot Aovpts 
év Tots Saulwy eriypadouevors “Opois Gdeaba év Sau. 


113 


Plut. Amic. Mult. 5 1a yap edxpnota rijs pidlas Sboxpnota 
ylyverat 51a Thy moAvPiAlav: 


f ld li 5) / 
arXov TpoTrOS, aNAOV EyeELpEL 
\ b] if 
ppovtis avOpeotrarv:® 
obre ap al pvoes 7 ay én) TavTa Tats dpuats pemovaw, odte 
yap ai Me puats p 


TUXaUS dyor pdms el ovver wey, al Te TOY mpagewy Katpol Kabamep 
Th Wvev mata TOUS meV dépovat TOUS 8 avrimintovat. 


114 


Id. Garr. 2 nal naddmep bray ev ovAdrAdy@ Tivl ciwmh yEervnrat 
Toy ‘Epuiy ememteAnavdévat A€youow, oftws bray eis cuumdctoy 


1 so de ET, mss here dv@. tiuator A., Exil. A. paw. dvd. ct. 
2 mss mp@tov 3 Naeke : mss -xwpov 4 mss @y (or in) 7. 
5 mss &AAov tpdros (tpdmov) yap uAAov: HAAov . . BAAOy is 
apparently for &AAov pév . . &AAov dé 
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God of the cry evoe, rouser of women, gay with 
frenzied rites, Dionysus 


do you enrol him in the Hebrew mysteries? 


112A Paran To LysaNDER 


Plutarch Life of Lysander: According to Duris, he was 
the first Greek to whom the cities built altars and made 
sacrifice as to a God, and the first to whom were sung 
paeans, one of which they relate to have begun as follows: 


We will sing the general of holy Greece who 
comes from the spacious town of Sparta,O Paean O! 
Moreover the Samians decreed that their festival of Hera 
should be called the Lysandreia. 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [on Aristotle’s so-called Paean 
to Hermeias]: 1 Moreover it does not contain the paeanic re- 
frain like the true paean composed in honour of the Spartan 
Lysander, which according to Duris’ Annals of the Samians 
was sung to him at Samos, 


113 


Plutarch On having Many Friends: What is serviceable in 
friendship becomes unserviceable when friendship is too 
widely extended ; 

one man is moved by disposition, another by 
thought ; 


nor do our natures all incline to the same things, nor do we 
enjoy the same fortune ; and opportunities, like the winds, 
favour one and are contrary for another. 


114? 


The Same On Garrulity: When silence falls in an assembly 
they say that Hermes has joined the company, and in the 
same way when a garrulous fellow enters a drinking-party or 


1 (see p. 411) 2 cf. Id. San. Praec. 13, Coh: Tra 4 (mpo 


KUuaTos HS Tiva mw. &kp. TTEAACMEVOS) 
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} ovvédpiov yrwpliuwy AdAos eiveAOn, MdvTEs arooiwMaot 142) 


BovaAduevot AaByv wapacxeiv: by 8 adbrds Apknrat Siaipew 7d 
oTdpua, 


Tpo KElMATOS BOT ava TrovTiav 
axpav Bopéa Caévtos} 


ipopwmevor cdAoy kai vautlay efavearnoay. 


115 


Plut. Praec. Reip. 2 moddol 5€ amd téxNS aduevot TAY 
Kowav Kal dvarAnobertes ovxeTs padlws amedOety SivavTa, TAavTd 
tois €uGaow eis mAotoy aiwpas xdapw, elt amoonacbeiow eis 
médayos merovOdres: Ew BA€movet vavTi@vTes Kal TapaTTdouevot, 
peévew d€ kal xpjabat Tors wapovow avayKny ExovTEs: 

na , / 
NevKads Kaburrepbe yadavas 
/ n - la A 
evTpocwmor ohas Tapaikay * Epwres vaias 
oh / I. > e/ 
Kraltdos yapakiTovtou Satmoviay és UBpw. 


116 


Plut. An Sent 12 4 wAolwy wey &pxovtas ov mole? ypayparo. 
KuBEpynTikd, Mi) TOAAGKLS yevouevous ev TpUuYN OeaTas TaY pds 
Kvua Kal mvevua Kal vUKTA YELMEplwY ayovwY 

7 n 
ote Tuvdapioav aden- 


nN e/ if / 
hav ddtov vavtav Todos 
Barr crests % 


dL. 


Id. Tranqu. 17 KvBepvarn yap ote kiua mpadvat tpaxd Kal 
mvedua Suvardv éotiv, odre bro BovAeTat Seouéevw Aiuévos TUXELY, 


1 Bopea B: mas here Bopéorv, San. Boppa (aévros Crus : 
mss here (éovros, San. Praec. mvéortos 2 B: mss 
maphicay: Wil.’s mapaeipay hardly accounts for Aeveds x.y. 


1 lit, ‘to hover around,’ cf. Plut. Soli. Anim. 970 ¢ and 
brepaiwpeicOat ‘ to lie at anchor’ Hdt. 6. 116, or ‘just to cross 
a strait’ (dit. asa means of transport), cf, Aristid. Or, 24. 331 
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a chance gathering of acquaintances there is a general and 
sudden lull in the talk kecause nobody wishes to ‘give him a 
handle ; and if he begins to open his mouth, 

as when the Northwind blows across a sea-beaten 
headland before a storm 





they scent tossing and seasickness, and rise and depart. 


115 


Plutarch Political Precepts: And often they take up politics 
through mere chance, and when they have had their fill of 
them find that they can no longer easily withdraw. Like 
people who go for a sail! and are carried away into the open 
sea, they look out of the ship seasick and troubled, but 
obliged to remain and make the best of their plight ;— 


Specious desires for the thwart of a sea-graving ? 
ship send them speeding over the white calm to 
heaven-sent ruin? 


116 


Plutarch Should Old Men Govern? Treatises on navigation 
do not make pilots, or they would stand on the poop mere 
spectators of the stormy contests of wind and wave and 
night 

when the seafarer is seized with a longing for the 
Tyndarid brethren* .. . 


117 5 
The Same On Peace of Mind: For the pilot to temper the 
wind and smooth the wave, to make the desired haven, or 


(587), or ‘for air and exercise’ sake,’ cf. Jos. A. J. 8.7. 3 
ep’ Apuatos dxovmevos Kal AevKhy Hupiecpévos eaO7Ta (6 SoArd- 


-pwv) mpdos aimpay os elxev ekopuay 2 cf. Timoth. Pers. 4 
3 for tBpis cf. Act. Ap. 27. 21 4 Castor and Polydeuces, 
the saviours of mariners 5 ef. Id. Superst. 8 edxduevos de 


Tov olaka mpogayel, THY KEpaiay bdlnar pevyer brooT. épeBwd. 
éx 8, 
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ove Bapporéws Kal arpduws brometvar To cuuBatvoyy aAN €ws odK 
ameyvwKe TH TEXYN Xpomevos 
pevyer peya Nalpos yor Tp hg as 
ETE KE vepTaTov iatos 1 
, 
épeBwdeos €x Oaracons vTéepryn 


<réte 5&>? tpéuwy KaOnrat Kal madrAduevos. 


118 


Plut. Non Posse 23 &omep ef tis ev mweddyer kal xemar 
Bappirwy emirtas A€yot, unTE Thy vady Tia Exe KuBEpyATHY, 
MATE TOUS irda bs avrovs aplierbat émepyduevdv Te, KTA. 

eT PX OMLEVOV TE paragovres Bvaray i 
/ 
TOV TOV wKelas T ave mov plas. 


119 
Ael, H.A,. 14. 14 [m. Sopradav nad neuddwr]: Hye why kadov- 
Bern Kal brd TaY TOINTaY KEmas 
Spapety wev wxiatn Ovérdrns Stxny,4 
idety de> &pa mwuppdOpié Kal Aaciwrarn. 


120, 121 


Plat. Rep. 10. 607b radra 5n, Epny, dmroreroyna Be nuiv 
avapynodeto mepl Torhoews, bri eixdTws bpa TOTE avr hy ek THs 
TOAEWS omer TENA OEY To.abrny ovaav: 6 yap Adyos Teas Ti pet. 
™ poo lr apey 5€ avr, ry Kal twa oxdnpéryta 7; Tay Kal @ ay poxiay 
Katayv@, Ort madras mey Tis Siapopa pirogodia TE Kal TOLNTLKN. 
kal yap 7) 

/ \ f 
Naképula pos SeaTroTay KVwY 


éxelyn <h> Kpavydcovoa® kal 
péyas év abpovav Keveayopiaiot 


1 fate xe vept. B: mss ews wef aa Sd iords HE, cf. Superst. 
(opp.): mss forrov * B. 3 Plut. hariddoustest adapting : 
Def. Or. émepxdmevol Te paddooovtes Biardy B: mss here 
Blaov, Def. Bia réy 4 some mss omit wey 5 Hy as 


P.’s explanation of Aax.: mss also kpa(ovca 
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cheerfully and fearlessly to wait on fortune, all are equally 
impossible ; so as long as he does not despair he practises his 
art, and 

flies with his mainsail lowered till the mast holds it 
at its lowest out of the murky sea ;1 


but when he does, he sits all quivering with fear. 


Tee 


Plutarch The Impossibility of Living pleasantly according to 
Epicurus: It is as if in a storm on the open sea one should 
stand by and say quite cheerfully that the ship had no pilot, 
and the very Dioscuri would not come 


to temper the onrush of the puissant sea and the 
swift gusts of the winds 


iB) 


‘Aelian on Animals [gazelles and keuddes]: Yet what is 
called by the poets «éuas or a young deer—-compare 


fawn most swift of foot like a storm, 


but in appearance it is red-haired and very shaggy. 


120, 121 


Plato Republic: We have harked back to Poetry, and the 
defence we have just made must suffice to show that we 
apparently were right in expelling. such a person from our 
city. It stood to reason that we should. But lest she think 
us incivil and unkind, we will add that the quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry is of long standing. Indeed, that 
yelping 

cur who ’s master bays, 
that man so 


great in th’ empty talk of fools, 


1 to reduce the surface exposed to the wind the ancients 
brailed up their sail from below and lowered the yard that 
supported it 2 claimed by Schroeder for Pindar, cf. Id. 
Def. Or, 30 
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Kal ‘6 rev Alay copay bxAos Kpitwv’! Kal of ‘AerTas wepyvavres 
bre &pa mévovrat,’ Kal HAAG pupla THuEla TaAaas evayTidTEws 
ToUTwY: Guws dé elphaOw, Ori Nets Ye, ef TIVa Exot Adyoy eimety 7 
mpos ndovyy moiutixh Kal h plunows, as xph adrhy elvas ev wéAde 
evvououuern, uopmevor dy xatadexolucba, ws oiviomev ye Tuty 
avTots KnAoupevots br avTHs: GAAA yap Td SoKody aANOES odX BoLoy 
mpodiddvat. 


122 


Plat. Zp. 1 kanetvo 5& 7d roinua rots voty €xovaow ov kakas 
éxew Soxet 


ov Ypuaos ayYNA0S 
CTAVLOTATOS €V var ev Sutedr iat Bio, 
ovd adapas, ovS’ apryvpou KXivat ™pos av Opts - 
Top * Soxtmalouer’ aoTpaTTet Tpos Owers,® 

5 ovde yatas evpuTédou 
youipwot BptOovtes avtapKets yvat, 
ws ayabav avopav omoppdduev voyats. 


123 
Stob. Hel. 1.6. 13 [a. tuxns H radvtoparov]: 4 
Tuxa, pepoTrov apxa 
Kal TEppa, TU Kal codtas Gaxets édpas ° 
Kal Tiuav Bpotéos éréOnxas Epryous’ 
Kal TO kaov WNéOV 1) KaKOV €x oébEV, & TE 
Vapls 
5 Napa ev TEpt cay TTEpvya xpvaéav’ 
Kal TO Ted mrdaTuyye dofev 
pakaploToTatoy Ted€éOer: 
TUO apaxavias ™ Opov evpes év adyeow,® 
Kal Napmpov daos ayayes év TKOTO, 
10 wpopepertata’ Oeav. 


1 Herw.-Adam: mss diacdpwv, dla (51a) copay and xparav 
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that ‘crowd of the unco’ wise,’ those ‘subtle thinkers beggars 
after all,’ + and others galore, are proofs of an ancient feud. 
Nevertheless we will admit once for all that if the poetry 
whose end is to please, and by that I mean all ‘ imitation’ or 
art-representation of the sort, could give reason to prove 
that she had a proper place in a well-constituted state, we, 
at any rate, should welcome her back with open arms, 
because we know what an effect she has upon us; but till 
then, as religious men, we cannot betray what seems to us 
the truth. 
122 


Plato Letters; This poem, too, is approved by sensible 
men: 

Not glorious gold so rare in this mortal life of 
disappointment, nor diamonds, nor silver couches, 
shine in the eyes in comparison of a man, nor are 
the rich-laden self-sufficient fields of the wide-set 
earth of such account as the unanimous thinking of 
good men and true. 


123 

Stobaeus Selections [on Fortune or Chance}: 

Fortune, beginning and end of mortal man, thou 
sittest in the seats of wisdom and puttest price on ? 
human deeds. More good than ill comes of thee, 
and grace shineth around thy golden wing. That 
which is given of thy scales turns out the happiest ; 
thou findest a way out amid the woes of perplexity, 
and leadest like a light shining in the darkness, thou 
most excellent of Gods. 


1 these latter quotations are prob. not lyric Por 
grantest honour to 
2 mss also -ray 3 mss also mpocders 4 St. ascr. to 
Aeschylus © répuartd Grot: mss répuar:  Oaket’s edpas Jac: 
mss &kos 5pas or omit ° eipes sugg. B: mss cides 
dryer? 7 mss also mpopavécrara (-ov) 
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123 A [’Ap(fovos] vuvos eis Tlovedava 


Ael. H.A. 12. 45 17d ray SerAdivwy hidroy ds elot Pir@dol Te 
Kal plAavaAo, Tekunpi@ca: txavds Kal ’Aplwy 6 MnOvuvatos ex Te 
TOU aydAuatos Tov éml Tawwdpy Kal tod em ait@1 ypadévtos 
emiypimuaros. eats de Td emlypauma ‘’APavdtrwy moumratow 
"Aplova KuxAéos uidy | éx SuceAov meAayous cacev bxnma TOdE.’ 
tuvoy Se xapioTthpioy TH Tocedavi, udptupa THs Tav deApivwv 
@tAomovatas, olovel Kad rovrois Cwaypia extivwy 6’ Aplov &ypave. 


c 


kal éotiv 6 Buvos outros: 


"Tyirre Gear, 
TOV TLE Xpucotpiatve Ilécecdov, 
yaudox’ éyxvpovos ape? Gdpas,” 
Tepl oe Bpayxiovcr 3 TAWTOL 

5 Onpes Yopevovat KUEN, 
KOVPOLTL TOOMY PiuUpacLy 
3 / tae) id /, 
ELabp avaTrarAOMEVOL, TLfLOl 
hprEavyeves @KUSpomot TKUAAaKES, HiNOmouToL 
derives, vara Opéupata 

10 covpav Nupetdwv Cedar, 
a > / oR / 
as é€yewwat Apditpita, 

~ > > / a > \ / Po 1M 

of w eis LléNoTros yay eri Tawvapiav axtav 
emropevoay > mrAaCOmEVvov YiKEA@ evi TovT@ 
KupTolat vaTos OKXéovTes © 

15 doa Nypetas TAKOS 
TELVOVTES, aor Bh Topov, PWTES SoAtot 
as be ad’ adiTdOov yrapupas VEWS 
els oop AALTOpphupoy Nipvas Epirav.? 


4 


W5iov wey Sywov SeAglywy mpds rots yw AexOetot Kal Td PiAdpoveoy 


1 Herch: mss am avTov aif: mss ‘y. eykumova ay, 
yunhoxe Kupovapxa (xeupovarse’ ) Tz. y. eyxtmou aAuds : 
mss Bpayxuo1 (‘I'z. -1a) wep) Se oe 4 Tz. bimdonaow * Brunck: 
MSS -gaTe, -TUTO § Brunck: mss yopevoyres 7 mss 
pivay 
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123 Al 


[ Arron’s] Hymn to PoskEipon 


Aelian On Animals: That dolphins have a natural liking 
for singing and the flute, witness Arion of Methymna by 
token of the statue? at Cape Taenarum and thé inscription 
thereon, which runs ‘By immortal guidance this equipage 
saved Arion son of Cycleus from the Sicilian main.’ The 
hymn of thanksgiving to Poseidon which testifies to the 
dolphins’ love of music was composed by Arion® as a meed of 
gratitude not only to him but to them. It is as follows: 


Chiefest of Gods, sea-lord Poseidon of the trident 
of gold, earth-shaking king of the swelling 4 brine, 
the beasts that swim dance all about thee with fins, 
and lightly bound with nimble flingings of the foot, 
the snub-nosed coursing hounds of bristling mane, 
the dolphin-lovers of the Muse, sea-creatures of 
Nereus’ goddess-daughters that he had of Amphi- 
trite, the beasts that bore a wanderer on the Sicilian 
sea to Taenarum’s shore in Pelops’ land, ploughing 
the untrodden furrow of Nereus’ field astride their 
humped back, when crafty men had cast me from 
out the hollow wave-going ship into the sea-purple 


billows of the ocean. 


Thus, in addition to the characteristics mentioned above, 
it is clear that dolphins are fond of music. 


1 ef Tzetz., Cram. 2.0.) 3.:352.. 19 * an effigy of a 
dolphin 3 the hymn cannot be older than the mid fifth 
Century 4 or teeming 
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124, 125, 126, 127, 128 
Aristox. ‘PuOu. Srory. Ox. Pap. 9. 22 [m. Adtews tpiypdvov}: 


xphnoato 8 &y ad’rn nal 6 Saxtvdvs 6 kar’ YauBov avamarr Tov 
mepiexovoav kvAAaBay TeVeitay eis To’s xpdvous h ws ey TE 
Kpntik@ eribevto. eorar dé Td oxAma TOV m0dds BV ov 7 pyOuorotia 
mopevoetat To els TauBov olor: 

f \ / , / / 

evda On Totkirwv avOéwy aSpoTot NElwakes 

/ 3 5a, C / 
Babvoxiov tap addoos aBpotrapbévous 
> - \ / in 

EVLWTAS YOpOUs ayKddaLs SéYovTAL. 
5) / \ © ~ / ¢ / cal / 
év TOUTH yap of Te TpHTOL TéevTE WddES OUTW KEXpHYTAL TH AEtEL, 
kal maAw vorepot Tpets: Kal: 


ef = / \ A 4 
dates evOupin Kal Yopots HOeTaL— 
éml moAv 5€ TH ToLlavTy puOuorotta ov wavy xparat 6 puOuds obTos 
.. Kata b€ Ta THs pudworoitas oxXhmaTa mapadrdAdrrer (Td 
Bakxeakdy KaXovpevoy eldos) + ev Ta: 
‘i lal 
<o>* dirov “OQpatow ayatnua, Ovatotoww 
avaTavpa mwoxOav— 


éort b€ mov Kal Evvexets em) Tpers: 


héptatoyv Saipov ayvas TéKos 

, a if > / vs 2s 9 
patépos, av Kadpmos éyévvacé tot év 
Tals ToAvoABios OnBais 


xphoaro 8 &v ka 6 tauBos TH a’tH Tatty A€tE1, apvertepoy Be 
Tov Bakxelov: Td yap povdxpovoy oixedTepoy TOU Tpoxaikod 7) TOV 
iauBov: oloy év Ta: 


A lal an JAND) 3 \ / >’ f 
Bate, Bate xetOev aid’ eis TO TpoTeEv Opopevat. 
A / 
Tis TOO a vEeavis ; ws EVTpETTIS Vi appeErret 


a nn / 
Tpeis mddas Siarelrovowy ai Evy (vylat, dore wepiodades Ti yiyveoOat. 


1 suppl. Blass 2 @ suppl. Powell 
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Aristoxenus Zlements of Rhythm [the ‘three-beat’ cadence] 
It may also occur in the Jambic-Dactyl,! the syllables con- 
cerned being reversed as regards the Cretic with reference to 
the beats.2. The metrical basis will be the iambus, thus; 


there immortal meads of varied flowers take to 


their embrace beside an umbrageous grove dancing 
throngs of dainty Bacchic maids. 


In this passage the first five feet, and later a group of 
three, employ the cadence as has been described. Again: 


whoso delights in good cheer and a dance— 


But this type of verse does not employ the rhythm at all 
frequently . . . (The Baccheic type, as it is called)* varies 
its rhythm in the line: 


- beloved darling of the Seasons, respite to man 
from his labour >— 


Three such feet sometimes occur together : 


The great God that is child of a pure mother 
whom Cadmus once begot in rich and wealthy 


Thebes §&— 


The same cadence may occur in the Iambus, though with 
less grace than in the Baccheus; for the single beat is more 
suitable to the trochaic measure than to the Ilambus. For 
instance, in the lines: 


Hither, come hither, ye maids, make haste to the 
front. Who can that maiden be? How gracefully 
about her hangs— . 


the ‘syzygy,’ or extra lengthening of a syllable, occurs at 
intervals of three feet, so as to produce a kind of period. 


Vou 2 he, Lu not —v J 3 here as elsewhere 
the translation disregards the metre of theoriginal 4 suppl. 
Blass 5 wine § Dionysus son of Semele 
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129 eis Tvynv 
Berliner Klassikertexte 5, 2. p. 1421 


Tlovvxeupe, TOLKLNOLOpPPE, mravol medu|\¢," 
Ovatots TUVOMET TLE mayKxpates Tuxa, 
TOS Xp} Tedv LaxuY TE detEaL 
KapeT| av ;|3 Ta pwev vipipay 

\ / 3 > \ ” > eh 4 >’ b] 4 

5 Kal oem’ es Fedusopt pt [covt’| e[v- 
Oéws]| varnpixes® Kata yap 
vEpos app Oncapeva Codeo[y ® 
Ta O€ patra Kab TATELVA 
TOAAAKLS TTEPOtoL * 

10 es tos €Eaetpas, 
@ Oatmov peyara. 

/ / 8 K @ \ / 
TOTEpov a€ KANTOMEV” KAWOW KEAQaLVAD, 
nH Tav TaxUTroTHOV AvayKay, 

) Tav Tadwwayyerov I piv adavator ; 
ei \ b) XN \ / ” 10 7 
15 TavTwy yap apxav Kal TéXOsS axpov '° éyes. 


130 = ILarav Aceds (7 "EpvOpaios) 11 


Tlasdva kruTopntw detcate Kov[ por] 
Aatotéav"’Exatov, té ® té Ilatap, 

Os péya Yapua Bpototaw éyeivaTo 

perxOels ev pidrotate Kopwvid. ta Dreyveia.” 


1 written by an Hgyptian who writes A for p, 5 for 7, and 
makes other mistakes not mentioned below ?E (confirmed 
by Schub.) 3 P Kat apet[ay Schub., ca: reay t[ Wil: or 
tléxvay omitting redy? no. of letters at end unknown 4H 
(a unelided?): Pow. .f. . Wil, ou .[....]Je.. Schub. 5 tran- 
sitive: P -xas S # (P (omeo[?) cf. H.M. 34. 35: Ppeva.. 


t. aor v.[ Schub. ? this word not certain ae ee 
KAnCwmev 9 EH: P raxvayyedoy from above 10.Wils P 
ayiov Wil. (7.e. aypoyv for &kpoy ?), ayew Schub. 1 for 


the 4 versions of this poem, perh. the famous paean of 
Sophocles (see p. 225), all extant in inscrr., see Powell Coll. 
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To FortTuNE or CHANCE 

From a Fourth-Century Papyrus: 

Wing-sandalled being of many hands and varied 
shape, housemate of man, almighty Fortune, how 
should thy strength and excellence be told? That 
which shines proudly on high, comes it but within 
thy ken, thou rendest privily and scatterest on the 
ground in a murky cloud,! and what is mean and 
lowly, that, O great deity, oftentime thou dost 
raise aloft. Whether shall we call thee black Clotho 
or fleet-fate Necessity, or art thou Iris, the messenger 
‘twixt Gods and men? For thou holdest the 
beginning and the last end of everything that is.” 


130 
Paran oF Dium (or EryTurar) 


Sing, lads, the far-darting Son of Leto, Paean the 
Healer, so famed for his skill, hey, O hey, thou 
Healer !—who begat great joy for man when he 
mingled in love with Phlegyas’ daughter Corénis— 

1 as of the dust that rises when a building falls SCT 


Soph. (?) ap. Clem. Al. Str. 5. 726 (Dind. Fragg. Soph. jin. in 
Poet. Scen. Gr.) 


Alex. p. 136; the above, found at Dium in Macedonia, though 
not the oldest, is prob. the most correct (a few 7’s are 
changed here to a’s as in the oldest version found at Erythrae) 
12 Di. prAeyvao 
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>\ 


5 in) Wardva AckrAnmioyv daipova KkreELvoTaror, Lé 
Ilasav. 
tov dé Kal éEeyévovto Mayday cal [lodaneipios 
70 “lacw Axeow Te TOAVANTOS, @ le Lazar, 
Aiyha TE vars Hlavaxerad te Uriovas raises 
ov dyaKkhuT@ evayet Tryteta,} ! 
10i7 Tladv "Ackdrynmé, Satpov «dewdtate, te 
Ilacav. 
Xaipe [LoL, iaos S émuviceo Avéwv 7 roku 
evpvxopor, té @ te @ 6é ITacay, 
os 5 Mas. Natpovras opay pdos aertov 
SoKkimous TUV AYAKAVT@ evayel “Tryveta," 
15 i) Tardy “Ackvntié, Satuov ceuvotate, 
té ILacay. 


ae 
Hippol. (Origen) Adv. Haer. 5.7 Miller® émel yap imd0eois 


avrois 6 dy Opwmds eorw ‘ABduas, a A€youst YEypap oat rept 
avTov “Thy ryeveav auTov tis dinynoerat;’ bMabete TOS KaTd Mepos 
mapa TeV eOyav Thy avetedpynrov Ka) ddiapopoy Tod ayOpémov yevedy 
AaBdyres emimAdocovet TH Xpiot@. yi dé, paaly of ‘EAAfves, 
avOpwroy avedwxe TPT] KTA. 

Tata 8 avOporous avédwxe TpoTy 

\ / / 

KANOV EVEYKAMEVN YEPAaS 
uh puta@y davacOhtwv unde Onplwy addyav, GAN Tuépov Cwov Kal 
Geopidrovs e€Aovaoa pntnp yevecOat 
NareT ov O éfeupety * 
ELTE Bowwrols Age openeus ? 
Alps UTrep Kipiaidos ° 
7 paros avO por ov avéo xev," 
elite Koupytes Hoav 
> lal fs / 
ISatou Oéiov yévos 
i) Dpvyvot KopvBavrtes 

10 os HALOS TpwToUS EeTreide ® 
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sing ho for the Healer Asclepius most famous of 
Gods, sing hey for the Healer! Of his loins came 
Machaon and Podaleirius, and [aso and Aceso to 
whom so many pray,—sing hey for the Healer !— 
Panaceia and Aeglé the beauteous, children. all 
of Epioné, and with them pure Health the renowned 
—ho thou Healer Asclepius most famous of Gods, 
hey thou Healer! All hail I cry, and come thou 
propitious to the wide-spaced city of Dium,—hey O 
hey O hey thou Healer!—and grant we may see the 
sunlight in joy, passed whole by the leech with aid 
of pure Health the renowned—ho thou Healer 
Asclepius most famous of Gods, hey thou Healer ! 


131 


‘Hippolytus Against the Heresies: For since the man Adam 
is the foundation of their argument and they say it is 
written of him ‘ Who shall tell his generation ?’, learn how 
they take in part the ‘undiscoverable and indifferent’ origin 
of man from the Gentiles and stick it on to Christ. Accord- 
ing to the Greeks: 


"Twas earth that at the first had the noble 
privilege of giving forth our human kind, 


wishing to be mother not of senseless plants, nor of speechless 
brutes, but of a gentle race beloved of God, 


but hard to discern it is whether the first man that 
arose was Boeotian Alalcomeneus on the shores of the 
Cephissian Lake, or the Idaean Curetes or Phrygian 
Corybants were the divine race the Sun first saw bud 


1 Di, vyewa 2 Di. evdcos 5 emvewreco Semwy el. 
Reitz. Poim. p. 83 4 mss 5€ onow ef. 5 B:; mss’ AAkou. 
nN: q / > i 

6 B: mss brep A. x. 7 B; mss avéoxe m. 4, 2B Ainss 


Tp@Tos 7H. emide 
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devdpopuels avaBracravortTas, 
eT T pooedajpatov 1" A pxadia Iedaoyov 
i ’Papias oixntopa AvcatrAny? ’EXevals 
7) Afuvos Ka\AiTaLoa KaPecpov 
appnt Téxev + opytac Le, 
eite LLerdXnjvn Dreypatwv 
"Adkvovja mpopnov Vuyavtev. 
AiBves om ‘TapBavra pace tpwtoyovon © 
avXENpOV Tediwy avadvyTa* 
yAuKetas anapgacbar Atos Bardyvou" 
Aiyumtiay dé Netnos t Deus 8 émruduTraivav 
C@oyevel [EX pl onmepov ® 
vypa capkoupeva 10 Mepuornte 

@a copata T avdidwow. 


3 


1 Schn : mss mpds oehnvaioy 2 Wil: mss diavAov 3 mss 


-oly 


4 HE: mss éréxvwcey 5 H: mss bAeypatoy *AAkvovéa 


mpecBurarov T., but cf. Orph. H. 32. 12 6 mss AlBes 5€ 
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tree-like forth, or Arcadia brought to birth with rites 
mysterious the Pelasgian older than the Moon, or 
Rarian Eleusis her dweller Dysaules, or Lemnos her 
fair child Cabeirus, or Pellené Alcyoneus chief of the 
Phlegraean Giants. The Libyans say that Iarbas 
first’ arose from their desert plains, born of the 
pleasure of the loins of Zeus; and to this day Nile 
fattens the Egyptian mud and brings forth creatures 
fleshed with the wet heat, and teems bodies that 
will live.! 


lit is not certain that this poem, which Wil. Herm. 37 
p. 332 declares is prose, comes within the scope of this book ; 
if so, a few slight changes should be made in the dialect, e.g. 
mpera for mpwrn 


TapB. >. 7. 7 mss avadvvta wedi 8 Schn. —H: mss 
Aiyunrtiovy N. bAny 9H: mss mp. o. (woyovav noly 
10 B: mss bypas apr. 11 HH: mss ral c@ua avadio. 
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eigaywyn 


Poll. i. 388° at 5€ eis Oeods @dal Kowwas pev 
nan e/ > / \ 93 / e/ BA 
Trataves, Uuvot, dims 5é Aptéustdos Umvos ovTtuy- 
’ i € / > / / 
yos, AmroAXwVOsS oO Tatar, apporepov Tpocoola, 
Atovicov dtOvpauBos, Anuntpos ‘ouhos: Alvos 

pare ENT P 
yap Kal NuTVéponst cKaTavéwy Boal Kal yewpyav- 


Hdt. 4. 35 [7 "Apyns kat “Onreos|: Kat Yap 
deyet pelv opt Tas yuvairas, emovopatovaas Ta 
ovvopata év TO Uuvw Tov ode Ory avnp Adv«vos 
3 / e \ @¢ 3 \ \ x ” 
émounoe . . . ovtos 6€ 0 Ody Kal Tovs adXoUS 
Tous Tanalovs UVuvous émoince é« AvKins Oar, 
TOUS aeLoopévous ev Andro. 


Callim. H. Del. 304 


€ x € / / / f 
ol “ev UTractOouce vosov AvKtoLo yépovTos, 
74 > \ = / / 4 , / 
ov Tot amo EdvOoto Oeompotros nyayev OXnv: 
e \ \ / / e \ 5 
at d€ Todt TAnTGOVEL YopiTLoEs Gapanres ovdas. 


Il, i, 474 
ot O€ Travnuéptoe worTH Oedv iNaaKOVTO 
KaNOv aeldovTes Trainova KovDpor Ayalar, 
MéNTrOVTES Exdepyov' oO Se Ppéva TéEpTrET AKOVOD. 
Archil, 76 Bergk 
avtos éEdpxav mpos avrov AéoBiov Tatnova. 


1 mss Auriépons 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pollux Onomasticon: Songs to the Gods are called 
in general paeans or hymns, in particular a hymn to 
Artemis is known as oimtyyos, to Apollo as the 
paean. Both these are addressed in precessional 
songs, Dionysus in the dithyramb, Demeter in the 
tovAos. The Linus and. Lityerses are the songs of 
delvers and husbandmen., 


Herodotus Histories [Argé and Opis]: For accord- 
ing to them the women go begging gifts for them, 
calling upon their names in the hymn composed for 
them by a Lycian named Olen . . . This Olen it 
was who came from Lycia and composed this and 
the other ancient hymns that are sung at Delos. 


Callimachus Hymn to Delos: The men sing the 
song of the Lycian ancient, the song the prophet 
Olen brought from the bank of Xanthus, and the 
maidens that dance to them beat with their feet the 
stable earth. 


Ilad: All the day long they worshipped the God} 
with music, singing the beautiful Paean, these sons 
of the Achaeans, making music to the Far-darter ; 
and his heart rejoiced to hear them.’ 


Archilochus: Myself leading with the flute the 
Lesbian paean. 


1- Apollo 2 Ciieliaece oor 
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Il. 18. 490 [1. aomidos Tis "Axtdr€os]: 
év O€ dUw Troinge TOES pEepoTToY avOpwToV 
KANAS. eV TH MEV pa yamot T écav eiNaTIVAL TE, 
vuupas & &x Oadrduov Satdwv bro NayTropevawy 
nytveov ava doTU, TOAVS 0 Upévatos Opwpet* 
Kodpot 8 opxnaThpes ediveor, év o apa Toloww 
| avrol poppeyyés Te Bonp é éyov' al oé yuvaixes 
iotdpevat Oavpafor eri mpoOvporow ExdoTn. 
Hes. Scut, 281 [w. aomidos ths “Hpaxdéous] 
evOev 0 ane _eTepoe véor Kowa Sov ur avroo: 
Tob rye pev a maitovres U vm -OpxnO ue Kal aoLon, 


Tol ye pev av yeXowrtes UT avrANTHpL ExacTOS 
mpoad éExtov. 


Plat. Alc. 18 emipnpia ajLevov Oe TOU Onjou Kat 
yevomevery ET OL MOY maT cov Tpos Tov xm our, OU 
Xpnora Tapiy ove Ta THS éopths. ~Adwviwr 
yap els Tas npepas EKELVAS Kad nkovT@v eldwa 
Toaxod vexpots exxoprlopevors 6 Omola T povKelvTo 
Tals yuvatki, cal Tapas éutmodvtTo KoTTOMEvaL Kal 
Opnvous nov. 


Aesch. Cho. 423 
HA. éxowa xoppov”Aptov elite Kiocias 

vomous inremloTpias 
b 4 / 2 > a 
ATPLKTOTANKTA TOAUTAGYNTA O Hv LOetv 
éTacouTEpoTplpy Ta YEpos OpéypaTa 
avabev avéxadev, KTUT@ O° érreppoler 
KpoTHTOY amov Kal javabdLov Kapa. 

Il. 24. 719 [w. mpoOécews ths“ Extopos}: 

¢ ’ > \ Db] Z \ / \ \ 

ol 0 émel elodyayov KAUTa S@mata, TOY pev 

ET eELTA 
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Ihad [the Shield of Achilles]: And therein he made 


two fair cities of mortal men; in the one were 
weddings and feasts, and they led the brides from 
their chambers amid the light of torches through 
the town, and loud rose the bridal song. Young 
men whirled in the dance, and flute and lyre cried 
aloud among them, while the women stood each at 
her door marvelling at them.? 


Hesiod [the Shield of Heracles}: And on the 
other side was a rout of young men with flutes 
playing, some frolicking with dance and song, others 
laughing, each and all in time with the flute-player 
as they went along. 


Plutarch Life of Alcibiades: The motion was 
carried and all was ready for the sailing of the 
expedition,” when there befel unfavourable portents, 
not least that of the feast of Adonis, which falling 
at this time, in many places images were set out 
like corpses for burial by the Athenian women, who 
beat their breasts and sang dirges in mimic funeral 
rites. 


Aeschylus Libation-Bearers : 


Exvectra: I made lament in Arian? wise, or to the 
tunes of the Cissian® mourner; aye, then behold 
hands outstretched one after other, striking desper- 
ately, wandering wildly, upward, downward, my 
miserable stricken head ringing again to their 
beat. 

Ihad [the funeral of Hector]: And when they had 
brought him into the famous house, then laid they 


1 cf. Hes. Scut, 274, Ar. Av, jin. * against Syracuse 
3 Persian 
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TpNnTots év AexeeTou Gécar, Tapa 8 eloayv aordous 
O prveov eEapxous, ot Te oTovoEeTo ay GoLonv 
ol pev ap eOpyveor, emi d€ oTEVaXOVTO YyUVAiKeEs. 


Il. 18. 567 [a. aamidos ths AxidAréws]: 
mapOevikal dé Kal HiGcot aTara PpovéovTes 
TNEKTOLS €v TANApPOLTL Hépov pmedLNdéa KapTrOV. 
toiow & év pécocorct Mais Poppuyye Neryern 
[wepoev KO apute, Aivov S vmo KANOV dELoe 
New TAXEN poviy TOL O€ [ pyooovTes amaprh 
worth T luyu@ Te Todt cKaipovTes ErovTo. 


Sch. ad loc. [Aévov & bard Kadov dese} . . . avTl 
n \ Sere N / nan? / \ ’ / ” 
tov THY emt Aiva Te ATroAA@VOS TaLdl @dHV, OVTL 
vyTi¢ Kal UTrO KUVOV TOLMEVLK OD Svacmac bévre 
T POTD ¢ do betoar 120 6 “Apiotapxos ised yevos 
TL Dyvov TOV AivoY, Wa7rep el EXeyE TaLava HOEV 7} 
TL TOLOUTOV. 


Callix, ap. Ath. 5, 199a [7r. THV Diradehpov 
Tmopmny |: ématouv oé eEncovra Larupor “Tpos 
avdov adovtes médXos eriArjviov, éperotyKer 8 
avTols Srnvs. 


Long. Past, 2.35 Kal mwacav Téyvny ériderkvv- 
pevos evvoulas povoltkhs éovpiTTev, olov Bowv 
ayéXn WpéTOV, olov alToAiwm mpocopoy, olov 
Toluvats plAov. 

Ibid. 36 Apvas 6€ avactas Kal KeXevoas oupiTt- 
tetvy Avovuclakov péros éeTtAnvLoy avTots Opynow 
@pKXNTaTo. Kal €aKEeL TOTE pevy TPUVYOVTL, TOTE 
dé deportes appixous, eita Tatobvtt Tovs BoTpus, 


1 grapes * or sang of the fair Linus 3 Thornley 
(as revised in the L.C.L.) 
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him upon a fretted bed and set beside it minstrels 
for to lead the dirge, the which did make lament 
of mournful song, while the women wailed in answer 
to them. 


The Same [the Shield of Achilles}: And lasses 
and lads in childish glee carried the honey-sweet 
fruit! in plaited baskets, while in their midst a boy 
did harp delightfully upon a sweet clear lute, and 
sang the fair Song of Linus? in a piping voice, the 
rest following with dancing feet that kept time with 
his playing and his song. 

Scholiast on the passage |[‘sang the fair song of 
Linus’|: .. . that is the song first sung in honour 
of Linus the darling of Apollo, a little boy who was 
torn in pieces by sheep-dogs . ... but Aristarchus 
says that it is a sort of hymn, as if he said ‘sang a 
paean’ or the like. 


Callixeinus of Rhodes [the festal procession of 
Philadelphus|: There were sixty Satyrs treading the 
grapes, singing to the flute the Song of the Wine- 
press, with Silenus for their overseer. 


Longus Daphnis and.Chloe: Displaying all the art 
of, pastoral music, he showed upon the pipe what 
notes were fit for the herds of cows and oxen, what 
agreed with the flocks of goats, what were pleasing 
to the sheep.? 


The Same: But Dryas, rising and bidding him 
pipe a Dionysiac tune, fell to dancing before them the 
Dance of the Winepress. And now he acted to the 
life the cutting and gathering of the grapes, now 
the carrying of the baskets, then the treading of the 
grapes in the press, then presently the tunning of 
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cita mypodvre TOUS miOous, eira mivovTe Tou 
yevKous. TadTa TavTa OUTS EVTXNMOVOS @PX?- 
oaTO 6 Aptas Kab evapyas, WOTE edoxouv Brétrewv 
Kal Tas aGuTréXousS Kal THY AnVvOY Kal Tovs TiPoUS 
Kal addnOas Apvavta tivorvta. 


Ibid. 8.11 Kat amapEapevor. T@ Atovicw Kpa- 
Thpos HaOvov KiTT@ TAS Keharas eaTEparv@pévol. 
Kal €7rel KaLpos Hv, lakydoarvTes Kal EvdoavTes 
mTpovTentrov Tov Aadviv. 


Ibid. 2.31 yodv tias Kal ddas eis Tas Nvudas, 
TANALOV TOLMEV@Y TOLNMATA. 


Ath. 14.618¢ al ods 5€ dvopacias KaTaréyer 
crm vA > / by n 4 «f r 
o Tpudwv (év devtépm Ovopaciav) tacde: ‘I paios 
1) ETLLUALOS, NV Tapa Tovs AAETOVS NOOV, KAAOU- 
evn iows amo Ths (warioos. iparis & éortiv 
Tmapa Awptedow o vootos Kal Ta émipeTpa TOY 
’ 7 2 € be lal € la or + 3 id 
AXEVPOV." 1 O€ TWY LaTOUPY@Y MON EXLVOS,” wS 
"Exiyapmwos év “AtaXavtais iotopel. Hoe TaV 
Tadacloupyav lovros. Yhuos & o Anzos év TO 
Ilepi Natdvev onot: ia Opdypwara TOV K pO ov 
avuta Kal’ auta ™ poo ny opevov apddas: ouva- 
OpoicGévta S5é Kal é« ToAAOY piay yevopmeva 
déopunv ovrAovS Kal lovrAoUs’ Kal THY Anuntpa 
¢€ \ \ / id \ \ 3 / > \ a) Gl an 
ore ev Xdony, ore O€’IovAW. amo TaV odVY THs 


1 here Kaib: mss before fv 2 Kaib. from Hesych. s. 
eUyooTos: MSS aA€TwY 3 mss also atAwos 

1 Thornley (as revised in the L.C.L.) 2 but see Sch. 
Ar. Ran. 1296 (below, p. 506), Hesych. s.v. 3 an 


epithet of Demeter at Syracuse, cf. Polem. ap. Ath. 10. 
416 b, 3. 109 a; there was a Cretan month Himalius, C.J.G. 
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the wine into the butts, and then again their joyful 
and hearty carousing the must. All these things he 
represented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that 
they all thought they verily saw before their face 
the vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed.t 


The Same: And when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy crowns upon their heads. And when it 
was time, having cried the Iacchus and Euoe, they 
sent Daphnis away.} 


The Same: They sang, too, certain songs in the 
praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens of the 
ancient shepherds.! 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: In the second Book 
of his Appellations Tryphon gives the following list 
of the different kinds of song: ‘The Himaeus is the 
Mill-song, which they sang as they ground the corn.? 
The word perhaps comes from hamalis, which in Doric 
means the “return’”’ or over-measure of wheat-flour.® 
The Weavers’ song is known as Elinus,* as we know 
from Epicharmus’ Atalantae, This is the fovdos of the 
spinners. ® To quote Semus the Delian’s work On 
Paeans: ‘The trusses or handfuls of barley were 
known individually as auadac; collectively a bunch 
of trusses was called otAos or tovAos; and Demeter 
was known sometimes as Chloé, sometimes as Iiilo. 


2556, and a nymph Himalia in Rhodes, Diod. 5. 55; cf. 
Hesych, uvaddyrero: Geol, iuarls—iuddAroy, and inadis Eust. 1885. 
25 4 form uncertain, but for the song cf. Od. 5. 62, 10. 
222 5 see below, p. 532; some words may have fallen out 
before this sentence 
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Thus both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess 
are called otAo. or tovAoe from the inventions of 
Demeter.’ Thesame word comes in the compounds 
dnuntpovrAos and KxadXiovAos, and also in the song ‘A 
sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.’1 But ac- 
cording to other authorities the word means a 
Spinning-song. Nursing-songs are called xataBav- 
kadynoes OY Lullabies. There was also a song sung 
to Erigoné at the Swing-Feast, called the aAjris or 
Wandering-song. Compare Aristotle in the Con- 
stitution of Colophon: ‘Theodorus himself came later 
to a violent end. He seems to have been a luxurious 
liver, to judge by his poetry, for even to this day 
the women sing his songs over the swings.’ The 
Reaping-song is : called Lityerses. And according to 
Telecleides’ “Amphictyons there was a song of the 
hired labourers who went out to the farms, and 
others, as Crates tells us in his Daring Deeds, Bf the 
bathmen, and yet another, according to Aristophanes’ 
Je hesmophorias usae® and Nicochares’ Heracles as Chorus- 
Leader, of the women who winnow the corn. More- 
over the tenders of cattle and sheep had a song, the 
Bovxodtacpos or Herding-song. ‘The inventor of this 
was a Sicilian oxherd called Diomus, who is men- 
tioned in the Halcyon and Odysseus Shipwrecked of 
Epicharmus. The song sung at deaths and in 
mourning is called the éAoduppds or Wailing. The 
songs called fovAc: belong to Demeter and Perse- 
phone. The song to Apollo is called the Phileliad 
or Sun-loving, as is shown by Telesilla; and the 
songs to Artemis are known as ovarvyyo.. At Athens 
they used to sing over the wine the Laws of 
tor ‘skein,’ see below, p. 5382 2 not in the extant 
edition 
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Charondas, as we learn from the sixth Book of 
Hermippus’ work On the Lawgivers. In his Aéticisms 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] states: ‘The Himaeus 
is the song of the millers;! the Hymenaeus is the 
song sung at weddings; in mourning they sang the 
Ialemus or Lament; the Linus and Ailinos were 
— sung not only on occasions of mourning, but also, in 
Euripides’ phrase, “ for the singing of prosperity.” ’ 
In the first Book of his Erotica Clearchus says that 
there was a certain song called Nomian? which 
originated with Eriphanis, and he tells the tale as 
follows: ‘The lyric poetess Eriphanis, becoming en- 
amoured of Menalcas when he was out hunting, 
turned hunter too and pursued him with her love. 
Like Io in the story they say she wandered to and fro 
through all the mountain woods, till not only the 
most phlegmatic of men, but the fiercest beasts, wept 
with her and understood the longings of her heart. 
And thus it was that she composed, they say, the 
so-called Nomian or Pastoral Song, crying aloud and 
singing it while she wandered in the wilds; from 
this song comes the line “The oaks grow high, 
Menalecas.”’’ To quote the fourth Book of Aristoxenus 
On Music, ‘In former times the women had a song 
called Calycé. It was a poem of Stesichorus, in 
which a maiden of this name prayed to Aphrodite 
that she might be wedded to a youth called 
Kuathlus, and when he flouted her threw herself 
over acliff. The scene was laid near Leucas. The 
poet gave the maiden a very virtuous character; for 
she had no wish that she and the youth should come 
together at all hazards, but prayed that she might 


1 but cf. Callim. Hec. (below) 2 cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 577 
Long. Past. 4. 15 
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1 Wilam. 2 Cas: mss BwpBoy, BépBov 
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if possible be his wedded wife, or failing that might 
die.’ We are told by Aristoxenus in his Brief 
Notes that, Iphiclus spurning her affection, Har palycé 
died, and the maidens made a song-competition in 
her honour, called after her the Harpalyce. We 
read in the first Book of Nymphis’ Heraclea, where 
he is speaking of the Mariandyni, ‘ Similarly we may 
notice some of the songs, which at a feast that it 
is their custom to celebrate they sing when they 
invoke a person of ancient times whom they address 
as Bormus. This was the son, they say, of a man 
wealthy and distinguished, a youth of surpassing 
beauty and vigour, who, when superintending the 
work on his farm, went in quest of water for his 
reapers and disappeared. Accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of the district went in search of him with a 
kind of dirge or invocation set to music, which the 
whole people sing to the present day. A similar 
kind of song is the Maneros, as it is called, of the 
Egyptians.’ 


Pollux Onxomasticon [poems]: ... the various forms 
of tovdros, ovAapos, and ovmvyyos, the Linus, the Song 
of the Mill, and the Himaeus or Himalis, of which 
the singer was called ipaodds.2 There was also the 
Borimus, the song of the Mariandynian farmers, 
corresponding to the Egyptian Maneros and the 
Phrygian Lityersas. This Maneros was the Egyptian 
inventor of husbandry, a pupil of the Muses; and 
Lityersas was the same among the Phrygians. Of 
the latter we are told that he was a son of Midas 
who used to challenge the reapers to a reaping- 
match and give the losers the whip, but met his 
death at the hands of one that was stronger, who 


Bich VOL. i. ps OF 2 cf. Eust. J/. 1164, 10 
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some say was Heracles. The dirge, which was 
sung at the threshing-floors and the mowing, was to 
console his father. Borimus was a brother of Iollas 
and Mariandynus and son of king Upius who died 
young when hunting at harvest-time. He is com- 
memorated in a dirge-like song about husbandry. 
There was also a song known as Aletis, sung over 
the swings; this was the work of Theodorus of 
Colophon. And there was a Flute-piece of the 
Winepress, for the treading of the grapes; and 
another for the Winnowing, which is referred to by 
the comedy-writer Phrynichus in his Revellers, thus : 


I'll whistle for us a winnowing-song ; 
and by Nicophon in his Hand to Belly in the line: 


But come you and play us a winnowing on your 
flute. 


And there were flute-tunes for rowers also, and for 
shepherds. Epicharmus mentions a Shepherding- 
tune, and Plato the comedy-writer a tune for the 
Herding of Swine . . .! And according to Aristotle 
the Etruscans not only box but. even flog and cook 
to the sound of the flute. 


Callimachus Hecale: For already the lamps of 
dawn are shining, and I warrant some water-drawer 
is singing the Himaeus. 


Hesychius Glossary Bavxaday: to lull to sleep, to 
nurse, to send children to sleep with a song.? 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe:* Therefore then, as 


usually when rural revellers are met together at a 


1 the quotation from Plato is corrupt (211 K) cog i 
Theocr, 24. 7, Sext. Emp. Math, 6, 32 3 ef. Anacreontea 
60. 8, Opp. Cyn. i. 127 
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feast, nothing but georgics, nothing but what was 
rustical was there. Here one sang like the reapers, 
there another prattled it and flung flirts and scoffs 
as in the autumn from the press. Philetas played 
upon his pipes, Lampis upon the hautboy, Dryas 
and Lamo danced to them.! 


The Same:+ Then, when it was night, they all 
lead the bride and bridegroom to the chamber, some 
playing upon whistles and hautboys, some upon the 
oblique pipes, some holding great torches. And 
when they came near to the door they fell to singing, 
and sang with the grating harsh voices of rustics, 
nothing like the Hymenaeus, but as if they had been 
singing at their labour with mattock and hoe.? 


Scholiast on Theocritus The Ieapers [‘ Come, hear 
this of the divine Lityerses’]: By this he means 
‘Hear this tragedy [sic] of mine, which I am about 
to sing concerning Lityerses’; now this Lityerses, 
who lived at Celaenae in Phrygia, used to compel 
passing strangers after feasting at his table to reap 
with him, and when evening came would cut off 
their heads, and binding the trunk into a sheaf 
with the trusses of corn, would sing a song; but he 
was eventually slain by Heracles and thrown into 
the river Maeander. Which is why in Phrygia to 
this day the reapers sing his praise as a champion 
reaper.® | 

Aristophanes Clouds: But he said at once that it 


was old-fashioned to sing and play after supper like 
a wench grinding barleycorns. 


1 Thornley (revised in L.C.L.) 2 this prob. implies that 
there was a hoeing-song 3 cf. Hust. 1164. 11 
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1 reading uncertain, see p. 532 fr. 25 
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The Same Frogs: What’s the meaning of this 
phlattothrat? Was it at Marathon, or where was it, 
that you picked up the songs of a water-drawer? 


Scholiast on the passage: That is, songs of a rope- 
winder, such as a man might sing drawing water from 
a well. It seems that iwovid is the name of the well- 
rope, and the song sung by the drawers is called 
Himaeus. Compare Callimachus (above, p. 503). 


Odyssey [Calypso]: And within, going before the 
loom, she plied a golden shuttle, singing the while 
with a sweet voice.} 


Eratosthenes in /tymologicum Magnum: The hired 
Dandaetian (?) weaving-woman sang fair Songs of 
the Skein as she went to and fro beneath the lofty 
gate-house. 


Longus Daphnis and Chloe: . . . they saw a fisher- 
man’s boat come by. The wind was down, the sea 
was smooth, and there was a great calm. Wherefore 
when they saw there was need of rowing, they fell 
to plying the oars stoutly. For they made haste to 
bring in some fresh fish from the sea to fit the 
palate of one of the richer citizens of Mytilene. 
That therefore which other mariners use to elude 
the tediousness of labour, these began, and held on 
as they rowed along. There was one among them 
that was the boatswain, and he had certain sea-songs, 
The rest like a chorus all together strained their 
throats to a loud holla, and catched his voice at 
certain intervals.” 


I cts Od. 10..226 2 Thornley (revised in the L.C.L.) 
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To. mpocopxeiabal Te kal mpoogdew Tats yuvaitly Upyavd Tia Told, 
ey bre Tis GwToLTO Tots SaxTVAOLs Torey Avyupdy Wéopov: SnArodaOat 
Se ey TO THs Apteuidos Gopati ov early apyn: 


“A prepe, ool hy em ppv. epi wepov 
Upovov Leuven’, al TL oe Kal TpoOev 
adE TIS AANA Xpvcodaévva 


Kpéupara yadKkorrapa’ <iayowca> yepotv.” 


2 eis "“Aptewwy 
Theodoret i. 540 Schulze [Kings 2. 16. 3]: efdov yap vy tit 


ec Ne gol > ~“ / ‘3 / / 
moA€oW Gmag Tov erous év Tals wAartelais amrouevas mupas, Kal 
TAVTAS TIVAS tmepaddouevous kal wndavrTas, ov pdvov matdas AAG 
Kal uv Spas, Ta dé ve Bpepn mapapepduera dia THs pdroyds: eSdxer 


d€ TOUTO amoTpoTiaguds eivat Kal KaAapats. 


Hesych. 
°Ore dvacca, Tupa mpdbupos:* 


A a a , 
mip mpo Tay Ovpav: Sia papudkwv elwPaol tives emdyew Thy 
‘Exatny rats oikiats. 


1 H; for mpdev cf. arémpodey: mss wé Th. and Buvoy (brvov) 
vevat (vévat, leva) d0ey (00e) 2 B-E: mss a6€ ris (a5€ tis) 
GAAR XpvToparia kK. x. 3 Palm: mss rruppa mp. 4 last 
sentence brought by B from #rwripe to which it cannot 
belong (mss 79 Exdtn ras oixlas) 
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Boox I 
TO GODS 


1 To Artemis 1 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: There were some musical 
instruments besides those of wind and string, producing 
merely noise, for instance the xpéu8adra or castanets. These 
are mentioned by Dicaearchus in his Life in Greece, where he 
says that certain instruments which made a piercing sound 
when touched by the fingers were much used by women in 
certain parts of Greece to accompany dance and song; and 
he compares the Artemis-Song beginning : 


My heart bids me utter a hymn that shall please 
thee, O Artemis, if e’er before thou hast had delight 
of a damsel all bright with gold, who clasheth 
brazen-cheeked crembals in her hands. 


ye T5 ARTEMIS 


Theodoret [‘ Ahaz made his son to pass through the fire ’] : 
In certain cities I have seen fires lit once a year in the streets, 
and people leaping over them, not only children but grown 
men, and even babes passed through the flame. It seemed 
to be an averting or purifying rite. 


Hesychius Glossary : 
Opis Queen, fire by the door ; ? 


that is, fire before the doors; in some parts they draw 
Hecate to their houses by spells. 


1 perh. by Aleman 2 or the fire is before the door; but 
the fire was perh. identified with Opis (Artemis or Hecate) ; 
cf. Callim. H. 3, 204 3 the last sentence does not certainly 
belong here 
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3 eis ’Adpoditny 
Plut. Q. Conv. 3.6.4 vé0o: te yap mwapect yeyapnkores, bd’ 
ay def ‘ pirorhaia Epya’ terelobat, kal Nuds ovmw Taytdracw 7 
"Appodlrn mépevyev, AAG Kal mpocevxducha ShmovOerv avTh A€yovTes 
év Tois TaY Bewy Buvots 
/ ’ fy \ an 
avaBarr avw TO yHpas 
ce be - 
@ kara Adpodita. 


4. ¢€is Atovucov 


Plat. Q. Graec. 36. 7 81a rl tov Ardvucoy ai Tay >HAclwv 
yuvatkes buvotoat mapakadcda: Boéy mod) maparylyvecOa: mpds 
avtas: xe: 5€ od Tws 6 Huvos: 

3 n 2 S 
EnrOetv, How Arovuce, 
aN us 12 \ 

NELWY ~ ES VAOV 
e x \ a / 
ayvov ovv Xapltecow 
3 \ fal / \ A 
és vaov TO Boéw TObl Ovwr, 
U n 
akie Tavpe, 
/ n 
a&te Tavpe. 


Paus. 6. 26. 1 @eay 5& év tots udAwora Atdvucov oéBovow 
"HActo1, kal Toy Cedy odiow emiporray és TaY Ovlwy Thy éoptrhy 
A€yovat. ms 


5-7 eis Auovucov 


Sch. Ar. Ran. 479 ev rots Anvaikots ayaa. TOU Atovioov 6 
dadovxos KaTéxwy Aaumdda AéyeL 


fal / 
Kanelte Oeov' 


ce ia ~ 
Kal of brakovoyvTes Bowat 


Lemernt “laxye wrovtosora’ 


1 ‘Arelwy Bs: mss &Atoy 








—_ 


1 cf. Hesych. dvaBadrdynpas (so Bs: mss dvaBaddAdyopas): 
pappardy Tt, Kat Aldos év Sau (a kind of spell; also a stone 
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FOLK-SONGS: TO GODS 


3 To APHRODITE 


Plutarch Dinner Table Problems: Our company includes 
not only young married men who perform ‘ Love’s rites’ as in 
duty bound, but us older folk from whom Aphrodite has not 
yet fled for good and all, and who ean still, I think, pray to 
her in one of the Hymns to the Gods: ! 

Put off old age for many a year, O beautiful 
Aphrodite. 


4. To Dionysus 


Plutarch Greek Questions: Why do the Elean women in 
their hymn to Dionysus invoke him to come to them ‘ with 
foot of ox’? The hymn is as follows: 


Come, hero Dionysus, to the shrine of the Eleans, 
to the pure shrine with the Graces, raging hither 
with foot of ox, goodly Bull, O goodly Bull. 

Pausanias Description of Greece: Dionysus is one of the 


Gods most highly venerated by the Eleans, who declare that 
he visits their city at the Feast of Thyia.? 


5-7 To Dionysus : 
Scholiast on Aristophanes Frogs: In the Lenaean Festival 
of Dionysus the torchbearer link in hand cries 
Call the God ; 


and his hearers shout 


Semelean Iacchus giver of wealth ; 


in Samos) 2 this word seems to have been connected 
with @j» ‘to rage or rush furiously,’ cf. ‘raging hither’ 
above; Paus. goes on to tell of the miraculous filling of sealed 
wine-jars overnight which took place at the festival ; in this 
very ancient invocation D. is still a ‘ hero’ and a bull 
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A \ \ 

} mpos Td ev tats Ovaotais emtdeyduevoy. ereiddy yap omovdo- 
/ 

TOLNTWVTAL ETIAEyoUTLY 


b] rt / , 
EKKEYUTAL’ KANEL Geov: 


8-9 


Ar. Pax 968 aan ebyapcba: | tis TISe ; mov wor’ eiot moddAol 
Karyadol ; 


Schol. ad loc. (a’) of omévdovres yap @Aeyor 
TLS THOE : 
ayrl Tod Tis mapeoriv. Elta of mapdyTes cvpnulCduevor EAeYoY 
ToAAOL Kayalot. 


a / / “ v 
Touro de érotovy of omévdovres, Iva of cvveddétes TL EavTors &Toroy 
> a ~ A / \ | ve ~ + WV , / > 
exxwpoiey Tay omovday. (B’) Tb de ‘mod mor’ Eat AEyet ev 

an na ~ A an 
HOer mov cialy of emipwvovyres, Iva avT@ emideyouey miOavas 7} 
ws pndevds byvTos KaAOv Karyabod, 


s 10, 11 ets Audvucov 


Ath. 14. 622b Siyos & 6 AndAws ev T@ Mep) Mataywy ‘ of 
avTondBdaro.’ onal ‘ Kadovmevor eotrepaywuevor KiTT@ oxEednv 
émépaivov phoets, taTepoy de tauBor wvoudoOnoay avrot re Kal Ta 
Toinuata avT@y. of Se ldvpadrdAo.’ pal ‘KadAovmEevor Tpogwrela 
pebudytwy exovow Kal eorepdywyTar xempidas avOwas exovTes: 
xiTeow 8 ypavrar pesoredxots Kal mepie(wyTa: Tapayrivoy 
KaAuTTOy avTovS Méexpt T&Y odupav. ayn SE Sid Tod mvAdvos 
eloeAOdyres, Stay KaTa Meany Thy bpxXhoTpay yévwyTal, emiorpe- 
ovo els To Oar poy A€éyorrTes: 





1 this strictly belongs to the next section * cf. App. 
Prov. 4. 90 (Karol rayadot) 
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Or the reference may be to what is said at a_ sacrifice. 
After the libation has been made they say 


It is poured ; call the God. 





8-91 


Aristophanes Peace: Let us pray ; ‘who is here?’ where 
are the ‘many good men’? 


Scholiast on the passage: (1) When pouring a libation they 
used to say 


Who is here ? 


meaning Who is present? and then the company would 
reply religioso: 


Many good men.? 


This was done by those who were pouring a libation, so 
that anyone who felt himself unfit to take part might with- 
draw. (2) Trygaeus says the words ‘ where are?’ in character 
[i.e. they are not part of the quotation]—‘ where are the 
people who respond?’ so that they may make a plausible 
reply, or else because nobody present was a real gentleman 
[Zié. noble and good]. 


10, 11 To Dronysus 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Semus of 
Delos in his treatise On Pacans ‘The /mprovisers as they were 
called used to recite at.a slow pace and wreathed with ivy. 
At a later period they received the name of Jambi, a name 
also given to their poems. The IJthyphalli wear masks 
depicting them as drunken men, and wreaths over them, 
and flowered gloves or sleeves ; their tunics are shot with 
white, and they are girt about with a Tarentine robe which 
envelops them down to the ankles. They enter in silence 
by way of the pylon, and when they arrive in the middle 
of the orchestra, they turn to the audience with the 
words :— 
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> / ’ b] / 
Avayer , as Gp od Tea 
TOLELTE TO bea: } 
eden yap exhvdwpevos ® 
da pécou Badilerv. 
of Se gadrdopdpo.’ pnoly ‘mpotwmretoy pmey ov AauBdvovow, 
mpookdmioy ® Se e& EprvAAOU mepiTibeuevor kal maidépwros emavw 
Tovrou émitibeyta atépavoy Sacty twy Kal KitTov: KavydKas* Te 
mepiBeBAnuevor mapépxovTar of wey ex mapddov, of S€ Kara Tas 
mécas Ovpas,° Batvovres éy puOu@ nal A€yoyTes: 
/ / la) b] oh 
got, Baxye, Tavde podoav ayrallopev 
fa \ / x7 / 
aTOUY pudmov YEOV TES ALONW péEDEL, 
\ > / f an 
Karvav® arapUevev tor, ov Te Tabs TA pos 
KeX pnmevar goaiow, aN’ aknpatov 
RATOONOES Tov Upvov. 


elra mpoorpéxovtes” erdOaCoy ods mpoéAowTo, orddny 5é exparroy, 
6 5& madropdpos ib BadiCwy Karamacbels aiddrq.’ 


12. cis Kopyv 


Procl. ad Hes. Op. 389 .. of 5€ dpxator kal mpwiatrepoy 
éometpov, Kal SijAoy ex Tay "EXevowiwy TeAETaY, ev ols EAeyeETO® 


Iapvbe, Kopn, yep upav" g 
Scov oUTw TpiTroNos 1) 6.® 


13 eis Anuntpa 
Hippol. (Orig.) Haeres. 115 Miller Aéyouor d€ adréy, nel, 
pues, al xAoepdy oraxuy Tebepicuévoy, kal wera Tovs Ppi-yas 
’AOnvator wvovyres "EAevatyia, kal emiderkvdytes Tois emomTevouct 


1 Pors. 7@ @e@ Toteire 2 Mein.—Wil.—H: mss €@. y. 6 
Beds dpdds eopupwuevos 3 Kaib., cf, Posid. ap. Ath. 4. 176b 
and Suid. s. Siuos: mss mpomoAoy 4 Cas: mss avydkas 
> sugg. Kaib. : mss péoas tas 0. 6 Hemst: mss kal pay 
7 mss also rporp 8 Bs: mss &reye rov wedi (t.€. mapadr) x, y. 
9 Li, cf. 8a Kur. Phocn. 1296, Aesch. Hum. 874, Prom. 568, 
Ag, 1072, Ar. Lys. 198, Theocr. 4. 17, 7. 39; cf. ’Evvoaldas 
Pind, P. 4. 33. 173 and Anuhrnp: mss otrw: Tpimddcov 5é€ 
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Make way ho! for the God; he would fain walk 
through the midst in all his vigour. 
The Phallophort on the other hand wear no masks, but put 
on a vizor of thyme and lad’s-love and above it a thick crown 
of violets and ivy, and come before the audience in plaids, 
some proceeding from the wings and others by way of the 
middle doors, moving in time and saying 

This music we adorn for thee, O Bacchus, pouring 
forth a simple lilt of varied melody, fresh and 
maiden, never used in earlier songs; for the hymn 
we begin is pure and undefiled, 
Then running forward they would make jests at whoever 


they chose, standing still the while. The man who carried 
the pole merely walked in? bespattered with soot.’ ? 


12 To PERSEPHONE 


Proclus on Hesiod Works and Days: . . The ancients used 
to sow earlier, as may be seen from the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
in which they used to say : 


Pass over the bridge, Maiden: the earth is well- 
nigh thrice-ploughed.® 7 


13 To DemeTER 


Hippolytus (Origen) Against the Heresies: He says that 
the Phrygians say that he is an ear of corn reaped green, 
and the Athenians follow them when they perform initiations 
into the Mysteries of Eleusis and show the initiates the 


1 meaning doubtful ? cf. Suidas s. Shuwos and pardopdpor 
3 reading uncertain, but the ref. seems to be to the bridge 
by which the great procession crossed the Attic Cephisus 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis, and the preparation of 
the ground for the autumn sowing 
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ry péya Kal Cavuacrdy Kal TeAeidraroy emomTiKoy eel uoTnploy, 
ey ciwrh Tebepicmévoy atdxuy. 6 dt ordxus odTds ovr kal mapa 
AOnvalois 6 mapa Tod axapaxrnplorov pPworip TEELOS MEYAS, 
xabdrep adrds 6 lepopdyTns, ovk Gmoxexoupevos pev, BS 6 “ATTIS, 
evvouxiotmevos dé 51d Kwvelov kal Tacay aanpricpevos Thy capilyny 
véver, vuKtos ev EAsvatvt br) TOAA@ trupl TEA@Y Ta peydara Kal 
Lppyra uvorhpia Bog kat Kéxparye Néyor" 

¢ \ f , 

lepov étexe ToTVLa KoUpoV 

\ r 

Bote Bptpov'* 
rouréariy iaxupa isxupdy: mérvia 8€ éort, poly, H yEevets n 
avevuatikh, h emovpdyios, ) tvw: isxupds be eotw 6 ouTw 
VEVV@LEVOS. 

14 eis Ava 
Mare. Aur, 5. 7 Evx) ’A@nvalwv* 
@ 2 a yf n 
Toor, taov, @ pire Lev, 
\ a b ad n ’ a 
KaTa THS apovpas THs A@nvav 
N \ lal Lal 
Kal <<Kata> THs Ledivav.? 


nn is “a / 
Fro ov Set edyeoOai }) oUTwS UmAGS Kal EAevoEpws. 


B 
AAAOQN TON EOPTAZONTON 
15 


Sch. Pind. P. 3. 32 [iwoxovplCer@a} (a’) ayrl rod matfew kal 
yopevew: 7) duportépous rods xdpous duveiv, Toy vuugtoy Kal Thy 
vougny. (B') &AAws: Td Sroxovpl(ecAa aowdais elwe Sid 7d) TOUS 
juvodvras emevpnuiCouevous ACyew ary xovpois® Te Kal KOpals, 
cal Aioxtdros Aavator ‘xkmerr? dveis* Aaumpdy HAtov paos, | 
Ews > eyelpw mpevuevets Tos yuudious | vdpnoror Devtay aby Képots 


1 Miller: mss Bp. Bpiun 2 BH (TMediav = Mediewy, ef. 
Tleipaias): mss *A@nvalwy Kal Tay Tedley 3 mss also Képors 


| 
4 Toup: mss k&meita & clot 5 final, cf. Od. 5. 386 et al. : 
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great and wonderful final mystery, an ear of corn reaped in 
silence. ‘This ear of corn, among the Athenians as among 
the Phrygians, is the great and perfect illuminator or ray that 
comes from the Inexpressible, witness the hierophant himself, 
who, not unmanned like Attis but unsexed by hemlock and 
yet perfect in all the generation of the flesh, performing by 
night at Eleusis the great and secret Mysteries by the hght 
of much fire, shouts the words 


Brimo hath borne Brimus, the Queen a holy son; 1+ 


—the name meaning ‘strong,’ and the Queen being generation 
spiritual, heavenly, from above ; now one that is so generated 
is strong. 


14 To Zeus 
Marcus Aurelius Meditations: A prayer of the Athenians: 


Rain, dear Zeus, send rain 
Over the fields of Athens 
And over the fields of the Plain. 


We should pray thus simply and frankly, or not pray 
at all. 


Book Il 
OTHER RITUAL SONGS 


15 

Scholiast on Pindar Pyihians [on the word tmokoupi¢es bat, 
of which the usual meaning is ‘ to address like a child or in 
endearing terms’]: (1) Here used to mean ‘to sport and 
dance’ ; or to sing the praises of the xépo:, that is the bride 
and bridegroom. (2) He uses this phrase because the singers 
sang in their ‘blessing’ ‘With both boys and girls.’ And 
Aeschylus says in the Danaids ‘ And then will rise the bright 
light of the sun, so that I may waken bridegrooms made 
gracious by the songs of those who have put them ‘with 
[7.e. made them fathers—to be—of] both boys and girls.’ 


1 cf. Hesych, Bouse, Bpiuds 
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/ > > ~ > | “Zoe a a) 
Te Kal Képas.” Kay T@® Bl@ dytl Tov ‘dkopet Képas Kopwvas 
maporpuvoyres + éviot paow * éxxdper Kdépous * Kopmvas.’ 


Horap. Hierogl. i. 8 [m. kopwvay]: ris 5€ rowdrns adray 

‘ a a“ 3 s 

duovotas Xap wexpt voy of “EAAnves ev Tots yduots ‘ek Kopi Kopi 
Kopovn’*® A€youal ayvoovyTeEs. 


Hesych. kovpi(ouevos: tpevaodpevos, 51a Tho A€yew ‘yapou- 
pévats ‘aby Kovpos Te Kal Képais” Orep voy mapepOapuevws exKopely 
Aéevyerau. 


Ael. H.A.3.9 Gxotw 5€ Tos mddrdar Kal év Tols yduols mera 

/ a a a 

Toy bmevaloy THY Kopayny Kadely, civOnua duovolas TOUTO ‘ToIS 
cuviovaw en TH madomotta diddyTas. 


N \ \ / 
Ex Kopt Kopi Kopwvn 
guy KoUpoLs TE Kal KOpats.* 


16 


Ath. 3. 109f.  axaivas: todrou Tov prov uynuovevder Shpmos ev 
n AndridBos Adywy rats Oecpopdpors yiveoOa. lol 5€ &pra 
meyado. Kal €opT)) KadeiTra: MeyaAddpria emiAceyoytwy Tay pepdyTwr" 


> oh / ” / 
Axalvnv aTéatos EuTAEwVY TPAayoV. 


1 mss and ed. pr. axupe? (edxope?) avr) rod Kdépas (Kédpous, 
Kovpous, Képos) mapatpémoytes (maparp. S€, mepiTp., mpoTp., 
mapoTpuvoytes, -Tas) 2 mss also Képet 3 mss éxxopl, 
Kopi, Kopovn(y) 4 so H from the above passages ; kopi 
perh. (Deubner Herm. 48. 303) bears the same relation to 
Kopavn as xeAt- to xeA@vy in 33 below (as puss to cat, a voc. 
sometimes used to form a sort of compound with the nom., 
cf. pussy-cat, baa-lamb? but ef. Ar. Lys. 350 &vdpes rovwrdyn- 
pot); €« may be (1) an exclamation ‘ho!’ ¢.e. ‘come hither,’ 
though Lat. ecce is prob. not cognate, or (2) the preposition 
used adverbially, meaning either ‘avaunt’ (which hardly 
suits l. 2) or ‘emerge,’ i.e. from the womb (for &« not € cf. 
éxxaldexa); the other readings are prob. due partly to folk- 
etymology and partly to ms-corruption 
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And not only in literature but in life, some people when 
exhorting the newly-married pair, instead of dope? xdpas 
kopwvas (which contains the word ‘ girls’) say éxxéper xdpous 
kopavas (which contains the word ‘boys’).? 

Horapollo Hieroglyphics [on crows]: Even to this day, 
because of this mutual affection between mated crows, the 
Greeks say to the bride at a wedding ek kori kort koréné 
[Come here pretty crow ?] without knowing what it means. 


Hesychius Glossary xovpi(ouevos: This means ‘having the 
wedding song sung to one,’ because they said to girls being 
married ‘with both boys and girls’ ; which now is corrupted 
to éxropeitv ‘sweep out’ [or ‘supply well’ ?]? 

Aelian Natural History: I understand that at a wedding 
too the ancients, after singing the wedding-song, invoked the 
Crow, thus presenting the newly-married pair with a token 
of mutual affection, for the begetting of children. 


Ho, pretty crow, pretty crow ! 
And bring both boys and girls !3 


164 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: The loaf named ayaivas is 
mentioned by Semus in the 8th Book of his Deliad, where he 
says that such loaves were made by the Thesmophori. They 
are large loaves, and the feast is called Megalartia or Great- 
Loafings, the people who carry them crying— 


Bite a great-loaf full of fat. 


1 the point seems to be that the masc. xdépo: can be used 
as well as the fem. xépa:, and here is collective of the married 
pair; the first half of the original incantation was prob. in 
the form preserved by Horap.; the Scholiast records two 
popular corruptions, one of which was perh. thought to mean 
‘ Deflower the daughters of the crow . . (or the crow-girls . .),’ 
the other ‘Supply well (xopéw = xopévyuu:) the son and 
daughter of the crow . . (or the crow-children . .),’ both 
sentences being completed in the next line * some words 
seem to have fallen out 3 crows seem to have been con- 
nected with Hera Goddess of Marriage as with Juno, cf. 
Pauly- Wiss. s. Corniscae 4 cf. Ath. 14. 646e, Hesych. 
Ss. xalvas (sie) 
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Plut. Thes. 22 Odxyass 5¢ Toy matépa, TO AmdAAwvt Thy eb 
amedidov TH EBddun TOU Tvavoytavos Envds ioropevou: TavTD yap 
aveBnoay eis &oru owbévtes.  mev ody ebnois Tay dompiwy 
A€yerar yivecOor 51a To owhevras adTovs els TadTd ovumita Ta 
mepiovtTa TaY oitiwy Kal ulay xvTpay Kowhy E~hoayTas cuvedTia- 
Ojvat Kal ovyKkatapayety GAAHAOS. Thy de elpecidyny expepovar 
KAddoyv éAatas epiw wey eoreuuevoy, dawep téTe Thy fkernplay, 
mayTodamay 5& avawrewy Katapymatav bia Td AHkat THY a&poplay, 
emddovres: Eipecioyn KTA. kalto.TadTd Tives em) Tos Hpakdreldais 
yiverOat Aéyovow obrws Siatpepouevors 4d TaY AOnvalwy. oi BE 
mAcloves @s mpoelpnrat. 


Ar. Eq. 728 tives of Bodyres; od« &mir’ ard ris Bbpas; | Thy 
elpeci@yny mov KaTeoTapatare. 


Sch. ad loc. eipeoidyny: (a’) nAddos eAatas eplous mepimemAcy- 
pevols Gvadedeuevos. etnprnvto Sé adrov apata mayta axpddpva. 
apd 6€ Tay Oupay ioracw adThy elo er kal yoy. motovat d€ TovTO 
Karr maAdaidy TL Xpnarnprov. oi wey yap pacw ort Arpod, of be 
ort kal Aoimov, Thy Tacay Karas xovros oikoumeyny, XPemeveov Tivo 
ay 7 pomoy mavoaito To Sewdy, Thy AvVoW TalTHy 6 TIO.0s 
enayrevoaro, el mponpda tov bre p dmv wy "Adnvato: Ovceay 
Outdyrwy ovy Tay APnvaiwy Td dewvoyv emavoaro, Kal otrws bomep 
xXaptothpioy of maytaxdbev Tots ’A@nvatois etéreuwoy TaY KapTay 
andvTwy Tas amapyas .. . bOey eloéri Kal voy, éreiddy avicTraor 
Tov KAdBov, A€youat TavTa 


A / \ / / 
Eipectwvn odxa hépet Kai Tiovas apTous 
/ Sa Of / 

Kal mers ev KoTUAN! Kal EXaLov atrornaaa Pat,” 
\ 7 ? >] / vA 3 a / Q 1) 4 
Kal KUALK EvGw@poLo, OTTwWS ° “EePvovca KaGeEvOon. 
(B’) Muaveios xal @apynAlois HAi@m Kal “Opois éoprd(ovoew 
’AOnvator. épovat S€ of watdes Tods OadrdAods eplois meprerAnp- 


/ ef > ~ / / ~ ~ 
pévous, d0ev elpeci@var A€yovTat, Kal rovTovs mpd TaY OuUpay 
lat \ ~ ~ fe 
Kpeu@ow. ethprnyTo 5€ Tay Oadrrd@y ai wpa. 


1 Kust., Ht. Vet. wédcros rotvany 2 Plut. Clem. Sch. 
avaw., Hust. émixphoacbat 3 Plut. Clem. Sch. Suid. e(wpoy 
and @s &y (Plut. Sch.), tva nai (t.), draws Clem. Suid., tva 
Kust. 4 Suid., Sch. Ar. Plut, -dns 


1 from Crete, where he had slain the Minotaur 2 who 
sailed with T. 3 before he set out for Crete 4 these 
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17 


Plutarch Life of Theseus: After he had buried his father, 
Theseus paid his vows to Apollo on the seventh day of 
Pyanopsion, which was the day on which they went up to 
Athens after their safe return.1_ Now the custom of boiling 
pulse (on that day) is said to have come from the rescued 
youths ? having mixed together their remaining provisions in 
a common boiling-pot and made merry over it at a common 
board. The Hiresioné which is carried at the same festival 
is an olive-branch wreathed with wool, such as Theseus used 
for his supplication,* and laden with all sorts of fruit-offerings 
in token that the dearth was over, and those who carry it 
sing: ‘ Hiresioné, etc.’ But according to some authorities 
the rite commemorates the children of Heracles who were 
thus brought up by the Athenians. The former explanation, 
however, is more generally given. 


Aristophanes Knights: What’s all this shouting? go away 
from the door. You've torn my Ziresioné all to shreds. 


Scholiast on the passage: (a) The Liresioné was an olive- 
branch bound round with fillets of wool, with all kinds of 
fruits in season fastened to it. They set it up before their 
doors to this day. This is done in accordance with an 
ancient oracle, which when the Pythian Apollo was consulted 
about a world-wide famine—or, as some authorities declare, 
a plague—, directed the Athenians to celebrate a fore-tillage 
sacrifice on behalf of the world in general. This they did 
and the visitation ceased. And so it was that firstlings of 
all fruits were sent to the Athenians from all parts as a 
thank-offering. . . . And this is why, to the present day, 
when they set up the branch they say: 


Kiresionée brings figs and fat loaves and honey in 
the pot, oil to wipe from the body, and a cup of 
neat liquor to send her to bed drunk. 

(b) The Athenians hold to the Sun and the Seasons festivals 
called Pyanepsia and Thargelia.4 At these the children 
carry the boughs wreathed with the wool which gives them 


their name eiresionae,® and hang them before the house-doors. 
The ‘seasons’ ® are fastened to the boughs. 


festivals were held in Oct.—Nov. and May-June respectively 

5 derivation obscure, but popularly connected with épia ‘ wool’ 

6 apparently the technical name of the various fruits (Wil. ) 
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Eust. 1283. 7  elpecidyn: Oardrds eAralas eoreumevos epi 
mpookpeuauevous exwy Siapdpous ex vis Kapwovs: TovToy expeper 
mals GupiOadrrys Kal riOnor mpd Ovpav Tov *AmddAAwvos iepov éy Tois 
Tvavewiou ... Hyov d¢ %00 bre Tavra Kal GrotpoTy Amod. dor 
dé matdes obrw: Elpecimyvn xrA. meta 5€ thy Eopriy tw aypar } 
TiWéact mapa Tas Oipas. Kpdrns b€ ev 7@ Tepl trav *“AOjynor 
Ovoiayv apoplas wore KatTacxovons Thy mwéAW OBadrrdy KaTa- 
otévaytas eplois ixeryptay avabeiva: TH AméAAwML. 


> / Cg 

Et. Vet. eipeotdyn: . . . mpoeriOero 5¢ ixeola exelyn Th Nuep2 7 

of Tepl Oncéa cwOjva Soxovar’ Kataxvopuata 5é kal KvVAIKa otvou 
KEKpamevny KaTaXeovTEs avTHS emiAeyoug: Eipeoi@vn KTA.... 


18 


Vit. Hom. Hdt. 33° rapaxemdcwy Se ev TH Sdum rais vov- 
pnvias mpoomopevdmevos mpos Tas olkias Tas evdaluoverraras * 
eAduBave 71 deldwy Ta erea Tdde, & KaAEiTaL Elpecioyyn, wdhyouy 
dé adroy Kal cuurapjoay del Tay maldwy TWes THY eyxXwploY: 

a / N / / 
A@pa wpocetpaTropedO avdpos péya Suvapevoto, 
aA / \ , \ / . Paeaee 
Os méeya pev SUvaTaL, méya O€ Bpéwer OABLOS altel. 

/ ee an \ } 

avuTat avakdived Ue, Oupat’ TAOVTOS yap ETELOL 

/ \ 5, , lal 
TONAOS, TUV TAOUTM O€ Kal EvppoTUVH TEP advViA 

/ ’ / 
5 elpnyyn T ayaby dca © ayyea, megTa pev ein, 
fa BAN gee \ i ef 4 
KupBaown altel watns KATA KapdoTroV EpTrol. 
n \ / / A 
vov pev KpLOainy Eevwmioa onoapoEeda av 


Tov matoos bé€ yuri Kata didpaxa?’ ByoeTat 


U LLL, 
e , Sy mor / >) , n 
nutovo. © a&ovct Kpataimrodes €s TObE OOpa, 


1 unexplained 2 Suid. ray éemipaveorrarey Wile 
mss kupBala, Suid. kupraly 4 Wil: mss xapd. ep. paca, 
Suid. Sdpmov €preo waa 5 so Suid: mss d:ppada 
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Kustathius on the Iliad: The LHiresioné is an olive-bough 
wreathed with wool and having various fruits of the earth 
attached to it. It is carried by a boy whose parents are 
both living, and set before the doors of the temple of Apollo 
at the Pyanepsia+ . . . It was sometimes done to avert 
famine. And children sang as follows: ‘ Hiresioné, ete.’ 
After the festival is over . . .2 they set it beside the door. 
Crates declares in his treatise On the Festivals at Athens that 
a suppliant bough wreathed with wool was once dedicated to 
Apollo when the city was afflicted with famine. 


Old Etymologicum Magnum: eipeciévn . . . This was set 
out in supplication on the day that Theseus and his crew 
are supposed to have returned safe home, and they sprinkle 
it with various things and pour a cup of mixed wine over it 
and say: ‘ Hiresioné, etc.’ 3 


184 


Herodotean Life of Homer: While he was spending the 
winter in Samos, every new moon he visited the most 
prosperous houses in the island and received gifts in return 
for singing the following lines, which are called the Hiresione ; 
he was invariably accompanied by some of the children of the 
people of the district, who led him about: 


We are come for aid to the house of a great man, 
a man great in power, and loud of voice like one 
ever in prosperity. Open of thyself, good door, 
for much wealth enters by thee, and with the wealth 
abundant good cheer and goodly peace. Be all 
his vessels full, and the pile of bread ever toppling 
over in his bin, ‘To-day a smiling barley-and-sesame 
cake .. .° Your son’s wife shall come down from 
a chair, and hard-hooved mules shall bring her to 


1 here follows the story of Theseus 2 lit. outside the 
fields or outside Agrae, but the passage seems corrupt S6f, 
Ar. Vesp. 399, Plut. 1054 and Sch., Lycurg. fr. 82-5, Clem. 
Al. Str. 4, 2. 7. 3, Eust. 1283. 8, Suid. eipecravy 4 cf, 
Suid. s. “Ounpos 5 some lines lost 
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\ ff, ’ / a 
10 avT? S taoTov Vpatvor er’ HréexTp@ BeBavia. 
a la) 7 
VEDUAL TOL VED Mal EVLAVTLOS WATE YENLO@V 
ty \ / 
éatnk év mpo0vpos wid Todas, ara Pép 
aia. 

/ 
umép ce TOTOAA@VOS, @ yvvat TL SOs: } 
el méev TL OWCELS* El O€ pr), OVY EaTHEOMED 

> \ / > 4D) 
15 ov yap cuvotxnoortes ev0ad HrOopev. 













o / nn 
noeto St Ta een Tdde ey TH Sdup eml wordy xpdvoy bro Tay 
A is a a a / 
maldwy, Ore ayelpotey ey TH EopTH TOV “AmdAAwYOS. 


ie, 


/ A < x , 
Arg. Theocr. [m. eipécews tay BovkoAtkay]: ev Tats Supakov- 
/ / A A 
cals oTdoEws TOTE YEevoueyvns Kal TOAA@Y TOAIToY POapEevTwr, eis 
an wv 
6udvolay rod mANOouvs mdAw? ecigedOdytos dokev “Apreuis aitia 
/ co a A ~ 
yeyovevat THs SiadAayis. of Sé aypotko: Sapa exdutoay kal rh 
Oeoy yeynOdres aybuynoay, emeita tais <tav)> aypolkwy @dais 
oY , y / > \ 
Tomoyv way Kal cuvfPeay. ddew Sé pacw adtovs Xprov eknpry- 
/ “ 
bevous Onpiwy év eauT@ wA€ovas TUmoUs éxovTa Kal mhpay mavoTrep- 
plas dydadewy ral olvoy ev alyel@ aon@, omovdhy véuovtas Tots 
A / ~ i / a 
UTavTaol, oTEepaydy TE TEpiKketobat Kal Kepara eAahwy mpoKetabat — 
Kal meta xeElpas Exew AaywBdéAov. Tov Se vikhoavTa AauBavew 
\ nA la na an 
TOV TOU veviKnuevou &prov' KaKEtvoy mey em THs T@Y Supakovolwy — 
/ 4 n 
uévety moAews, To’s 5 veviknuevous els TAS TeEploiKldas Ywpely 
> / ¢ ” \ faye f wv 3 de v ee ) 
ayelpovtras €avtois Tas Tpopds: Gdewv? Se AAA TE madias Ka 
/ a / : 
yeAwtos éxdueva kal evpnuodyTas emircye 


/ > \ 7 
AéEat trav ayabay TUxar, 
/ x / 
déFat Tav vylelay, 
« / \ lal ca 
av dépomes Tapa Tas Oeov 
e > / / 4 
av éexriakatTo THA. 
1 Wil: mss omit mp00.—ddés, Suid. wépoa TO *AwdAAwvos 
yurdridos 2 mss moré 3 Schaef: mss 8:dévar 4 E (aor, 
of €xAauBdavw, éxrAdCoua, or éxAayxavw ?); they are thanking for 


food received in A.’s name: mss ay éxAeAdoKeto (€xadéooato) — 
f 
THYa 
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this house;4 may she go to and fro at the loom 
upon electrum.? Aye, I come, I come every year 
like the swallow; 1 stand in the doorway barefoot, 
so give your gift quickly. For Apollo’s sake I 
prithee, lady, give. If thou give, well; but if thou 
give not, we shall not stay, for we came not hither 
to take up our abode with you. 


These lines were long sung by the children in Samos when 
they went begging at the feast of Apollo. 


19 


Introduction to Theocritus [the invention of pastoral 
poetry]: At Syracuse once, when, after many of the citizens 
had perished in civil strife, unity was re-established, it was 
believed that the discord had been the work of Artemis. 
The peasants accordingly now brought offerings and joyfully 
sang the Goddess’ praises, and the people afterwards made 
those songs permanent and customary. It seems that they 
sang them equipped with a loaf bearing several animal- 
shapes, a wallet full of mixed seeds, and some wine in a 
goatskin, making libations for anyone they met, with a 
garland about them and the antlers of a stag on their heads, 
and in their hands a hare-stick or hurlbat. The winner 
received the loaf carried by the loser, and remained at 
Syracuse while his defeated antagonists went round the 
neighbouring villages begging food. The various songs sung 
by these peasants were full of fun and play and ended with 
the following blessing : 


Receive the good luck, receive the good health, 
which we bring from the Goddess for the gifts aie 
hath had of you. 


1 7.e. your son shall marry a wealthy woman who sits on a 
chair, not on a stool, in the upper chamber, and will ride in 
a mule-car at her wedding : apparently a floor inlaid 
with this metal 
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Ath. 8.360b xopwyicrat St exadodyro of Th Kopdyy ayelpovres 
. . Kal ra dddueva Se bm’ adray Kopwvicuara Kadetrat, ws toropet 
‘AyvoraAns 6 ‘Pddi0s ev Kopwviorats. Kal xeddoviCew de xaretrau 
map Podlois &yepuds tis &AAOS, wept oF pnot O€oyus ev B' Mepl 
Tav ev 'Pb8p Ovaidy, ypdpwy odrws: ‘eldos b€ Te Tov ayelpew 
xerdoviCew ‘Pddi01 Kadovow, 0 ylverat TO Bondpomart unui. 
xerdoviCew 5€ A€yerat 51d TO EiwOds Emipwveio Bar 
> 
HO’, HAGE YerLowy 
Kaas Wpas ayovca 
Kal KaXOvS évLaUTOUS 
b] \ , \ 
el yaoTEpa NEUKA 
\ n / 
5 Kyl vata pédrawva.+ 
TanrdBav ov mpoKUKNEL* 
, 
eK TLOVOS OLKW 
” } / 3 
OLUWM TE ETT AGT POV 
/ 
TUPW TE KAVUOTPOV’ 
10 katrup@va* yedowv 
/ 
Kal NeKLOiTav 
ovK @leitat.° 
/ z , 
moTep atiwpes 1) <Tb cov> rAaBwpela ; 
’ / ne ’ \ \ ’ awA q 
ai wév TL OwoeLs* al S€ fL7), OVK EaTOMES" 
3 b) t 
15 7) tav Ovpav hépwpes 7) GovTepPupov 


Xx 


N a f 
1) Tay yuvaika Tav ow KaOnpevan ; 


6 


\ 
Lixpa pév eoTe padtws viv oloopes. 


1 Eust. ém) vy. p. 2 Herm: mss ov mpoxuxAeis: Hust. od 
mar, (nrovpey 3 mss ofkov and olvou 4 B (cf. kamupldioy 
and kuxedy 5 H: mss aro. 6 H (wrongly read ris ov 

pane iB gly 
and cut out? 7 mss e/ (bis) and éacomey 
be 
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Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: According to Hagnocles of 
Rhodes in his Crowmen, the people who went round begging 
for the Crow were called Crowmen... and their songs 
Crow-songs. Another begging song is that of the Swallow, 
which is sung in Rhodes, and of which Theognis writes as 
follows in the 2nd Book of his Rhodian Festivals: ‘There is a 
kind of begging-round which the Rhodians call the Swallow- 
Round, which takes place in the month of Boédromion,? and 
receives its name because it is the custom to beg to the 
following song : 


See! see! the swallow is here! 

She brings a good season, she brings a good year ; 
White is her breast and black her crest ; 

See, the swallow is here. 


Ho! roll a fruit-cake from your well-filled cot, 
Of cheese a fair round, of wine a full pot ; 
Porridge she'll take, and a bite of hardbake ; 
She never despises good cheer. 


Go we away empty to-day? 

An thou wilt give us, we'll up and away ; 

But an thou deny us, O here we shall stay. 
Shall we take your door and your lintel also, 
Shall we take the good wife that is sitting below? 
She’s not so tall but we'll lift her and all— 

We can easily bear her away. [ Over 


1 cf. Eust. 1914. 45 (reads for cam. xed. in 1. 10 a xeA.), 
Hom, Carm. Min. 15. 14, Dio Chrys. 53. 5. (‘ Plato ironically 
bids them crown Homer with wool, anoint him with perfume 
and send him elsewhere ; which is what the women do with 
the swallows ’) 2 September—October, but it is clearly a 
Spring-song, and Theognis prob. mistranslated the Rhodian 
month into terms of the Attic calendar 
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al xa dépns TL, péya Te 61) <KavTos> épots.4 
/ 
divouy, dvouye Tav Ovpav xedLoove’ 
> \ f / > > \ OL 9 
20 ov yap yépovTEs eles aKa TALOLa. 
Tov dé ayepudy TodTOY KaTEedeite TPOTOS KAedBovAos 6 Alvdios ev 
Alvd@ xpelas yevouevns ovAdoYis XPNMATOY.” 


21 


Moer. 193. 4 BadBides af él trav apecewy Pages eyKexa- 
payuevar ats exéBasvoy of Spomets, iv’ €& toov torawro. 51d Kal of 
khpures émt ray Tpexdyvtay ‘ BadrBida KTA.’ Kal vov @rt A€youow. 
-Arrikol, bomwAnt dé Kowdy. 

Jul. Caes. B18 Kad 5 Serrnvos SnxGeds Corda Kat rots aywviCo- 
uévois éx TovToU Tov vouy mporeixey. “Epuijs de exnpuTrev" 

yy Ni > \ an / 

Apyet ev ayov TOV KaAMaTOV 

‘f / \ \ a 
dOrXwv Tamias, Katpos O€ KaXEL 
unkére wéddelv? GAN AKovovTes ® 
Tav dpetépav Kypuxa Boar, 

a la / / 

BarBidos 65@ Oéte 10ba Tap Toda.* 

fi Nf \ / 
vikns 5€ TéXOs Zi* pernoes. 


22 


Philostr. Gymn. 7° ef 5& pabdpmws axovers Tod KNpukos, dpgs ws 
ém) ndvrwy redeuris Knpirrer Atvyew pey Tov Tay BOAwy Talay 
ayava, Thy oddmvyya Se Ta Tov ’"EyvaAdlov onualvew, mpoxadov- 
uévny tovs véous és Urda, Kedreder de rouTl TO Khpuyua Kal 
rotAaoy apapévous exmodsv mor pepe, 0X wos GAEepouevous GAN 
&s memavuevous TOU adelper Bat. 

Luc. Demon. Vit. 65 8re 5& cuvfKev ovKe@? olds Te dy abt@ 
émixoupely, elray mpos Tovs mapdyTas Toy evaryavioy knpikwy wba 


1 Mein.-Wil: mss av 3) and péya 54 11 (Tol, Tt Kal) pepots 


2 mss €opey a. Tr. 3 or dlovres (B)? Cob. kAvortes 4 this 
line not in Jul: Headl.—EZ : or roby rapa mody?: mss Badpida 
modos 0. (rddas bévTes) dda Tapa 1da 5 H, Klean = Ail, 


of. Coll. Gr. Dialektinschr. 1149, 1152, 1157: mss Zyyvt, perh. 
a modernisation, conira metr. 
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If you give us but little, then God send you more ; 
The Swallow is here! come, open the door ; 

No graybeards you'll see, but children are we ; 

So we pray you to give us good cheer. 


The custom of begging in this way was introduced by 
Cleobulus of Lindus at a time when there was need in that 
city of a collection of money.’ 


Bdig 


Moeris Attic Terms: BadBides are the grooves made at the 
starting-place, on which the runners stood so that all might 
start fair. This is why the heralds even to this day say when 
the race is tobe run: ‘Set foot to foot,’ etc. This is the Attic 
word, the Common Greek is #amAnét. 


Julian The Caesars: Silenus suffered the rebuff in silence 
and gave his attention thenceforward to the disputants, 
Hermes now made proclamation thus : # 


The match that is steward of noblest games 
begins, and the time calls ‘Come, away’ ; so list to 
our herald-shout and set foot to foot on the starting- 
threshold ; and the end that is victory shall lie with 
Zeus. 


22 


Philostratus Gymnastic: If you listen but casually to the 
herald, you find that at the end of each ‘event’ he proclaims 
that the match that is steward of noblest games ends and the 
trumpet cries men to the things of the War-God, summoning 
the young to arms. This proclamation also bids them take 
up their oil and carry it out of the way, not, that is, in order 
to anoint themselves, but because they have now ceased from 
doing so. 


Lucian Life of Demonax: When he realised that he could 
no longer wait upon himself, he quoted to his friends the 
so-called wovs or ‘foot’ of the herald at the Games ‘ The 


1 the proclamations before and after a race at Olympia 
2 these lines were recited in one breath; cf. Gal. Mot. Musc. 
2. 9, Poll. 4. 91, Ammian. 24. 6. 10 
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‘Afyet wey KTA. Kal wdvrwy amworxdpevos arHAVe Tov Blov patdpos 
Kal ofos del Tots evrvyxdvovow epaivero. 
n / 
Anyet Mev ay@v TOV KANT TOY 
” / \ \ a 
aOXwv tapias, Katpos b€ KanEl 
/ > A 
unKéte wédrewv, [AX axobovtes 
Tavvadlov onpatvovoay 
/ ? / 
cadtriyya, véot, PepeT APapeEvol 
a n 
TOVAaLOV aTroT pO TOOMY Trot.| 4 


23 cis Adpodirnv kat "Epwras 
Luc. Salt. 11 rovyapoty nat 76 doua 0 petath dpxovpevor 
ddovaw (of Adkwves) ’Appoditns emikAnois eorw kal Epstay, ws 
ovyKkaud Covey adtois Kal cuvopxotvTo: Kal b&repoy dt Tay dopaTay 
—dbo yap gderai—xal didackarlay exer ws xph dpxeicbat’ ‘TIdppw 
yap’ pacw °@ matdes, KTA,’ 


TOppw yap, @ Tatdes, 70da 
peTaBate Kal kopakate 
Béntiov.? 

24 


Plut. Vit. Lycurg. 21 rpiav yap xopav Kara Tas Tpeis 
fAulas cuviotauevay ev Tals Eoprats, 6 wey Tay yepdyTwy apxduevos 
noe: 

€ A / 7s ” / 
LAMLES TOK 1)MES ANKLLOL VEaVLal’ 
6 d€ ray akpaldyrwy auciBouevos Aeyer’ 
€ \ 3 A 
Apes 66 9” eiués* al 6€ ARs adyaodeo:* 


¢ 


6 5€ rpiros 6 TeV Taldwy 


‘Apes 66 y éooopecOa TOAN® Kappoves.4 


1 last 34 ll. H from Philostr.; cf. Zl. 6. 69 érorpd pépwv 
2 mss also kaudoare B.; cl. Hesych. kwpdddew dpxetobat 
3. so Jnst. Lac. and Se ips. Laud.: Vit. Lyc. al 8& Ans meipay 
AaBe, Sch. Pl. jy Se Afis m. A. 4 Steph.—B: mss roAAdy 
Kpeloooves 
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match, etc.,’ and so, relinquishing all food, departed this life 
with the smile with which he always met you. 


The match that is steward of noblest games doth 
end, and the time calls ‘Come, away’; [so list, ye 
young men, to the trumpet that cries you to the 


things of the War-God, and take up your oil and 
earry it afar. |! 


23 To APHRODITE AND THE Loves 


Lucian On Dancing: Thus the song which the Spartans 
sing as they dance is an invocation of Aphrodite and the 
Loves to join their revels and measures, Moreover one 
of the songs—for there are two—actually contains instruc- 
tions how it ought to be danced: 


For ye must foot it wide-paced, lads, and dance 
your revels better. 


24 2 
Plutarch Life of Lycurgus: Three choruses corresponding 

to the three ages of life were marshalled at the Spartan 
festivals, and the old men began by singing 

Striplings stout of yore were we ; 
and the men in the prime of life answered 

That we are ; pray look and see; 
to which the third chorus, the boys, replied 

And some day we shall e’en better be. 


See also Zenob. 4. 33 (p. 604, note 2). 


1 in some of the contests the prize was a jar of oil, but 
the ref. is more prob. (cf. Philostr.) to the oil with which 
the competitors anointed themselves aMCEeiyisia, eae. Le, 
Se ips. Laud. 15, Cons. Apoll, 15, Sch. Plat. p. 223, Diogen. 
2. 30, 5. 3, Zenob. i. 82, Greg. Cypr. i. 48, Apostol. 2. 72, 
Ars, 51, Poll. 4. 107, Ht. Vet. 367 
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T’ 
TON EID EPPO! 


25 


Sch. Ap. Rh. 972 Yovaos 5€ xadreirat 7 mporn e&dvOnors Kal 
Zxpuos Tay ev TO yevelp Tpixav. 6 pévrot’Eparoobévns dvoua 
Gdns eplowy erédwxev ev TG Epuy, A€yov obra: “H xepyijris Epibos 
ep’ iWnaod murcavos | devdaAldas TevxXovTa | adds Hedev lovrovs.’ 
ovk %or. Sé, pyot Aldupuos, GAA Buvos eis Ahuntpa, ws 6 odmiyyos 
mapa TporCnviois eis*Apreuiv. ors yap ovAos Kal Tovdos 7 ex TAY 
Spayudrwy cuvaryoucyyn déoun? Kal OLAS 7 Anunrnp. 

Sem. ap. Ath. 14. 618 (cf. p. 494). dao ray ody Tis Anuntpos 
ebpnudrwyv robs re Kdprovs Kal rovs Buvous Tods eis Thy Beov 


ovAovs KaAovat Kal lodAous. oi avtold>? kal SnuhrpovdAn kal 
KaAAlovAa Kal 


A 9) 9S i 
aTNELTTOV OVNOY OVAOY lel, LoVAOD (EL. 


—&rroi 8€ pac eptoupyay elvar thy @dhy. 


26 


Plut. Sept. Sap. 14 emortheavros dt rod Adyou 7d ouumoctoy 
5 pty Oarjjs eroixdmrwy ed ppoveiy py Thy “Emimevldny OTe wh 
BovrAeTa: mpdyuata exe addy Ta oitia Kal TETTWY EQUT, 
Kabdrep Tirtards. eye yap, ele, THs ~évns HKovoy adovons 
mpos Thy moAny ev Epéow yevouevos: 


"Ader, Ur, anet* 
” 
Kal yap PittaKos ahet 


peyaras Todos Bacihevov.® 


1 reading doubtful; see p. 506 above 2" Cas. 3 mss 
ade? (ter), uwwAa, Mirr., and wey. Mirvddvas Bac. 








1 Hust. 1162. 42 (émipdvnua eupedes), Sch. Ap. Bh. 1. 972, 
Hesych. and Phot. tovAos, Pollux i. 38 (p, 488), Artem, 2. 24, 
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Book III 
OCCUPATIONAL SONGS 


251 


Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes Argonautica: The word 
fovAos is used to mean the first growth of the hair of the 
chin. Eratosthenes however, in the Hermes, makes it the 
name of a spinning-song: ‘The hireling spinning-woman on 
the lofty gate-house sang pretty fovAo: as she made barley- 
cakes.’* But according to Didymus this is incorrect, and the 
YovAos is a hymn to Demeter like the Troezenian ociayyos to 
Artemis. It seems that otAos or tovAos is the sheaf and 
OvA® (Oulo) is a name of Demeter. 


Semusin Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner (seep. 494above): Thus 
both the corn and the hymns to the Goddess are called otAa 
or fovAo: from the inventions of Demeter. The same word 
comes in the compounds dyunrpovaos (otAos of Demeter) and 
KaAAtovaos (ovAos beautiful) and also in the song: 


A sheaf, a sheaf, send, send a great sheaf.? 
But according to other authorities the word means a spinning- 
song. 
26 4 


Plutarch Symposium of the Seven Wise Men: The argument 
having interrupted the drinking, Thales waggishly observed 
that Epimenides was quite right to be unwilling to annoy 
other people by grinding and baking his own food like 
Pittacus. ‘I heard my hostess,’ said he, ‘singing over the 
millstone when I was at Eresus 


Grind, mill, grind ; 
E’en Pittacus once ground with thee, 
And he was king of a fair countree.’ 


Tz. Chil. 18. 563, Sch. Lycophr. 23, EH. A. 13. 563 2 reading 
doubtful, cf. p. 506 3 or a skein, a skein, etc. Arcot! 
Ael. V. H. 7.4; Diog. L. 1. 81, Clem. Al. Paed. 3. 10 p. 284, 
Isid. Pelus. Zp. 1. 470 p. 440 M 
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27 


Sch. Aesch. Pers. 940 [Mapiavduvod Bpnvnripos |" KaA- 
Alorpatos ev Sevtépw Tepl i HputeXelass Titvov _Tpeis maidas elvat, 
TIpidAay, Maptavduver, Bapuov, dv} Kuynyetovsta arodécbat Kab 
HExpt voy Mapiaydvvovs ance Bépous Opnveiv avrdy, Toy 5& Maptay- 
Suvbyv adtioa uddioTa Thy Opnyntixhy avdrA@dlay, Kal didatar 
“Yayvw Toy Mapovov matépa. kal avdrol dé Ties ciot Mapiayduvol 
eritnderdTnTa ExovTes els TAS Opnvwdias, Kal Td emipepduevoy" 


avr? Maptavduvots Kadapots Kpovev ‘lacti 


as Tav Maptavduvay Opnywday bvtwy. 


28 


Dio Chrys. 2. 59 [7. TOD Bacrrews]: udyny be gOny mer 
aoeTat Kal mapadeter au Thy T@ Evvarl@ ™ peTovgay ara ioxupay 
ond Sidr opoy, ovx Ndoviy ovd5E pabuulay péepovoay Tots axovovary, 
GAN? aunxavoy pdéBoy Kal OdpuBoy . . . ert SE oluat thy mapa- 
KAnTiKhy, ola n Tov Aaxwyix@y euBatnpiwy, udra mpemovta TH 
Avixovpyou modttela Kal Tots emirndevuaci exelvots: 

7 3 5 / x / 

Ayer’, ® Yardptas evavopw 

nw / lal 
K@pOl TATEPWY TOALATAY,” 
ata pev ituv TpoBareoe, 

/ > > £. / Dh 
Sopu 6 EUTOALOS Barer avta, 
pn pewdopevor Tas Cwas: 
ov yap TaTploy Ta LrapTa. 


Sch. ad loc: mapaxAnrtind ex Tay Tuptatov. 


3 


29 


Heph. 27 [m. dvanratotixod tod *Aptotopavelov]: 1rd mévrot 
Toy omovdetov @xov GAAQ ph TY avamaloToy TapadnyorTa eioly 
of Aakwyikby Kadodot, mpopepduevor mapaderyua Td 


1 Weck: mss M. udvov 2 mss eddydpou Kovpot m. ToAInTay 
-TOV, -TAS, -TOL 3 H: mss BaAdAete, BaAAovTes 
? >] 3 


1 doubtfully classified 2 of, Tz, Chil. i. 692, Heph. 27 
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27 } 


Scholiast on Aeschylus [the Mariandynian mourner]: Ac- 
cording to Callistratus in the 8rd Book of his work On 
Heracleia, Tityus had three sons, Priolas, Mariandynus, and 
Bormus, of whom the last was killed out hunting, and is 
mourned to this day by the Mariandynians at midsummer, 
and the second made great improvements in lamentational 
flute-song and was the teacher of Hyagnis father of Marsyas. 
There are certain flutes, called Mariandynian, particularly 
suited to accompanying laments, and the saying 


He plays the Mariandynian pipes in the Ionian 
mode 


refers to this. 
28 2 


Dio Chrysostom [on the ideal king]: The only song he 
_will sing or listen to will be of the loud and piercing sort 
suitable to the War-God, the sort that does not suggest 
to the hearers ease and pleasure, but rather irresistible terror 
and confusion . . . and moreover, I think, the hortatory 
song, like that of the Spartan march-songs, so suitable to the 
constitution of Lycurgus and the institutions of that city: 


Forward, ye sons of sires that dwelt in a town 
of brave men ; hold in your left hand the protecting 
shield and cast the spear stoutly before you, with 
no thought for your life, for to spare that was never 
Sparta’s way. 

Scholiast on the passage: Hortatory lines from the poems 
of Tyrtaeus.?® 


20% 


Hephaestion Handbook of Metre [the anapaestic verse known 
as Aristophanean]: The type, however, which has the spondaic 
instead of the anapaestic close, is called by some writers 
Laconic, for example : 


(on the anapaestic), Mar. Vict. Gr. Lat. 6. 98. 26 we o 
Spartae primores fauste nune Parcas (mistrans. of polpas= 
pépas ? B) ducentes 3 ascription very doubtiul 
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A \ \ 
"Ayer, @ Sardaptas tvorrdor KOpoL, ToT TaDv 
Y > : / / © 
Apéws kivnow2 


Sch, ad loc, éme) ’AAkuay tobT@ exphoaro, obTos dt Adkwr. 


AS 
TON IAIZONTON 
30 


Ath. 14. 629e [m. épxhoewr]- Fy S& Kad mapa Tots ldi@Tais 7 
KaAounevn ayOeua, TavTnvy St apxodyTo peta A€kews Totadtys 
Mimovpevot kal AéyorTes: 

al \ , A \ / 
IIod pou ta poda, rod por Ta ia, 
A \ \ / 
TOU “LOL TA KANG CEALVA SW 
~—Tadi Ta poda, Tad Ta ta, 
\ a \ u 
TAOL TA KANG oeALVA. 


dl, 32, 33 


Poll, 9. 123 fod 3¢ Kal HAAG waidial, ev KOTUAN, XaAKiy 
bviay, ex’ & GIA’ HAte, Tpuyodipnats, unroAdvOn, XEALXEASYN, 
cxavbapiCew, pabamuylCeyv, mevtdr0a, pitta Madriddes oitra 
‘Porat pitta MeAlat, mrAataydnoy, TnArAEpirov Kplva, orépua. 
MnhAwy, Adrayes, KoAAaBiCew. 7 wey ev KOTUAN, 6 wey mepidryer 
Tw Xetpe eis TOITICw Kal ouvdnTEl, 6 dt KATA Td yovu epiotdmevos 
avTais pEeperat, emiraBay tov xepoiy Te dpbaArue Tod pépovTos. 
TavTny Kal inmdda Kal xvByolvda Kadodct Thy madidy, Hh Be 
XAAKH pvia, Talvia TH dPOarAum wepicdlyéavres évds maids, 6 
Mey Tepiotpeperar KnpvTTwY 


Xarkhv prviav Onpaco: 


ot 8 amoxpwdpevot 
Onpacers, aAN ov Anes, 


1 mss kodpo: and klvacw 
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Forward, ye armed children of Sparta, to the 
dance of the War-God. 


Scholiast on the passage: They call this Laconic because 
it was employed by Aleman, who was a Laconian.! 


Book IV 
GAME-SONGS 
30 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [en dances]: One of the 
dances of private life was that known as Flowers. This 
they danced with suitable gestures to the following words: 


Where are my roses, where are my violets, 
And where is my fine parsley ? 

— Here are your roses, here are your violets, 
And here is your fine parsley. 


31, 32, 33 


Pollux Onomasticon: There are also other games, In-the- 
Pot, Copper-Fly, Shine-out-my-good-Sun, Grope-i’-the-Lees, 
Cockchafer, Turtle-tortle, Cross-finger, Kick-Bottom, Five- 
Stones, Avaunt-Apple-nymphs-avaunt-Pomegranates-avaunt- 
Ash-nymphs, Slap-the-Poppy, Love-in Absence, Lilies, Flip- 
the-Pip, Heel-Taps, Hoodman-blind. In the game called 
In-the-Pot, one player clasps his hands behind him and 
carries another kneeling on them, the latter putting his 
hands on the former’s eyes. This game is also known as 
Horses or Wallets. In Copper-Fly, one child has a 
handkerchief tied over his eyes and turns round and round 
crying 

I go a-hunting a Copper Fly ; 
and the others answer 
Hunt you may, but you'll never come nigh, 


1 ascription very doubtful 
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okvreot BuBAlvos avrdoy malovaw, ews Tivds adTev AdBynTar 7 
B etex’ & lr’ fre mwaidid xpdtov Exe: Tov Taldwv coy TE emt- 
Bohuart Tovtw, dmétav védos emidpdun toy Oedv: b0ev Kal 
Srpdrris év bowlooats, El Avs wey melBerar Tots maidiots, | 
dray A€ywou 


"EEexy’ @ pir HrE. 


h 8& tpvyodipnots tod yeAolou xdpiv ekedpynrat det yap Te és 
Tpuyos Aekavnv KaTadedunds, wepiayaydvTa Omicw TH Xelpe TO 
otéuatt avedéobat. 7% 5E pndrordvOn CGov mrnyvdv eotiv, hy kai 
unrordvOnv xadovow, Aro ex THS avOnoews TAY whdrwy ) TdY TH 
avohoe yiwduevoy: 08 Chov Alvoy exdhoavtTes apiaoiv, Td BE 


édXtkoend@s ey th mrhoet SieAloocerar dep ’Aptotopayns 


Zoue A€yev, ‘Awdderov Sowep undrordvOny Tov modds.’ 7H SE 


xKeAryerdyn wapbévev early 4 maidid, mapdpmordy Te €xovoea Th XUTPA 
pkey yap KdOnrat, Kal Kadreirat xeAdvy, af 5& meprrpexovow 
avEepwTaoat 


Xediyverova, Thi oveis ev TO éo@ ;” 
H S€ amoxplverat 
Mapvop épia kal cpoxay Muianciav. 
elr’ éxetvat waAdw éxBowot 
‘O & éxyovds cov Ti MOLY aTrwXeETo ; 
n 5€é pnot 
Aeveav ab irre eis OaddXaccay adaTo. 
To dé cxavOaplev, KTA. 


o4 


Ibid. 113 4 8& xurptvda, 6 wey ev péow KdOnrat Kal Kadrctrat 


jrepupe eat TARR ae We tS 


xirpa, of 5€ ThdAovow 4) KviCovew 7 Kal matovor avr by qmepi-— 


1 mss incorp. gloss 7) Alvov = ? ti is lengthened metri gr. 
or we must suppose mote:s (so Mein.)—or moie?s or moée:s or 
moi¢ers—intended, with a comic type of dactyl; similarly 
Tt mo.ay below. 
ee ee 

1 cf, Hesych. uvia xadxi: ‘the name of a game which 
children play by shutting their eyes and stretching out their 
hands till one of them is caught’ 2 not the same as In- 
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and strike him with whips of papyrus till he catches one of 
them. In Shine-out-my-good-Sun the children clap their 
hands to this refrain when a cloud passes over the sun. 
Compare Strattis in the Phoenician Women: ‘ And more, the 
sun obeys the children when they say 


Shine out my good Sun.’ 


The object of Grope-i’-the- Lees is simply fun. Something is 
put at the bottom of a pan, and the player has to get it out 
with his mouth, his hands being behind him. The Cock- 
chafer or undoAdyén is a winged creature also called pnao- 
Aévdn, which comes either ont of the apple-blossom or with 
it. To this creature they tie a thread and then let it go, and 
the beetle spins round and round in its flight. This is what 
Aristophanes seems to refer to (Clouds 763), where he 
says ‘with its foot tied to a thread like a cockchafer.’ 
Turtle-tortle is a girls’ game something like Pots.?, One girl 
sits down—she is called Turtle, while the others run round 
her asking 3 


Turtle-tortle, what dost thou there ? 
and she replies 

I’m weaving a weft of Milesian rare. 
And then they cry again 

And how comes thy bantling a corpse for to be? 
and she answers 


He drove a white horse and went splash in the 
sea,* 
Crossfinger is played as follows, etc. 


34 


The Same: In the game of Pots one player sits in the 
middle—he is called Pot—,while the others run round him 
plucking at him, or tickling him, or actually hitting him ; if 
the-Pot, but described by Pollux 9. 113 (below) 3 cf. Eust. 
1914. 56 (reads xéAe: and adds ‘the word is an imperative 
echoing xeAdvn’), Hesych. xeAed xeAwvn 4 Hippolytus ? 
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O<ovres. 58 bm avtod orpepouévou AnpOels ay7’ adrod KdOnrat. 

Zo@ bre <B> 6 wey txera THs XUTpas KaTad Thy Kepadrhy TH 
a / ~ 

AatG wepilewy ey KUKA®, of Bt malovaly avToy emEepwravrTeEs 


/ \ 7 
Tis tv XUTpayv ; 
aKeivos atoKpiveTat 


"Avatet: 


Tis mept yutpay ; + 


KAKEVOS GmToKplyEeTat 
\ / 
"Eyo Midas: 


fe na 2 a A 

of 8 ty tixn 7G wodl, exeivos avr’ abrod mepl thy XUTpay 
/ 

TEpLEpXETAL. 


3D 
Hesych. 


"EEdyw yoXov TpayloKov 
madias eldos mapa Tapaytivoss. 


36 


Plut. Thes. 16. 2 [x. dacu00 rod Kpnricod]} ’ApororéAns 5€ 
kal abtds év rh Borrialwy Todrtrela dijAds eri ov voulCwy 
avaiperoOa Tovs maidas bd Tov Miyw, GAAG OnrevoyTas ev TH 
Kpirn kataynpaokey: Kal more Kpnras evXhy madady amrodidovras 
dvOporwy amapxhy els AeApods amooréAAew, Tors 5€ meuTromevols 
dvaperxOevras exydvous exelvwy suvebehOeiy as Se ovK hoay ikavol 
tpépew Eavtods airdO1, mparov mey eis “IraAlay Siamepaat KOKEL 
KaTowKely Tep Thy “lamuylay, exeibey Se avOis els Opakny KomoOjvat 
Kal KAn@jvar Borrialovs: 81d Tas Képas Tay Bortialwy Ovatay Tuva 
Tedovoas émddew 


"Twpev ets “AOnvas. 


1 some mss omit avaCe? to Kakelvos 


De ee ee eee 


1 the verb has to be supplied, and is uncertain 2 prob. 
=‘]’m donkey,’ cf. the ball-game Poll. 9. 106 2 6E 
Hesych. xurpivia 4 cf. Plut. Q. Gr. 35 (why it was 


the custom for the Bottiaean girls to sing as they danced 
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Pot turns and catches one of the others, the player who is 
caught takes his place. Sometimes the chief player holds on 
to the edge of the pot with his left hand while he runs round 
in a circle, and the rest strike him, asking 


Who watches the pot ?? 
and he replies 
The pot’s a-boiling ; 
or else they say 
Who’s round the pot? 
and he replies 
I, Midas,? 


and whoever he reaches with his foot takes his place.* 


. 3D 
Hesychius Glossary 


I lead off a little lame goat: 


a game played at Tarentum. 


36 


Plutarch Life of Theseus [the Cretan tribute]: Moreover 
Aristotle himself in his Constitution of Bottiaea clearly does 
not hold that these children (of the Athenians) were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived the remainder of 
their lives as slaves in Crete; and he declares that the 
Cretans once sent human firstlings to Delphi in fulfilment of 
an ancient vow, and among them descendants of these 
Athenian children who, being unable to support themselves 
there, first crossed over into Italy and settled in the district 
of Iapygia, and thence passed into Thrace, where they came 
to be called Bottiaeans; which is the reason why the 
Bottiaean maidens sing as they perform a certain sacrifice 


Off to Athens we will go.* 


‘Off to Athens’ etc.) ‘. . . Hence the daughters of the 
Bottiaeans commemorate their descent by singing at their 
festivals ‘‘ Off to Athens” etc.’ 
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37 


Sch. Ar. Av. 54 [7G onérer O&ve Thy wérpay]: mpds Thy TaY 
maldwy cuvndelay TovTo A€ye' pact yap exetvor mpds GAAHAOUS 
iddyres bpvea, 

\ X / rn / 
Aos To oKéXos TH TETPA 
nN Vi 
Kal TETOTL TOPVEA. 


FE’ 
AILOTPENTIKON 


38 


Fest. 314 (strigem ut ait Verri)us Graeci orpiyya ap(pell- 
ant), quod maleficis mulieribus nomen inditum est quas 
volaticas etiam vocant. itaque solent his verbis eas veluti 
avertere Graeci : 


LTpiyy amromopmety VUKTLLAKOD,2 
orpiyy aro hady : 
> 
bpyev dvovupiay 
@KUTOpovs ET) vAas. 


38 A 


Plin. N.H. 27. 75 (100) Lapis volgaris iuxta flumina fert 
muscum siccum, canum. Hic fricatur altero lapide addita 
hominis saliva; illo lapide tangitur impetigo; qui tangit 
dicit : 


pevyete KavOapioes' NUKOS aypLos Dupe St@Ket.4 


1H: mss mecodyra: ta tpvea: perh. okéAos mérp21 dds 
2 FE, cf. punrcdouar: mss vuxtixouay: edd. vuxriBéay or 
vuxrixdpaxa from Heysch. orpiyaAos 3 Haupt-2: mss. 
ZYTPPINTA TIOMIIEIEN N. SYPINTATOAAON 4 mss also 
aina 6. 


1 or female magicians 2 off PlinioN O11 232 8 athe 
period to which this and the next two songs or sayings 
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37 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Birds [‘kick the rock’]: This 
refers to the children’s custom of saying to one another when 
they see birds: 


Give the rock a kick, and out the birds will fly. 


Book V 
AVERTING-SONGS 


38 


Festus On the Meaning of Words: According to Verrius the 
Greeks call the scritch-ow! orpfyi, a name which is given to 
evil women! whom they also call ‘fliers’ or sorceresses. 
Thus the Greeks avert them, as it were, with these words: 


Avert the shrieker of the night, the scritch-owl, 
from the peoples; away with the bird we may not 
name to the ships that sail so fast.’ 


38 A8 


Pliny Natural History: A stone which is commonly to be 
found near rivers bears a dry white moss. This, with the 
addition of some human spittle, is rubbed with another stone, 
and the first stone then applied to the eruption, the applier 
saying 


Away with you, beetles; a fierce wolf* is after 
you. 


belong is doubtful, but the Aeolic form of the word ‘ you’ 
indicates, for this, at any rate, a pre-Alexandrine date 
4 the ‘ wolf’ is perh. a kind of venomous spider described by 
Aristotle H.A. 9. 39. 1 as being ‘small, particoloured, active, 
and a good leaper,’ but compare 38 C 
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38 B 
Marcellus Emp. Med. p. 279 Steph. Varulis (hordeolis) 
oculorum remedium tale facies . , . item hoc remedium 


efficax : grana novem hordei sumes, et de eorum acumine 
varulum punges, et per punctorum singulas vices carmen hoe 
dices : 


pevye, pevye* 
KplOn Te OL@KEL. 
38 C 


Alex. Trall. Art. Med. 10 p. 296 Steph. [de colico affectu ex 
calidis et biliosis humoribus nascente]: Annulum ferreum 


accipito, ac circulum ipsius octangulum efficito, atque ita in — 


octangulum inscribito : 


dhedye, Pedy’, lov Korn’ 
0 kopvdanos ce Entei." 


Gc! 
EPOTIKON 


39 


Ath. 14. 619¢ [m. "Hpipavidos]: . . 80ev erolngé re kal roinoaca 
mepijer Kata Thy epnuiay, Ss pacw, avaBodoa kal ddovoa 7d 
Kadovmevov VOuloy ev @ earl" 


Maxpat pues, Mévanrka. 


40 


Plut. Amator. 17 [m. KAeoudxov rod apoaAlov]: *Hrev én- 
koupos Xadkidedat TOU Ocooadr<ikod Kabyyenav lm) kod,” ToAE Mov 


mpos "Eperpiets axudCovros: Kal rdy meCby eddKer Tois XadKidevow 


eppaaba, tors 8 innéas wey’ epyov hy doacba tray modcuiwv 
mapexadovy 5) Tov KAeduaxoy uvdpa Aaumpdy bvra Thy Yuxiy of 


obupaxor mparoy euBddrcw cis Tos inmeas, 6 5 hpwrnoe maporta 


1B: mss x. e(nre 2 suppl. Bernardakis 
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38 B 
Marcellus EKmpiricus On Medicaments: Styes or eyesores 
may be cured thus: ... This remedy is also efficacious: 


Take nine barleycorns and prick your stye with their points, 
saying at each prick; 

Away with you, away with you: barleycorn is 
after you. 


38 C 


Alexander of Tralles [on the colic affection that comes of 
hot and bilious ‘humours’]: Take an iron ring and make it 
into an octangle and in the octangle write the words: 


Away with you, away-ho, bile; the sky-lark’s 
a-seeking you. 


Boox 6 
LOVE-SONGS 
39 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner [the story of Eriphanis]:1!.. . 
Hence she composed, they say, the so-called Nomian or 
Pastoral Song, crying aloud and singing it while she 
wandered in the wilds ; from this song comes the line: 


The oaks grow high, Menalcas. 
40 


Plutarch Amatorius [Cleomachus of Pharsalus]: - He 
brought a squadron of Thessalian horse to fight for the 
Chalcidians at the height of their war with Eretria. Now 
though the enemy’s infantry did not seem formidable, their 
cavalry was quite the reverse; so the allied troops called 
upon Cleomachus, who was noted for his valour, to lead an 
attack on the cavalry. His bosom-friend, it seems, was on 


1 for the rest of the story see above, p. 498. 
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Tov épdpevoy ef peAAot Oeacbar Toy ayava" phoavtos 5€ Tov 
veavickov Kal diroppdyws airy aomacapévou Kal rb Kpdvos ém- 
dévros, emvyavpwhels 6 KAeduaxos Kal tovs aplorous Tay Octoarwy 
cuvayayav mept aitdy effAace Aaumpas kal Hpocémege TOLS 
modeutois, Sore cvvrapdtar kal rpepacOa 7d inmixdy: ex 5& TovTOV 
cal rev SwdiTav puydvrav, evixnoay kata Kpdtos of Xadnidets. 
coy pévror KAeduaxov amobaveiy ovvéruxe tdpoy 8 abrov 
Seuxviovow ev wyopa Xadkideis, &p’ oo wexpt voy 6 péeyas epeornke 
clay: Kal To Tadepacrery mpdrepoy ev Woy TIVE wEvol TOTE UGAAOY 
érépwv aiydmnoay Kal eriunoay. "ApiorroréAns 5& Tov pey 
KAeduaxoy &AAws arodaveiy pnaol, Kparjoayvta TwY "Eperpi€wy 7h 
pdxn Toy B brd rod epwpuévov pirnOevra trav ard OpdKns Xar- 
Kidéwy yeverOa meupbevra Tors év EvBoia Xadniedouw emikoupov 
d0ev AecOat Mapa Tots XadKidevow" 


°C, mraides of Xapitwy te cal Tatépwv NaxeT } 
ec OXov, 

1) bOoveld’ wpas ayabotow opsdiav’ 

av yap avopela Kal 0 Avolpedns Epws 

évi? Xarxidéwv Oadre ToMecow.? 


> YA a na ~ ‘ a 
Ayrwy iv bvoma TO epacth, TO 8 epwuevp bidroros, ws ev Tots 
a 
Aitlots Atovictos 6 months loroonce. 


41 


Ath. 15. 697 b OdAmiavds yap Tas kamupwrépas @das domdCerat 
maAdov Tay éomovdacuevwr: olal eiow af Aoxpixal Kkadovpevat, 
motxixat tives Thy prow brdpxovoa, ws Kal Hde- 

‘) iv L \ la) 

OQ, ti macxets ; pon Tpodds dup’, ixeTevo"* 

\ a a 
Tp Kal “orev KElvov, avicTw, Wn KAKOV 

/ / 3 \ 5 \ vA 
péya <oe> Tronnon Kape> Tay dethaxpav. | 
c / \ & ‘6 \ la] Py \ a) 7 > 
apépa kal d7*% To dds Sta Tas Oupidos ovK 

3 a 
eLaopns ; 4 


1 Mein: mss éAdyete * Wil: mss én 3 Headl : 
mss moAcouy 4 perh. ixeredw 5 Dind.-Wil: mss p. 
moimons’ rat pe 6 B: mss Hdn ? Mein.-L: mss éxopns 
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the field, and he asked him if he would watch the fight. 
‘Yes’ said the boy and put on his helmet for him with a 
kiss. Whereupon Cleomachus proudly assembled the best 
men of his squadron and, sallying forth in his might, attacked 
the enemy with such vigour as to throw their horse into con- 
fusion and put them to flight. The infantry now followed 
them, and the Chalcidians won an overwhelming victory, 
though unfortunately Cleomachus was killed. His tomb is 
shown in his allies’ marketplace, where the great pillar 
stands to this day, and the Chalcidians thenceforward held 
in notable regard a form of affection which they had before 
disapproved. According to Aristotle, however, though it is 
true Cleomachus lost his life in this victorious battle against 
the Eretrians, the man who was kissed by his friend was a 
Chalcidian of Thrace who was sent to fight for the 
Chalcidians of Euboea, and is commemorated by them in 
these lines : 


Ye lads that have the Graces and come of worthy 
stock, grudge not to good men converse with your 
beauty ; for in the cities of the Chalcidians Love the 
looser of our limbs blooms side by side with manli- 
ness. 


The name of the lover was Anton, and of his love Philistus, 
if we may believe the poet Dionysius in his Origins. 


4.) 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: For Ulpian takes more 
kindly to the lighter kind of song than to the serious ; for 
instance the Locrian Songs as they are called, songs of a 
risqué type like this : 

O what is wrong? I beg you, do not betray us. 
Rise and go before he comes, or he'll do some great 
harm to you and thrice-pitiable me. E’en now ‘tis 
day; see you not the light through the window? 


1 fr. 98 
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TOLOUT@V yep dopdTay a’rov macc mAhpns nH Powikn, ev h Kar 


s 


avTds mepiper KaAaulCwy pera TaY Tovs KoAdBpous KAN OUMEVOUS 
cuyTiOevT ay. 


Vi 
EIS ANOPOTIOTS 
42 


Paus. 4. 16. 6’ Apioropever 5é, ws dverrpeyey és THY Avbavlay, 
Tawvias al yovaiices Kal Ta &pata émiBddArAovoa Tay ayvOGy eméArcyoy 
Gopia Td Kal és Huas ert dddpmevov: 

v 
Es Té [Ler ov meoLov LrevuKdaptov € és T opos ik pov 
eleT “Aptotopévns tots Aaxedatmoviots. 


SKOAION 

elaayaryn 
Sch. Plut. Gorg. 451e (B') XxKortov NeyeTau ” 
TapotvLos pon, @S pev Aicaiapxos év TO Tept 
Movotxay "Aya@vov, OTL Tpia yevn my @oay ‘TO puev 
UTO TaYTMOV 00 mevov <, TO 6€ mo TAVT@OV peev 
arra>! nal? &va é&fs, 70 dé UmTro THY cuveT@ra- 
TOV WS eTUXE 2 Ta&El, 0 0 67 KaNElcOat <d1a THY 
Taéww> oKOhLOv™ ws o€ A pug ToEEvos Kal DUALS O 
pLovaltKos, OTL ev TOs yamols Tept play TpaTrefav 


1 cf. Ath. 15. 694a (below, p. 560)  * Suid. and Phot. s. 
oxdALoy 








1 to the same tradition possibly belong the Mariswewm 
Melos, Powell Collect, Alex, p. 184, and the MapaxAavatdupoyv 
(Grenfell’s Hrotie Fragment) ibid. p. 177 2 it is not clear 
to whom this refers ; possibly to a certain Philon mentioned 
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Songs of his like this are to be heard all over Phoenicia,} 
where he® himself went about playing on the flute with the 
composers of the so-called Colabri or Thracian war-dances. 


Book VII 
TO MEN 
42, 


Pausanias Description of Greece: When Aristomenes 
returned to Andania® the women pelted him with ribbons 
and all the flowers in season, reciting the song which is sung 
even to this day: 

To the midst of Stenyclarus plain, to the top of the 
mountain, too, Aristomenes followed the Spartans. 


SCOLIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Scholiast on Plato Gorgias: (2) Scolion is the 
name of the type of song sung over the wine. It was 
so called, according to Dicaearchus in his treatise on 
The Musical Competitions, because there were three 
kinds of song, of which the first was sung by all the 
guests together, the second by all in due order one 
by one, and the third by the best performers Just as 
it happened, the last being called, because of the 
haphazard arrangement, scolta, On the other hand 
Aristoxenus and Phyllis the writer on music declare 
that they used to set a number of dining-couches 


earlier, and not to ‘Doctor’ Ulpian; but the epitomator is 
probably at fault 3 after his defeat of the Spartans in 
the Second Messenian War 
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\ , / \ fA CREA tA 
Todnras KAivas TIOévTeEs, Tapa pepos EENS wuppivas 
3 , 
éyovtes %) Sdpvas Wdov yvopas Kal épwriKa 
/ \ / | 
cuvtova. 1) d€ TEplodos aKOALa éyiveTO OLa TIDY 
A al > 

ctvOecw TOV KAWOoDV éTl OiKNnMaTeY TOAVYoVioY 

lal \ \ > 
ovo@y, Kal TOUT@ Kal Tas ém’ av’TaS KATAKNOELS 

of / Ni oh 

mapaBvotous yiverOat. ov dia THY pedoTrotiav 
iO N \ a / \ 
obv, dia Sé THY THS pupplyns cKortav Siddocty 

/ \ \ soa AN a Q / 
TavTn Kal Tas @obas aKoALas KaelcOat. (7) 

a - / 
"AOnvynoy év TO TpvtTavel@ Tapa ToTOY TKOALA 
v 7 e/ >’ ¢ , Vv 
yoeTo els TLVaS, BoTrep eis “Apmodsov, “Aduntor, 
a an \ \ 
Terapova: eipnobat dé a’to cKodov Kat’ avTi- 
dpaci, OTL padia Kal ddwyooTLX¥a ws emrIypap- 
Q a / 
pata ndoeTo & ekadeiTo TKONA, aVTITPOTELVOVT@V 
GXAIAOLS TOV TUUTOTAV, KaL NAEYYOVTO ol MA 
Y 

QOOVTES WS AM“oveoL. 


Sch. Ar. Nub. 1364 [érevta & éxéXevo’ avTov 
GNA puppivnv AaBovta | THY Aiaydrov AEEar Th 
pot| Acrxaiapyos év TO Tept Movotxav ‘Ayovey 
‘ere 8€ Kolvov TL TAO0S haiverat cuvaKoXovOeiv 
rois Svepyouevors elte poeta pédous elite avev 
pérous exovtds Te ev TH xElpl TrovetoPar THY 
adiyynow. of Te yap ddovtes €év TOs TUpTOCLOLS 
éx madatds Tivos Tapaddcews KAVA Sadyns 7 
puppivns AaBovTes ddovowy. 


Plut. Q. Conv. i. 1. 5 fin: érret tot Kal Ta TKO 
, > / / 
dacw ov yévos aopaTwY Elval TeETrOLNMEVOV 
> n > > fer a ‘ \ > ON a la) 
adcapas, GAN STL Tp@Tov pev Hdov @onV TOV Beov 
a © n fal 7 
KoWas atravtes pla hovn taravifovtes, SevtEepov 





1 cf, Suid. s. cxoAlov (a’) Hesych. s.v. and dew mpds wupplyny 
2 the identity of the order with that of Athenaeus (below) 
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round one table at weddings, and the guests one 
after the other sang proverbs and love-songs of a 
serious type, holding twigs of myrtle or laurel. The 
course followed among them was skolios or ‘ crooked ’ 
owing to the arrangement of the couches in polygonal 
rooms, which made the seating irregular. Thus the 
songs, according to these authorities, were not called 
crooked because of their metrical structure but 
because of the crooked course taken by the myrtle- 
twig as it passed from hand to hand.1—(3) In the 
Prytaneum or Town-Hall of Athens scolia were sung 
over the wine on certain men such as Harmodius, 
Admetus, Telamon ;? and this type of song was so 
called by antiphrasis (or saying the opposite to what 
you mean), because they were easy to sing and, like 
‘epigrams’ (or metrical inscriptions), had but few 
lines, the guests offering the sprig to each other in 
turn, and those who did not sing were thus shown to 
be unmusical. 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Clouds [‘ And then I 
told him first to take the sprig and recite me some- 
thing from Aeschylus’]: To quote Dicaearchus’ 
Musical Competitions, ‘Moreover it appears to be 
natural for a man who gives a recitation or a song to 
do so with something in his hand. After-dinner 
singers by an old-established custom sing holding a 
branch of bay or myrtle.’ 


Plutarch Dinner-Table Problems: We are told that 
the Scolia were not a type of obscurely constructed 
songs, but were so called because the ancients first 
sang to the God a paean in which all the guests 


points to these scolia having formed a book; cf. on 14, 15, 
21, and Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 (Reitz. ) 3 cf. Diogen. 2. 68 
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S 3 a € / / Py 5 / A 
epetis exaotw pvpoivys trapadsidomévns, Hv 
b) \ ) 
aigaxov oipat dua TO ddew Tov beEdmwevov éxdrovr: 
/ id \ 
ert d€ TOUT AUpas Trepipepopméevns 6 meV TreTrAaLdEv- 
3 / lal > 
pévos éXduBave Kal yoev dppyokdpuevos, tov § 
/ \ \ 
aMLovTMY OV TpoTlEpéevwv, TKOMLOY oVvoUadTON TO 
\ \ by) la) eB 0 ” / \ 
1) KOLVOY AVTOD pnde Pad.iov. arAdow S€ hace THY 
, > n / > \ 2 Intl vd 
pupotyyny ov KabcENs Badifev, adra Kal? Exactov 
\ y. \ . 
amo Kdivns éml Krivnv StabépecOaur Tov yap 
a lal a , 
TPOTOV aaavTa TH TpeTw THs Sevtépas KrLVNS 
a \ n , an / 
aTOoTENEW, ExElVOY O€ TH TPOTO TIS TPLTNS, 
> \ \9 n \ 
elTa TOV OEevTEpoY omolws TS SevTépw, Kal <Sia> 
/ \ an Vf 
TO TOLKiNOY Kal TOAUKAaTES WS CoLKE THS T€PLOOOU 
oKONLOY wWVOLaG On. 
Sch. Ar. | Vesp. 1222 [ra oor Oras 66&n 
n ’ a M4 ¢ / ov > ; 
Karas] apyatov €0os éxtimpévous ade aKkoXov- 
an > /, ‘ n nn a n 
OS TO TPOTH, EL Tavaatto, THs wdHs TA éENs. 
a XA / / 
Kal yap o €& apxis Sadun %) wvppivny Katéyov 
3 , x Nv / / yy L aad 
70€ Siwovidov ) Vtnaryopov pérn axpis ob HOere, 
la} e / 
Kal peta tadta & éBovreTo edidou, oby as % 
f- € \ na 
Tags am7yte. Kat éreyev 0 deEduevos Tapa Tod 
n lal /, 
mpwtov Ta é&Ns, KaKeivos émedtOov mdduv @ 
\ 
eBovreTo. Sid TO wavtas obv ampoabdoKytws 
LOELY Kal NEYELY TH MEAN, TKONLA elpnTtaL dia THY 
ade cal eye Ta wédn, ip yi 
Ova KONLAD. 


Ibid. 1239 of 6€ hacw ws eos Av Tov py Suvd- 
pevov év Tois cumtoctots <mpos AVpay>! aoat 
dadyns KrABVva 7) puppivns rNaBdvTa Tpos TOUTOV 


1 Reitzenstein 


See ee ee ee ee: 


* cf, Cie. Tusc. 1. 4 Themistocles . .. cum in epulis 
recusaret lyram, habitus est indoctior 2 cf. Clem. Al. 
Paed, 2. 44, 3, Tzetz. YauB. rexv. Kop. 82 
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took part, and secondly sang one after the other as a 
myrtle-sprig was passed round, this sprig being called 
aigaxos because, I take it, the guest who took it 
sang (adev); thirdly they passed round a lyre which 
every man who could play took, tuned, and sang to, 
but which was refused by the unmusical,! this last 
type of song being called scolion or crooked because 
it was not sung by all nor easy to sing. Other 
writers state that the myrtle-sprig did not go round 
in order, but from a guest reclining on one couch to 
a guest reclining on another; the first, having 
finished his song, passed it to the first guest on the 
second couch, and he to the first on the third, and 
then the second in like manner to the second; and 
the scolion received its name of ‘crooked’ very 
naturally from the shifting nature of the myrtle’s 
course.” 


Scholiast on Aristophanes Wasps {‘ Mind you take 
up the scolia properly’]: There was an ancient 
custom by which the guests at a feast sang one 
after the other, beginning where their predecessor 
ended. The first held a laurel or myrtle sprig and 
sang some lyrics of Simonides or Stesichorus up 
to a point of his own choosing, and then offered 
the twig to any guest he chose, no matter where he 
reclined. This guest would then continue where 
the other had left off, and pass it on in his turn to 
the man of his choice. The songs where called 
scolia or ‘ crooked’ because of the difficulty involved 
in singing or reciting the lines without due warning. 


The Same: According to some authorities it was 
the custom for any guest who could not sing to the 
lyre, to take a branch of bay or myrtle and sing (as 
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Vv ef b] b] \ an e lal ¢ rd A 
aoew. . . . OTL obK amo TOD éEHS  AUpa Tos 
/ 
cupTrotais edtdoTo, AAN évarndda€, dia THY TKOALAD 
a / AN > F / 
THS NUPAas TrEpLpopaV TKOXLA EEYETO. 


Ar. Vesp. 1216. BAEAYKAEON xat ®IAOKAEQN. 


BA. 
PI. 


BA. 
1221 


PI. 
BA. 
1225 


OI. 


BA 


1230 


1235 
BA. 
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e/ \ / i / > / 
Vdwp KaTa XeLpos’ Tas TpaTrélas eiahépery: 
Sevrvodpev: arrovevipmpwed> dn orévSopev. 
Tpos TaV Oedyv, éviTrvoy éExTL@pmeda ; 

> \ b) / ¢ \ / 
avAnTpis éevehvaoncev ol O€ GULTOTAL 
etoilvy Oéwpos, Aicyivns, Davos, Kréwr, 

f © ~ 
Eévos Tus repos pos Kepadrhs Axéaropos. 

/ MN \ f dX af, / an 
TouvToLs Evvwy TA oKONL OTTwS SéEEL KANDS. 
adnbes ; ws ovdels Avaxpiov Sé€erar. 
sth, DY . \ oi / 9 Sig ig pris 
éy@ eloopuas’ Kal dn yap ei éywm Kréw7, 
adw bé mpatos Appodiou: dé€at dé ov. 

+ b] \ 4 ek 2S) \ yy +, 9 , 
Ovdeis TweTOoT avnp éyevt’ AOnvats 
OVX OUT Ye Tavovpyos <a@s au>1 
KNETTTNS. 
\ \ } / a 
TOUTL GU Opacels ; TapaTroNet Bowpevos? 

/ \ > a \ } Q a 
pyoet yap e€oreiv ce Kal dtadpbepety 
Kal Thode THS yhs e€erav. DI. eyw bé ye 
aN *) x7 \ a Wis mg ” 
éav amethn, vn At’, étepov acouat. 

5 9 id , \ / 

Q, “vépwd’ ovTos oO patvouevos TO péya 
Kpatos 

> / ” \ / e yyy, e a 

avTpéwers ETL Tav TOA a O ExXeTAaL poTras. 


ti & 6tav @éwpos mpos todav Kataxei- 
[eEVOS 

vy f / A A 

aon Kréwvos ANaBomevos Ths bekvas 
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it were)? to it. . . . The lyre not being passed on to 
the guests in due order but crosswise, the songs were 
called ‘crooked’ after its crooked course.? 


Aristophanes Wasps: Bpretycteon and PuiLocLEon 


B. (in dumb-show) Water for the hands !—bring 
in the tables—We dine.—We’ve had the after- 
wash.—Now the libation. 

P. Good Heavens! is our feast a dream ? 

B. The flute-girl’s played. —The guests are 
Theorus, Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon, Acestor, and a 
stranger next him. Mind you take up the scolia 
properly with this company. 

_P. Why, of course; I'll do it better than any 
Diacrian. 

B, Pll test you. Now, I’m Cleon, and I start 
with the Harmodius. You shall take it up after 
me. (sings) None was eer born at Athens who— 

P. (sengs) Was such a thorough-paced thief as you. 

B. Oh that’s your game, is it? You'll die of 
execration. He'll swear he'll ruin you and have 
your blood and get you banished. 

P. Well, if he blusters, why, I'll sing another. 


This man who's so mad to get all in his grip 
Will o’ertopple the State ; she’s gust ready to tap. 


B. But suppose his couch-neighbour Theorus takes 
Cleon by the hand and sings : 


1 i.e. recite 2 cf. Ath. 15. 693f. below, p. 560 
3 a parody of Alcaeus fr. 50, which seems to have been 
included in the book of Scolia 


1 Bent. 
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"ASuntou Royov, @ “Taipe, pabwv Tous 
) \ / 3 
ayabous direr 
1240 tovTw Ti A€Eets TKOALOV; PI. wdiLKasS eyo, 
by ” b] / . 
OUK €o TLV adwrreKice 
ovd audoréparort yiyverGar pirov. 


BA. peta TOUTOV Alaxivns 6 0 LédRov oefeTat, 
avnp copes Kal movalKkos’ KAT aoeTat 


1245 Xpieara kat Biav Kretayopa te. Kapol 
peta OetTarov 


PI. worrAa 67) dtvexoptracas ov Kayo. 
BA. toutl peév érreixads ot y e&eTtictacat: 
1250 Omrws & émt detrvov ets DtNoKTHMovos ijmev. 


Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1235 (above) é« tav ’AX«Kaiou 6é 
Tapwdel ets KX€wva ws pawopevor. 


Ibid. 1239 (above) ’Aéurjtov Aoyov: Kai TodTO 
apxn akortou: é&fjs bé €ote’ ‘ TaV SeAav aTréxov 
yous OTe Oeth@v Odiya Yapts. Kat ev LleNapyois: 

O pev nev "ASduntou oryou pos puppy, 
0.6 avtov nvayKkakev “Appodiov pénos. 
“Hpoduxos dé év Tots Koppdovpevots Kal TOV 


“A Sunrov avayéypape Tapadets Ta TOU Kpativou 
EK Xepovov’ 


1 prob. preserves the metre of the original; ¢9. Sovs 
Gmavras amexBadreis Tupdvyous 


1 the original was perh, ‘ You shall turn the tyrants out’ 
2 ze. substitutes wawduevos ‘mad’ for uatduevos ‘seeking’ 
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Learn wisdom of Admetus, lad ; be friends with the 
brave and good ; 


how will you cap that? 
P, Ohy first rate. 


I'd play no fox’s tricks if I were you, 
With both sides to be Sriends will never do. 


B. Next to him the myrtle will go to Aeschines 
son of Sellus, that clever man, that true musician, 
who'll sing : 


Lf to me and to Cleitagora there's money and muscle 
stout 


And a few brave men of Lhessaly— 


_P. —You've won our bragging-bout.t 
B. I see you're quite au fait at the game; so let’s 
be off to Philoctemon’s to dinner. 


Scholiast on 1. 1235 CLI The poet is parody- 


ing Alcaeus, making Cleon ‘mad,’? 


The Same on |. 1239: ‘ Learn wisdom of Admetus, 
lad; be friends with the brave and good’ :—This 
too is the beginning of a scolion; the next line is 


The coward is the man to shun; he knows no 
gratitude. 


Compare Aristophanes in the Storks : 


‘The one began to sing to the myrtle-sprig “ Learn 
wisdom of Admetus,” and the other compelled him 
to sing the Harmodius-song instead.’ 


Herodicus, in his treatise on Persons Satirised in 
Comedy, has included Admetus (o7 the Admetus- 
song), comparing Cratinus in the Chezrones : 
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KrXertayopas ddew dtav Adpuntov méros avrg. 


id: f Ps ef 2s / F 
Ibid : Krertayope: His eyeveTo | motnTpta 
Krertayopas médos A€youct TO ets avTnv, Krevta- 
yopav. 
Ar. Lysist. 1231 
an e , 
vov pev yap btav €A\Owpev és Aaxedaipmova 
/ > \ / 4 / 
ynpovtes, evOus PrETrOmEV OTL TapaEopev 
wo0 OTL pev AV AéywoLY OK AKovOLED, 
a ’ b) / ay ¢ V4 
a@ 0 ov A€éyovat, TADO’ UTroVvEevonKapeE?, 
1235 ayyéAXNopev 0 OV TAYTA TMV AVTMV TEpt. 
/ 
vuvi © amavT nperKev’ WaT el Mev YE TLS 
abot Tehapavos, KXevtayopas ddev déor, 
emnvécapev Av Kal TPOTETTLMPKNTA[ED. 


Sch. ad loc. TeXapavos: apyn twos oKodLov 
‘TI a ir a > 4) ¢ oe a ef x 
at LeXauwvos alyunTa .. O O€ VOUS OTL TA 
évavTia Néyouev EavTols Kal TpaTToMEV’ OTaV yap 
Vv > \ la) / / cA 
TLS don ato TOV oKoNiwv IIwddpou, NEyomuey OTL 
det wadXov adewy aro KXertayopas THs tointpias: 
\ 
» yap KyXertayopa troimtpia Hv Aakwvixn, 5 
/ \ oh 
pemvyntat Kat ev Aavaiow Apiatodayys. 


Suid. cxo\ov: (8')vTourynpa éypawev Tupavvior 

\ fa fa) ¢ n 
Tepl TOU GKOALOD pLéTPOV 0 TpoETaOn avT@O UTr0 
Tatouv Kaicapos. 





1 7.e. to the music of the Cleit., cf. p. 575 n. 2 2 there 
is a good deal of confusion here; but the ascription of the 
Telamon to Pindar is to be noticed 
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‘to sing the song of Cleitagora to the tune of the 
Admetus.’ 


Another Scholiast: ‘To Cleitagora’: Who was a 
poetess; by ‘the song of Cleitagora’ is meant the 
song to (or on) herself, Cleitagora, 


Aristophanes Lysistrata : 

Nowadays, when we arrive sober at Sparta, we 
immediately look to see what mischief we can do, 
and therefore what they do say we don’t hear and 
what they don’t say we suspect, and give them 
messages which contradict one another. To-day 
everything pleased them, so that if anybody were 
to have sung the Telamon instead of the Cleitagora,1 
we should have thanked him and forsworn our- 
selves, 


Scholiast on the passage: The Telamon:—The 
beginning of a scolion ‘Son of Telamon, spearman 
Aias’ ... The meaning is that we say and do 
mutually inconsistent things, _For when anybody 
sings one of the scolia of Pindar we say that 
he ought to sing one of those of the poetess 
Cleitagora. Now Cleitagora was a Spartan poetess 
mentioned by Aristophanes in the Daughiers of 
Danaus? 


Suidas Leaicon: Scolion :—(2) Tyrannion wrote a 
Treatise on the Scolion-Metre at the instigation of 
the Emperor Gaius. 


See also Procl. Chrest. (Phot. 321 A 3 Bek.), 
Didym. ap. £.M. 718. 55, Eust. 1574. 14, Cram. 
A.O, 4. 314. 4, Timocr, 8 (vol.. ii.. p. 426). 
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ra 
ATTIKON SKOAION 


Ath. 15. 693 euduynyro 51 wodAo) Kal ray "Arrin@y éxelvay 
okoAlwy: &mrep kal avra &kiby eorl cor &rouynuovedoat Sid Te THY 
apxadrynta kal apérciay Tay Twomodytwy,? eravoupevav emt TH 
idég tatty Ths mointixjs “ArAKalov te Kal “Avakpéoytos, ws 
"Apiotopdyns maplornaw ev Aaitadredow rA€ywv obTws: 


doov bh wor oKdALdy Tt AaBoy "AAnatou kK Avaxpéoyros. 


Kad Mpatirra & 7 Suxvevia edavudCero emt rij Tay oKoAlwy monet. 
oxdAta S€ KaAodyTat ob Kata Toy THs meAoTOtias Tpdmroy bri 
cKoArtds Hy—A€youow yap ey Tals dvetuevaus evar Ta*® TKIALaA— 
GAAG Tpiav yevav wwrwy, &s pnow "Aptéuwy 6 Kacaydpeis ey 
Seurépp BiBAlwy Xphoews, ev @* Ta wep! Tas ouvovolas Hy 
Gddueva, Gy Td wey mporov Hv d bh wdvras Gdew vopmos Hy, Td 
St Sevrepoy b 5h mdavres wey Boy, ov why GAAA <Kal” eva>® ve, 
Kata TWa weplodoy e& brodoxhs, Kal thy em) waot rdw Exoy, 
<Tv> tplrov 5€° 0b peretxoy obxéT: mavTes, GAN of ouveTol 
Soxoovres elvat pdyot, kat Kata témov byTwa, del? TvXOLEY 
dyres-—Oidrep Gs aratlay Twa udvoy maps TAAA Exoy TH MNP 
ua phe ffs yevduevov GAA’ Grou ervxer elvat oxdAtoy ERATION 
+> d& TowdrToy HdeTo bwéTe TA ows Kal maow ayayKaia TEAS 
AdBou évrav0a yap dn Tay copay Exacroy gdhy TVA KaAry Eis 
pécov htlovy mpopépew. Kadrhy d€ ravrny evduiCov, Thy mapaiverly 
ré Tia Kal yvdpny exew Soxodoay xpnoiuny eis Tov Bloy. 

Tay ody SermvocopioT ay 5 mév Tis EAeye THY TKoAlwy TdBE, 5 BE 


=> 4 n 
tis TOdE° TavTa B hy TA AEXOEVTA TAUTA| 


1 sugg. Kaib: mss 8 of 2 Kaib: mss insert Kat Toy 
3 Reitz: mss ra after yap 4 EF: mss ols 5 Reitz. 
6 H(ré add. Kaib.): mss tplroy S€ kal thy é@ m. 7. Exov 
7 Runck: mss témoy riva €i 
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Book I 
ATTIC SCOLIA! 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner: Many of the guests men- 
tioned the well-known Attic Scolia or Drinking-Songs. 
These too call for notice here because of the ancient and 
simple style in which they are written, Alcaeus and 
Anacreon being famous for this particular type of poem, 
witness Aristophanes in the Banqueters: ‘Take and sing 
a drinking-song of Alcaeus or Anacreon.’ Another cele- 
brated writer of scolia was Praxilla of Sicyon. These songs 
are so called not because the style of verse in which they 
are written is oxoArés or ‘crooked,’ for they are said to be 
reckoned among the laxer type of verse. But according to 
Artemon of Casandreia in the second volume of his Use of 
Books, which contains the poems sung at banquets, there 
were of these three kinds, of which the first was by custom 
sung by all the company together, and the second in a kind 
of succession round the table in which no gaps were allowed ; 
the third, unlike the other two, was performed only by the 
guests who were considered real musicians, regardless of the 
order in which they sat, and so was called oxédatoy or 
‘crooked song’ only as being irregular compared with the 
others, that is, as not being sung by all together nor yet in 
succession, but by some just as it might happen. Moreover 
the scolia were sung after the songs which were general and 
compulsory. When those were over each of the really 
musical guests was asked to entertain the company to a 
good song, ‘good’ meaning one which appeared to contain 
some exhortation or sentiment of practical utility. 

Among the Deipnosophists or Dining Doctors, one now 
recited his choice among the scolia, and another his. All 
that were given will be found in the following pages.? 


1 cf. Eust. 1574. 6 2 the arrangement of 2-26 is that of 
Athenaeus, prob., that is, of the collection known to him, 
cf. Dio Chr. 2. 95; it does not appear to have been 
chronological 
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1 


Tlavras Tperoyever’, dvaco’ ‘AOnva, 
bpbou TIVOE moh Te Kal TOMTAS 
aTep anyéov Kal TTATEDY 

Kal Oavatov abpov ov TE Kal TATHP. 


2 
IlXovrov pyntépa T "Ouray o aeida} 
Anpntpa areparndopors Ev WPats, 
aé Te, Tat Atos, Depo edovn: 
yaipetov, ev O€ TaVO apéreToV Todt.” 


3 


"Ev AnX@ ToT eTLKTE mative Aato,? 

DoiBov XputoKomar, ava *ATroAAw,* 

ehagnBorov %c ary por épay 

"Apteuw, & yuvarkay péy EXEL KpaTos. 
4 

0 Tay, "Apkadtas pédwv Kreevvas,° 

opxnara Bpoptaus omrade Nupdass, 

yehacars, iw Iav,® én’ éuais 

evppoat Taiad aodais Kexapnpévos.” 


5 


"Evixnoapev ws €Bovroped Oa, 
KaU vieeny édocav Geol pépovtes 
mapa Il dyépocov <Kexportay 
Apa> pirnv <tt> "AOnvav <Trodnoxov. > 


1 Cas.-H: mss unrép’ ’OAvutlay €1dw 2 Cant: mss 


&Uper ov 
-wVa 
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3 Herm: mss zratda (or Teva) A. 4 Ilg: mss 
5 Herm: mss im May and pedéay 6 B, cf. line 1: 
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1 


Trito-born Pallas, Queen Athena, uphold thou 
this City and her people, thou and thy Father, 
without pains or strifes or untimely deaths. 


2 


Thee O bountiful Demeter, mother of Wealth, 
I sing at the wearing of the wreath, and with thee 
Persephone daughter of Zeus; all hail, ye twain, 
and protect this City. 


3 
In Delos of yore did Leto bear children twain, 
Phoebus the golden-haired, Lord Apollo, and 
Huntress Artemis shooter of deer, who holdeth so 
great sway over women. 


Al 

O Pan, thou Lord of famed Arcadia, comrade- 
dancer of the rioting Nymphs, mayst thou smile, 
ho Pan! with pleasure at these my merry songs. 


5 
We have won as we wished, and the Gods have 
given victory [for the sake of Cecropian] Pandrosus 
and her friend Athena [upholder of cities ].? 
1 the inclusion of this scolion in the collection points to 
its having been made after the Persian War (Reitz.); its 


resemblance to Pindar fr. 95 Bgk. is hardly fortuitous 
(Ilgen) 2 the latter half restored ¢.g. 


MSs yeAaciaoew TI. 7 Wil: mss evppoovyais and dodars 
dowde (Kerde) kK. 8 H: mss Iavdpdcou ws >. A. 
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6 
>? A € v > 
El@ é&jv omolos tus Hv ExacTos 
\ n / %3/ + a 
TO oTHOos SueNOVT ETTELTA TOV VOUV 
[2 

éatbovTa, KAELTaVTa TAD, 

if } / / 
divdpa pirov vouitery ado Ppevt. 


7 QOS SIMONIAOY H EMIXAPMOY 


oy ip \ 7 > } 2, @ lal 
ylaive sev aptoTov avopt vate, 

ip \ \ \ / 
Sevtepov Sé Kadov grav yever Gar, 

4 k X n > / 

TO Tpitov Se TAOVTELY ad0rOs, 

\ me / e lal \ an / 
Kal TO TéTApTOY Pav peTa TOV hirwy. 


? / \ / ’ € / et | b) lad 
dadévros Se TovTov Kal mayTwy nobevTaY En avTH kal uynwoven- 
odytwy oti Kal 6 Kadds TAdtay adrod méuynrar as &piora eipn- 
/ fi > 
uévov, & Mupridos @pn ?AvakavSpiiny avrd SiakexAevakévar TY 
Kwumdiomoiy ev Oncavp@ A€éyovTa ovTws* “OQ 7d okdAtoy ebpoy 
éxeivos, Baris Fv | Td wey Syalvey mpaTov ws &pioroy by | wvopa- 
> A , 5) > / if \ Sy “a@ 
gev opOas: Sevtepoy 5° elvat Kadov, | rpiroy Se mwAouvTey, Tov, 
lal ¥ ‘ “~ 
dpis, euaivero: | wera Thy byleay yap Td TovTELy Siapéper | Kadrds 
dt meway early aicxpoy Onplov.’ 
Etjs 8 €r€xOn Kal rade 


8 OS AAKAIOY 


> a \ / / 
tee CK YAS NP?) KATLONY TAOOV 
el tis SUvaLTo Kal TadapnNV EXOL, 
erred 66 x’ €v TOVT@ YeVNTAL 
TQ TapeovTe TPEXELY avayKy.? 

1 the original, prob. Alcaeus, would run xpi pev yap ex 
yalas katiSny wAdov | al tis ddvarro Kal markduay EXor | éwel B6 
ey movry yévntat TH wapeovT THEXNY aVayKa for (avéu@) 
tpéxew cf. Jl, 12. 207, Theogn. 856, Soph. 47. 1083: Tyrrell 
mapdevt: perh. rightly: B sugg. xpéec@ (rather xpaec@’) for 
tpéxew, cf. Plut. cited Adesp. 115 below 





1 of, Eust. 1574. 18, ‘This scolion comes from a Fable of 
Aesop, in which Momus finds fault with Prometheus because 
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61 
Would it were possible to part every breast and 
so read the mind within, and then closing it up 
believe beyond all doubt the man is a friend. 


7 SimonipEs or Epicuarmus (?) 


Health is the first good lent to men ; 

A gentle disposition then ; 

Next to be rich by no bye-wayes ; 

Lastly with friends t’ enjoy our dayes.? 
When the last song was sung and the delighted company 
had recalled the excellent Plato’s praise of it,? Myrtilus pointed 
out that the comic poet Anaxandrides had held it up to 
ridicule in his play The Treaswre-House in the following lines : 
‘Whoe'er it was who wrote the famous ditty | Was right to 
give first place in it to Health; | But if the second best is 
to be pretty | And third be rich, then he was mad; for 
Wealth | Comes next to Health, and there’s no living 
thing | So wretched, friend, as Beauty hungering.’ 

The songs continued thus: 


8 ALcaeus (?) 


A mariner should view his course from the shore, 
if he but have the power and skill; 4 but once he is 
on the sea he must run before whatever wind may 
blow. 3 


when he made man he did not add gates to the breast so that 
when they were opened we might see his heart, but allowed 
him to be a dissembler’ * Herrick : for ‘ gentle disposition ’ 
the Greek has what more prob. means ‘personal beauty’ 
3 Gorg. 45le and Sch. (‘this scolion is ascribed by some 
writers to Simonides, by others to Epicharmus’), Laws 631 c, 
66l1a; cf. Luc. Laps. 6 and Sch., Clem. Al. Str. 4, 5. 23, 
Apostol. 17. 48d, Ars. 456, Arist. Rh. 2.21, Rhet. Gr. Walz 7. 
1154, Stob. FZ. 103. 9, Liban. Hp. 1060 4 or to see if he 
have the power and the skill 
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9 
‘O KapKivos @o eda 
YANG TOV opw AaBov: 
s Evdov xp? TOV eraipov Ep 


pev Kal pun TKOALA hpovely. * 


KAAATSTPATOY 
10? “Appodéiov 
Ovdels rwmor avnp éyerT ’APnvats ? 
év puptou KNaOL TO Ethos popyaw,* 
Oomep "A ppodtos K “ApioToyetton, 


Ore TOV TUpavvoy KTAVETNY 
icovomous T AOnvas érrotnoatyy. 


5 pinrae? “A ppeooe’ , ov TL Tov TeOunKas: 
VT OLS 0° ép HaKapov oé hac eivat 
iva rep ToowKN 7 Ayiréa 
Tudetony 7 ér écOrXov Atopndea.® 


€v puptou Kral TO Eidos popycw, 
10 bel “A ppd60os K ‘Apioroyetrov, 
"AOnvains € év Ouciais 
Spa Tupavvov’ lamapxov exawerTnv. 


altel of@v KAEOS EcoeTat KAT aia, 

pirtal’ “Appuodios « Apiotoyeitor, 
15 OTe TOY TUPavVOY KTaVvEeTHV 

icovomous T ? AOnvas érrounoatny. 


6 


1 mss 6 5€ kapx., Hust. evga 2 see opp. 3 Bentl: 
mss eyéver’ ’AOnvatos 4 Suid. kcparjow 5 # (Brunck 
"AxitAeds): mss modamKns “Axirdctds T. ré pact tov éoOAdy A. 
6 mss voce. 





1 cf, Eust. 1574. 14 (ed0éa and guev), Aesop. Fab, 70 (346), 
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gi 
Said the Crab when he clawed the Snake, ‘A 
friend should be straight and not be crooked- 
hearted.’ 2 


CALLISTRATUS 


103 Sone or Harmoprius 


No man was ever born at Athens [who ri a 4 


I'll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton when they slew the despot 
and made Athens free.— Dearest Harmodius, I know 
thou art not dead, because they tell me thou art in 
the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still, 
and brave Diomed.°>—I’ll carry my sword in a myr tle- 
branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when at the 
Feast of Athena they killed the despot Hipparchus. 
—yYour fame shall live in the earth for ever, dearest 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, how you slew the 
despot and made Athens free. 


Plut. Hdt. Mal. 27 2 i.e. the Pot once called the Kettle 
black ; but Eust. ‘that a friend should be upright and not 
crooked-hearted ’ 3 cf, Eust. 1400. 18, Hesych. ‘Apuodfouv 
méAos (‘the scolion composed in memory of Harmodius by 
Callistratus’) and év pwiprov «Add~, Ar. Ach. 1092 and Sch., 
Sch. Ar. Ach. 980, Pelarg. 3, Antiphan. ap. Ath. 11. 503 e, 
Diogen. Prov. 2. 68, Apostol. 8. 35, Ar. Lys, 632 and Sch., 
Suid. s.vv. év uvptov, ov5é mor’ eyw, mapovos, Aristid. 1. 133 
4 (not in Ath.) this seems to have been the first line of the 
Harmodius-Song in the collection known to Aristophanes, 
cf. Vesp. 1224 (above, p. 554) 5 Sch. Ar. Ach. 980 makes 
this the first stanza, adding ‘they sang it to Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton as destroyers of the despotism of the sons of 
Peisistratus ; there were other songs too, one called that of 
Admetus, the other Telamon’s 
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11 LpagéiAdAns 
‘Aduatov NOxyor, @ Tatpe, upaOav Tods ayabods 


pire, 
la) a oe we] SY a > 
TOV Setha@v S amréyou yvovs Stu SeiNols bAbya 
yvapes.4 


12 eis Alavra 
n n = , / / / 2, 
Ilat TeXapavos, Aiav aixpunrta, Néyoual ce 
» a sae A ’ / 
és Tpotav apictov édOeiv Aavady pet’ Axytrréa.? 
13 
Tov TeXanova tparov, Alavra &é Sevtepov 
/. a A / 
és Tpotay Néyouow édOetv Aavady per’ Ayirr€a.! 
14 
Kide Xvpa Kara yevoiuav édehaytiva, 
a / 
Kal we Karol Taides péporev Arovictov és yopov.® 


15 
wf + \ / IG y 
Ki’ amupov xarov yevoiuav wéya ypuatoy 
Kal We KANG yuva dopoin Kabapov Jeuéva voov. 
16 


f a / / 
Luv poe mive, cuvnBa, ovo Ttepavn oper 
7 / / \ / 
Tuy pol mawvouevp jiaiveo, od» cappovt 
owppovet. 


* for notes see p. 76 above and p. 567, note5 2 Eust. 0 


3 per’ Eust.: Ath. raf 4 mss xal ’Ay. > some 
mss have éAepayriva (14) and yevolway (15); elsewhere 4 is 
restored by edd. * Cant: mss oy cwppovhrw cdpport, 


cvtotwppdyver cdpporv. 





1 for other contexts and notes sec p. 76 above > cf, 
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111 Praxiuva 


Learn the tale of Admetus, my friend, and seek 
acquaintance of the brave; but from the coward 
hold thee aloof, since there’s little gratitude in such 
as he. 


122 To Asax 


Son of Telamon, spearman Aias, men say that next 
to Achilles thou wast the noblest Greek that ever 
went to Troy. 

133 


Men say that Telamon was first, and Aias second, 
after Achilles, of all the Greeks that went to Troy. 


144 


O would I might become a pretty ivory lyre, and 
pretty lads might take me with them to Dionysus’ 
choral dance. 


154 


O would I might become a pretty great new gold 
jewel, and a pretty woman might wear me with a 
mind pure of ill. 


16° 
Drink with me, play with me, love with me, be 


wreathed with me; be wild when I am wild, and 
when I am staid be staid. 


ust. 285. 2, Hesych. dew TeAauavos (eis Alavra), Theopomp. 
Com. ap. Ath. 1. 23 e, Antiph. ib. 11. 503 e, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 
(ascr. to Pindar) * this and the preceding scolion seem to 
have been written after the battle of Salamis, of which island 
T. and A. were the heroes (Reitz.); the author seems to have 
known Alc. 83 4 cf. Dio Chrys. i. 95 (in the same order) 
5 cf. Eust. 1574. 20, Anacr. 25 and 70 
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17 


¢ \ \ / / 9 9 ae e J e PS és z 

T7r6 mavti ALO@ cKopTios, ® Taip, vTodvETal 
an > a) a 

ppavev py oe Bary TO O ahavet Tas EreTat 


d0Xos. 
18 
\ \ 4 \ b Re. 3 
‘A bs tav Baravoy tay péev exer, Tav 8 Epatat 
rae: 
’ \ lal \ X S| ” \ oi (# 
Kayo Taloa KaXnY THY bev Exo, THY dS Epapar 
Aa Petr. 
ike 
\ , / 
Ilopva} cat Baravels twvtov éxova’ épurredéws 
é0os: 
3 b] A , , » ES \ / \ , 
év TAUTG TVEA@ TOV T Ayalon TOV TE KAKOD NOEL. 
20 


"Eyyet cat Kydwve, deaxove, und ériry@ov, 
el ¥p1) Tots ayabois_avdpdaw olvoyxoety.” 


21 


Alat, Aewpvdpiov mpodwaéracpor, 
otous avdpas aT@nrecas, uwaxerbat 
ayadouvs Te Kal evratpioas * 


a > me Cv / ” 4 
OU TOT SE evEav OL@V TTATEP@V E€OaV. 


1 mss mépyn 2 ef xpn Pors. and ’A@. MoA: Ath. ef 57) xpn 


3 metre favours B’s x&u’, but *A@. TloA. has rat * so ’AQ. 
ToA., Suid. Ars. Apostol.: Ath. kipnoay, E.M. éaow, éacay 


1 cf. Ar. Thcsm. 528 and Sch. (‘from the verses ascribed 
to Praxilla’) and for notes Prax. 4 above 2 cf. ’A@. TIoA. 
20 (‘at an earlier time than by the Alcmaeonids, the tyrants 
were attacked by Cedon, which is the reason why they used 
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bet 


"Neath every stone, friend, lurks a scorpion; be- 
ware or he'll sting you; for there’s no treachery but 
waits upon the unseen, 


18 


This acorn the sow has, that, she is fain to have ; 
and this fair maid I have, that, I am fain to have. 


19 


"Twixt harlot and bathman the likeness is pat ; 
Both wash good and bad in the very same vat. 


20° 


If good men deserve a drink, drawer, forget thou 
not to pour one out for Cedon. 


219 


Alas thou betrayer of friends, Leipsydrium, what 
heroes thou hast slain !—gallant soldiers and high- 
born gentlemen who then did show of what lineage 
they came. 


to sing of him too in one of the scolia ‘‘ If good men,” etc. ’); 
Zenob, 2. 42, Diogen. 8. 42 Sch AG, dioA. 19.°3 (<the 
Alcmaeonids fortified Leipsydrium on Mt, Parnes and after 
being joined there by some sympathizers from the city were 
forced to capitulate by the tyrants, a disaster afterwards 
commemorated in one of the scolia ‘* Alas” etc.’), #.M. 361. 
31, Apostol. 7. 70, Ars. 239, Eust. 461. 26, Suid. s. ém Aer. 
paxn, Hesych. Aeu. 
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22 


"Ooris avdpa pidov i) Tpoolowawy, peydrav EXEL 
Timav &v te Bpotots ev te Ocotow Kat éuov voov. 


23 YBPIOY 

cxdrwov 8€ pact twes Kal TO brd ‘“TBpiov rod Kpnros moindev. 
éxer 8° oT ws" 

“Bore Hot TNOVTOS peas Sopu Kal Eipos 

Kat TO kaov Aaroniov, mT poBAnua YPwTos® 

TOUT yap apo, TOUT@ OepiSeo, 

TOUT matéw TOV abby oivov aT apuTrédo, 

5 ToUT@ déoTroTa puvoltlas KEKANpaL.+ 


Tol be 1) TONMOVT EVELV Sopu Kal Eios * 

Kal TO Kaov Aavaniov, TpoBrnpa YX PWTOS, 

TAVTES youn TETTNOTES <appi 

dpov> KUVEéOVTL O€OTIOTAY <€me SeaTroTaV>* 
10 kal péeyav Bacidja pwvéoyte.* 


24 IIYOEPMOY 


Ath. 14, 625¢ [7. Hovotkis | pact 5€ Ma ES: TOV Thioy ey TH 
yevet THS appovias TOUT e TOLno aL oKOhta ° wean, ral dia TO elvat 
TOY TOLNTHY "Iwvixdy “lath KAnOijvat THY appoviay. ovtds eort 
Ilvdepuos 00 pympovever Av dy tos }} ‘Inm@vak ev Tots "IduBous 
¢: ae eal >® ey adr otws' ‘Xpuvodv Aéyer lUOepuos as ovdty 
Turd,’ A€yet SE OVTWs 6 T1VOEppos: 


Oddev tv dpa TAXA TAY 6 Ypvads.? 
1H, cf, Callim. ap. Sch. Par. ad Ap. Rh. 2. 866 ayz} yap 


Zeneins “I Bpace TlapSeviou : mss deomdtas mvows kK. * ToAM@YT’ 
Herm. (better toAmayr’?): Mss -Tes ~ suppl. B-Hil.—Crus. 
4 so EKust., PArenhngs ay icau) mpopwrovo. peyay §.: others — 
gwréovres °° Cas: mssonad & Kaib. 7 6only in Suid. 





1 cf. Eust. 1574, 7 2 possibly to be identified with 
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22 


The man who betrays not his friend hath great 
honour methinks both of men and of Gods. 


251° Hysrias 
Some authorities would reckon as a scolion the Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan,” which runs as follows : 
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand 
And a right good shield of hides untanned 
Which on my arm I buckle. 
With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 
With these I make the sweet vintage flow 
And.all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to wield 
_ A massy spear and well-made shield, 
Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones 


To call me king and lord.® 


24 PyTHEermMus 4 


Heracleides of Pontus On Afusie (in Athenaeus Doctors at 
Dinner): It is said that drinking-songs were written in the 
Jonian mode by Pythermus of Teos, and that the mode was 
called Ionian because he came from Ionia. This is the 
Pythermus mentioned by Ananius or Hipponax in the 
TJambics thus .. .© and again: ‘ Pythermus says that com- 
pared with gold all else is nothing’ ; and his actual words 
are 


All but gold is nothing after all. 


the Ibrius mentioned by Hesych. s. i8ixtjp as composer of a 
march-song (Wil.) ’ Thomas Campbell; the date of the 
poem may be as early as the 7th cent. B.c. + ch. Diogen: 
Paroem. Gr. i. 285 oddev iv TUAAG wavTa wAhY xpvods, Plut. 
Prov. i. 96, Suid. oddey Fv mapa TaAAG WAY 6 xpvads 5 a 
quotation has probably been lost 
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“A cal / 
ovKovy Kal Kata TodTov Tov Adyov miBavdy éort Tov TMvOepuoy 
éxeidey byTa Torhoacba Thy aywyhy TOY pwedAOv apudtroveay Trois 
Heo Thy “lovwv. 


Sch. Diog. Paroem. Gr. 1. 285 Leutsch atrn apxh eort 


okoAlov, dvaribetor 5€ ad’To Mvbépug.? 


25 
Ar. Vesp, 1241 [ASuhrov Adyoy, & ’ratpe, paddy rovs ayabods 
piret]: 
Ovkn éotiy arwrreki fev 
ovd apportépotar yiyverOat pirov. 


26 KAerayopas 

Ibid. 1245 [pera rodroy Aloxivns 6 SéAdrov Séterat, | avip 

cops Kal povoikds: Kar’ aoerat’ | 
/ / \ \ 
Xpyyata cai Biav Krevtayopa te Kapoi peta 

OctTarov. 

Schol. ad loc. KaAeitraydpas pédos A€yovor TO els avrhy 
KAerraydpay, Hris eyévero moihrpia, OerTdAn Tis yuvyy». . . eK 


/ / a 
gkoAlov twos eoriy: “ABnvatois S€ Oertadol cvveudxynoay ev TP 
LA 
Tpos ToUs Tupavyous TOAEUM. 


27 
Ath. 11. 783 e, vol. 3 p. 22K [m. Gudtoridos]: emwoy S€ Thy 


/ 
&uvoti peta péAovs, meweTpnuevov mpos wKUTNTA Xpdvov. ws 
? / ‘ PY / : \ > S: ‘ ft aS ae 3 + ? 
Apeulias- ‘ AvAet pot wéAos: | Td Gade mpos Tivo exmlouat 5 
eyo téws. | B, are: od kad Cov) thy &uvori AduBave, 


Ou Vp} TOAN exerv Ovyntov Bea GX Epa * 
Kal KkatecOieww—av O€ KapT adedys.® 


1 mss Tlvéépuwvt 2 metre halts: Mein. 6ynrov avip’ 
KkTA:: perh. Oyytroy wvr?  ° % Mein: mss od 8€ kdpra petdy : 
the original was perh. mivew 8 duvori or the like 


1 Scholiast : ‘&s céAaka dSiaBddAdAe adtév, he trounces him 
for flattery’; not certainly a scolion 2 cf. Cratin. 236 K 
(‘to sing the Cleitagora when he plays the Admetus’), Ar, 
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This seems to show that Pythermus suited his musical 
system to the character of the Ionians because he came from 
that part of Greece. 


Scholiast on the passage: This is the beginning of a 
drinking-song or ‘ catch’ which is ascribed to Pythermus. 


25 


Aristophanes Wasps [to cap ‘ Learn the tale of Admetus, 
my friend, and seek acquaintance of the good ’]. 


You cannot play the fox and be friends with 
both. 


96 CLEITAGORA 2 


The Same [‘ next, Aeschines son of Sellus will receive the 
myrtle, the clever man and true musician, and forthwith will 
sing ’—] 


Money and force to Cleitagora and me with the 
Thessalians . . 


Scholiast on the passage: The song to (or on) Cleitagora 
is called the song of Cleitagora, who was a poetess of 
Thessaly . . . It is from ascolion. The Thessalians fought 
on the side of the Athenians in the war against the tyrants. 


27 


Athenaeus Doctors at Dinner fon the amystis or ‘ bumper ’]: 
They drank this to music, counting the time it took. Com- 
pare Ameipsias: ‘ Play me a tune, flute-girl, and sing to her 
music, you, while I drink it up. &. You play, and you take 
the bumper’ (sings) 


Much is not for mortal man ; 
Just love and meat—but you're too greedy.® 


fr. 261 K, Sch. Ar. Lys. 1237 (£a Laconian poetess’), Apollon. 
ap. Sch. Ar. Vesp. 1245, Hesych. KAe:taydpa, and see above 
pp. 556-8 3 these last words are prob. substituted by the 
poet for e.g. ‘and a pull at the can’ 
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28 
Hesych. 
Bopéas 


ondary TL ovr ws apxduevoy} EAreyor. 


BR’ 
SKOAIA ENTA YOCON 


29 Oartew 


Diog. Laert. 1.34 7a 5€ yeypaupéva tm’ avtod pnal AdBwy 
6 ’Apyetos els ern relvew Oiakdoia . . TOY BE Gdouevwy adrov 
elvat Tade 


Ov tT Ta TOAXG En Hpovinyv ameprnvato do€av' 
év TL mateve Topov 
éy <té>" Te KedvoV aipod, 
AVoeELs yap avopoOVv KwTiAMY YAWOCAS ATrEPAVTO~ 
Noyous. 
30 edwvos 


Ibid. 1. 61 ray 5€ ddonévwy adrod éor) Trade 


Ilepudaypevos dvopa ExacTov Opa 

fy KPUTTTOV EyVOsS EX OY Kpadtia 

parop@ <oe>* TpooeveTTn T poo wre) 

yrdoca Sé of SixdpuvO0s é« peratvas dpevds 


yeyov7). 
31 Xewr@vos 
Ibid. 1. 71 ray 8€ ddopévwy abrov uddrra edvdoxliunoey exetvor 
1 Mein: mss ddouevoy 2H 23 


1 all these are thought to have been derived by Diogenes 
from Lobon of Argos who prob. lived in 3rd cent, B.o. ; 
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28 
Hesychius Glossary : 


Boreas 


There was a scolion beginning thus. 


Boox II 
SCOLIA OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN! 


29 THALES 


Diogenes Laertius Lives of the Philosophers: According to 
Lobon of Argos his writings extended to two hundred 
lines . . . The same writer gives the following as one of his 
pieces which are sung: ” 

_ A multitude of words is no token of a wise judg- 
ment; pursue one thing that is wise even as you 
choose one thing that is dear, or you will loose the 
never-silent tongue of the babbler. 


30 SoLon 


The Same: Of his pieces sung ? this is one: 

Against every man be thou on thy guard, lest in 
his heart he hold a secret sword though he accost 
thee with a smiling face, lest his tongue speak all 
double-worded * from a heart that is black. 


31 CHEILON 


The Same: Of his pieces sung? this is the most famous: 


none is likely to be genuine nor is the title scolia certain, but 
all may be as old as the 5th cent. 
2 or recited 3 i.e. ambiguous 
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"Ev ALOivars akovats 6 Xpuaos éEeTaleras 
Sid0vs Bacavov havépav. év 5€ ypove@ + 
avipav ayabav Te KAK@Y TE VODs EbwK’ EXeyxXoOD. 


32 Ilirraxov 


Diog. Laert. 1, 78 trav 5& g5ouévay adtod padrrora ebdoxiunoe 
/ 
Trade 


“Eyovta xp T0ka Kal iodoxov papétpav 
oTelyew ToTl? Pata KaKoV 
\ \ > \ n \ / 
TLaTOV yap OvdEY YAWooa Sia TTOMATOS 
fal “l 7 3 / / 
are? SixouvOov Eyovar® Kapdia vonpa. 


33 Biavros 


Ibid. 1. 85 ray dé ddouévey adrod eddoniunoe Ta5e- 
b] lal a n > M4 e / 4 
Aototow dpecke Tac EV TONEL A KE [LEVNS* 
, \ 4 J > / \ , 
mrELaTaV yap exer Xapiv> avddons O€ TpoTOS 
TodAdaKe <6n>°> BraBepav €EéXapwev atay. 


34 KAcoBovrov 


Tbhid. 1, 91 ray 5é ddouevwy eddoxiunoey abtod rade: 
"Apoucia TO TA€oV pépos é€v Bpototowy 

Noywv Te TAHOOS* GAN O KaLpOS apKéeeL. 
ppover TL KEdVOV? jun pwaTaLos a yapis yevér bw. 
1 Headl: mss xpuo@ 2 Kd. Frob. éri, perh. rightly 


3 B: mss éxovoa: Cob. Sixdbumoy * mssatkew. ° C.F. 
Hermann 
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Gold that is tried gives clear proof by whetstones 
of rock ; the mind of a man is brought to the test 
of good or ill by lapse of time. 


32. Pirracus 


Diogenes Laertius: Of his pieces sung! the following is 
the most famous : 

You need to go ’gainst an evil man with a bow 
and a quiver of arrows; for of such as have a double- 
worded thought in their heart the tongue blabbeth 
only lies. 


33 Bias 


The Same: The following is famous among his pieces that 
are sung :1 

Seek to please every citizen in the place where 
you abide; for that hath in it the greatest favour ; 
whereas presumptuous ways do often kindle noxious 
calamity. 


34 CLEOBULUS 2 


The Same: Of his pieces that are sung! the following is 
famous : 

The more part among men is all rudeness and 
verbiage, whereas the due measure will suffice ; let 
thy intent be good; suffer thou not grace and 
beauty to be in vain. 


1 or recited 2 cf. Suid. KAedBovaos 
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Te 
AAAA? 


35 Eidwparis” 

Berl. Klassikertexte 5.2.56 
"Eyxepagov Xapitov Kparip eT L- 
areped «pl vpior | TE TpOTLVE NOYOD. 
onpuaiy’ OTL Ta. p0 eviK ov 
dm evpoot meEopen DVvols 

5 Tav Sopos ware * ketpapevay 
Tpotav kata Tov Tapa vavoly del- 


pvaaTols adovTa puxtiBatav oKOTOD. 


36 Mvnpoovvy ® 
Ibid. 


AO) Movo<av> GYAVOMMATE LATED, 


cuveTto MeO cov téxvev [ayv|o |yov|o. 


apTe Bpvoveay aovoav * 
T pWTOTAYEL copia 
5 StamrotkiXov expe popen. 

[vad thot TéyEav Oe eg dpoa[or | 
[wave] Tmapam poiwy,® Upter T00a 
NO’ éavod TTEpvyas, Taxas lea 
he TOMO CY [em ayalv.? 

10 ed !° xaddpa TédXayos* Tapa yav 
Expevyé Notov yaXerrav 
poBepav [Stato |ytoTm Xavi waviay. 


1 restored by Wil. Schub. Crus. 2 or -rw (tit. in marg ) 


3 Powell Col. Alex. p. 191, which see for details: 


P mapbevayv 


4 Pow: P dopicwparti 5 P rai{7 lov 6 tit. in marg. 


7 P awiday 8 Wil. wépa mpotwy 9 Pow. bxw]|v 
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OTHER SCOLIA 


Boox III 
OTHERS} 


35 Tue Goppess or Spires? 
From a Papyrus of the 3rd Cent. B.c., : 


Fill the bowl of the Graces brimming, and drink 
a health in a covert saying. Proclaim that with 
countless praises of maidens we will garland the 
Troy that was ravaged by the throwing of a spear 
at a prowling spy who was taken beside the 
immemorable ships.? 


36 Mnemosyne (Memory) 


From the Same: 


O mild-eyed Mother of the Muses, follow thou a 
pure offspring of thy children. Freshly blooming is 
the song we bring, made motley with new-fashioned 
skill. [The ship] is wet with the dews of Acheloiis.4 
Pass thou no further by the shore, man, let go the 
sheet, slacken thy linen wings, make haste to the 
smooth-pebbled beach. ’Tis well. Look at the sea; 
escape ashore from the sore and awful frenzy of the 
ocean-ranging Southwind. 


See also Ar. Vesp. 1232 (above, p. 554), Mein. — 
Com. Fr. Anon. 305. 


1 these poems from a fragmentary papyrus song-book may 
belong to rather too late an age to be properly included here 
2 the Greek apparently means ‘She that makes detection 
easy’ 8 Dolon, Z/. 10. 300 ff. : the song is of the nature of 
a riddle 4 prob. rain 
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AN ACCOUNT 
OF GREEK LYRIC POETRY 


On the third day of the Apaturia, known as 
Children’s Day, when Athenian fathers brought the 
infants born within the year to be enrolled in the 
clan, it was the custom, according to Plato, for the 
schoolchildren to compete for prizes in the singing 
and recitation of passages from the poets. The 
young Cretans, according to Ephorus, were taught 
to sing the songs prescribed by law, including, no 
doubt, the War-Song of Hybrias. At Sparta the 
survival of the Spartan war-poems of Tyrtaeus may 
be due merely to their use as exhortations to battle, 
but the traditional kinship of the Cretan and Laconian 
codes suggests that they were also taught to the 
boys. The Arcadians, in Polybius’ time, taught the 
children first to sing the Hymns and Paeans cele- 
brating the Gods and heroes of their city, and as 
they grew older the Nomes of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus. At Chios an inscription of the 2nd Century 
B.C. mentions among school-subjects reading, recita- 
tion, and lyre-playing. We learn much the same 
of Teos from an inscription of the 3rd Century.! 
Take it as a whole, Greek education, so neglectful, 
as it seems to us, of languages, was far from neglectful 
of language, and taught it in an excellent way, by 
imitation, viva voce, of good models. The children 
of the Athenians, at any rate, grew up able to appre- 
ciate the masterpieces of literature, witness the mere 
size of the Dionysiac Theatre. And not only this. 
Even as children the young Greeks took part from 
time immemorial in festal song and dance, and every 
Athenian tribe as constituted by Cleisthenes pro- 
duced large choruses of unprofessional singers, men 
and boys, at the annual festivals of Dionysus. When 
the young Athenian, and we may believe the same 
of other Greeks, took his place as a man in the 


1 the Athenian schoolmaster’s library would include such 
anthologies as the Attic Scolia and ‘ Theognis’ 
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symposia, he did not find the literary part of his 
education become a thing of the past, put away 
with his childish clothes and his long curls ; but when 
the wine and dessert came on he would take his 
turn in singing or reciting poetry, and his choice 
was not always the latest thing from the @atpata— 
such as Theophrastus’ Late-Learner sits out several 
performances to get by heart—but often what he 
had learnt at school, a pfos from Euripides or a 
song to his own accompaniment from Alcaeus or 
Anacreon. 

This love of music and poetry doubtless goes back 
to the dim time when the two arts were one. Plato 
above, like the inscriptions, calls the children’s 
performance fajwdia, and says that they ‘sang’ 
Solon’s elegies. These terms are survivals from that 
time. Homer makes Achilles sing to the lyre the 
‘renowns of men,’ which, with songs like the profes- 
sional minstrel’s Lay of the Wooden Horse and The 
Love of Ares and Aphrodite, seem to have been the 
material out of which the two great Epics. were 
‘stitched.’ But besides music, early poetry had 
another constituent, the dance. For just as voice 
and gesture are differentiations, we may believe, 
from a single activity, the communication of ideas, 
so song, poetry, and dancing, as we know them, 
are differentiations from the song-dance which 
primitive peoples still regard as a single whole. 
Although neither the civilisation described by Homer 
nor—so far as we can distinguish it from the other— 
that of the time in which he lived, can be called 
primitive in the anthropologist’s sense, the Iliad 
contains survivals from this stage of development. 

It is clear for instance that poam) and péArecbat Some- 
times mean much more than song and singing. Hector 
Says, boasting (7. 241): ‘I know how to charge into 
the mellay of swift chariots, and how to do song-dance 
(uéAmecOa) to furious Ares in close battle.’ In three 
places of the Iliad we find the phrase kuvdy uédrnOpa 
yevérba: ‘become a song-dance of dogs,’ that is their 
sport. In both these instances it is the dance rather 
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than the song that makes the metaphor applicable. In 
the Odyssey (8. 266), Demodocus’ song of the Love of Ares 
and Aphrodite is accompanied or at any rate preluded 
by a dance of young men. 

And song was originally cult-song. Traces of this, 
too, survive in Homer. Phemius calls himself a 
minstrel who sings both to Gods and men, that is 
both Hymns and Lays, xdéa dvipdv. Homer often 
calls the minstrels @eio, ‘divine.’ Their function 
- appears to have been twofold. They were profes- 
‘sional story-singers, and they led the dance. Just 
as the banquet was in origin part of the sacrifice, 
so what may be called the ‘entertainment’ side of 
the minstrel’s activity was once part of the religious 
side. Similarly the cult song-dance at a wedding 
or a funeral cannot be dissociated historically from 
the dance or song-dance which in Homer appears 
generally to have become a mere entertainment. 
The dance depicted on the Shield of Achilles is thus 
described (JJ. 18. 590) : 

‘Also did the glorious Lame God devise therein a 
dancing-place (yopdés) like that which Daedalus made 
for the fair-tressed Ariadne in wide Cnosus. There 
youths did dance and maidens of costly wooing, their 
hands upon one another’s wrists. Of fine linen was the 
maidens’ raiment, and the youths wore well-woven doublets 
glistening with the oil. Fair wreaths had the maids, and 
the young men daggers of gold that hung from silver 
belts. And now ran they around with deft feet 
exceeding lightly, as when a potter, sitting at the wheel 
which fits-between his hands, makes trial to see if it 
Tun; now again ran they in lines to meet each other. 
Around the lovely dancing-place stood a great crowd 
rejoicing, and among them a divine minstrel made music 
on his lyre,+ and leading the moar in the midst two 
tumblers whirled.’ 

These tumblers seem to be a sort of professional 
dancers who lead the rest. As in the Hyporcheme 
of later times, their dancing was probably more 


1 the minstrel, omitted in the MSS, is not certainly to be 
supplied, as he was by Wolf, from the parallel passage of the 
Odyssey (4. 17) 
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pronouncedly mimetic than that of the chorus 
proper. It is clear that here, as sometimes in Attic 
drama, the main body of the dancers is divided into 
two parts. 

The Wedding Song-dance in Homer is rather more 
clearly a religious act (J/. 18. 490) : 

‘ And therein wrought he two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage-feasts, and 
beneath blaze of torches they led the brides from their 
chambers through the city, and loud rose the bridal song 


(suévaiws). The young men whirled in the dance, and 


high among them did sound the flute and the lyre; and 
all the women marvelled at it, standing each at her door.’ 
The Funeral Song (24. 718), ike some of the songs of 
entertainment, seems already to have lost the dance. 
Perhaps it is merely taken for granted : 

‘And when they had brought Hector’s body to the 

famous house, they laid him on a fretted bed, and set 
beside him the minstrels who lead the dirge, and these 
did wail a mournful song, and the women moaned in 
answer.’ 
Then in turn Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen make 
what is called a yoos or address to the dead, and 
after each ydos the women moan again. Here is 
something of the nature of an Amoebeic Dirge 
between the principals, with a chorus of wails from 
the rest. Perhaps the dance-element was supplied 
by the elaborate mourning gestures of the wailing 
women.' However that may be, the dance is clearly 
a part of the Dirge for Linus which is performed in 
the vintage-scene of the Shield (18. 572): 


‘And maidens and striplings with childish glee bare— 


the honey-sweet fruit in platted baskets; and in the 
midst of them a boy made delightful music with a clear- 
toned lyre and sang to it the fair Linus-Song (or sang of 
the fair Linus)? in a piping voice, while the rest, beating 
in time, followed his dancing (uoAmp) and his singing, 
leaping lightly with their feet.’ 


Such a cult-dirge would retain ancient features longer 


1 as onthe Dipylon Vases; see below p. 623 2 or, comparing 
Od, 21. 411 ‘sang beautifully the Linus-Song (or Linus)’ 
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than the dirge for an actual burial. If it be true 
that children’s games are often rituals that have 
degenerated, it is significant that we find mention of 
pod, song-dance, when Nausicaa plays ball with her 
maidens (Od. 6. 100). When Alcinous gives a dis- 
play by the two champion ball-throwers, it is a dance: 
‘and the other youths stood by the lists and beat 
time (or shouted in time), and a great din uprose.’! 


In connexion with this early song and dance we 
have had more than one mention of beating time to, 
or keeping in time with, the performer. This brings 
us to the question of THE NATURE OF GREEK METRE. 


It is usual nowadays to maintain that it went entirely 
by length of syllable; there was no ‘ictus.’ This, it is 
true, tallies with what we know of the natural accentua-: 
tion—pitch, not stress—of the language in classical times; 
and if the history of early Greek music could be confined 
to the flute, the theory would, on the face of it, be reason- 
able enough. But all the early bards are lyre-players, 
and for a good reason; the lyre-player, unlike the flute- 
player, can sing to his own accompaniment. Moreover 
‘percussive ’ sound like that of the lyre was probably 
found a better accompaniment to the dance than the 
‘sustained’ sound of the flute.2 There is no instance 
in Homer of dance or song accompanied merely by a 
flute. Now it is well known that languages change the 
nature of their accentuation, at one period stress (or 
varied loudness) predominates, at another pitch (or varied 
note); and Latin, a stress-language, successfully adopted 
Greek metre. It seems therefore more likely that the 
Greek metre of classical times did involve a very appreci- 
able ictus; and this (though of course it came to run 
counter to the natural pitch-accent of the word, and, as 
in Polish folk-music and in English blank verse, could 
be shifted on occasion from its ‘ proper’ place)? may 
well have been a survival from the time when Greek or 


1 Od, 8. 370 2 the recourse of organists to grace-notes 
and staccato-playing when leading ‘congregational’ singing, like 
that of the Greek fluteplayer to the xpovmega or foot-clapper 
when training a chorus, shows that they feel the metrical short- 
comings of their instrument 3 as perhaps in the substitution 
of ~- for -~ (Anaclasis); e.g. in Sappho 86 cf. ll. 7 and 16 
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pre-Greek had more of the nature of a stress-language— 
whether or no this time was identical with the very early 
period which produced the ‘weak’ forms of ‘ roots ° 
exemplified by 3{-pp-os beside pép-w. 

That the Hexameter, or the elements out of which it 
grew, was originally a stress-metre, is perhaps suggested 
by its never admitting resolution of one long syllable 
into two short, and by such Homeric scansions as aydpor7jra 
and ¢1An._ It is significant that Aeolic verse, which, as 
we shall see, shows elements of greater antiquity than 
the Hexameter, is equally unfavourable to resolution; 
admits ictus-lengthening—if such it be—of certain con- 
sonants; and, as might be expected in the early stages 
of a language which preferred gopérepos to copdrepos, 
eschews the succession of three short syllables. The 
strange contentment of classical Attic with such a form 
‘as orevdrepus (due to the word’s having been originally 
otevFés) shows a change in the feeling of its speakers * 
which, whether actually contemporaneous with it or not, 
can hardly be dissociated from the spread of resolved 
feet from Iambic-Trochaic into Melic metres.’ 

If Greek metre was originally a stress-metre, it does 
not perhaps necessarily follow that it involved ‘equi- 
distant stress,’ that is, that it was divisible into equal 
‘bars’; but, other considerations apart, Homer’s mentions 
of beating time assuredly point this way for the folk- 
music, and the use of the xpovre(a* for the later art- 
music. Eventually no doubt, just as it became admissible 
to shift the ictus, the equidistance could be broken on 
occasion and even frequently, as it is in the Elizabethan 
madrigals, but, as ifi our blank verse, the underlying 
sense of it must always, one would think, have been 
there. Despite the half-parallel of our own plain-song, 
it is hard to believe that the Greek poet-musicians of the 
6th and 5th Centuries, whom Aristoxenus speaks of as 
pirdppvOuor in contrast with the g:Arouedets of his own 
day, should have habitually taught a chorus of fifty non- 


1 the later working of the change appears in the fact estab- 
lished by de Groot that Demosthenes avoids groups (a) of more 
than two ‘ shorts’ and also (b) of more than two ‘ longs,’ whereas 
Plutarch and Philo avoid (b) but not (a) 2 Aleman uses 
resolution in his Partheneion, but only in trochaic lines 3 p. 
587,n.1 4 e.g. by inserting a bar or bars of 3 among bars of 2 
without compensating by a change of tempo 
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professional Athenians to sing and dance an unpunctuated, 
or unevenly” punctuated, succession of ‘longs’ and 
‘shorts,’ in which the grouping could make little or no 
appeal to the lay ear. Another perhaps illuminating 
consideration is, that the arrangement of Anapaests and 
Iambi (or Trochees) in two-foot ‘metra’ would seem to 
indicate 4-time rather than 2-time in the one case, and 
6-time rather than 3-time in the other, and this grouping 
surely implies a secondary ictus, as in our 6/8-time, half- 
way through the ‘metron’ or bar. If there was or had 
been no ictus at all, why the contrast in nomenclature 
with the Hexameter, where foot and metron are identical ? 
For us this question of the nature of Greek metre has 
some real importance. For with a very few exceptions, 
and those either late or fragmentary, we have lost all 
the music of Greek lyric; and if we are to accept the 
view that there was no ictus, let alone no equidistant 
ictus, we, whose own poetry goes by stress, a stress that 
in feeling if not in fact 7s equidistant, must in the nature 
of things lose much of the rhythm as well. And yet the 
girdppvduos reader of, say, an ode of Pindar, gets an 
aesthetic pleasure from the rhythm; and making all 
allowance for undoubted difference of metrical associa- 
tion between the Greeks and ourselves,! this effect often 
seems to suit the sense so admirably that it is hard to 
believe it a mere phantom.? 

THE NATURE OF GREEK DANCING is mostly beyond our 
present scope; but certain considerations may throw 
some light on the early history of Greek metre. The use 
of the word ‘ foot’ in a metrical sense proves that, of the 
bodily gestures of which ancient dancing consisted, the 
most important was the movement of the feet, doubtless 
because the feet strike the ground and so produce sound. 
Its invariable use for a group of two or more syllables 
and not for one syllable suggests that the step and the 
syllable ceased to correspond at a very early stage. This 
stage seems to have been reached earlier in the Dactylic 
and Anapaestic than in the other metres, and earlier in 


1 for instance, despite the well-meant attempts of modern 
composers of music for Greek plays, nothing can make a 
choriambiec metre solemn to the ear of Englishmen, whose 
ancestors disliked it so much that they inverted the adjective 
as in ‘the house beautiful,’ ‘the lady bountiful,’ and preferred 
‘wife’s mother’ to ‘mother-in-law’ 2 a good instance is the 
speech of Jason, Pind. P. 4. 148 ff. 
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the Iambic and Trochaic than in the Melic. The use of 
Anapaestic rhythms for marching suggests that there 
were two and not three steps to the Anapaest; and the 
Prosodiac for instance (x~=—~-~—~~-— ), clearly involved 
an unsung step or musical rest of a whole foot between 
each pair of lines. Yet that the foot once corresponded 
with the syllable and not with two or more syllables, is 
made probable both by the word itself and by the ultimate 
identity of poetry and dance, considered with the par- 
ticularly slow development of ‘ resolution ’ in Melic verse, 
which, otherwise so much more open to innovation than 
the other forms, preserved its connexion with the dance 
far longer and shows other signs of a greater antiquity. 


When Greece emerges from the Dark Age which 
followed the Age of the Heroes described by Homer, 
this dimly-seen and hardly-to-be-measured time of 
changes territorial, economic, political, we find the 
Hexameter still the art-metre par excellence, but it 
has widened its scope. The Trojan CycLeE,' some 
of them of the school of Homer in Chios, but drawing 
sometimes on material other than his, have begun 
their work of filling the gaps in the Tale of Troy; 
and we have traces also of a Theban Cycle concerned 
with the two expeditions against Thebes, and of 
other Epic poetry such as the Zutanomachy. These 
poets mostly are the conservatives—the old con- 
ventional metre and the old aristocratic themes. 
The kings were mostly perhaps still kings, and doubt- 
less liked to have bards singing at their table of the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. We hear of a king 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cymé, whose daughter was 
married to Midas king of Phrygia.*. The name and 
the marriage are both significant. Now this Cymé 
not only plays a part in the traditions surrounding 
the name of Homer, but was the city whence HEsiop’s 
father emigrated to Boeotia; and in Hesiod, kings, 
by which are probably meant nobles, are oppressors 

1 this name for a select body of poetry should be compared 
with the Kowyn mepiodos of Pindar’s works (Arg. p. 6 Dr.); it 
more probably originated among the schoolmasters than 


among the professors 2 the Dynasty of kings known to the 
Greeks by this name came to an end in 405 
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of the people. Homer glorifies war and kingship 
like the court-poets before him. By Hesiod’s time 
the force of the royal tradition has weakened. The 
poet now detests war, and his audience—and. with it 
his subject-matter—has widened. Hesiodis a popular 
poet who uses the old metre for new subjects. He 
writes more for the gatherings at the forge and less 
for the feasts in the baronial hall. Epic poetry, 
long become a mere entertainment, takes new life 
as a means of instruction. The poet resumes his 
ancient role of prophet. For our present purpose 
the greatest thing about Hesiod is that he speaks 
not only of the real present instead of an ideal past, 
but of himself. This, as far as we can tell, was new. 
But we must remember his Aeolic ancestry. The 
personal note which rings so clear in the poems of 
Sappho and Alcaeus may well have been struck in 
‘Aeolis, as we shall see, before their day. 

The same period produced the earliest of the 
Homeric Hymns. The Heroic Lay which was the 
material of Homer’s Epics seems once to have been 
the secular, the purely narrative, portion of a sacri- 
ficial song of which the Hymn, part invocation, 
part theogony, part prayer, was the sacred or ritual 
portion. 

The extant Hymns have a way of referring to a * praise 
of men’ to follow, and Thucydides calls the Hymn to 
Apollo a proem or prelude.! Now early ritual song, for 
instance Olen’s Delian Hymn and the hymn performed 
by the Gods at the beginning of the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, was danced, as primitive poetry generally if not 
always is; yet the Hymn proper of the Greek classical 
times was not.2 It is possible that it was the use of the 
narrative part as a mere story-telling which reacted at 
an early period on the ritual part, and caused it ultimately 
to drop the dance. The process of division was doubt- 
less slow, occasional long before it was usual; and even 
after it had come about, the dance seems sometimes to 
have been thought proper for the Hymn. Of the three 


1 gee also on Arion, vol. i, p. 138; and on the Nome below, 
p. 674 2 the testimony of Proclus, Chr. 244. 12, to judge by 
the context, is to be preferred to that of Athenaeus, 15, 631d 
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songs of Demodocus (Od. 8. 73, 266, 499), though all are 
apparently mere entertainment, the second, which alone 
is concerned with the doings of the Gods, alone is accom- 
panied by a dance. This theory is supported by the use 
of fuvos by Homer in Odyssey 8. 429 for what is apparently 
a purely secular song—a survival perhaps from the days 
when all formal song was ritual, and the partition of the 
Hymn had not yet taken place. 


It is remarkable too that in the earliest or Mytho- 
logical Period, the Dark AGzE, to which we must 
now turn back, the period of Orpheus, Thamyris, 
and Amphion, we hear little if anything of any 
poetical form but the Hymn. Yet to judge from 
references in Homer, analogies from other peoples, 
and the usages of the Greeks in later times, there no 
doubt existed side by side with them Wedding- 
Songs and Laments, for instance, and Occupation- 
Songs of spinners, weavers, grinders, rowers, and 
the like. How far all these should be classed as 
cult-songs it is difficult to say, and if not, where to 
draw the line. Go back far enough, and in a sense 
every human act zs cult. The point here is that 
the Hymn seems at this very early time to have 
taken the first, perhaps the only, place in what we 
should now call professional circles. Why, is fairly 
clear. It was the subject of religious competition. 
And naturally, for these contests, so marked a 
feature of Greek life at all periods, were performed 
in honour of a God or hero, and for such a contest 
in music the hymn of praise or incantation—once 
of the ghost—is the obvious subject. The fact 
that Olen’s Delian Hymn to Hileithyia (p. 594, below) 
was choral and the Homeric Hymns monodic, need 
not trouble us. 

If we may trust Pausanias’ account of the earliest 
competitions at Delphi—and his account almost certainly 
represents the local tradition if not the local records— 
the early Hymns were sometimes, at any rate, sung and 
played by a single person. The truth is, the clear-cut 
line between choral and monodic song (or song-dance) 
was drawn comparatively late. “Homer’s minstrels already 
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do their dancing by proxy; Hesiod’s Apollo, like Archi- 
lochus, still leads the dance as he sings and plays. That 
the early Hymn proper, that is the more strictly ritual 
part of the Heroic Lay, was, like the Hymn to the Muses 
which begins the Works and Days and some of the extant 
Homeric Hymns, quite short, is perhaps indicated by 
Pausanias’ remark on the shortness of the only genuine 
Hymns of Orpheus. Before the partition (which would 
be aided by the fact that certain narratives would be 
more acceptable than others to any particular audience 


_ of the wandering bard, while the same ‘hymn’ would 


be just as welcome to the descendants of one hero as to 
those of another) the ritual part would tend to shrink, 
like the choral element in the Attic Drama. Once the 
partition was complete, the Hymn itself would tend to 
become partly secularised and lengthen out into narrative, 
such as we find in the longer Homeric Hymns and Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo. 

- Among the early bards we hear of Anthes of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, who composed hymns, Pierus 
of Pierila who composed ‘the poems about the 
Muses,’ the Delphian Philammon who described in 
lyric poems (07 in music) the births of Leto and 
Artemis and Apollo, and first established choruses 
at the Delphian temple. These may not all be 
facts, but it is at least clear that Central Greece 
kept its light burning throughout the Dark Age. 
The immemorial use of the Hexameter, though not 
invariable, in the Delphic oracles, betokens the high 
antiquity of the staff of poets which Strabo tells us 
was attached to the temple for this purpose. With 
such literature the didactic element in Hesiod doubt- 
less has some kinship.1 Even in Hesiod’s day there 
seems to have been something of the nature of 
poetry-schools or guilds of poets in Boeotia. The 
cult of the Muses there, the existence of the Homeridae 
in Chios, the parallel of the Asclepiadae in Cos, and 
the way in which the Greeks took it for granted, as 
for instance in Plato’s Protagoras, that arts and 
crafts passed from father to son, seem to point here 


1 cf. also his use of descriptive animal names, e.g. $epéotxos, 
A. B. Cook, C.R. 8. 381 ff. 
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to something more than a mere casual association 
of master and pupil. It may well be that Hesiod, 
that is the author of the Works and Days, attended 
a long-established school of papwdia, to which his 
pupils or pupils’ pupils, the authors of the other 
Hesiodic poems, also belonged. The strong Aeolice 
element in the Boeotian dialect and the discovery of 
7th-Century Ionic inscriptions in Thebes, no less 
than the later history of Boeotian poetry, speaks for 
the political and cultural survival in Boeotia of a 
mixed pre-Dorian element, doubtless at first oppressed 
but not, asin most of the Peloponnese and in Thessaly, 
permanently enslaved, by the Dorian invaders. 


Cultural survivals of the days before the Great Migra- 
tions are to be found elsewhere in Greece, notably in 
Sicyon, which preserved to the time of Heracleides of 
Pontus (340 B.c.) its register of the priestesses of Argos 
and the poets and musicians,! and where the existence 
of a fourth tribe representing the pre-Dorian element has 
doubtless a causal connexion with its claim to the first 
Greek painters and sculptors and the first appearance 
there of Tragic Choruses. At Athens, where there had 
been no break with the past, the Lycomids, hereditary 
priests of Demeter, preserved the only works of Orpheus, 
Pamphos, and Musaeus which Pausanias accepts as 
genuine. These were Hymns sung at the Eleusinian 
Festival, some of them Hymns to Love. A fragment of 
Pamphos is worth quoting as one of the very few surviving 
pieces of pre-Homeric literature: ‘ Pamphos,’ says 
Pausanias (7. 21), ‘who composed for the Athenians their 
most ancient hymns, says that Poseidon is “ Giver of 
horses and of ships with spread sails ”’ 


inmwy Te SoTipa veay 7 iOuKpyndéuvov. 


At Delos we hear from Herodotus and others of Olen 
‘the Lycian.’ Pausanias speaks, as though they were 
extant, of his Hymn to Achaeia, a Hyperborean maiden 
who came to Delos, his Hymn to Hera, and his Hymn to 
Hileithyia. From the last he quotes (8. 21) what is per- 
haps our earliest piece of Greek literature; for he places 
Olen before Pamphos and Orpheus: ‘ The Lycian Olen 


1 probably their victories in competitions 
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composed various Hymns for the Delians including one 
to Eileithyia, in which he calls her 


evALvos 


or ‘deft spinner.’ The Hymn doubtless celebrated the 
births of Apollo and Artemis. Olen’s hymns are prob- 
ably referred to in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian 
_ Apollo (156): ‘And there is this great wonder also, 
whose renown shall never die, the Delian maids that are 
servants of the Far-Shooter; for when they have praised 
Apollo and after him Leto and Artemis that delighteth 
in arrows, they sing a strain telling of men and women 
of ancient days and charm the tribes of men.’ These 
Hymns, known to Herodotus, were still performed in 
the days of Callimachus (see p. 488, above). Of the several 
recorded inventors of the Hexameter, the claim of Olen 
is perhaps the best established. 


All these survivals of the Dark Age seem to be 
connected with Apollo or Demeter. Speaking of the 
earliest competition at Delphi, Pausanias says (7. 2) 
that he was told that the subject of the contest was 
a Hymn to the God, and that the winner was Chryso- 
themis of Crete, son of Carmanor priest of Apollo. 
The Cretan connexion, confirmed by archaeological 
finds, occurs too in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 
which makes the God appoint as his ministers at 
Delphi the crew of a Cretan ship of Cnossus, miracul- 
ously guided to the port of Crisa. 

‘The next winner’ continues Pausanias ‘was Philam- 
mon, and next to him Philammon’s son Thamyris. 
Orpheus, however, gave himself such airs because of the 
Mysteries that he would not enter for the prize, and 
Musaeus, who laid himself out to copy Orpheus, followed 
his example.’ This seems to mean that Orpheus and 
Musaeus, as belonging to the Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Demeter, could not reasonably be supposed to have 
competed in a Hymn. to Apollo. The tradition points 
to an ancient jealousy between Eleusis and Delphi. 
‘They say’ he goes on ‘that Eleuther won a Pythian 
victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song he 
sang was not his own.’ We may note this early, and to 
Pausanias noteworthy, case of a lyrist-musician who was 
not also a poet. ‘ It is said too that Hesiod was excluded 
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from the competition because he had not learnt to accom- — 
pany himself on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle; but even if he had known how to 
play the lyre, the loss of his sight would have made the — 
accomplishment useless.’ 


Apparently the informants of Pausanias believed that 
Homer and Hesiod were not musicians as well as 
poets, that is that they were rhapsodes or reciters 
of Epie verse. Did the rise of true Epic as opposed 
to the Heroic Lay begin the divorce of Greek poetry 
from music ? 


Philammon, like Orpheus, was said to have come from — 
Thrace. As we have seen, he first established choruses 
to the God; according to some accounts he invented the ~ 
Lyric Nome. Thamyris is mentioned as contemporary ~ 
with Eurytus, that is with Heracles, in the Catalogue, — 
Il. 2. 591. Strabo, strangely enough, makes him ruler | 
of part of the Chalcidic peninsula. Heracleides ascribes 
to him a Batile of the Titans. To the same Thracian 
family belonged, according to some authorities, Eumolpus 
and Musaeus. The reputed descendants of Eumolpus ~ 
were priests of the Eleusinian Mysteries. The story — 
which made him a grandson of Boreas through the Attic — 
maiden Oreithyia probably reflects a desire to associate — 
him with Athens rather than Eleusis. Musaeus was said — 
to have invented the Dactyl.1 Besides a collection of — 
oracles (see vol. ii, p. 223), he was credited with the — 
authorship of works which remind us of Hesiod, Precepts, . 
‘YroOjcat, addressed to his son, and a Theogony. But Pau-— 
sanias believed (1. 22) that his only genuine extant work ~ 
was ‘the Hymn he composed to Demeter for the Lyco- . 
mids.’ Athenian tradition gave him burial on the Museum 
Hill. Three words of his, quoted by Aristotle, stand as © 
the motto for this Epilogue. The only one of what 
appears to be the earlier stratum of these primitive poets 
or poet-priests that does not seem to have been ots 


1 Were the earliest ‘ pre-hexameter’ songs spondaic ? Com- j 
pare the fragment of Pamphos quoted above and the spondaic 
fragments attributed to Terpander. Do Spondaic-Dactylic — 
and Trochaic-Iambic origins unite in a group of two stresses, ; 
one strong and the other weak, the result of that menta! group-— 
ing of successive equal and equidistant sounds which we call 
rhythm, a grouping which in biped man naturally, where — 
walking or running is concerned, falls into twos? 
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nected in any account with Thrace, is Amphion, who is 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the founder of Thebes, where 
his tomb and his tripod were shown to Pausanias. 


Although Herodotus makes these early poets 
posterior not only to Homer but to Hesiod, other 
traditions placed them before the Dorian Migrations. 
If they are historical, and most of them. probably 
are, they should perhaps be placed in the time of 
the Achaean princedoms along with Demodocus and 
Phemius with whom they are sometimes coupled. 


Their foreign origin, if we may use the term of days 
when the line between Greek and Barbarian was but 
faintly drawn, implies that the Greeks, or at any rate the 
people from. whom they derived a large part of their 
culture, weré already in Greece, and should be considered 
in connexion with such myths as those of the Telchines 
and the Idaean Dactyls. Indeed Alexander Polyhistor, 
quoted by Plutarch Mus. 5, ascribed the introduction of 
instrumental music (xpoduata) to Olympus and _ the 
Idaean Dactyls. This seems to be a combination of two 
accounts. The Dactyls were the Phrygian priests of 
Cybele and, according to tradition, great workers in iron. 
The spread of a higher type of music, and probably this 
means of poetry, seems to have coincided roughly with 
the passing—doubtless very gradual—of the Bronze 
Age. The other account used by Alexander apparently 
ascribed the introduction of kpotuara to Olympus, 
adding that the first fluteplayer was Hyagnis who was 
followed by his son Marsyas who was succeeded by 
Olympus. This is the Marsyas who was said to have 
been flayed alive as the result of a contest in music with 
Apollo. The barbarity of the story is a mark of its great 
_ age; Marsyas’ name is not Greek; and the scene oi his 

death is laid, like that of the activities of the Dactyls, 
in Phrygia. The myth clearly reflects an early antagonism 
between ‘ professional’? wind and string, like that which 
made Athena reject the flute when she saw the reflexion 
of herself blowing it. It is indeed possible that the fiute 
as a ‘ professional” instrument came in from Asia and 
found the lyre, which had come from Thrace, already 
installed in popular, or shall we say princely, favour. 
But the great vogue of the flute in the conservative 
Dorian communities of classical times shows that, if so, 
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it must have come in very early. The tradition followed — 


by Telestes was that it came with Pelops. In any 
case we must not imagine, either of wind or string, 
that no sort of instrument of the kind was indigenous in 
Greece. It has been thought that what Olympus really 
introduced was the double-flute. The Egyptians first 
used the double-flute after their conquest of Asia Minor. 
It was used in Crete in Late Minoan times. 

It should be added that the apparent contradictions 
in the accounts of cultural importations—Olen of Lycia 
and Olen of Thrace, the Hyperborean and Lycian origins 
of the worship of Apollo, and the like—are probably due 
partly to migrations such as that of the Phrygians across 
the Hellespont, partly to rivalries like that between 
Delphi and Delos, partly to the desire of the early Greek 
colonists of Asia to connect themselves with the Greece 
of the Heroic Age. Moreover the traditions of these 
early poets are doubtless contaminated by the ulterior 
motives of the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. On the 
whole we must conclude at present in favour generally 
of Eastern and South-Eastern origins rather than Northern, 
But the worship of the Muses clearly came from the 
North, and there seems to be reason sufficient to make 
a further exception of Orpheus. 

Between these bards and the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, with which we have already dealt, there is 
an almost complete blank. Yet we may well believe 
there was no break in tradition. Homer, however 
we interpret the name, clearly had forerunners. ‘The 
passages where the Iliad speaks of two names for 
the same person or thing (e.g. Jl. i. 403), one the 
divine and the other the human, point certainly to 
an older, probably to a more hieratic and possibly a 
non-Hellenic, stage of the Epic; and the use of 
‘stock’ epithets not justified by the context is a 
certain sign of a long tradition. Hesiod, as we have 
seen, may have attended a long-established Boeotian 
school of poetry; the musico-poetical contests at 
Delphi were of great antiquity; and Orpheus’ 
severed head, in the myth, was carried by the Hebrus 
to the shore of Lesbos. 


We now pass into the region of dates and (com- 
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parative) certainties. While the true Epic of the 
Cycles, as opposed to the quasi-Epic of the Hesiodic 
school, continues to flourish in Ionia, there arises 
in Dorian Corinth an interesting figure, who on the 
strength of his Processional to Delos, written before 
the Spartan conquest of Messenia, appears in the 
text-books as the first Lyric poet. But it. should 
be remembered that HumEtus was also reputed an 
Epic poet of the Trojan Cycle and a writer of history 
in Epic verse. The last sounds like a new departure 
—if it is true; and it seems reasonable enough. 
Formally it would be a natural development of the 
theogonic element of the Epos; in the great colonising 
times of the 8th Century the colonists would welcome 
a rhapsode who told them tales of their great ancestors 
of the motherland; and Eumelus was not only a 
contemporary but a kinsman of the man who founded 
Syracuse from Corinth. His Processional Hymn, 
which is written in what was then the only ‘art ’- 
metre, although it is doubtful whether Pausanias 
means that it was the first sent by the Messenians 
or the first ever sent, was probably by no means 
unique as a festal song. There may well have been 
a demand, for instance, for wedding-songs long 
before Aleman’s day, and one at least of Sappho’s 
was written in the traditional Hexameter. It 
smacks of the great days of expansion that these 
lines of Kumelus, quoted—significantly—as evidence 
for a musical competition, testify to innovations in 
poetry. The poet is clearly refusing to be bound by 
convention. ! 

Side by side with the professional poetry of the 
Epic tradition there existed now, no doubt, as always, 
a body of folk-poetry which was soon to react, as 
we shall see, upon the poetry of the great musical 
contests. The Elean women’s Hymn or Incantation 
to Dionysus, though we have it in a modernised 
version, is certainly very old, probably a good deal 


1 Croiset suggests that the ref. to the ‘free sandal’ means 
that the chorus was composed not of slayes but of citizens, 
li, p. 52 
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older than Eumelus; for in it Dionysus is a bull- 
God or rather a bull-hero,1 and there is no mention 
of wine. Metrically it seems to go back, like some 
of the Half-hexameter proverbs, to pre-hexameter 
days, from the same stock indeed as the Epic, but 
a remote cousin. 


But the joint reign of the Epic and the lyre—a 
reign long afterwards still remembered in the sub- 
conscious mind of the Greek race, for xpovpuara, 
literally ‘strikings,’ and odvyopdos, literally ‘ of 
many strings,’ were used in classical times of flute 
as well as of lyre—was coming to an end. As we 
enter the 7th Century, we find new kinds of pro- 
fessional poetry, new kinds which, though they may 
not in their extant state have so long a past behind 
them as the Hexameter, must nevertheless not be 
regarded as new creations. The lore of the unskilled, 
unlearned, unrecognised, has merely begun one of 
its reactions on the lore of the skilled, the learned, 
the fashionable.2 Let us begin with the ELrey. 
The ancient view was that it originated in a lament. 
This is very likely true. The non-Hellenic word 
éAeyos Which first appears in Echembrotus (c. 600 
B.C.) has been compared with the Armenian elégn 
‘reed’ or ‘flute’; Armenian is the modern repre- 
sentative of ancient Phrygian; the instrument of 
Elegy was the flute; the flute was believed by the 
Greeks to have come from Phrygia; the flute seems 
to have been connected with the worship of Cybele 
as the lyre with that of Apollo. 

At first sight the fact that the Pentameter, which is 
certainly misnamed, enters history in association with 
the Hexameter, is a strong indication that it developed 
out of it. Yet not only does it appear as early as Stesi- 
chorus (c. 600 B.c.) in conjunction with a Dactylic Hepta- 
meter, but in Archilochus (c. 650) we find ‘ half-penta- 
meters ’ mixed with Iambic and Trochaic metres; and in 
inscriptions a Pentameter sometimes ends a succession of 
Hexameters. Moreover if its early association with the 

1 unless, as has been suggested, we read 7p(t) & Arygos 
2 for the inaccuracy of this distinction, see below, p. 669 
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Hexameter is to be used to prove its derivation from it, 
the same argument will hold for the lambic, which first 
appears among the hexameters of the Margites. It is 
more likely that the Pentameter was derived partly from 
the pre-Epic Hexameter of the early Hymns and partly 
from the reaction of the ‘ pre-hexameter’ folk-songs } 
upon it. Archilochus, who, as we shall see, seems to have 
“gone to the folk’ for some, at least, of his metres, com- 
bines Iambic and Trochaic with ‘ Half-pentameters’ ; 
and it is on the face of it more likely that the Pentameter 
is a conjunction of two wholes than that Archilochus 
split it and used half at a time. 

Now if the @deyos was originally a lament, as it still is 
in Euripides’ Helen, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
and in Aristophanes’ Birds, it is possible that the two 
parts of the Pentameter were once sung by two semi- 
choruses and the preceding Hexameter by a singer to the 
flute. The refrain of the ancient Elean Hymn to Dionysus 
is doubled, and so is the cry @ ire Baxya: in Euripides; 
the Muses in the Iliad lament Achilles dye:Bduera, 
‘alternately’; and an amoebeic Dirge is implied in 
the Lament for Bion (48). Such an origin might account 
for what is so strange in the Elegiac Distich in com- 
parison with the frequently overlapping Epic Hexameter, 
its unity. Of course, in the earliest Elegiacs, those of 
Callinus and Archilochus, this non-overlapping rule is by 
no means always observed; moreover the second part 
of the Pentameter is always Dactylic, while Spondees are 
allowed in the first. But it is dnly our school-training 
in the Ovidian Distich which emphasises the frequency 
of these early overlaps rather than their infrequency ; 
and the Dactylic fixity of the second half may well be a 
custom which came in after the combination of the two 
parts had taken place; for as we shall see, it was an 
early tendency of Greek verse, as of Sanskrit, to keep 
rules more carefully towards the end than towards the 
beginning of the line, witness, among other things, the 
comparative rareness even in Homer of a Spondaic fifth 
foot. Moreover the double-long at the middle and end 
points fairly clearly to original breaks in the sense, breaks 
which it would naturally take far longer for change of 
fashion to override than the break at the end of the 


1. 7,e. folk-songs composed in the rhythms which evolved into 
the Hexameter 
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Epic Hexameter, which at the most was equivalent to 
only a short syllable. 

Just as the lyre-metre, the Hexameter, once the 
metre of the Hymn, probably came, as we have 
seen, to be used for the Epic Lay, and the Epic Lay 
developed into Hexameter poems of various sorts, 
so the flute-metre, the Elegiac, came to be used by 
the 8th-Century Ionians for Hlegiac poems of various 
sorts. While Clonas, the so-called inventor of the 
Flute-sung Nome, probably used it at Sparta in the 
Nome called Hlegos when the Nome was still hieratic, 
his later contemporary Callinus of Ephesus uses it 
for the purely secular purpose of a War-Song, and 
Archilochus of Paros not much, if any, later employs 
it for consolation, lament, accounts of war and 
travel, and what not. This change of purpose, 
which of course came gradually—for Callinus also 
wrote an Elegy to Zeus—was, as we shall see, of 
the utmost importance. 

Continuing his account of the early Pythian con- 
tests (7.2), Pausanias tells us that the first competitions 
at Delphi were musico-poetical; not till the First 
Pythiad (586 B.c.) was the athletic element brought 
in, and at the same date the musico-poetical ‘ events ” 
were extended to include, besides the immemorial 
Singing to the Lyre, Flute-song and Flute-playing; 
at the Second Pythiad (582 B.c.) ‘the Amphictyons 
discontinued the Flute-song because they decided 
that it was not an auspicious form of music ’—that 
is, unsuitable for a ritual which was intended to 
invoke the favour of the Gods —; ‘for it con- 
sisted of very doleful flute-music with Elegies ’— 
edeyeta glossed Opqvoc-—‘ sung to its accompaniment.’ 
This left the Lyre-song for the poet-musician and 
the Flute-playing for the musician. At the Eighth 
Pythiad (558 B.c.) the Lyre-playing interest, as we 
should eall it, succeeded in inducing the Amphictyons 
to include a contest in Lyre-playing. Now in Alcaeus’ 
Hymn to Apollo the Delphians were represented as 
singing and dancing a Paean to flutes; moreover 
Aleman said in a lost passage that Apollo played 
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the flute himself. The coincidence of dates indicates 
that in the first quarter of the 6th Century the flute- 
players were working up their case on the mytho- 
logical side. It is to be noted that we are told that 
the fluteplayers mentioned by Aleman had Phrygian 
names. 

All the same, it must not be supposed that the flute 
had nothing to do with Apollo till 586. We are told 
that the first fluteplayer to use the Lydian mode was 
Olympus in his lament for the serpent Python; and as 
such a lament can only be conceived as part of the Delphian 
ritual, this would take the use of the flute at Delphi back 
to the early 7th Century at least. The truth would seem 
to be that the flute had long taken part in the ritual of 
Apollo, but for some reason, probably the great vogue 
of the lyrist-minstrels as we see it in Homer, it was not 
given the same’ prominence as the lyre. 

The attempt of the fluteplayers to win recognition 
in the Pythian contests was, as we have seen, only 
partly successful. The contest in the IFlute-sung 
Nome—which seems to have been in the Elegiac 
metre and at first choral—was not repeated. Else- 
where, however, we hear of Flute-song, notably in 
the ‘solos’ of Attic Drama, down to the last Century 
B.c. Meanwhile flute-playing continued to flourish 
all over Greece. At Sparta it. was the custom to 
march into battle to the sound of flutes; flutes 
accompanied not only wrestling and other exercise 
of the palaestra at Athens, but many occupations 
such as building, reaping, baking, everywhere: and 
in the Doric Choral Melic, as we shall see, the flute 
came to play a great part. 


Another seemingly new type of poetry to appear 
in the 7th Century was the [ampic. Whatever the 
derivation of the word tapfos, it cannot be dis- 
sociated from that of d8AvpauBos, which will be 
discussed later. It occurs first in Archilochus: ‘I 
eare neither for zambi nor for delights,’ where the 
context shows that the citation was believed to ke a 
reply to those who were trying to force him to pore 
over his books. The exact meaning he attached to 
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it is not clear. We only know that he used this 
word of his poetry, or of a certain kind ofit. Whether 
it had the meaning or not to Archilochus, however, 
it is certain that when the word came to be used to 
describe a form of literature, it came to connote 
ridicule and invective, and the idea of ridicule seems 
to have joined in it with that of improvisation.* 
The reciter of tap8o. was also called tapfos. In 
metric the word came to be used solely as we use it, 
save that Trochaic and Iambic were sometimes 
classed together as Iambic. 

The earliest literary use of this metre, as we have seen, 
is in the burlesque Homeric poem called the Margites, 
where it is mixed with the Epic Hexameter. All we know 
of the date of this poem is that it is earlier than Archilochus, 
Like the Pentameter, the Iambic seems to‘have come from 
the songs of the people. It was used in the ritual of 
libation (see p. 512) and in the Eleusinian Mysteries. In 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (7th Century) a woman 
named Iambé moves the sorrowing Goddess to ‘laugh 
and be cheerful with many a quip and jest,’ and we have 
her definitely identified with ritual Iambic lines ; 

% Bh of kad recta peOvarepoy edadey opyats, 

‘who afterwards also did cheer her moods ’—a reference 
to the Jesting at the Bridge (yepupiouds) in the pro- 
cession from Athens to Eleusis. Of this jesting we 
probably have a fragment in the two lines quoted on 
page 514, where we have Iambic metre certainly in the 
first and probably also in the second. At Sparta we find 
this metre in the Chorus of the Three Ages (p. 530); 
at Athens in the formula for dismissing the ghosts at the 
Anthesteria.2. And it occurs in the songs for Children’s 
Games (p. 538). Such customs are very old, yet here is 
the Iambic senarian full fledged. 

The Iambic metre, then, though it appears to have 
been raised to art-status by the lonians, was known 
and used in ritual all over Greece. 

Iambic poetry seems to have been sung to the accom- 

1G. L. Hendrickson, Am. Journ. Philol. 1925, 101, 


sees in literary invective a development of the magical curse 
2 @vpace, Kapes* over’ 'AvOcaripra, Zen, 4.33, 
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paniment of a sort of lyre, the iauBien. The kr™WlauBos! 
accompanied it also, but with this the vocal delivery was 
something halfway between singing and speaking, appar- 
ently resembling the spoken part of a modern comic 
song, where the performer merely speaks in time with the 
music. 

For the origin of the art-use of the Iambic it is 
important to note that ArcuiLocuus belonged to 
a family of hereditary priests of Demeter. 

It is well known how in his anger at being refused the 

hand of the daughter of a Parian noble he attacked the 
whole family in an Iambic poem which he sang or recited 
at the festival of Demeter, producing such an effect that 
the daughters of Lycambes, whose character the verses 
called in question, were believed to have hanged themselves 
for shame. 
Clearly, like the Hymns in the contests at Delphi 
‘in honour of Apollo, Iambic song-poems were the 
subjects of poetico-musical competitions at Paros in 
honour of Demeter. The sequel may indeed have 
done something to bring the lambic Trimeter into 
more than local or ritual use among the professional 
poets of Greece; but the ancient belief that Archilo- 
chus invented it, in view of the complete metrical 
identity of his lines with those of the Attic tragedy 
of 150 years later, is extremely unlikely. He was | 
also said to have invented the combination of unlike 
rhythms. This in view of the Margites can be only 
partly true. 

‘To him also’ says Plutarch 2‘ are ascribed the Epode, 
the Tetrameter, the Cretic, the Prosodiac, and the lengthen- 
ing of the Dactylic Hexameter (e.g. in heptameters and 
octameters); by some also the Elegiac ’—and so on, 
referring to his new metrical combinations, and then— 
‘the practice of reciting some of the Iambics to the 
instrument (AéyerGar mapa Thy Kpovow) and singing 
others "—and a little further on—‘ he is also thought to 
have invented rhy kpotow thy bro thy gdhy, or playing a 


1 used also for accompanying what were probably Melic 
Monodies of Aleman (see p. 617) 2 that isto say, the author 
of the De Musica (§ 28) 
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higher melody than what you sing,! whereas all the poets 
before him played the same notes as they sang.’ 
It is clear, judging him merely from the technical 
standpoint, that we have to do here with a great 
poet-musician. But Archilochus was great for other 
reasons. Not only is he the first satirist, but with 
the partial exception of Hesiod he is the earliest 
person of our western civilisation that we know from 
a portrait drawn by himself. 

His works as preserved in antiquity comprised Elegies, 


Lambics (including Trochaics), Epodes, Inscriptions (that 


is epitaphs and votive labels), and a Book of Hymns 
addressed mostly to Dionysus and called ’IdBaxxor. 
In the Elegies he says: ‘ I am the servant of lord Enyalius, 
yet I am also versed in the lovely gift of the Muses.’ And 
this: ‘In the spear is my kneaded bread, in the spear my 
Ismarian wine, I recline when I drink on the spear.’ 
And again: ‘Ah me! lifeless I lie in the toils of Desire, 
pierced through and through with the intolerable pains 
the Gods have given me.’ 
These little fragments suffice to show that a new 
thing has arisen in Greek poetry, the personal poem. 
The fame of Archilochus, as the mere preservation 
of his poems testifies, was Panhellenic. His lambic 
Hymn of Victory to Heracles, originally sung ‘ for his 
own victory at Paros in the Hymn to Demeter’ 
became something like? the Greek equivalent of 
our ‘See the conquering hero comes,’ itself originally 
written for a particular, though imaginary, occasion. 
To sum up, we may ask what do we feel as chiefly 
distinguishing Archilochus from the Epic poets? 
Not so much his metres, different through these are, 
1 Cf. Plat. Laws 812d, Arist. Prob. 9. 39. 92la. 25 (Gevaert); 
in this ancient approximation to modern ‘harmony’ the 
accompaniment took the higher note, Ib. 12. 918a. 37; that it 
never involved more than two ‘parts,’ which converged ulti- 
mately on the keynote, is clear from Ib. 16. 918b. 30; both 
melody and accompaniment could be played by a single per- 
former on the double-flute, Apul. Flor. 1; the same was done 
by the lyre, neither hand being used for ‘stopping’; flute- 
melodies so rendered would presumably have a range only 
of a ‘ fifth,’ lyre-melodies of an octave 2 it was rather less 
formal; ‘chairing ’ would be perhaps a nearer parallel 
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as his notion of what is a proper subject for poetry. 
In the century, if that be the right estimate, between 
Hesiod and these early 7th-Century poets, the Greeks, 
and particularly the Ionian Greeks in close touch— 
and that connotes self-contrast—with the civilisations 
of the East, had grown more conscious of themselves, 
more introspective, with the result that art-poetry 
and art-song—to use ill-sounding but useful terms— 
were no longer only the expression of what happened 
but also of what was felt. This in a sense was a 
reversion; for Epic itself, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, was ultimately a development of the prim1- 
tive incantation, once itself a cry for help, an expres- 
sion of feeling. But from the point of view of art 
it was an advance. Art lives by periodic reversion 
to ‘nature.’ Moreover the folk-expression, so to 
call it, of emotion, tends to be tribal, formal, senten- 
tious. An ignorant man speaks in metaphors and 
proverbs; it takes a cultured man to express his own 
feelings in his own terms. And so although the lost 
forerunners of these poets went back, as it were, to 
the people both for the form and the content of the 
new poetry, it was not from the old popular poetry 
that they took the personal outlook. Indeed the 
germ of this is to be seen in Hesiod himself, but it took 
three or four generations to come to life. 


Athenaeus has preserved a fragment of Archilochus 
in which he speaks of ‘leading the Lesbian paean 
to the flute.’ The adjective marks a connexion of 
great interest. Contemporary with the rise of the 
fonian Elegiac and Iambic poetry, or perhaps a 
little later, comes the rise of the AEOLIAN MeEtic.! 

The instrument of Melic song was originally the lyre. 
The word pédos as applied to this sort of song does not 
occur before Herodotus. In Aleman, who flourished in 
the latter half of this 7th Century, we find the phrase 
txn 5é€ ya Kal wédos, meaning ‘lines and a tune.’ So also 
Echembrotus speaks of himself early in the 6th Century 


1 writers on Greek literature sometimes use ‘ Lyric’ to 
include Iambic and Elegiac poetry; in this book it is always 
equivalent to * Melic’ 
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as pede 75° eA€yous “EAAnow aeldwv. And this seemingly 
older meaning survived along with the other in the 5th 
and 4th Centuries.1 It is not unreasonable, then, to 
suggest that the word wédAos was applied to this sort of 
poetry at a time when the three others, Epic, Elegiac, 
and Iambic, had already become mere spoken verse. It 
meant, in short, tune-poetry. 


This poetry, in the very early time when all poetry 
was normally sung, seems to have arisen as an art- 
formin Lesbos. The tradition of the head of Orpheus 
being carried thither by the Hebrus reflects this 
belief. 

Metrically the outstanding difference between Melic 
poetry and its contemporary art-forms of verse appears 
to have been that it did not admit resolved feet. The 
Hexameter and Elegiac, strictly speaking, did so neither, 
but in them the poet often had the choice between 
Dactyls and Spondees. It is in this choice that the 
difference really lies. Early Melic had certain ‘ freedoms,’ 
as we shall see, but no choice so wide as this. Its line 
always has the same number of syllables. This peculiarity 
cannot be dissociated from its longer adherence to the 
dance. For Choral Melic remained song-dance right 
through the classical period. Resolution did of course 
come in, but not foralong time. Melic poetry was divided 
by 5th-Century custom into two categories, Choral or 
xoppdia and Monodic or ypovpdia. In the early days 
this distinction would have been meaningless. In 
Homer the lyre-player sings and plays to lead the dance; 
the dancers also sang in certain forms of early Greek 
poetry, always perhaps in the very earliest; but except 
in the Paean of Iliad i. 472, the musico-poetical part of 
the performance centres, for Homer, in the minstrel, 
and the dance, if there be one—and that ‘if’ is the 
beginning of Monodic poetry—seems to be an impromptu 
reflexion of his words and music, in which the amateurs, 
if we may so call them, were led by two tumblers. This 
technical subordination of the dance, which had led even 
in Homer to Monodic or solo performances without it, 
was probably connected with the development of the 
Hymn and its secular offshoot, if such it were, the Epic. 


1 pédos is the ‘tune’ as opposed to the ‘ accompaniment’ in 
Arist. Probl. 9. 12. 9188, 37, 49. 922b. 28 
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It is not to be supposed that cult song-dances like the 
Wedding-Song, Olen’s Dance-song to Artemis, and the 
Dirge for Linus, were impromptu performances; and it is 
to them more than to the Hymn that we should probably 
look for the origins of the Choral Melic which comes to 
light in the 7th Century. 


The instruments employed in Choral Melic were 
both lyre and flute; in Monodic the lyre, except in 
the Flute-sung Nome, which seems to have been 
accompanied by a dancing chorus. 


The most usual word for the lyre in Homer is ¢dpuryé; 
Kidapis is far less common; and Advpa, xéAus, and 
BapBiros do not occur till later. Of these five words 
all except BapBiros if not Greek are at any rate Indo- 
European, for it does not seem impossible to connect 
Kl@apis, Or as it appears after Homer xiddpa, with 
Ki@apos ‘the chest (pectus),’ perhaps originally ‘ breast- 
bone.’ In the Border Ballad of The Zwo Sisters the 
harper makes a harp out of the breast-bone of a drowned 
maiden and strings it with herhair. This, we may believe, 
though the breast-bone would hardly be a human one as a 
rule, would be one type of primitive stringed instrument, 
and the yéAvs or tortoiseshell the other. They would 
of course retain their names long after they had come to be 
made of wood. The ancients appear sometimes to have 
drawn a distinction, associating the xidapa with Apolio 
and the yédAuvs or xéAvvva with Hermes. The player 
of the Linus-Song in Homer is said gdpuiyyt Kidapicey, 
which seems to show that gdpuiyt and xkidapis were 
identical to Homer’s audience. The word Aivpa is first 
found in Archilochus. fBdp8iros and xédAvs perhaps be- 
longed originally to the Aeolic side of Greek Melic, 
xiapa to the Ionic. The ‘ Lydian’ pectis was probably 
new to Greece in Sappho’s day. ‘The differences of name 
doubtless represent, in most cases, differences in form and 
in tonal range and pitch. 


The reconstitution of the musico-poetical com- 
petitions at Delphi in 586 was due, no doubt, to new 
influences. One of these was clearly a ‘boom,’ as 
we should say, in fluteplaying, which is to be con- 
nected with the spread of Elegiac poetry; another 
was probably the spread of Aeolian Melic. 
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‘Tf ever’ says Aelian! ‘the Spartans required the aid 
of the Muses on occasion of general sickness of body or 
mind or any like public affliction, their custom was to 
send for foreigners at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, 
to act as healers and purifiers. For instance they sum- 
moned Terpander, Thales [or Thaletas], Tyrtaeus, Nym- 
phaeus of Cydonia, and Aleman.’ Here in 7th-Century 
Greece is the poet as medicine-man. This, doubtless his 
original réle, is reflected earlier by Homer’s epithet ‘ divine,’ 
later by Simonides’ peace-making between Hiero and 
Theron and by Pindar’s counsels to his patrons, always 
by the attributes of Apollo. Apollo destroys the pre- 
sumptuous, helps and heals in time of general need, is 
the God of prophecy, and the God of the lyre and of 
song. Moses stayed the plague. But this is by the way. 
‘The first establishment of music at Sparta’ says 
Plutarch? ‘was due to Terpander.’ TERPANDER, 
who flourished in the middle of the 7th Century, is 
variously described as an Antissaean or Methymnaean 
of Lesbos, and of Cymé in Aeolis. The last, we may 
remember, was the birthplace of Hesiod’s father, and 
according to some accounts Terpander was descended 
from Hesiod. But his father’s name, Derdenes, is 
hardly Greek. 

According to Pindar,’ Terpander invented the barbitos 
‘at the feasts of the Lydians to vibrate in answer to the 
sounds (axov@v, axo@v) of the low-pitched pectis,’ which 
apparently refers either to the only type of harmony 
admitted by Greek music, two concurrent melodies, of 
which the lower carried the air, both converging finally 
on a single note (see p. 606, n.), or to the tradition that 
Terpander added the octave string to the lyre. That he 
did so, if this is true, at the expense of the ‘ third’ note 
(that is our sixth) in the scale, which he removed, is sug- 
gested by several considerations, for instance the statement 
of Plutarch that the lyre had only seven strings down to 
the time of Phrynis (c. 450).4 
Aelian’s list of the lyric poet-musicians who ‘ran’ 
the official cult-music at Sparta in the latter half of 
the 7th Century is incomplete. It may be supple- 


1 V. H. 1250 2 Mus. 9 3 Ath, 635d 4 the seven- 
stringed lyre was used in Crete as early as the Late Minoan Age 
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mented from Plutarch Mus. 8 (vol. i, p. 7). Some 
of those mentioned were Dorians, one at least an 
Ionian, but in the full list there was doubtless a 
predominance of Aeolians.1 According to Plutarch, 
the last Lesbian citharode to win the prize at the 
Spartan Carneia was Pericleitus, who seems to have 
flourished about 550. The great days, then, of 
Spartan patronage of poetry lasted for rather over a 
century, though it must not be supposed that it now 
ceased. The Argument to Theocritus (p. 616 n. 3) 
implies that Maiden-Songs were sung at Sparta as 
late as the time of the Persian Wars, and the Birds 
of Aristophanes (11 Schol.) mentions a contemporary 
victor at the Carneia. 

The above passages, even if they stood alone, 

would prove the early existence of poetico-musical 
contests (aydves) elsewhere than at great religious 
centres like Delphi. It is doubtless true that there 
had long been competitions in ‘music’ and athletics 
(which it should be remembered were the two great 
branches of Greek education) in connexion with many 
local eults all over Greece, and at these hundreds of 
poet-musician-schoolmasters competed of whom we 
shall never know the names. All these took part in 
the development of Greek poetry, and it is a serious 
error to imagine that the great personages whom we 
know of are the only factors in the problem of its 
history. 
Some of the most famous poems, which no doubt won 
prizes at the Carneia during this period, survived not 
only in books but as folk-songs. ‘ During the Theban 
invasion of Laconia (370 B.c.) the Helot prisoners’ says 
Plutarch 2 ‘ refused to sing at the bidding of their captors 
the songs of Terpander or Aleman or Spendon the Laconian, 
on the plea that their masters never allowed it.’ 

Among the fragments of the poetry ascribed to 
Terpander we find a Hymn to Zeus and an Hexameter 
Lyre-sung Nome to Apollo called the Orthian or 


1 see vol. i, p. 29: in Sa. 148 the phrase ‘Lesbian poet,’ 


usually taken to refer to Terpander, may be general ? Lyc, 28 
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High-pitched.! He was also credited with Proems or 
Preludes, that is Hymns to be followed by Epic Lays, 
the first-known Scolia or Drinking-Songs, and innov- 
ations in rhythm. The Nomes and Proems will be 
dealt with later (pp. 673 ff.). 
On the strength of its metrical similarity to his Spondaic 
‘Hymn ’—probably a Proem—, the ancient view that 
Terpander invented Drinking-Songs, and the belief that 
the Spondaic rhythm was so called from  gmoydal 
‘ libations,’ editors sometimes ascribe to him the Libation 
Flute-Song to the Muses and Apollo. A fragment to the 
Dioscuri written in molossi (— — —) is perhaps his. 
There is no trace in Terpander of lambic or Elegiac, 
or of the Aeolic rhythms of Sappho and Alcaeus. We 
unfortunately possess too little of Terpander’s work 
to do more than take his ancient reputation on trust. 

The Scolion-tradition was probably carried on by 
a poet in the same list, the Ionian PoLyMNASTUs, 
whose merry and perhaps obscene Flute-songs were 
sung at Athens in the time of Cratinus. Polymnastus 
followed the lead of Clonas, whom Plutarch describes 
as ‘the first composer of Flute-sung Nomes and 
Processional songs,’ and includes with him among the 
authors of the seven traditional Nomes sung to the 
flute. To some of the same poets are ascribed Paeans 
and Elegies. One of them, Thales or THALETAS of 
Gortyn, who seems to have been the great poet of 
Crete, was said to have imitated Archilochus, and also 
to have resuscitated the Paeonic and Cretic rhythms, 
both of which involve quintuple time, from the old 
flute-music of Olympus. That this music still 
existed, if we could but be sure that there was not a 
second Olympus, would prove a tradition stretching 
back into the Dark Age. But the Olympus imitated 
by Thaletas is perhaps not so ancient. 

A famous Spartan poet of this period was probably 
a native of Aphidnae in Attica, TyrtTarus, called by 
Suidas’ authority a writer of Elegy and a fluteplayer. 
This was doubtless his chief fame in the later antiquity, 
but he also composed for the choruses. 


1 classed by Sch. Ar. Nub. 595 among the Proems 
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To judge by the two quoted by the Attic orator Lycurgus 

—ultimately, it is thought, from a military song-book, a 
textbook of Spartan education,—his War Elegies or 
Exhoriations resembled those of Callinus in the naiveté 
and vigour of their appeal. Lycurgus gives the occasion 
of their use: ‘Whenever the Spartans take the field 
under arms, every man has by law to be summoned to 
the king’s tent to hear Tyrtaeus’ songs, this being the 
surest way of making him willing to die for his country.’ 
It was the time of the Second Messenian War. Sent by 
the Athenians at a request the Spartans made them, in 
obedience to an oracle, that they would send them a 
general, Tyrtaeus played the part not only of war-poet 
but virtually, if not in name, of commander-in-chief. 
We also possess some fragments of his Elegy Hunomia, 
an exhortation to orderly life. Of his Hmbateria or Songs 
of the Battle-Charge a possible example is printed among 
the Folk-Songs. It should be noted that these Spartan 
Elegies still preserve the Ionic dialect free, or almost 
free, of Dorian admixture; the Hmbateria on the cther 
hand, being anapaestic, are entirely in the Doric, having 
no foreign tradition to comply with. 
The story that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster 
need not be rejected. Music was no doubt a part of 
Athenian education from very early times, and an 
important part of the musician-poet’s profession must 
have been to teach his art. Tyrtaeus’ fame was not 
confined to Sparta. In Plato’s day the young 
Athenian learnt his songs by heart. 


The Ionian Jambic and Elegiac tradition is con- 
tinued in the latter half of the 7th Century by 
Semonides of Amorgus, Mimnermus of Colophon, 
and Solon the Athenian lawgiver. Of these, SEMo- 
NIDES uses the Iambic for satire of a gnomic or moralis- 
ing type, and appears to have composed a History 
of Samos in Elegiacs. The latter probably at this 
time would already be recited rather than sung. 
MIMNERMUS, who, lke his fellow-countryman 
Polymnastus, wrote Ilute-sung Nomes, uses the 
Elegy for poems on such themes as love and the 
shortness of life. 

One of these, or a Book of them, was addressed to his 
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flute-girl—and, one may suppose, accompanist—Nanno, 
who did not requite his love. Though gnomic in style, 
the fragments of Mimnermus resemble those of Archi- 
lochus in combining the general with the personal; and 
in reading them we feel ourselves in the presence of the 
author. ‘What would life be, what would pleasure,’ he 
sings, ‘ without golden Aphrodite ? ’ 

Mimnermus has been called the father of the 
Erotic Elegy. The two streams [ambic and Elegiac 
unite for the last time in the first truly Athenian poet, 
the greatest instance of the poet as healer of public 
uls, SoLton. But we are passing beyond the limits 
of this book. For our present purpose it must 
suffice to add that Solon answered Mimnermus’ wish 
that he might die without disease or trouble at the 
age of sixty, with a poem requesting him to read for 
sixty, eighty—a story which 1s useful as marking the 
Tonian origins of Attic literature, and as illustrating 
the use of poetry as a medium of criticising another 
poet, a use which may derive from Archilochus’ 
employment of the Iambic for invective. 

Thus the spheres of Elegiac and Iambic have by 
the end of the 7th Century overlapped, both having 
probably by that time to some extent dropped the 
music,! becoming, like the Epic, mere recitation-verse, 
but often still accompanied by an instrument whose 
rhythm was followed by the reciter. This change 
would naturally tend to bring the two kinds together. 
Melic still held apart, and though, as we shall see, it 
was not always sung, preserved so strongly the 
traditional connexion of poetry with music and the 
dance that it actually appears to have restored the 
dance element to the sphere of art. 

Even if we admit the use of the seven-stringed lyre in 
art before Terpander,? early Greek music undoubtedly 
had a very limited range of tone, and must have relied 

1 Wilamowitz points out that the story of Solon reciting his 
Elegy Salamis in the agora mentions no fluteplayer, Plut. 
Sol. 8. 1 2 its invention is ascribed to Hermes in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes (c. 590 B.c.); it was probably a folk- 
instrument in Lesbos long before Terpander adopted it for art, 
see p. 610, n. 
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for its effect more onrhythm and lesson melody than modern 
song. Indeed the lack of rhythmical variety probably 
contributed much to the disuse of the Hexameter, the 
Elegiac, and the Iambic, as song-metres; and it may be 
that Melic took their place chiefly because, being as a new 
art-form less bound by tradition, it was better able to 
supply this very want. And the desire for the fullest 
possible expression of this variety would emphasise the 
importance of the dance. Another thing which gave 
Melic an undoubted advantage, at any rate in solo per- 
formances—and Epic, Elegiac, and Iambic were by this 
time all monodic—was that the performer was his own 
accompanist. This it is that with us causes from time to 
time the vogue of a new stringed-instrument, the banjo 
in the last generation, the ukulele in this. 

The later writers of Elegiac and Iambic poetry, 
Hipponax, Phocylides, Xenophanes, Theognis, do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note, as a sign of the 
times, that Xenophanes was a philosopher. 


Turning now to the Lyrists, we find in the last 
quarter of the 7th Century the most popular poet 
of the Spartan Succession, ALCMAN, whose poems, 
with the possible exception of Terpander’s, alone 
appear to have survived into Alexandrian times. 
With Aleman—whose name is the Doric form of Alc- 
maeon—Spartan pride showed itself, as with Tyrtaeus, 
in the legend that made a foreigner into a native, and we 
find in antiquity a conflict based on the disagreement 
between the popular and literary traditions. It is not 
unlikely that there was Lydian blood in his veins. There 
appears to have been close intercourse between the 
kingdom of Croesus and the Greek islands, notably 
Lesbos, about this time, but whether Aleman came under 
the native Lesbian influence as well as that of its offshoot 
at Sparta is not clear. 

His chief work would seem to have been choral, 
and most of this composed for girl-choirs. Of the 
Wedding-Songs known to Leonidas of Tarentum no 
trace survives. The Partheneia or Maiden-Songs were 
closely akin to the Hymn in purpose, but there the 
resemblance ceased. 

The largest fragment is that of a poem which perhaps 
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contained fourteen or sixteen stanzas, of which we have 
eight. Of these the first three contain the end of the 
myth of Heracles’ revenge on the sons of Hippocoén, and 
the last five praise of the chorus and references to the 
occasion and the hoped-for victory in the competition. 
The phrase vedyides iphvas épdras éréBay is either an 
anticipation of this victory or, perhaps more likely, a 
reference to the object of the ritual, thanksgiving after 
war. ‘That peace in that sense particularly affected the 
Spartan maidens is clear from the Argument to Theocritus 
(p. 2 1. 7 Wendel).t_ The poem seems to have been sung 
and danced at dawn in procession to the temple of Orthia. 
The chorus apparently was composed of cousins, or at 
least members of the same tribe. What lies behind the 
comparison of the leader and vice-leader to horses and 
doves,—ritual, coterie-trick, or traditional type of meta- 
phor—we cannot tell; but it is worth noting that early 
ivories found in her precinct show Orthia surrounded by 
birds. Other fragments addressed to the Dioscuri, to 
Zeus Lycaeus, to Hera, to Artemis, to Aphrodite, may well 
come from Partheneia. 

From these fragments we should judge that these 
Maiden-Songs began with an address to the Muse and 
an invocation of the God to whom they were sung. 
Then came the myth; and then the personal part— 
praise or banter sometimes in the poet’s name and 
sometimes in the chorus’ own—with references to the 
competition, the prize, the judges, and so on.2?. In 
one delightful fragment, where Aleman complains 
that he is getting too old to dance with his maidens, 
the implication is that in his day, as in that of 
Archilochus before him, the poet was the e€apywv, 
the leader of the dance, in more than name. The 
Love-Songs, of which we have one very charming 


1 “the maidens being hidden away owing to the disturbance 
caused by the Persian War, certain country fellows entered the 
temple of Artemis and lauded the Goddess with their own songs’ 
2 fr. 2a, where the girls apparently address the poet, is said to 
have come at ‘the beginning of the 2nd Partheneion’; but the 
fragment would make a strange beginning, and it is unlikely 
that the pattern of a ritual ode of this period should have been 
80 elastic ;{ we should perhaps translate ‘ at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of the.Partheneia ’ 
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fragment, were seemingly monodic and _ secular, 
following the lead of Polymnastus. Some of these 
perhaps were recited rhythmically to a kind of lyre (cf. 
Hesych. xrepiauBos). Their occasion would be usually 
a monodic x@pos or serenade; some may have been 
sent as letters. Alceman’s Fifth Book was composed 
of Drinking-Songs, oxédta or ovpmotxa, probably 
developments of the ritual Libation-Songs some of 
which seem to have been ascribed to Terpander. 


His metres are most commonly Dactylic or Anapaestic, 
and Iambic or Trochaic, in both cases with the occasional 
use of Spondees, and in the latter with that of resolved 
feet. These elements are sometimes combined in the 
same line. We also find the Cretic (—~—), said to have 
been introduced at Sparta by Thaletas of Crete, and the 
Ionic (~~——), perhaps brought thither by Polymnastus 
of Colophon. The occurrence of the Paeon (~~~— or 
-—~-~~) in Aleman is doubtful. Aleman seems to have 
had a fondness for the Dactylic Tetrameter, which is 
indeed found in Archilochus, but only combined (in the 
same line) with other elements; and if we may trust the 
MSS there are seeming traces in his fragments of that 
closer combination of Dactyl and Trochee which is some- 
times, but incorrectly, called logaoedic,! whereas Archilo- 
chus keeps these two elements each to its line or part of 
the line. These details are given here because they show 
the gradual encroachment of the other metres on the 
traditional art-form, the Hexameter. 

According to Suidas’ authority Aleman was the first 
(if this is the right translation) to adopt the practice of 
not accompanying the Hexameter with music.* Another 
interesting point is the structure of Aleman’s strophes. 
The Archilochian stanza never exceeds two lines, of which 
the first is divisible by caesura and the second generally 
shorter than the first. The stanzas of Aleman, if we may 
trust the Alexandrian line-division of the lst Parthencion, 


1 the use of the term for any mixture of Dactyls and Trochees 
is amodern and now mostly discredited extension of its use by 
Hephaestion for Dactylics with.a Trochaic, or for Anapaestics 
with an L[ambic, close 2 ro py é€auérpois meAwdecv: an alter- 
native is ‘singing to lyre or flute songs whose metre was not 
Hexameter ’; one is tempted to excise »7, thus making it‘ to 
use Hexameters in Melic poetry’ 
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range from three lines to six—not fourteen, for the ancient 
belief that the Triad (strophe, antistrophe and epode) was 
the invention of Stesichorus is probably not quite correct. 
The threefold choric arrangement has its early Spartan 
analogue in the Song of the Three Ages, and a short strophe 
of four lines followed by an only shghtly longer epode of 
six, is more likely at this early period than a strophe of so 
many lines as fourteen. But it should be noted that, 
as in Anacreon and to a great extent too in Sappho and 
Alcaeus, each strophe consists of a repetition of homor- 
rhythmic units; it is probable also that, as with them, 
the same metrical system occurred in more than one of 
Aleman’s poems. It is interesting to note that the sense 
always ends with his triad, but not necessarily with his 
strophe. 


Aleman’s place as the first of the Nine Lyric Poets 

was doubtless primarily due to the preservation of his 
poems into Alexandrian times, and their preservation 
proves their popularity. The epitaph seen by 
Pausanias said with pride that his poems ‘ were not 
made the less sweet because he used the tongue of 
Sparta ’—which seems to indicate that his dialect 
was an innovation. 
His predecessors, mostly Lesbian, had perhaps run the 
Aeolic tendencies too strong, and the patriotic objectors 
(prototypes of the upholders of British music during the 
late war) welcomed a poet who would put a reasonable 
amount of Doric into these songs of Dorians. The epitaph 
is probably not contemporary; but it may have been put 
up at some time, perhaps during the Peloponnesian War, 
when Spartan pride in everything Spartan was at its 
height. The same pride would secure the repeated per- 
formance and consequent preservation of his poems, as 
made him a Spartan instead of a Lydian. 


His dialectic innovation, though not so remarkable 
as would appear at first sight,’ was doubtless a real 
advance, but his claim to greatness rested, as we have 
seen, on greater things. 


1 the late Laconian forms such as o for @ must be due to 
comparatively late editing; inscriptions show that these 
changes were not recognised in the spelling of the dialect till 
some generations after the time of Aleman 
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It is now time to step back to the early history of 
Greek CHorAL Metic. Among the various forms 
of this kind of poetry are some to which belong certain 
refrains, ijve madv to the Paean, & 8iOvpauBe to the 
Dithyramb, dpi tyévae to the Wedding-Song, afduwor 
to the Lament.} 


These refrains, called by the later Greeks éftjuya and 
in origin probably identical with the érwdés, whose name 
indeed is sometimes given them, are doubtless the oldest, 
and probably also the most truly ritual, parts of the 
song-element in the song-dances in which we find them. 
The lengthened vowel in two of them, like such forms as 
paxeovuevos in Homer, betokens metrical adjustment, 
perhaps of stress-elements to the conditions of a pitch- 
language. Without pressing the parallelism unduly, we 
may note here that some of the old Norse ballads of the 
Shetlands have come down to us with the body of the 
stanza in an English translation, but with the refrain— 
which is comparatively unimportant as mere entertain- 
ment—still untranslated. Some of the _ traditional 
English carols similarly have the refrain in Latin. It 
would seem then that the refrain resists change more 
obstinately than the rest of the song, and the apparently 
non-Hellenic character of the Greek refrains points to a 
language shift. It should be noted here that ime maidy 
recalls the Hexameter, and the Hexameter was closely 
connected with Apollo; while @ d:@tpauBe is lambic, and 
the Iambic was associated with Dionysus as well as 
Demeter.? The song itself was doubtless called after the 
refrain—raidy, 5:6dpauBos, etc.—and not vice versa. 

The Refrain in its earliest stage probably arose out 
of one or both of these elements: (1) the cult cry- 
and-movement—to use a term more applicable here 
than song-dance—of the crowd during the performance 
of a cult-act by one or a few of their number, an act 
in which most of them could share only vicariously, 
such as the slaying of an ox; (2) the ‘ occupational ’ 
cry-and-movement of a number of people doing the 

1 the war-cries éAcAed (or éAcAcAcd) and adada are formal cries 
which might have but apparently did not become refrains; 
€AcAev was also used in lamentation 2 it should be added that 
édcAed and adada, like the Embateria, are Anapaestic, and that 
Euripides uses Anapaests in a lament, Hec. 155 ff. 
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same thing, such as rowing or reaping. In all such 
‘occupations’ unity of movement is advantageous, 
in some, such as pulling on a rope, it is essential; and 
to secure this unity in an occupational song-dance— 
for that is what this cry-and-movement comes to be— 
we must have a leader. Out of such elements, the 
man who performed the sacrifice, the man who led 
the rowers or reapers, was probably evolved the 
eéapywv or leader-off, who developed by the division 
of functions so well known to anthropologists into : 

(1) The minstrel who played and sang and sometimes 
danced as well, while the chorus danced singing what they 
could, namely the refrain, which was always the same; 
and (2) the yopayds or dance-leader, of whom there would. 
seem to have been somietimes two, one to each half of the 
chorus. This occasional division of the chorus is probably 
due to several causes: (1) there was sometimes difference 
of age or sex—Olen’s Hymn to Hileithyia was sung by boys 
and danced by girls—; (2) the ancient dance being 
mimetic, the dancers must often have had to represent 
two parties, as in a fight or a dispute; (3) non-Hellenic 
parallels show that among primitive peoples mimetic 
fights are a way of commemorating the dead, and have 
developed elsewhere than in Greece into competitions 
athletic and other. 

This duality is probably reflected in some if not all 
of the following phenomena : 

(1) in the Amoebeic Element, question-and-answer 
or the lke, which has its derivatives in the sticho- 
mythia of Attic drama as well as in Bucolic poetry; (2) 
in the Triad—strophe and antistrophe followed by the 
epode deriving from the refrain, which was some- 
times itself called érmdds; (4) in the Competitive Element 
which persisted in Greek life and literature even into 
the days of prose, for instance in the Pythian daydyes 
at Delphi and the Dionysiac at Athens, and in the song- 
contests of Theocritus’ shepherds. It also comes, this 
duality, into the Elegy and the Epode or epodie stanza, 
which only differ from each other in the Elegiac stanza or 
couplet having a doubled refrain (half-pentameter) ; 


1 this is the meaning of Thucydides’ xrjua és aiel paddov Hp 
AYOVLTMG €s TO Tapaxpyma axovery, ‘not for competition but for record 
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for in both, the first metrical element or line is divisible 
into two parts by the caesura. 


If the Refrain, the ‘ Epode,’ originated as we have 
suggested, whence arose the other part of the stanza ? 


Apparently from the leader’s part. In the Dirge for 
Hector in the Iliad, the speeches of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen are as it were the leader’s parts, and the wails 
of the women which follow each of them the choric or 
refrain element; in the earlier half of the same ritual 
performance, the leader’s part is the lament of the minstrels, 
and the choric part again the wails of the women.! The 
dropping of the dancing chorus as it is dropped in Demo- 
docus’ xAéda avipay (but not in the. Lay of Ares and 
Aphrodite) gives us monodic poetry; and this pedigree 
would seem to indicate that all monodic Greek ‘ art- 
poetry,’ whether Epic, Elegiac, Iambic, or Melic, was in 
origin choral. But in some cases the ritual element 
resisted the tendency to make the performance a mere 
entertainment, and the dancing chorus, so far from 
being dropped, became more and more important, even- 
tually taking to itself the leader’s part (or the two leaders’ 
parts) as well as the refrain. 
This was the birth both of the Triadic arrangement, 
for instance of Attic drama, and of the Strophic 
arrangement, for instance of. some of Pindar’s 
Epinicia, the former a combination of the refrain 
or epode with two amoebeic leader’s parts, the latter 
a fusion of it with a single leader’s part. 
It is significant here that the refrain often extends in 
Attic tragedy into a little strophe of three or four lines, 
for instance ém) 5€ T@ redupévm KraA., Aesch. Hum. 321- 
346; and that the last line of the familiar Sapphic stanza 
was called the Adonian, being metrically identical in all 
probability with the refrain of the Adonis-Song. There 
is nothing to show, as is sometimes held, that the Strophic 
arrangement is older than the Triadic. 

The choral cult song-dance, then, which emerges 
into the art-sphere in the latter half of the 7th Century, 
had an immemorial past behind it. 


1 whether or no this passage is a late addition, it is sufficiently 
ancient evidence for our purpose 
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It is to be observed in various stages of development in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns. The pro- 
cessional song-dance of the Muses to Olympus in I. 68 
of the T'heogony (c. 750 B.c.) was clearly conceived by 
a man familar with the Processional Hymn. At l. 
515 of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (c. 650 B.c.) 
the Paean is processional, led by Apollo ¢épyiyy ev 
xelpecow exwy eparoy KibapiCwy | karca Kal tyr BiBas, where 
the last phrase suggests the song-dance. At 1. 157 of the 
much older Hymn to the Delian Apollo (8th Century) 
Delian maidens sing what is apparently the standing 
Hymn, like that of classical times, to Apollo and Artemis; 
but we should note that it is there still followed by the 
‘renowns of men.’ Except perhaps for this feature, this 
song is essentially a Partheneion. The Wedding Song- 
dance and the Linus-Dirge song-dance in Homer have been 
mentioned above. Inthe Shield of Heracles (7th Century) ! 
we have the bridal procession, with a chorus of youths 
singing to the pipe, and another of maidens dancing to the 
lyre; and the xaos or revel of young men ‘ some frolick- 
ing with dance and song, and others laughing in time with 
the fluteplayer as they went along.’ 


From the earliest form of the Hymn developed in all 
probability, as we have seen, the Epic Lay, the Hymn 
proper, and, as we shall see later, the Nome. Greek 
Choral Melic seems to have been derived from a later 
‘return,’ so to speak, to the ‘non-art’ forms, ritual 
and once-ritual forms which had long existed side by 
side with the art-forms, but which hitherto had not 
been drawn upon by professional poet-musicians. 
In the 8th and 7th Centuries these ‘non-art’ forms, 
folk-forms, made a number of contributions to the 
art-sphere, where the two-time Hexameter had so_ 
long reigned supreme. 

These were: (1) new metres and rhythms, for instance 
the three-time Iambic, Molossus, Ionic, the five-time 
Paeon and Cretic,? the Elegiac couplet; (2) new subjects 
or topics, for instance, lamentation, banter and invective, 


1 1, 270 2 sometimes, by the lengthening of the first long 
syllable, the Cretic was adapted to what we call 6/8 time (or 
a double bar of 3); this adaptation is parallel to that of the 
ordinarily two-time Dactyl to predominantly Trochaic metres, 
which were usually three-time or rather six-time ‘ 
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exhortation with its offshoot ‘ moralising,’ that is general 
reflexion on men and things (these new topics and their 
traditional metrical associations led the way to the 
personal poem of which we find examples even in Archilo- 
chus, and to the personal element in the Choral Melic such 
as Aleman’s Partheneion); (3) the resuscitation, as an 
art-form, of the song-dance. 


Apart from the evidence of Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Homeric Hymns, there is much to show that ritual 
song-dance had long existed in Greece. 


The Megarians used to send a chorus of fifty youths 
and maidens to Corinth whenever one of the Bacchiad 
family died. This was not only the family of Archias 
founder of Syracuse (740 B.c.) but one of the Spartan royal 
families, and_therefore very ancient. Singers and dancers 
are figured on a ‘Dipylon’ bowl. This Dipylon pottery, 
' found at Athens, belongs to the 9th or 8th Century. We 
may compare too the Klean women’s Hymn to Dionysus, 
and with it a passage of Pausanias (5. 16. 6) about the 
Heraean women’s games or competitions: ‘ The Sixteen 
Women (chosen two from each tribe) also get up two 
choruses, one called the chorus of Physcoa, the other the 
chorus of Hippodameia. This Physcoa, they say, was a 
native of the Vale of Elis who bore Dionysus a son 
Narcaeus, and she and her son were the first to worship 
Dionysus.’ These were no doubt choruses of women. 
Herodotus speaks of ancient invective choral song-dances 
of women at Aegina. There are also the Attic rpvy@doi or 
vintage-singers, from which came Attic comedy, and the 
tpayikol xopot held in honour of Adrastus at Sicyon. 
Ritual song-dance, then, was very ancient; yet 
apart from prehistoric figures such as Olen, we do not 
hear of it in connexion with what we may call pro- 
fessional poets till Eumelus, and after him there is 
a gap of a century. Nor do we find it, in its ‘ pre- 
art’ stage, connected with any particular God. 
When, however, it emerges as an art-form in the 8th 
and 7th Centuries, we find it associated with Apollo. 
This is natural enough; for the only professional poetry 
up to that time had been connected with the worship of 
Apollo and the Muses, and the only known periodic 
competition of poets which we can call prehistoric is the 
contest which Pausanias tells us was founded at Delphi in 
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the days of Chrysothemis and Philammon. For the 
chorus in the ancient ritual of Apollo we have clear 
evidence in the Paean in Homer, in Olen’s Hymn to 
Euleithyia, in the local Delian partheneia mentioned in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and in the xopoi 
sent to Delos as mentioned by Thucydides and the rpocdd:0y 
of Eumelus for the Messenians. 

The chorus had. probably been connected with the 
Pan-Dorian Apollo-festival of the Carneia in all 
Dorian communities from time immemorial, but had 
degenerated at Sparta into mere folk-ritual till the 
second revival of music, that by Thaletas in the 7th 
Century. If Terpander’s earlier revival dealt with 
Choral Melic, we do not know of it. We find Thaletas 
credited, as we have seen, with the introduction of the 
Cretic and Paeonic rhythms and with the composition 
of song-dances for the choruses of the Three Ages at 
the Gymnopaediae. Tyrtaeus wrote for the same 
choruses, and also, as has been said above, composed 
Elegies for the flute. This brings us down to Aleman, 
with whom we have fully dealt already. 


The Aeolian tradition deriving from Terpander, 
which supplied Sparta with a long line of poets 
mostly Lesbian, produced before the end of this 
wonderful 7th Century the two great Lesbian lyrists 
SAPPHO and Atcarnus. Among Alcaeus’ ten Books 
probably only one was choral, the Hymns; among 
Sappho’s nine ! we find one comprising H'pithalamies, 
and the contents of the others seem to have been 
mainly monodic. 

Besides this new predominance of solo-song, we find 
new rhythms, some of which are familiar to us because 
they were adopted and adapted by Horace. Besides 
these distinctively Aeolic metres both poets used the 
Hexameter—but showing peculiarities which may well be 
pre-Homeric—,? and Sappho’s eighth Book contained 


1 for the question whether there were two differently arranged 
editions in Roman times see vol. i, p. 218 n. 2, xéAopar begins 
one line of Alcaeus, and another ends with péos és 6éAaccav ixave, 
while Sappho used the Spondaic beginning so frequently as to 
give her name to that type of line 
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Tambics, probably including Trochaics; but whether these 
were plain trimeters and tetrameters or combinations such 
as we find in Archilochus, we do not know. 

One of the cutstanding features of the new Aeolic verse 
is the entire absence of resolution and of groups of three 
short syllables. It can hardly therefore derive from the 
same source as the Paeon (~~~—), which was Cretan, nor 
as the Choree or Tribrach (~~~) which was Phrygian. 
Another peculiarity is the Ce ty (—~-—). The ‘true’ 
Choriamb, composed as it were ! of a Dactyl plus an extra- 
long syllable, occurs only in Asclepiad metres. It is 
equivalent to two bars, or one-and-two-thirds bars, of 
three-time.” In Glyconics and kindred metres the 
presence of the Choriamb is merely a question of syllable- 
division; it may be there, but it is not necessary to 
postulate it. The Ionic rhythms involving the feet ~-—— 
and ——v~~, as their name suggests, are something quite 
different. The Ionic, like the Molossus (——-—), is equivalent 
to one bar of three-time. ‘This, and perhaps the Glyconic, 
occur in Aleman. These metres may therefore have 
come earlier than the others into Lesbian art-poetry. 
Whatever their ultimate source, the Ionic certainly, in 
view of its name, and the Glyconic probably, because of 
its so frequent use by Anacreon, came through Ionian 
channels. The ‘ Sapphic’ stanza with its ‘ epode’ called 
Adonian, which occurs in the refrain of the Hlean Hymn 
to Dionysus, in the cry @ tre Baxxa: in Euripides, and 
in one form of the refrain of the Paean, & te maidy, and 
the Asclepiads, used by Sappho in a choral song involving 
question and answer between a girl-choir and Cytherea, 
point to connexion certainly with folk-hymns, perhaps 
with a traditional Adonis-Song. The Glyconie (of which 
Aleman’s 130. 5 is an uncertain example, as it follows two 
iambic dimeters), in view of Catullus’ Epithalamium in 
the Glyconic-Pherecratic stanza, certain similar hymeneal 
fragments of Sappho and Euripides (Z'road. 323 ff.), and 
the rhythm of the Wedding refrain, 4 buhy sudvae, may 
perhaps be derived from an even more ancient Marriage- 
song. The worship of Adonis, mentioned first by Hesiod, 
seems to have come from Semitic sources through Cyprus. 
Some of these new-Lesbian metres, for instance the 


1 the Greeks probably felt it more as an iambus plus a trochee 
2 ef. Anacr. 97. 2, 5; or more accurately one bar or 5/6ths of 
a bar of 6/8 time 
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‘Sapphic’ and ‘ Alcaic,’ to judge by their remaining so 
long without imitation, were perhaps peculiarly suited to 
the Aeolic accentuation; for the dialect-accent must have 
emphasised the particular character of an Aeolian or Dorian 
song even more than the ‘mode’ in which it was sung.* 

Another peculiarity of Aeolic verse is that its arrange- 
ment is always strophic, never triadic, even in choral 
poetry. Even poems consisting entirely of similar lines, 
the prototypes of such odes as Horace’s Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, were considered in Alexandrian times to be 
made up of two-line strophes. This would hardly have 
been an invention of the Alexandrian editors. The 
Triadic arrangement, which, it should be remembered, 
involved by custom the construction of a different 
metrical system for every poem, is to be recognised, as 
we have seen, in Aleman’s Partheneion, but in the home 
of the Lesbian tradition, as far as our scanty evidence 
goes, it never appears. It was probably a Dorian feature. 
Compare the Song of the Three Ages. We may remark 
here that, although these Lesbian poems were written in 
strophes like a modern church-hymn, the music, that is 
to say the notes as apart from the rhythm, must have 
changed completely from strophe to strophe. The repeti- 
tion was metrical not tonal. The same is probably true 
of all Greek lyric. If it had been otherwise, the over- 
lapping of the sense from strophe to strophe and even— 


1 these modes (dpuoviar, tunings of the lyre) were a series of 
limited ‘scales’ of 7 (or 8) notes differing from one another 
mainly, but probably not entirely, in relative pitch; each of the 
series began one note higher than its predecessor; each could 
be either in the ‘chromatic’ or the ‘ diatonic’ scale, according 
to the position of the semitones; they had various emotional 
associations, much as we roughly associate grief with the ‘minor’ 
and joy with the ‘major’; they were named after their origin 
(to arrange them from ‘low’ to ‘ high’) Lydian, Phrygian, Dorian, 
Aeolian, Ionian, but this nomenclature eventually underwent 
considerable change, e.g. the Aeolian became the Hypodorian, 
and the Mixolydian (said to have been invented by Sappho) was 
added below the Lydian; the Dorian and Aeolian were tradition- 
ally proper to Choral and Monodie lyric respectively, the 
Phrygian to flute-music and the Dithyramb, the Lydian to 
laments, the Ionian to love and pleasure; anyone who has an 
‘absolute’ sense of pitch, and has played an elaborate piece of 
music he knows well on a piano tuned a tone or a tone-and-a- 
half lower than his own, will realise the possibility of this 
difference of emotional association 
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as in Pindar—from triad to triad, would hardly have been 
possible. Moreover Greek music took account of the 
pitch-accent, at any rate, it would seem, till the mid- 
5th Century,’ and this was ignored in Greek metre till 
stress began to resume its sway in the language. The 
dance, on the other hand, where dance there was, could 
remain essentially the same throughout, though there 
could be, and doubtless was, much variety of action 
without any change of the actual steps. 

Other notable features of Lesbian poetry are the 
frequency of alternatives such as déppavos and Jpavos, 
which, however they should be spelt, may be reckoned 
historically correct—both standing for tpFavos; and the 
lengthening of certain consonants for metrical purposes, 
for instance éyvydpwe. Both these features have their 
parallels in Homer, where dialectical considerations point 
to their belonging to the Aeolic element. The metrical 
lengthenings, at any rate, are in all probability survivals 
of an early stage of Greek or pre-Greek poetry when the 
rules of quantity had not worked themselves out, but 
words were simply grouped roughly in rhythms. The 
initial ‘freedoms’ ~ ~ or ~, found in certain Aeolic lines 
and also in Vedic poetry, may well be equally archaic. 
As in ordinary speech, rhythmic fixity doubtless began in 
Greek poetry and its forbears at the end of the unit. 
This rough grouping into rhythms is most easily con- 
ceived of as taking place at a stage in the growth of the 
language when stress was the predominant form of © 
accentuation, when the rhythms were stress-rhythms as 
in the lyre (and piano), not length-rhythms as in the 
flute (and organ). And the fact that there were two 
quintuple or five-time feet called Paeon, ————— and 
~-~— (or —~~v~), the first of which is conceivably that 
of the earliest form of the refrain of the Paean, inraawy, 
can better be accounted for by supposing them twin 
descendants of a foot of five beats than of five lengths.? 


1 compare Dion. Hal. Comp. 11 on a ‘chorus’ of Euripides 
with the Delphian ‘Hymns’ to Apollo; this disregard of the 
pitch-accent was clearly one of E.’s innovations (cf. Ar. Frogs 
1313 ff.) which was not followed by the conservatives; it 
would tend to make it less easy for the audience to follow the 
words, and doubtless contributed to the resuscitation of the 
monodic, and therefore more easily intelligible, Lyre-Sung 
Nome (see p. 673) 2 ef. Aristox. ap. Ox, Pap. 9 col. 4, where 
the possibility of a Paeon of five shorts is suggested 
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If this is right, the absence of resolved feet from Lesbian 
verse seems natural enough. The unit was traditionally 
the syllable, not the short syllable, and consequently it 
would not occur to anyone to substitute two shorts for 
one long. That would come in later as the stress-tradition 
faded away and the increasing use of the flute, with its 
‘sustained’ rather than ‘ percussive’ sound, supported. 
that growing reliance on variation of length rather than 
of loudness which was natural to the art-rhythms of a 
pitch-language.t Last, but not least, Lesbian poetry 
speaks its own language. Tyrtaeus mixes, though indeed 
rarely, with the traditional Ionic of the Elegy the Doric 
of his audience; Aleman allows the Aeolic which we may 
_take it was traditional in the Sparto-Lesbian Succession 
to colour the Doric which he was praised for substituting 
for it; Sappho and Alcaeus throw off the foreign yoke 
and write as they spoke.’ 

Here then we have clear evidence of the incorpora- 
tion into Greek poetry of a fresh tradition, which 
eventually combined with those of Thaletas and 
Polymnastus and produced the great lyrics of Pindar 
and Aeschylus. Some of its elements may well be 
due to Lydian influence, old and new. ‘Terpander 
introduced the pectis from Lydia; Sappho was the 
first to use the Mixolydian ‘mode.’ Others were 
native, we may suppose, to Lesbos. The avoidance 
of three concurrent short syllables is, as we have 
seen, essentially Greek.* In any case it was doubtless 
derived, most of it, from the ‘ folk,’ among whom, 
always open indeed to foreign influence, an influence 
which in the days of slavery was felt in every house- 
hold but the very humblest,* it had nevertheless 


1 the flute and the tribrach were supposed to be Phrygian 
2 this of course does not mean that they eschewed all poetic 
locutions; they wrote in the spoken dialect, but what they 
wrote was poetry 3 or pre-Greek ; Vedic ‘tends to eliminate 
even groups of two shorts’ (Meillet, Orig. Indoeurop. des Meétres 
Grecs, p. 45) 4 Plutarch’s story of the Helot prisoners of the 
Thebans (see p. 611), and the story of the ill-treatment of the 
free-horn female captive from Olynthus in Demosthenes F’.D. 402, 
imply that it was the custom to make your prisoners-of-war sing 
to you; cf. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse; slaves were often 
prisoners-of-war 
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preserved features both of the songs the early Greek 
colonists had brought with them to Lesbos, and of 
those they had found there when they came. 

The causes of this incorporation, whether it was 
made by Sappho and Alcaeus or, what is more likely, 
their immediate but unknown ! predecessors, are to be 
looked for in changing circumstances and a changing 
outlook. For one thing, the introduction of coinage 
had but recently given its great stimulus to commerce, 
and the accumulation of wealth had begun to give 
men freer command of the labour of their fellows. 
This showed itself not only in the multiplication of 
‘tyrannies ’ throughout Greece, but in the conflicts 
between nobles and commons, as for instance at 
Mytilene. Sappho, who was banished by the demo- 
cratic dictator Pittacus, was of high birth, and her 
husband a very rich man who came from Andros : 
her brother accumulated enough wealth as a trader 
in wine to buy the notorious courtesan Doricha ‘ at 
a high price.’ It is natural in such circumstances— 
in Greece—that poets should get more to do. We 
may believe that ritual song-dance, particularly if, 
as it often was, it was competitive, gave opportunity 
for the display of wealth. Wealth made the indi- 
vidual, with his greater command of others’ hands, 
a greater person than his neighbours, a more im- 
portant wheel in the machine of state. This feeling 
of importance would seem to have expressed. itself in 
art-patronage, and fostered a demand for poetic 
praise of men as well as of Gods. 

The first portrait statue—of a victorious Spartan 
athlete at Olympia—appears in 628, the first En- 
comium among the fragments of Alcaeus. These 
Eulogies were doubtless a development of an old 
feasting-custom not unconnected with the Homeric 
‘renowns of men’ on the one hand and the ritual 
Libation-Song on the other. The Love-Song, found, 
as we have seen, already in Aleman, was a specialised 
development, we may take it, of the same originals ; 


1 possibly Arion was one 
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its sister the Epinicion or Song of Congratulation 
for victory in the Games is found—but as a ‘ Hymn’ 
to Heracles celebrating the poet’s own success—as 
early as Archilochus. To the same family doubtless 
belongs the Scolion or Drinking-Song, whose origin, 
as we have seen, was ascribed to Terpander.! This 
too is found in Aleman as wellasin Alcaeus. Alcaeus’ 
Stasiotica, Political Songs, were probably separated 
from his Drinking-Songs by the Alexandrian editors 
merely because of their subject. We have an iambic 
tetrameter in Alcaeus, and, as we saw just now, 
Sappho’s eighth Book was called The Jambics. 
Whether or not the traditional metre of invective 
was commonly used by both, the lampooning spirit is 
in some of the Stasiotica of Alcaeus and in Sappho’s 
lines Z'o a Woman of No Education. 

During the 7th Century the whole Greek view of 
life had become more individualistic, more self- 
conscious, more analytic.” Poets now sang more 
about their own feelings, and addressed themselves 
to the emotions of individuals as well as to those of 
collective audiences. The sphere of art-activities 
was enlarged to include private life. The old customs 
of the feast became the proper subject of high art, 
and high art took over with the customs the folk- 
metres which belonged to them. This is doubtless 
why these new metrical forms emerged in Lesbian 
poetry, and why too, though new to the world of 
art, they are so remarkably archaic in colouring. 
But this was not all. Archilochus is said to have 
invented the custom of ‘ reciting some of the Iambics 
to music and singing others.’ Thus begins the 
divorce of poetry from song. And when poetry has 
once become possible apart from music, it has taken 
the first step towards becoming a thing written rather 
than a thing spoken. The written epitaph is to the 


1 these types are discussed pp. 653 ff. 2 cf. the 
development of the use of the Indicative Mood (that of the 
Objective realm) for unfulfilled wishes, between Homer and 
Tragedy; this shows a power of analysis to which the Latins 
did not attain 
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lament, the written love-poem to the serenade, as the 
written message is to direct speech. 

Even in Archilochus there are fragments which might 
come from letters; Alcaeus writes from exile to his friend 
Melanippus; Sappho’s so-called Hymn to Aphrodite may 
be best interpreted as a love-letter; her scolding Ode to 
the Neretds could hardly have been sung to Charaxus 
with lyre-accompaniment; we may well believe that 
Horace, in imitating the style and matter of the Lesbian 
poetry, imitated also its occasions, and some of his Odes 
are unmistakably letters, for instance I. 20, an answer to 
Maecenas’ request for an invitation to the Sabine farm. 
Moreover in a new fragment of Sappho there is some trace 
of the poem of reflexion, in which the audience, as it were, 
is the writer himself. 

These uses of poetry indicate again an increase of 
individualism and self-consciousness. 

Among the remains of Alcaeus, besides the songs 
mentioned above, we find Hymns and War-Songs. 
All his forms, except the Hymns, were probably 
developments of the songs sung either at feasts or 
after the company had broken up and lovers sought 
their mistresses. Many were doubtless sung at table, 
some outside the loved one’s door,—and some, as 
we have seen, were sent as letters. These occasions, 
we may take it, were not confined to men. Women 
were not kept in the background in Lesbos, or Sappho 
would not have had sufficient political influence to 
deserve banishment. Indeed the evidence goes to 
show that the seclusion of high-born women in 
Greece was Ionian rather than Dorian or Aeolian. 
Even at Athens, to judge by certain of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, it was probably not so complete as is 
generally believed. 

This is not the place to attempt an estimate of the 
influence exercised by these two Lesbians, direct or 
through their imitators, on the culture of the western 
world. We know what Dionysius thought of Alcaeus, 
what Plato thought of Sappho. To many moderns, 
Sappho, like Plato himself, is one of those great of 
the earth to whom one returns again and again to 
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find them ever greater. For all the answers to the 
question, ‘‘ Why are these two poets—and Sappho, of 
course, in particular—so attractive to us?”’ we may 
indeed go far, but some of them are near and plain. 
First, of these more than of any ancient singer it is 
true to say that we find ourselves dealing with poets 
rather than poems, with persons rather than books. 
The curve of individualism reaches its peak in the 
self-revelation of Sappho. Secondly, and here again 
Sappho outshines her contemporary, they are masters, 
even among the Greeks, of the art of putting a thing 
briefly without making it bald, gracefully without 
making it untrue, simply without making it un- 
dignified. Thirdly, theirs is almost entirely free of 
the mannerisms of phrase which cause most other 
early Greek poetry, beautiful as it often is, to smack 
of the sophistication that comes of a long tradition. 
Fourthly and lastly, great as Greek Choral poetry 
could be, it was in its essence tribal, and that means 
bound up with national customs and habits of 
thought which to us are mere matter of history; the 
Lesbian Monodies, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the unchanging elements of man’s individual 
life,—hbirth, feasting, friendship, love, war, ambition, 
exile, rest after strife, sleep, death. Good poems on 
such themes, in whatever language they may be 
written, to whatever time they may belong, ask of 
us no effort of the imagination ; they go straight home. 


in the first quarter of the 6th Century, when 
Aleaeus and Sappho were still singing in Lesbos, and 
Aleman still perhaps training girl-choruses at Sparta, 
there was a stir, as has been already said, among the 
fluteplayers, which caused the inclusion in the 
Pythian contests of Flute-sung Elegy and Flute- 
playing pure and simple. Of these two ‘events’ 
only the latter survived the first meeting, but else- 
where the flute continued to be the instrument 
proper to Elegy, and Sacapas of Argos was famous 
for both types of Nome, the Flute-sung, adAwécc7, 
and the Flute-played, adAnm«}, Of the former we 
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have mention of a Taking of Troy, and of the latter 
we hear of the Pythian Nome, a musical representa- 
tion, in five ‘movements,’ of the fight between 
Apollo and the Serpent. Sacadas is mentioned with 
Thaletas as an innovator in rhythm. Another 
recorded name of this period, XANTHUS, is famous as 
that of the earliest known composer of an Oresteia, 
probably a Lyre-Sung Nome. 

The life of StestcHorus of Locri, called of Himera 
(if that be the solution of the puzzle of his identity), 
who was reckoned of the Nine Great Lyric Poets, 
would seem to lie between 630 and 550. He drew 
for themes upon his predecessor Xanthus, and _ his 
Lyre-Sung Nomes, if these they were, owed some- 
thing to (the younger ?) Olympus. 

He is connected in various passages of ancient authors 
not only with Himera and Locri (or Mataurus) but with 
Acragas and with the Arcadian town of Pallantium, 
whence he is said to have been banished to Catana in 
Sicily, the place of his burial. He seemingly did not 
belong to the half-Lesbian school of Sparta, and though 
he was contemporary with Sappho and Alcaeus, shows 
no trace of what we may call the new-Lesbian tradition, 
His poems, arranged at Alexandria in twenty-six 
Books, ran some of them to more than one, though 
we hear of no generic titles but Hymns, Paeans and 
Love-Songs. He calls his Helen a Proem or Prelude, 
and his Calycé, which became a folk-song among the 
women of Greece, can hardly perhaps have been 
choral. The longer poems, as we shall see, were 
probably Lyre-Sung Nomes, divided perhaps into long 
episodes.! Such Monodies, as they seem to have 
been, would have the advantage over Choral poetry, 
as Timotheus saw many years after, in being more 
easily heard as words, and therefore more suitable 

1 the omission of his name by Proclus on the Nome is not 
conclusive against this view; he also omits Corinna; moreover 
the Nome and the Prelude were often confused (see below, 
p. 674); that they were Dithyrambs is hardly possible at this 
early stage of the Dithyramb’s development; but some of 
them may have been Hymns, since Clement calls Stesichorus 
the inventor of the Hymn 
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as mere entertainment. The nature of the Nome 
will be discussed later. Meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from his ‘invention ’ of the Triad, Stesi- 
chorus’ fame seems to have rested on his power as 
a narrator. ‘ Longinus,’ Quintilian, Antipater of 
Sidon, all compare him to Homer. Simonides speaks 
of the two in the same breath. The age of the 
tyrants was soon to see a repetition of that char- 
acteristic of the age of the kings, the court-poet. 
The mantle of the singer of the old Epic Lay had 
already fallen on the singer of the new Lyric Tale. 
But as yet, like the Lesbian Succession at Sparta, 
the poet was patronised by the state. We may 
compare Stesichorus’ advice to the Agrigentines to 
beware of Phalaris, and his remark to the Locrians 
that they must not prove wanton, or the crickets 
would chirp from the ground. The style here is 
reminiscent of the Delphic oracle. Stesichorus is 
still the medicine-man, the Hebrew prophet, the 
spiritual power rather in the state than of it. 

The subjects of his poetry include, besides the 
myths of the Epos, certain love-tales—gathered pre- 
sumably from the lips of the people—which are of 
great interest because they furnished models to the 
Alexandrian poets. Stesichorus’ Daphnis was the 
forerunner of Theocritus’ Song of Thyrsis, and may 
well be an ancestor, through the Greek Novel, of 
modern Romance. 

The metres of his few extant fragments show some 
combination of Dactylic with Trochaic, especially in the 
‘epitritic ’ close (—~——), but the two-time Dactylic greatly 
predominates. Only in the Rhadina, which Strabo 
thought to be wrongly ascribed to him, do we find any 
possible trace of new-Lesbian influence. 

To Stesichorus is perhaps due the beginning of the 
structural expansion, both metrical and syntactical, 
which we see on comparing an ode of Pindar with an 
ode of Alcaeus. Whether we should accept the ancient 
belief that he invented the Triad, is doubtful. His name, 


1 instead of from the trees, which would be destroyed by 
an external foe 
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which is a nickname, indeed proves that he made some 
great advance in Choral Melic, and Suidas’ authority 
declares that all his poetry was ‘ epodic.’ Yet the very 
length of some of his poems points to Monody, and it 
seems well-nigh impossible, particularly in view of the 
new fragments of Ibycus, to regard the arrangement of 
Aleman’s Partheneion as anything but triadic. The 
problem of priority of invention often remains unsolved 
to-day, with all the relevant documents available. In 
this case the internal evidence is almost none, and the 
external slight and indirect or else of questionable 
authority. 

But there is no doubt that this Dorian who inspired 
Euripides the tragic poet and Polygnotus the painter, 
who was parodied by Aristophanes and sung at 
Athenian banquets, and whose choral achievements 
became the proverbial test of a Greek’s claim to have 
- been educated, was a very great man. 

The next great name comes a generation later. 
Ipycus is for many reasons an interesting figure. 
This Dorian poet, who in so many ways resembles 
Stesichorus, and whose works were sometimes con- 
fused with his, refused to become tyrant of his 
native city, the half-Doric, half-Ionic Rhegium, and 
not only withdrew to the Ionian court of Aiaces at 
Samos but, as we now know,- dedicated his poems 
(or a Book of his poems) to his son and successor 
Polycrates. This shows very clearly the power to 
which a poet could still attain by virtue of what 
we may call the medicine-man tradition. It was 
used either to thwart the power of the commercial 
tyrant, or, as Alcaeus used it, to rally the aristocrats 
against the rising middle-class. And it is charac- 
teristic of the age that the same man who was offered 
the supreme power in his birthplace, is the first 
recorded instance, after the Heroic Age, of a court- 
poet. 

Ibycus’ metres bear a close resemblance to those of 
Stesichorus. They are mainly combinations of Dactyl 
and Trochee with the Dactyl predominating. The struc- 
ture of his poems, some of which we now know to have 
been triadic, shows no advance on Aleman. But we see 
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for the first time a certain sign of the spread of the new- 
Lesbian influence, the Choriamb. The same influence is 
probably to be traced in the personal note that sounds 
in the beautiful fragments of the Love-Poems which 
made his chief claim to immortality. It is clear that in 
losing Ibycus we have lost much, perhaps even a ‘ male 
Sappho.’ Whether these Love-Poems were Monodies we 
do not know. Some of them certainly contained myths. 
But human nature as well as the Aeolian connexion makes 
it unlikely that they were all Choral. If the authorship 
of Stesichorus’ Iuneral Games of Pelias was sometimes 
attributed to him, it would seem probable that Ibycus 
wrote similar narrative poems, some of which may have 
been Monodic. The triadic arrangement of the poem 
dedicated (or dedicatory) to Polycrates would seem to 
imply that it was performed by a chorus as an Encomium 
or Eulogy, a development of the xéuos of which we have 
already had examples—but Monodic examples—in Alcaeus. 
Some of the Love-Songs were probably of the same type. 
We hear of no Hymns or Paeans, though we have one 
mention of a Dithyramb. Of this we shall speak later. 
The dedication to Polycrates is to be noted as a 
personal ending to a Choral and impersonal song. 
It marks the growing tendency to employ art-choral 
to honour an individual, a tendency which appears 
later in the Eulogies and Epinicia of Simonides and 
Pindar. 


The new-Lesbian influence is very clearly marked 
in the fragments of a poet who sang at the same 
court. The long life of the Ionian ANACREON, 
beginning before the middle of the 6th Century, 
continued well into the 5th. 

He probably died at Athens about 488. Aeschylus’ first 
tragedy was staged in 499. Anacreon’s life seems to have 
been spent at his birthplace Teos, at Abdera. whither 
he went with his countrymen when they emigrated to 
Thrace rather than submit to the Persians, at the court 
of Polycrates at Samos, at Athens at the court of the 
Peisistratids, at the house of the Thessalian noble 
Kehecratidas, and again at Athens under the democracy. 


Antiquity seems to have possessed his works in 
five Books, the first three probably comprising his 
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Lyric poetry, the fourth his Iambic, and the fifth his 
Hlegiac. Among his Elegies were Drinking-Songs, 
Epitaphs and other Inscriptions, and perhaps in- 
vective. 

The use of metre for inscriptions was a survival of the 
very early days when all ‘ literature,’ all that is that was 
composed for record or repetition, tended to be metrical, 
partly through long association with the dance, and 
partly because verse—which is not at that stage dis- 
tinguishable from song—aids the memory. That the 
early Greek inscriptions were first in Hexameters } and 
then in the Elegiac metre,” points to the early separation— 
in this order—of Epos and Elegy from music. These 
were now the natural speech-metres. 

One of Anacreon’s Inscriptions appears to have 
been written for the grave of a fellow-countryman 
who fell in the battle which broke the resistance of 
the natives of Abdera; another is the dedication of 
a votive effigy for the victory of the horse of Phei- 
dolas of Corinth at Olympia. The subjects of the 
fambics seem to have been various, but all personal, 
and many of them, as would be expected, satirical. 
The most famous of these is the charming little 
piece, composed perhaps at Abdera, to the Thracian 
coquette. This must have been either sent as a 
letter, or sung—or recited—at a drinking-bout, 
perhaps both. 

The metres of this Book owe much to the tradition of 
Archilochus, but also, like those of Ibycus, betray the new- 
Lesbian strain by the use of Choriambs. It is to be 
noted that the only two extant poems of any length are 
divisible into strophes of two and three lines respectively. 
The Melic poetry included Hymns, Love-Songs—one at 
least in the form of a Hymn—, Partheneia, and (what adds 
the last and most lasting touch to the traditional picture 
of this lover of lads, lasses, wine, and music) songs of 
regret for past youth. The Choral poems, of which we 
have the little Hymn dedicating a temple or statue of 
Artemis at the Ionian Magnesia, and a new and doubtfully 
restored fragment from the Maiden-Songs, show no ad- 


1 e.g. those on the Chest of Cypselus, Paus. 5. 18 2 we 
have three ascribed to Archilochus, and three to Sappho 
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vance in elaboration on those of Ibycus. The metre, how- 
ever, instead of being mainly Dactylic, is Glyconic, Chori- 
ambic, and Ionic, all new-Lesbian characteristics; and the 
poems appear to be arranged sometimes in homorrhythmic 
strophes of uneven length. The entire absence of the 
Triad may be an accident. 

The fragments of the Melic songs of love and 
wine, in which Anacreon’s self-revelation comes 
second only to Sappho’s, but which, to judge by 
Horace’s words in the Ode Velox amoenum, included 
narrative poems, have less fire and more sweetness 
than those of Ibycus. Though the serious note is 
not always absent from them, they seem to betoken 
a man who often played with love rather than loved, 
and, as we should expect in such a man, invective 
has here spread beyond its traditional spheres both 
of metre and occasion. Among them, for the first 
time, we find the Anacreontic or Half-Ilambic metre, 
really a type of Ionic, which enjoyed so great a vogue 
with the late imitators on whom rests Anacreon’s 
modern reputation. Of his fame in 5th-Century 
Athens there can be no question : 

‘On the Athenian Acropolis’ says Pausanias (i. 25) ‘are 
statues of Pericles son of Xanthippus and of his father 
also who fought the Persians at Mycalé. Near Xanthippus 
stands Anacreon of Teos, the first poet excepting Sappho 
of Lesbos to make his chief theme love. The statue 
represents him as one singing in his cups.’ 


The latter half of the 6th Century brought the 
beginnings of a change which proved of capital 
importance in the history of the world, the rise of 
Athens as the intellectual centre of Greece. Peisis- 
tratus or his sons collected the first recorded library, 
saw to the editing of Homer and Hesiod, and regulated 
the performance of the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
Festival; Hipparchus brought Anacreon to Athens 
and made Simonides, as we shall see, a court-poet; 
the young Pindar was sent to Athens to learn his 
art; within a generation of the death of Anacreon 
Athens had become the home of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Among the foreigners befriended by 
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Hipparchus was Lasus of Hermioné in Argolis, 
Melic poet, teacher of the lyre, and musical theorist.? 
He seems indeed to have been the first writer on the 
theory of music, to have improved the lyre by giving it a 
more extensive and more finely divided scale, and to have 
given new life to the Dithyramb—whose history is reserved 
for a later page—both by enlarging its metrical and tonal 
scope, and by making its performance competitive. 

He clearly had much to do, after the fall of the 
Peisistratids, with the extension or institution of the 
intertribal contests in music and poetry by which 
Cleisthenes sought to establish his constitution in 
the affections of the people. 

Though his Choral poetry seems to have survived into 
the Alexandrian age, we have only the first three lines of 
his Hymn to the Hermionian Demeter, and references, both 
-of which throw doubt on their genuineness, to an asig- 
matic ode entitled The Centaurs and a Book of Dithy- 
rambs. 

His later reputation may be measured by his 
having been accorded a place among the Seven Wise 
Men, and his contemporary fame by Pindar’s flute- 
master’s choice of him to instruct his pupil in the 
lyre. 


A then somewhat similar but now far more famous 

figure in the Athenian life of that day is the first 
Pan-Hellenic poet, SIMONIDES. 
Born about 555, he seems to have spent his youth and 
early manhood in his birthplace, the Ionian island of 
Ceos; then to have lived under the patronage of Hippar- 
chus at Athens; and after the fall of the Peisistratids to 
have migrated to Thessaly, where he lived with one or 
other of the great nobles. In the year 506 or soon after, 
he wrote an Epitaph for the Athenians who died in the 
operations against Chalcis, and early in the new century 
accepted the new order and returned to Athens to live 
under the democratic régime. 


1 it is significant that the first ancient system of musical 
notation was founded on an old Argive alphabet, and that 
Lasus’ theoretical studies were shared by the Pythagorean 
Hippasus of Metapontum 
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Like Lasus, he seems to have thrown himself into the 
musico-poetical side of the popular movement, and 
is recorded as having won a victory as poet and 
chorus-trainer in the year after the battle of Mara- 
thon. At the age of eighty he won his fifty-sixth 
prize for the Dithyramb. He wrote the inscription 
for the new statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
set up in 477. Friend of the foremost Athenian 
Themistocles and of the foremost Spartan Pausanias, 
he now wrote Epitaphs, Dirges, and other poems of 
the war, some of them in competition with other 
poets such as Aeschylus, some, we may believe, by 
direct commission. The last few years of his long 
life were spent at the court of Hiero of Syracuse, the 
resort at that time of his nephew Bacchylides, of 
Pindar, and of Aeschylus. In the year 475 his 
influence with Hiero, his fame in Sicily, and the 
traditional respect paid to poets as healers of discord, 
were such that he made peace in the field between 
the armies of Hiero and Theron of Acragas before a 
blow had been struck. 

Besides his fame as a poet, Simonides enjoyed in anti- 
quity the reputation of having invented the art of mne- 
monics, some system, presumably, of memory-training ; 
and also of having added certain letters to the alphabet, 
a tradition founded perhaps on his having set the fashion 
at Athens, as a popular Ionian poet well might do, of 
employing the Ionic alphabet, which seems to have come 
into vogue in Attic literature in the middle of the 5th 
Century, though it did not supersede the old alphabet 
officially till the first year after the Peloponnesian War. 
For us Simonides lives in his noble Epitaphs of 
the Persian War, in his great little Dirge for the 
heroes of Thermopylae, and in his incomparable 
Danaé. 'These rank with the fragments of Sappho, 
the Parthenon, and the Dialogues of Plato as the 
finest living flowers of the Greek genius. 

Hymns, Paeans, Prayers, Dithyrambs—these to the 
Gods; Dirges, Epinicia, Eulogies, Inscriptions—these to 
men; such was the ancient classification of his works. 
Suidas’ notice mentions as his most famous Elegiac poems 
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The Kingdom of Cambyses and Darius, The Sea-fight with 
Xerxes, The Sea-fight off Artemisium; as his most famous 
lyric poem T'he Sea-fight at Salamis; and includes among 
his works a Book of Tragedies. His “Ararro: Adyot were 
perhaps a sort of Mime. Among the Hulogies, besides 
that on Salamis, were Elegiac poems on the battles of 
Marathon and Plataea. Among the Inscriptions, besides 
War-Epitaphs, are lines for the tomb of the daughter of 
Hippias, for one of the Alemaeonids, for the runner Dandes 
of Argos, for Lycas a Thessalian hound. The same Book 
contained dedications for votive-offerings for victories over 
Chalcis, over the Persians off Artemisium, over the Car- 
thaginians at Himera and the Etruscans off Cumae; for 
the altar of Zeus Eleutherios at Plataea; for the statues of 
winning athletes; for a painting by Polygnotus at Delphi. 

None of Simonides’ Melic poetry seems to have 
been Monodic. In the fragments of his Choral works 
-we find for the first time the common Lyrie dialect 
of speech—and one may almost add, of metre— 
which seems, like the common Epic dialect which 
generations before had been the first literary expres- 
sion of the unity of the Greek race, to have arisen as 
part of the new emphasis in that unity brought about 
by the Persian Wars. 

Neither in speech, metre, nor structure is there any 
notable distinction to be made between these fragments 
and the ‘ choruses’ of Attic drama. Some of the Epitaphs 
show Doric forms rather than the traditional Ionic when 
they are written for Dorians; the Melic dialect does not 
vary. Here too for the first time we find the Triad in 
its full development with strophes eight cr nine lines 
long. Side by side with it we find, as in Pindar, the 
strophic arrangement; here also the strophes are longer 
than hitherto. These changes in the direction of greater 
elaboration should be considered in connexion with the 
musical reforms of Lasus, and the statement of the 
Scholiast on Pindar that the ‘ originator’ of the dancing- 
chorus was Arion of Methymna (at Corinth), who was 
followed (seventy years later) by Lasus. 


1 some at least, probably all the best, of the ‘Simonidean 
Inscriptions printed in vol. ii are to be ascribed to Simonides;: 
the fashionable doubt of their genuineness is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding of Herodotus (see vol. li, p. 353 n.)_ 
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In default of the self-revelation of monodie poetry, 

the basis of our estimate of Simonides naturally 
includes the stories that gathered round his name. 
Many of these record wise sayings, some of which are 
proverbs still: ‘ Fortune favours the brave,’ ‘ Painting 
is silent Poetry,’ ‘ Play all your life and never be entirely 
in earnest.’ On the other hand, there are references 
even as early as Aristophanes to his penuriousness; and 
Pindar was supposed to hint at him where he says ‘ The 
Muse was no seeker of gain then, nor worked for hire,’ 
and the ancient comment is ‘He means that nowadays 
they compose victory-songs for pay, a custom begun by 
Simonides.’ Pindar was probably referring to all con- 
temporary poets including himself. It may be that the 
Eulogy, being complimentary of an individual, was the 
last form of poetry to be bought and sold, or that till 
the end of the 6th Century poets had lived by teaching 
the young, and regarded the composition of lyric poetry 
and the training of choruses as acts of grace. 
In any case a dispassionate survey of all the 
external evidence suggests, not a niggard, but a man 
of independent disposition who was not content to 
live as a mere hanger-on of rich men, but believed 
the labourer to be worthy of his hire; and this is not 
inconsistent with the great kindly humorous soul 
that beams from the Danaé and the Epitaphs. 
Sappho was supreme in the solo-song, the personal 
lyric; Simonides was great because he took the 
choral lyric, the collective epitaph—the impersonal 
song, the song of the tribe—and made it, humanly 
speaking, personal. 

Among the fragments of Simonides are certain after- 
dinner impromptus, which, like some of the dedi- 
catory Inscriptions, show the marvellous technical 
ingenuity that comes of a life spent in handling 
words. The dinner-table was clearly the venue of 
his passage-at-arms with a man who, significantly 
of the period, combined the Lyric and Iambie poet 
with the Comedy-writer, and strangely enough was 
a five-event champion as well, TrmocrEOoN of Rhodes. 
By the irony of fate Timocreon owes the preservation 
of his most considerable extant fragment to his having 
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attacked in it Simonides’ friend Themistocles. It is 
a triadic poem, and therefore probably Choral, 
written in a much more pronounced Dorie than that 
of the Attic ‘ choruses,’ and was probably sung and 
danced, like Simonides’ Victory-Song for Scopas, at a 
drinking-party. The Eulogy here masquerades as a 
lampoon. 

Timocreon’s poem in Jonic dimeters beginning ‘ Quoth 
a pretty man of Sicily to his mother,’ and his monodic 
Drinking-song in Trochaic dimeters to the God of Riches, 
suggest that he is indebted, if not for form, at least for 
matter, to Alcaeus. He seems to have quoted an Iambic 
line of Anacreon’s. Like Simonides, he also wrote 
Inscriptions. Of his Comedies, like Simonides’ Tragedies, 
nothing is known except the statement of Suidas that he 
wrote them. 

Another poet of this age who seems to have com- 
bined ‘pure’ lyric and the drama was Phrynichus, 
whose first tragic victory was in 511, and who is 
recorded by Timaeus as a writer of Paeans.t Thus 
in the first quarter of the 5th Century signs are 
already visible of a change in the history of Greek 
Melic. The lyric genius of Athens is soon to run in 
but two channels, the Dithyramb and the Drama. 


Before we continue the account of Lyric at the 
new literary. metropolis we have to speak of four 
poets, two Pan-Hellenic and two provincial, the latter, 
whom we shall take first, both wholly or in part 
Dorian, and both—a thing hardly to be expected in 
Ionian Athens—women. The noble figure of TELE- 
si~La of Argos shines for us in the pages of Pausanias 
and Plutarch, but as a poet, or rather a prophet, 
turned warrior. Of her poetry we know hardly more 
than that, like another Dorian, Timocreon, she used 
the Doric dialect and sometimes the lonic measure, 
and that she wrote what was perhaps a Partheneion 
to Artemis and probably a Hymn to Apollo. 

Of the great Boeotian poetess who was by some 


1 unless indeed we read, with T. Reinach, Tynnichus for 


Phrynichus 
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accorded tenth place in the ‘canon’ of Greek Lyric 
Poets, there is fortunately more to say. Apart from 
her famous reproof of the young Pindar (above, 
p. 6), and his as famous but less courteous reference 
to her rusticity (above, p. 8), little is known of 
CoRINNA beyond what may be gathered from the 
few extant fragments of her work. She was born at 
Tanagra; she perhaps lived part of her life at Thebes; 
she was five times victorious over Pindar; she took 
Pindar to task in a poem for using an Attic word; 
she wrote ‘five Books, and Inscriptions, and Lyric 
Nomes.’ She was moreover a pupil of an otherwise 
almost unknown lyric poetess Myrtis of Anthedon, 
who wrote at least one poem, known to Plutarch, on 
a local Tanagracan myth, resembling in subject the 
love-tales of Stesichorus and in general type the 
stories sung by Corinna herself. 

To judge by her editor’s orthography, which cannot 
be earlier than the 4th Century, the edition in which the 
Alexandrians apparently found Corinna’s works was made 
long after her day. It throws light on the provincial, or 
should we say national, character of her work compared 
with Pindar’s, that it was not ‘ metagrammatised ’ like 
his into the new Attic alphabet, but into its offshoot 
the new Boeotian. The edition was probably made by a 
Theban schoolmaster soon after the battle of Leuctra, 
when the national pride of the Boeotians ran high. 

In the extant part of what appears to be the 
introductory poem to her Old-Wives’ Tales, of which 
there were perhaps two or more Books, she sings 
‘for, or to, the white-robed daughters of Tanagra’; 
but whether this means that they were the per- 
formers as choruses of maidens or merely the audience 
which she chiefly had in view, is not clear. Her 
subjects seem to be mainly the local myths of 
Boeotia, often taken, as her title plainly tells, from 
the lips of the people, and told not without charm 
in a singularly plain and simple way nearer kin to 
the Fable than to the Epos. There is some small 
trace of personal poetry, but this may belong to the 
personal part of Choral works. 
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The dialect is the half-Aeolian Doric of Boeotia, the 
metre mainly perhaps Ionic Dimeters or Glyconics arranged 
in equal strophes of five or six lines, the latter admitting 
of resolution at the beginning. She wrote, we know, 
Lyric Nomes, the introductory parts of which were 
probably in Hexameters; but whether her other narrative 
poems also were Monodic is not certain. The separation 
of the Nomes perhaps suggests that they were not. Her 
Book of Inscriptions speaks for the wide vogue of the 
fashion which among the great poets seems to have begun 
with Sappho, if not with Archilochus. 

Of the local Boeotian tradition to which Myrtis and 
Corinna seem to have belonged we have no other 
trace. Anthes, who hailed from Myrtis’ birthplace, 
belongs to the Dark Age; the poetess Boeo is of 
unknown date. 


_ Corinna’s greater pupil, PINDAR, whose poems lie 
beyond the scope of this book, must nevertheless 
find brief mention here. We are told that his 
flute-teacher, perhaps seeing dimly that the new 
Pan-Hellenism was centred, for poesy, in Athens, 
thither—it would be about the year 505—sent the 
young Theban to learn the lyre. Among his teachers 
was the great poet-musician Lasus. The lad returned 
to Thebes to be rebuked by Corinna for the neglect 
of ‘myth’ in his poems, and to lose to her five lyric 
contests; after which he lost patience with the 
provincial-minded judges and called his oldinstructress 
‘a Boeotian sow.’ 

His first datable Ode, Pythian x, was written in 498 
when he was twenty years of age, his latest, Pythian viii, 
in 446 when he was seventy-two. He seems to have lived 
most of his life at Thebes, with occasional visits to the 
various places in Greek lands to which he was called to 
exercise his art of poet-musician and chorus-trainer. 
In the ‘life’ prefixed to his works by the Alexandrians 
who edited them we read: ‘ He wrote seventeen Books, 
I Hymns, IL Paeans, III and IV Dithyrambs, V and Vil 
Processionals, Vil to IX Maiden-Songs, X and XI 
Hyporchemes or Dance-Songs, XII Hulogies, XIII Dirges, 
XIV to XVII Victory-Songs.’ By this list we may 
measure our losses in Greek Choral Lyric; for, but for a 
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few fragments, these last four Books are all of Pindar that 
we have. 

With no complete Epinicion of Simonides to which 
we may compare Pindar’s, we cannot tell how far the 
structure of his odes or his treatment of the myth? 
were new. But the outward and visible informality 
which embodies an inward and spiritual symmetry ; 
the seemingly casual, yet never, we may believe, 
really abrupt, transitions which give to these works 
of consummate art the easy flow of an evening’s 
intimate conversation; the light and landscape 
that is born of a single epithet; the vivid portrayal 
of action as by a painter whose strokes are firm and 
few; the dark metaphor doubtless made plain by the 
gestures of the dancers; the effect of playing with 
a story rather than telling it; the combining of a 
sublime detachment of outlook with the sympathy 
of one acquainted with grief—it is part of the Greece 
of that day that such things should be in a song of 
congratulation to an athlete, but some at least of 
them we may believe are Pindar’s own. 


Till a generation ago Pindar’s Epinician Odes were 
the only complete examples we possessed of Greek 
Choral Melic outside the Drama. In 1896 the sands 
of Egypt gave us part of a papyrus-roll containing 
a number of Epinicia and Dithyrambs of his younger 
contemporary, the last of the Great Nine. Baccuy- 
LIDES, like his mother’s brother Simonides, was a 
native of Iulis in Ceos, where he was born about 510. 
Like Pindar he seems to have visited the houses of his 
patrons in various cities of Greece; he was apparently 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero at Syracuse; he 
spent part of his life in exile—probably for anti-democratic 
tendencies—in the Peloponnese; his first datable ode 
was written about 485, his latest in 452. A comparison 
of his ‘ output ’ with that of Simonides and Pindar indicates 
a similarity throughout; but we find no Dirges, and we 
do find Love-Songs. If the two elder poets wrote Erotica, 
they were included in their Hulogies. To Bacchylides, like 


1 for these details the reader may be referred to the text- 
books, e.g. Gildersleeve’s Pindar 
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Pindar but unlike Simonides, were ascribed Processionals 
and Partheneia. But we must remember that these 
classifications owe much to Alexandria; and in any case 
it is clear that the themes of these three poets and the 
treatment of their themes were closely akin. Hence 
partly no doubt the rivalry between the two Ionians 
and the Aeolo-Dorian; hence also perhaps in some degree 
their excellence. 


Yet we may believe they were far from equal. 
Before we had Bacchylides we knew ‘ Longinus’ ’ 
dictum : 


‘Bacchylides and Ion may be faultless, may have 
attained to complete mastery of the smooth or polished 
style, whereas there are times when Pindar and Sophocles 
earry all before them like a conflagration, though they 
often flicker down quite unaccountably and come to an 
unhappy fall; yet surely no man in his senses would 
‘rate all the plays of Ion put together at so high a figure as 
the Oedipus.’ 

And now for Bacchylides we can agree. Bacchy- 
lides’ eagle, his ghosts beside Cocytus, his flowers of 
Victory around the altar of Zeus, are fine delicately 
conceived pieces of imaginative writing; but they 
do not bring water to the eyelid like Simonides’ 
Thermopylae nor, like Pindar’s three-word apo- 
calypses, stir thoughts too deep for tears. Our 
mind’s eye may delight in Bacchylides, our heart 
goes out to Simonides. Bacchylides’ material was 
the same as Pindar’s, but his treatment of it, as far as 
‘we can judge, much less original. Hismyths, bothin 
style and structure, bear a closer kinship to the 
Epos, or rather perhaps to the Lyre-Sung Nome 
that had long taken its place in narrative song. His 
tale has more of the novel than Pindar’s and less of 
the short story. He is more concerned with the 
facts of a victory than with its meaning. With him 
gnomic commonplace is not transmuted into pro- 
phetic utterance. He is more of the professional 
song-writer who entertains, less of the inspired 
prophet who needs must teach. He might (almost) 
have written some of the 4th Pythian ; he could never 
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have written the 5th. The reader feels somehow 
that Bacchylides’ charms are embroidered on his 
theme, while Pindar’s are inwoven init. His beauty 


is of the earth, Pindar’s of the waters under the . 


earth. ‘Man is the dream of a shadow’; for all 
his power as a narrator, Bacchylides could not have 
written that. 


Before we continue our story it will be convenient 
to give some account of the various kinds of Melic 
poetry. Of the history of the Hymn down to the 
days of Terpander we have spoken already. 


In Roman times Hymns were classified as edxrixol ‘ of 
prayer,’ amevetixol ‘of deprecation,’ KAntixol ‘of invoca- 
tion,’ dmomeumtixol ‘of valediction.’ The first would 
correspond with Simonides’ Book of karevxat or Prayers. 
The last, of which the ancients had examples in 
Bacchylides, would be used for instance at Delphi when 
Apollo withdrew for his winter sojourn in the land of the 
Hyperboreans. The Cletic Hymn is exemplified by 
opening lines addressed to Aphrodite by Aleman and 
Sappho, and one or other of the types in the fragments of 
the Hymns to Hermes and Athena by Alcaeus; ina perhaps 
complete Hymn to Artemis by Anacreon; in the beginning 
of Lasus’ Hymn to Demeter ; in a paraphrase of what were 
probably the first six stanzas of Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo ; 
andsome fragments of the Hymnsof Bacchylidesand Pindar, 
Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite, like Anacreon’s to Dionysus, is 
apparently an adaptation of the Hymn to the purposes of 
a Love-Song or Love-Message. These few instances, none 
of which, except the two Love-Songs, is necessarily to be 
considered monodic, are sufficient to give some idea of the 
Hymn of the early classical period. Catullus’ Hymn to 
Diana ; Horace’s Carmen Saeculare and some of the 
Odes, for instance those to Mercury (i. 10), to Venus (i. 30), 
to Diana (iii. 22); and the Hymns of Tragedy and 
Comedy, for instance the beautiful invocation to the 
Clouds in the play of Aristophanes; will help to fill out the 
picture. The earliest extant non-hexameter fragment of a 
Hymn is a line from one to Demeter included in the 
"IdBaxxot of Archilochus. The connexion of these Hymns 
with the Homeric Hymns is marked by the use of the 
word Proem for the Homericéymn to Apollo by Thucydides, 
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and for Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo by Pausanias. To judge 
by the fragments which seem to come from Simonides’ 
Hymn to Poseidon, the Hymn was later elaborated to 
include myths of some length, in this case that of the 
Argonauts. ‘Towards the end of the classical period we 
hear of Hymns by Timotheus, one of which, at any rate, 
was monodic. Long before this the Hymn, almost alone 
of classical Choral Melic, had thrown off the dance. The 
Hymns of classical times were generally sung at a sacrifice, 
by a chorus standing round the altar of the God. There is, 
naturally, no trace of the Triad, and, again perhaps 
naturally, there seems to have been no characteristic 
rhythm. In post-classical times the Hymns were fre- 
quently performed by children of both sexes. The early 
parallel of Olen’s Hymn to EHuileithyia suggests that this 
may have been common in the classical period. Bacchy- 
lides calls Hymns radixot, though the actual form of the 
word is suspect.! 


The Procrsstonat or Prosodion, of which we 
have two lines of an early example composed by 
Eumelus for a chorus of Messenians to sing at Delos, 
seems to have been a sort of Hymn-in-motion sung 
as the dancing chorus approached the temple of the 
God. 


The author of the passage in the T'heogony (68) describing 
the progress of the Muses to Olympus, was doubtless, as 
we have seen, familiar with the Prosodion (see p. 622). 
Like the standing Hymn, it included a petition. Kumelus 
speaks of himself as an innovator. The ascription of the 
invention of this form to Clonas probably marks a later 
resuscitation involving the supersession of the lyre- 
accompaniment by that of the flute. The metre was at 
first, as it seems, the Hexameter; later the characteristic 
rhythm was the Prosodiae ——-~~—~~—(—), probably 
a folk-rhythm forerunner of the Anapaestic, as the ° Half- 
hexameter ’ found in one of Sappho’s Wedding-Songs and 
in proverbs may have been one of the ancestors of the 
Hexameter. It is found in the Embaterion or Song of the 
Battle-Charge of the Spartans sometimes ascribed to 
Tyrtacus. The revival of this rhythm for use in the 
Prosodion was perhaps due to Clonas. Processionals 


1 cf, maidccor tuvoe in Pind. Is. 2. 5, but there the meaning is 
perhaps different, if indeed it is not a play on the two meanings 
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formed two Books of Pindar’s works and at least one of 
Bacchylides’. Pindar’s longest extant fragment opens 
with an address to Delos. A song sung in the Prosodiac 
metre in honour of the Spartan general Lysander has 
the Paeanic refrain and is called a paean by Duris (p. 470). 


The ParAN was apparently a development of a 
probably non-Hellenic cry, inzaawv, used to invoke 
a healing and averting deity who came, after Homer’s 
day, to be identified in various parts of Greece with 
various Gods and Heroes; chiefly with Apollo, 
though even Pindar’s Book of Paeans contained, 
we are told, songs addressed to all the Gods. 

The Paean was sung at the beginning of any important 
undertaking, such as a voyage, for instance the Athenian 
Expedition to Sicily, or a battle—this was post-Homeric— 
for instance that of Salamis;1 in the worship of Apollo as a 
special type of song or song-dance of prayer or thanks- 
giving, sometimes processional or performed at various 
points where a procession temporarily stopped, always 
after the libations which followed*a sacrifice, taking in 
some cases the place of the Hymn; among the customs 
of the feast—originally identical with the sacrifice—as a 
particular sort of hymn or prayer after the threefold 
libation which bore the same relation to the ensuing 
drinking-bout as the sacrifice to the just-completed feast ; 
after victory, for instance that of Salamis, when Sophocles 
played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths, as a 
song of thanksgiving and triumph at the setting up of 
the trophy or as the returning troops marched in. With 
the last use went, naturally enough as time went on, the 
notion of praise of the victorious general, for instance the 
Anapaestic, or Prosodiac, and therefore probably Pro- 
cessional, Paean sung to Lysander at Samos, and the 
competitive Paean performed to Antigonus and Demetrius 
at Athens. Side by side with these more formal uses 
was the use of the refrain as a mere shout of joy, as it 
were Hurrah, especially for victory in battle. Eventually 
there seems to have arisen some confusion between the 
Paean and the Prosodion, and even the Hymn. In 
Aristophanes’ J'hesmophoriazusae (311) the refrain of the 
Paean is used as a sort of Amen to the Hymn-prayer. The 


1 see Thuc. 6. 32 and Aesch. Pers. 393; cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 17 
where the general ¢fapxer tov marava 
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introduction of the Paean at Sparta was ascribed to 
Thaletas, who was said to have brought it from Crete, when 
summoned to stay the plague. The Cretan connexion 
is also marked by the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
(c. 600 B.c.). The rhythm of the oldest form of the 
refrain, coupled with the name of the foot known as the 
Great Paeon, points to the original metre having been com- 
posed of groups of five long syllables. This is perhaps the 
best way of scanning the ‘ Hymn’ Zed mayrwy dpxyd ascribed 
to Terpander. But the extant Paeans show no surviving 
trace of this rhythm and but few traces of its sister the 
ordinary Paean —~~v~ (or ~~~— ), both possible descendants 
of an old stress-foot of five beats (see p. 627 above). It is 
possibly not without significance that the ‘new-Lesbian’ 
Melic shows the clearest traces of old stress-conditions, 
that Archilochus calls the Paean ‘Lesbian,’ that 
the refrain bears a resemblance to the name of the 
Paeonians, and that Orpheus’ head was carried, in the 
‘tale, by the Hebrus to the shores of Lesbos. The Paean 
of public ritual accompanied all the sacrifices at Delphi 
except those offered during the three months’ winter-absence 
of Apollo, when its place was taken by the Dithyramb. It 
was sung by women at Delos, by youths at Thebes; at 
the Spartan Gymnopaediae it was performed by naked 
youths in honour of those who fell at Thyrea in 546. 
From about the year 460, when the cult of Asclepius was 
introduced at Athens, it became the custom to sing 
Paeans there, in which Asclepius was probably associated 
with Apollo, on the eve of the Greater Dionysia. We have 
fragments or mentions of Paeans by Stesichorus, Tynnichus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Diagoras, Bacchylides, Sophocles, 
Socrates, Ariphron, Timotheus; and a considerable number 
belonging to the late 4th Century and after, some of them 
complete, are preserved in inscriptions. The two * hymns’ 
with musical notation found at Delphi, which are com- 
posed in Paeons and Cretics, may possibly be Paeans. 
That the later Paean did not always contain the refrain is 
clear from the ancient controversy over Aristotle’s Ode to 
Virtue (p. 410). 

The Symposiac or Dinner-table Paean was the everyday 
counterpart of the festal Paean at private dinner-parties, 
at club-feasts, at the common table of certain Dorian 
communities, and the like. References to it are found as 
early as Aleman. Among the Athenians—and the customs 
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of other peoples were probably very similar—the wine was 
mixed in three bowls, from each of which the first ladleful 
was poured on the ground to Olympian Zeus, the Heroes, 
and Zeus the Saviour; and then the whole company, 
every man holding a laurel twig, sang the Paean. If a 
fresh bowl was required, it was sung again. And some- 
times there was yet another singing of it, to end the 
evening’s festivity; this last Paean was sung by the 
host alone. The flute, the instrument proper to a sacrifice, 
was the usual accompaniment, played by a hired flute-girl. 
These dining-paeans were addressed primarily to Apollo, 
but like their greater counterparts they came to associate 
with him other deities such as Poseidon, or quasi-deities 
such as Health or Virtue. The Paeans chosen were 
mostly perhaps ‘ classics’; we hear of those of Stesichorus, 
of Tynnichus,! of Pindar. The other songs of the feast, 
Drinking-songs, Eulogies, were secular; the Paean, like 
the English ‘ grace,’ was sacred. ‘The Paean was generally 
Choral, the secular songs generally Monodic.? 

The traditional contents of a Paean seem to have been 
first an invocation, then something of the nature of a 
‘myth’ with occasional reference to present-day topics, and 
finally a prayer. During the reign of the Hexameter, that 
metre seems to have been employed. A survival of this use 
is perhaps to be seen in the Hexameters that appear in the 
Paean-like ode in the Oedipus Tyrannus (151 ff.). Later, 
as in the other kinds of Melic, the older rhythms resumed 
their sway. ‘The refrain either divided the couplets or 
strophes, which, to judge by Aristophanes’ song in the 
Wasps (863 ff.), sometimes extended to half the whole 
poem, or made part of their last line or lines. In the latter 
case we find it in certain of Pindar’s Pacans elaborated into 
a short sentence, sometimes recurrent as in ii, sometimes 
not, asin vi. In three of the four extant triadic Paeans of 
Pindar, the refrain or refrain-sentence ends the Triad, and 
it may have done so in the fourth (Oz. Pap. 1791). Better 
evidence for the structural evolution of Choral Melic 
could hardly be wished for (see p. 621). Inthe Alexandrian 
period, like other forms of Melic poetry, the Paean tended 


1 so T. Reinach for ‘ Phrynichus’ Ath. 250 b 2 or songs 
originally choral sung as solos; it was one advantage of the 
absence of part-singing from ancient music that this was possible, 
and this is one of the reasons that the line of distinction between 
Choral and Monodic is sometimes so hard to draw 
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to drop its isostrophie arrangement; and the refrain, if 
it occurs, is apt to occur capriciously. The instrument of 
the public or Festal Paean was at first, as was to be 
expected, the lyre, and later flute and lyre, or even, 
notably in the Processional Paean, the flute alone. The 
accompaniment of the Symposiac Paean, as we have seen, 
was given by the flute. 


The Paeans both Festal and Symposiac were turned 
to secular use before the end of the 4th Century. 
The Encomium or KuLoGy was the result of a similar 
but far earlier change. 


Among its early ancestors we should doubiless reckon 
the Homeric ‘renowns of men.’ Its connexion with the 
feast—originally a sacrificial feast—shows that like all 
ancient customs it was once part of arite; and just as the 
narrative Epic seems to have budded off from the Hymn, 
it may well be that the Eulogy was an offshoot of the 
Symposiac Paean. But the name‘ the song in the rapos’ 
points to a more immediate derivation from the revel with 
which the symposium ended. Indeed Pindar more than 
once uses the word xéuos in the sense of éykxémor. 
Apart from Homer, the earliest extant example is Alcaeus’ 
monodic éraiyyots, as the Lesbians seem to have called it, 
to his brother returned from the wars. The new triadic 
fragment of Ibycus, if Hulogy it be, shows the type fully 
developed as a form of Choral Melic, an elaborate secular 
song-dance performed in honour of an individual at a 
feast. Such a development could at first only be expected 
under the conditions which produce court-poets. In the 
hands of Simonides, at any rate, the Choral Eulogy 
became established as one of the great types of Greek 
Melic. We have a considerable fragment of a poem in 
seven-line strophes addressed to the Thessalian prince 
Scopas, which, beginning with the rhythm called Encomio- 
logic, —-~—~-—=—~—-—, is probably an Encomium. 
In it the poet speaks up in his own person for the man 
whose character is ‘not too good for human nature’s 
daily food.’ Of the Eulogies of Bacchylides we have two 
incomplete examples, one to Alexander son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, and the other to Hiero of Syracuse 
(Ox. Pap. 1361). Both are composed in short recurrent 
strophes; both begin with a reference to the BdpBi7os; 
both refer to the symposia at which they were performed ; 
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both may be Monodic. The better preserved of the two, 
in which the Encomiologic metre predominates, sings 
of the pleasing effects of the wine-cup; the other, which 
is written in kindred rhythms, mentions an Olympian 
victory. A more mutilated part of the same papyrus 
would seem to indicate that Bacchylides’ Encomia some- 
times contained a myth. We have mention of two 
Eulogies of Diagoras, one of a Mantinean, the other of 
Mantinea. This Eulogy of a state was doubtless per- 
formed, like Pindar’s xith ‘ Nemean,’ of which presently, 
at a city-banquet in the town-hall. The Hulogies of 
Pindar formed his xiith Book, from which we have three 
considerable fragments. By a lucky chance we have also 
one complete Kncomium included—apparently because 
it mentions local victories in wrestling—in the Nemean 
Epinicia. Of these four-poems, two are strophic and 
two triadic; one begins with the Encomiologic, one has 
it—with additions—at the end, and all are in kindred 
rhythms. ‘ Nemean’ xi was sung and danced in praise 
of Aristagoras of Tenedos after a public sacrifice and 
feast on the occasion of his becoming president of his 
city’s council. It begins with an address to Hestia, 
whose sacred fire was kept burning in the town-hall; 
wishes that Aristagoras may win favour by his year of 
office; congratulates his father on him, and himself on 
his ‘splendid body’; hints—by way of averting the 
Nemesis that came, and still comes, of over-praise 1—that 
despite his beauty, wealth, and athletic prowess he is 
nevertheless mortal; yet adds that it is good that ‘ we’ 
his fellow-citizens should tell his praise. ‘Then comes the 
reminder that he has won sixteen victories in the wrestling- 
match among neighbouring peoples, and the assurance 
that he would have been victorious at Pytho and Olympia 
had his too diffident parents only thought fit to allow 
him to compete there. Next, after a moralising ‘ transi- 
tion ’ to the effect that some men are ‘ cast out from good 
things’ by boasting, others by mistrusting their strength, 
follows a reference to his heroic ancestry; then more 
moralising, on the heredity of virtues, how one generation 
will have them and another not, for that it is destiny that 
leads men on; Zeus gives us no clear sign of the future, 


1 this precaution, a commonplace in Pindar, has its echo in 
the modern Greek custom of averting the evil eye by spitting 
in the face of a person whom you have praised 
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yet hope drives us to embark on high designs; we should 
therefore pursue advantage moderately, ‘for fiercest is 
the madness that comes of desires unattainable.’ The 
word éyxéutoy came to be used of any song of praise 
addressed to an individual, for instance Simonides’ Dirge 
On those who fell at Thermopylae ; and the type eventually 
evolved both ‘Epic’ Eulogies, which presumably were 
recited, and prose panegyrics. The extension of the term 
to other forms of Melic was really a reversion; for it was 
the songs of the xépos that were in all probability the 
forbears of the Victory-Song, the Drinking-Song, and the 
Serenade and other Love-Songs. 


Indeed the distinction between a Eulogy and an 
Epinicion or Victory-Sona was probably first 
drawn at Alexandria. - In any case, what difference 
there was came of the accident that the 5th-Century 
Greek honoured commons as well as kings, and 
the victor in the Games, whatever his rank, became 
a man of the highest distinction. 


‘A prototype of the Victory-Song is Archilochus’ so- 
called * Hymn ’ of Victory to Heracles, celebrating his own 
success in the competitive hymn to Demeter (see p. 606). 
In those days a poet could sing of his own prowess—if he 
remembered to ‘ ascribe all to God ’—for instance in the 
‘seal’ of a Nome or Partheneion; but it was probably 
some generations yet before the true Encomium became 
an art-form, and perhaps another generation before it 
evolved the Epinicion proper. We have fragments of 
Victory-songs by Simonides dating from the last decade of 
the 6th Century; the earliest of Pindar’s forty-three was 
written in 498. Thanks to the preservation of Pindar’s 
Epinicia and some of those of Bacchylides, discussions of 
the form, contents, and occasions of this type of choral 
song-dance are easily available elsewhere.1 Here it is 
enough to remind the reader that after the year 573, of 
every four years the first saw an Olympic Festival in 
July or August, the third a Pythian in August, the second 
and fourth an Isthmian in the Spring and a Nemean in 
July; and there were a very great number of lesser 
festivals of a similar kind. At all these the athletic 
‘events’ aroused the widest interest, but we should 
remember that Pindar celebrates a Pythian victory in the 


1 see particularly Jebb Bacchylides Introd. 
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Flute-Nome. The enumeration of these competitions is 
a syllabus of ancient education, and the catalogue of the 
known poems which celebrated them a hymn to the spirit 
of Greece. 


Another variety of the ‘ Song-in-the-x@pos’ was 
the Eroticon or LovE-Sona. 


This may be said to have had its prototypes, if not in 
the Hymns to Love ascribed to the early bards and sung 
at the Eleusinian Festival (see p. 594), in the Love-Elegies 
of Archilochus and Mimnermus—which were probably 
recited rhythmically to the flute—and in the ribald songs 
of another Ionian, Polymnastus. But Chamaeleon 
ascribed the first Love-Songs to Aleman. It is significant 
that Alcaeus begs his beloved to ‘receive your serenader 
(kwudoyvra), that is xémos-suiger. When the sym- 
posium broke up, the guests went merrily through the 
streets and lovers sought their loves. This rout was 
called képos. Whether the Love-Song was sung at the 
table like other Eulogies, or at the door of the beloved, 


depended on circumstances. If the beloved was of the , 


opposite sex, the latter would more probably be the 
occasion. In the hands of Sappho and Alcaeus, the 
masters of Monody, the Eroticon quickly reached its 
zenith. Ibycus, with his half-Dorian origin, was perhaps 
the first to make it, as a court-poet might, like any other 
Encomium a choral song-dance,! though it is not likely 
that all his Love-Songs were Choral. The Ionian Anacreon, 
truer to human nature, more consistently followed, we may 
believe, the great Lesbians. The connexion of the Love- 
Song with the Eulogy is marked by Pindar’s Encomium 
to T'heoxenus of Tenedos, the beautiful youth in whose lap 
the aged poet is said to have died. This, which consists of 
a single Triad, was probably sung and danced by a chorus 
after afeast. In spite of the personal form of its expression 
it has a strangely impersonal, almost unworldly, ring, 
suited not only to the formality of its performance, but to 
the character and, we may believe, the age, of its author. 


Another and at first doubtless identical offshoot, 


as it would seem, of the Symposiac Paean, was the. 


Scolion or DRINKING-Sonc. Here again classification 
apparently derives from a circumstantial and once 
fortuitous distinction. 


1 these perhaps are the waéSevor tuvor of Pindar, Js. 2. 1 ff. 
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The term Scolion apparently came to be used of the 
post-Paeanic song if it was sung while the drinking went 
on, the term Hncomium if it was sung when it was over— 
or nearly over. The exact moment when the kaos could 
be said to have begun was often doubtless as imaginary as 
the Equator, and thus the term Encomium was often used 
of a song sung at the table. Hence the seeming confusion 
in what, even if it was editorially useful, was a funda- 
mentally arbitrary classification. It is to be noted that 
the Argument to Pindar mentions a Book of Hncomia but 
not of Scola, though Athenaeus cites his 125th fragment 
from the ‘ Scolion to Hiero’; and that Aristotle classes 
as an Encomium the Harmodius-Song, which may never- 
theless be taken as typical of the Attic Scolia, a collection 
which no doubt formed part of the library of every Athenian 
lyrist-schoolmaster in the mid-5th Century. We shall 
speak of this presently. The earliest Drinking-Songs were 
ascribed, perhaps wrongly, to the Lesbian Terpander. In 
any case it is clear that they came up as art-forms about 
the middle of the 7th Century, and their budding in 
Aleman and their flowering in Alcaeus suggest an Aeolian, 
perhaps once part-Lydian, stock. 

Aleaeus uses the Scolion not only as a pure Drinking- 
Song, but as a Political Song, to rally nobles against 
commons, to attack the tyrants; as a War-Song, to 
inspire his countrymen in the Athenian and Erythraean 
wars; and, inevitably in such a man and in such a quarter 
of the Greek world, as a Love-song. Aristotle quotes an 
attack on Pittacus as from the Drinking-Songs, and yet 
Alexandria seems to have put the Scolia in one Book and 
the Stasiotica in another. The distinction would prob- 
ably have puzzled Alcaeus himself. They were all Songs 
of the Table. The invective element came, if you will, 
from Archilochus, the erotic from Mimnermus, the warlike 
from Tyrtaeus. But in the hands of Alcacus the invective 
becomes public instead of private, the erotic active 
instead of passive, and the warlike personal instead of 
tribal. This development was due partly to the man, 
and partly, as we have seen, to the hour. Sappho’s Tables 
Songs were sometimes political, but more often, we may 
believe, songs of love and friendship. She, too, however, 
was a good hater, and it is clear that she sometimes 
attacked her rivals, if not to their faces, at least in a 
company of sympathisers who would pass the song on. 
Like their imitator Horace, both Lesbians seom, as has 
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been said above, to have used the song as a letter. Most 
of Anacreon’s songs of satire, of love and wine, of regret 
for past youth, are clearly Melic and Monodic Table-Songs 
or lambic (or Trochaic) recitations to thelyre. Hvenin the 
court-poet the political motif is not always absent. 

Lesbian influence is clear too in the book of Attic 
Scolia, whose preservation we owe to Athenaeus. Here 
we find political or national songs referring to the struggles 
of the nobles against the Peisistratids, celebrating the 
tyrannicides, recalling the Persian Wars; songs lauding 
Athena, Demeter and Persephone, Apollo and Artemis, 
Pan; or gnomic (moralising) songs on friendship and good 
company—all these in the characteristic four-line ‘hendeca- 
syllabic ’ stanza; an ‘ Alcaic ’ strophe on the theme ‘ Look 
before you leap,’ and a partly Glyconic fable of the Crab 
and the Snake, both perhaps from Alcaeus; and a number 
of couplets mostly gnomic in subject and in Choriambic 
metres, some taken from Praxilla. The book perhaps 
included the distrophic War-Song of Hybrias the Cretan. 
With the exception of this last and Callistratus’ Harmodius- 
Song, which has four isorrhythmic strophes, they are all 
of but one stanza. The repetitions in the Harmodius- 
Song (ll. 1-2 = ll. 9-10, Ul. 3-4 = Il. 15-16) are probably a 
characteristic feature, to be connected in the history of 
folk-song with the competitive ‘ capping ’ in certain forms 
of Bucolic poetry. Compare the quotation-capping 
scene between Bdelycleon and Philocleon in the Knights. 

There is no doubt that improvisation took part in 
the creation of many of these Drinking-Songs. <A change 
in the fashion of these things is indicated by a passage 
which is also valuable as showing us how these songs were 
sung at Athens, Aristophanes Clouds 1353 ff., which is here 
given in Rogers’ translation : 


Strepsiades. Wellfrom the very first I will the whole contention 
show : 

*Twas when I went into the house to feast him, as you know, 

I bade him bring his lyre and sing, the supper to adorn, 

Some lay of old Simonides, as, how the Ram was shorn : 

But he replied, to sing at meals was coarse and obsolete; 

Like some old beldame humming airs the while she grinds the 
wheat. 

Pheidippides. And should you not be thrashed who told your 
son from food abstaining 

To sing ! as though you were forsooth cicalas 1 entertaining ? 


1 who lived on dew 
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Str. Youhear him! So he said just now or e’er high words 
began : 

And next he called Simonides a very sorry man. 

And when I heard him I could scarce my rising wrath command ; 

Yet so I did and him I bid take myrtle in his hand 

And chant! some lines from Aeschylus, but he replied with 
ire, 

* Believe me I’m not one of those who Aeschylus admire, 

That rough, unpolished, turgid bard, that mouther of bombast !’ 

When he said this, my heart began to heave extremely fast ; 

Yet still I kept my passion down, and said ‘ Then prithee you, 

poke one of those new-fangled songs which modern striplings 

Ou 

And he began 3 the shameful tale 4 Euripides has told 

How a brother and a sister lived incestuous lives of old. 

Then, then I could no more restrain, ete. 


The Drinking-Song was evidently an alternative to the 
phos or ‘ speech ’ from Tragedy, and it was the host’s part 
to decide what form the entertainment should take. The 
myrtle-branch (perhapscommemorative of the tyrannicides) 
or a spray of laurel (connected probably with Apollo and 
the Paean) was passed from hand to hand as the guests 
took turns at recitation. When singing was the order 
of the day, the place of this branch was taken by the 
lyre with which the singer accompanied his song. As 
all the guests could not be expected, as a rule, to be able 
or willing to sing, the lyre’s course round the company was 
often somewhat ‘ crooked’; hence, in contrast with the 
regular course of the branch, the proceeding, and after it 
the song itself, was called cxddruy.6 The entertainment 
was sometimes varied by all the guests singing together, 
for instance the stanza ‘Tyiaivey pev &piotroy avdpl OvnT@; 
but such were probably merely Monodic songs, as it were, 
multiplied, and did not involve the dancing which was 
characteristic, we may believe, of most Choral Melic. 


A form of Choral Melic in which the dance pre- 
dominated over the song was the HyPORCHEME. 
This, once probably the ritual dance of the Curetes, was 


said to have been introduced from Crete by Thaletas, 
and to have been the accompaniment proper to the évorAos 


1 rA€£ar 2 Aéfov 3 joe, seo p. 584 4 pyow 
5 Martin sees a sign of the Aeolic pedigree in the accentuation, 
but this is regular in an oxytone adjective which became a noun, 
ef. d6Acxos 
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’pxnots or Pyrrhich, which at first—always at Sparta— 
was a dance-at-arms, later a mimetic dance of more 
general type associated at Athens with Dionysus. But 
it was probably not confined to this use, being more 
generally a dance of many accompanying a dance of few, 
the few being silent and more mimetic than the many who 
sang. Its characteristic metre was the Cretic (—~—), 
though this does not predominate in the longer extant 
fragments and the names of certain metres, for instance 
the hyporchematic prosodiac ~—~-~—~~—~ | -+--—~, 
point to a great widening of the metrical scheme. We 
have mention of Hyporchemes by Xenodamus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Pratinas. The three most considerable 
fragments, once given to Simonides (vol. ii, p. 330), are 
now generally ascribed to Pindar. These, like the large 
fragment of Pratinas on the over-importance given to the 
flute, are probably characteristic in the rapid motion of 
their rhythm and the liveliness of their subject-matter. 
As would be expected, the ‘mode’ employed was the 
Dorian. There is no trace of strophic or triadic arrange- 
ment. We are told that both sexes took part. According 
to what is perhaps a late authority, the Hyporcheme was 
performed by a chorus who ran round the altar while the 
sacrifice was burning. This, which does not seem con- 
sistent with the other evidence, may have been a late 
development. Athenaeus compares the Hyporcheme 
with the Cordax of Comedy by reason of its sportive 
character. It was employed in Tragedy, for instance by 
Sophocles Phil. 391 ff., and is perhaps to be recognized 
in Comedy, for instance at the end of the Hcclesiazusae. 
Some of the songs of Greece, naturally, such as the 
Mill-Song and the Spinning-Song, never came upon 
the stage of art; others, such as the Reaping-Song, 
only in the book-form of Alexandrian Bucolic 
(Theocr. 10. 41 ff.); some, such as the Iobacchus, 
made art, as it would seem, by Archilochus, were 
superseded by other similar forms; others were 
indeed brought into art-poetry in Lesbos, but seem 
to have had no vogue elsewhere in the classical 
period. The Adoneion or Aponis-SonG and the 
Epithalamium or WEDDING-SONG, both connected 
with cults which made their chief appeal to women— 
whence probably their lack of vogue in the Greece 
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of the classical period——became art-song in the hands 
of Aleman ! and Sappho. 


As we have seen, the ‘ Sapphic’ stanza probably owes 
something to the people’s Adonis-Song; and there are 
several fragments of Sappho which clearly come from 
her Adonideia, of the composition of which she seems to 
speak in a new and doubtfully restored fragment. One 
of these fragments, which is in a Choriambic metre, 
belongs to an Amoebeic song between a chorus of maidens 
and their leader who personates Cytherea—an interesting 
parallel to the early Dithyramb, itself the work of a 
Lesbian, Arion. Adonideia are also ascribed to the Dorian 
poetess Praxilla of Sicyon. In the Alexandrian period, 
when women’s natural position in civilised life comes 
again to be reflected in the treatment of love in literature, 
we have Bion’s hexameter Lament for Adonis and Theo- 
critus’ book-representation of the song sung on the previous 
day of the festival to celebrate the marriage of Adonis and 
Aphrodite.? 

The same period saw a revival of the Epithalamium. The 
hymeneal folk-songs, of which the refrain was @ iuhy buevae 
or the like, were apparently of several classes: the song 
of the marriage sacrifice and feast, the song of the wedding- 
procession,® the songs at the door of the bridal chamber 
before and aiter the nuptial night; but some of these 
may have been late developments. The procession-song 
only is mentioned in Homer, where it is clearly a song- 
dance. Theocritus’ Epithalamy of Helen, which we are 
told owed something to the Helen of Stesichorus, and 
seems to show an acquaintance with the ixth Book of 
Sappho, is supposed to be danced by maidens before the 
chamber during the night. Sappho’s 65th fragment ends 
with a reference to the coming dawn. The Helen of 
Theocritus begins with banter of the bridegroom, quickly 
passes to praise of the bride’s beauty and her skill as 
spinner and weaver and as player of the lyre—this makes 


1 the Adonis-Song is not quite certain for Aleman, but we 
know that he mentioned a Phrygian fluteplayer called Adon, 
who perhaps took his name from the God he personated 
2 xv. 100 ff.; the song itself contains (137 ff.) a forecast of the 
dirge to be sung on the morrow 3 if the Harmatian Flute- 
Nome ascribed to Olympus means Chariot-Tune, it may well 
belong here; cf. Didymus ap. Sch. Eur, Or, 1384 and the 
Epitymbidian Nome , 
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the chief part of the song—, and after a climax consisting of 
a promise to choose a tree to be called and worshipped as 
Helen’s, ends a farewell to the happy pair with the line 

‘Cuny ® ‘Tudvase, yauw emi rede xapeins, 

which, as well as the topics of the song, may be traditional. 
Part of one earlier example (Sa. 66), if it was written for a 
real wedding and is not a mere tale in song, a Lyric Nome 
like those of Stesichorus, is remarkable as containing (or 
being in the form of) a myth. With one exception which 
is open to the same doubt (146), all the other fragments of 
Sappho’s ixth Book appear to be concerned with the 
present. To judge by some of them, the bride herself 
took part in an Amoebeic song with the bridesmaids : 
and here, as in Theocritus, we find banter, but not only 
of the bridegroom. The lines on the doorkeeper are com- 
posed in a sort of ‘ Half-hexameter,’ like the meshymnic ! 
fragment (148) but with the first two ‘shorts’ of any 
length. Sappho indeed seems to have employed various 
metres for this kind of song, including, like her imitators 
Catullus and Theocritus, the traditional art-form, the 
Hexameter. Her ‘ Half-hexameters’ and her Glyconies— 
and with the latter we may compare Catullus’ other 
Epithalamy and the metre of the wedding-refrain—probably, 
as we have seen, came from popular forms. The Wedding- 
Song naturally appears sometimes in Attic Drama, for 
instance at the end of Aristophanes’ Peace and in the 
Trojan Women of Euripides. We also hear of a Wedding- 
Song by Philoxenus, which was perhaps exceptional for 
the time. Telestes’ Hymenaeus was a Dithyramb. 

The Homeric form of the Threnos or DirrcE has 
already been described. Its chief occasion was the 
laying-out of the corpse, but in Athens, at any rate, 
it was probably sung also on the thirtieth day after 
the burial and repeated at the anniversary of death. 
The existence of a traditional Flute-Nome called Hpi- 
tymbidian or Over-the-Grave ; the derivation of Elegy, 
sung to the flute, from the lament; and the practice in 
5th-Century Athens of making a prose laudation over the 
dead, point to its having been performed sometimes at 
the actual burial. Two, at any rate, of the popular forms 
which stand behind the Dirge are the Ialemus and the 


1 7.e. with the refrain following each line 
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Linus, both having their echoes in Attic drama, the former 
for instance in Aeschylus Supplices 113 ff. and Euripides 
Phoenissae 1034 ff., and the latter in Aeschylus Agamemnon 
121 ff., Sophocles Ajax 626. The traditional metre of 
the “IaAeuos was perhaps ~—v—~— -— —<r- 
for this rhythm occurs in both the above passages and 
corresponds in part with the word itself, doubtless once a 
refrain. The Linus refrain was Dactylic, atAwoy atawor; 
which is derived from the Semitic and once meant ‘ woe 
for us!’ Both these forms were said to have come from 
Asia, and both refrains, being non-Hellenic and therefore 
unintelligible, gave rise to myths in which Jalemus and 
Linus were persons. The Linus-Song in Homer has been 
already dealt with on p. 586. There was some confusion 
in the later antiquity between the @pjvos and _ the 
*’Emixndecov. The Epikedeion was perhaps once an alter- 
native term which came later to be used for the Elegiac 
Lament in particular; the adjective émixjdeus occurs 
‘first in Euripides. As with so many other forms of 
Melic poetry, we have indications of the use of Hexa- 
meters in the first art-stage. We may compare Euripides 
Andromache 103 ff., where an EHlegiac Lament by Andro- 
mache herself is followed by a Choral Ode in which the 
Hexameter is mixed with ‘ Half-pentameters’ as well as 
with Jambic and Trochaic lines reminiscent of the Ialemus. 
Compare also the Helen 164 ff. The Elegy of Andromache 
is doubtless closely akin both to the ‘ Epigram ’ or Inscrip- 
tion commemorative of the dead, and to the ‘Emrddus 
Adyos or Public Funeral Oration delivered over fallen 
warriors at Athens at least as early as the beginning of the 
5th Century. Bion’s Lament for Adonis is entitled émitaduos 5 
here we find the amoebeic and refrain elements of the old 
popular Dirge, of which the former survived in the koupot 
of Attic drama. 

In art-poetry, with the possible exception of Stesichorus, 
the Dirge appears first among the works of Simonides, 
where, perhaps under the influence of the Eulogy, it seems 
to have thrown off the refrain.! .The Dirge for Those who 
fell at Thermopylae was probably sung and danced over 
their grave. If complete, it is a single strophe of ten 
lines. The Danaé, if it is a Dirge, was a more elaborate 
work in two or more Triads of 25 or 30 lines, containing 
a myth. Simonides seems to have raised the Dirge, as 


1 ef, the later Symposiac Paean, p. 652 3 
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he did the inscriptional Epitaph, to the highest point of 
excellence, equalled, but not surpassed, by a poet whose 
thoughts were deeper but not wider, of whose Dirges we 
have several considerable fragments. In one of these 
Pindar describes the life of the departed, in the other he 
seemingly embodies the Orphic doctrine of reincarnation. 
We know, too, that Pindar wrote a Dirge for Hippocrates, 
brother of the great Athenian Cleisthenes, who probably 
died about 486. The instrument of the Dirge, naturally, 
considering its connexion with the Elegy, was the flute, 

Apart from the Dithyramb and the Nome, which 

are reserved for a later page, we find in the catalogue 
of Proclus, whichis based on Didymus, four more kinds 
of Melic, Partheneia, Daphnephorica, Oschophorica, 
and PRAYER-SONGS. 
The last, ederikd, are probably a late subdivision of the 
Hymn, of which we see a trace in one of the Alexandrian 
titles of Simonides’ Books, xarevxai. They apparently 
differed from the Hymn in accentuating the element of 
petition, but they did not eschew the myth. Simonides’ 
Sea-Fight off Artemisium was, it would seem, a Prayer- 
Song performed in obedience to the oracle which bade 
Athens ask aid of the son-in-law of Erechtheus, that is 
Boreas, and perpetuated, if we may interpret Himerius, 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

The Athenian OSCHOPHORICON was a form of 
Processional song-dance performed just before the 
vintage by twenty youths chosen two from each tribe. 
These traditionally represented the young Athenians 
rescued by Theseus from the Minotaur; but the rite clearly 
was a conflation, for besides Theseus and Ariadne, it did 
honour to Dionysus and Athena Sciras, the latter the 
protectress of the olive. The two principal dancers, who 
were dressed as maidens in memory of the ruse by which 
Theseus increased the proportion of males to females in 
the human tribute of Athens to Cnossus, carried grape- 
hung vine-branches ; women who represented the mothers 
of the intended victims carried in the procession baskets 
of food like that with which they had furnished them for 
their voyage; and the ceremony, besides the bearing of 
the vine-branches (to) from the temple of Dionysus 
at Athens to that of Athena Sciras at Phalerum, included 
races among the choristers, and on their return to Athens 
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funeral rites commemorating the death of Aegeus, and a 
banquet. ‘The songs were probably of a two-fold nature 
alternating grief for the death of the father with joy for 
the triumph of the son. 


Of the DaPHNEPHORICA or Laurel-bearing Songs, 
which were composed by Aleman, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, and of which Pindar’s works contained 
three Books, we now have an incomplete example 
written by the Theban poet for the Daphnephoria 
held every eight years in his native city in honour of 
Apollo Ismenius. 


The procession, said to be commemorative of an ancient 
victory over the Oetaeans, consisted of a chorus of branch- 
bearing maidens led by the priest of the year, a handsome 
boy of noble birth, called the Daphnephorus, who, 
with his unbound hair crowned with a golden diadem and 
wearing a long and richly-embroidered vestment and a 
special kind of shoes, followed his nearest kinsman of either 
sex, the actual ‘ bearer,’ with his hand upon the laurel. 
This ‘laurel’ was an olive-branch bound with bay and 
flowers, which was surmounted by a globe of copper from 
which depended a number of smaller globes, and had tied 
to its middle another small globe to which were fastened 
purple ribbons, its lower end being wrapped in a piece of 
yellow cloth. The explanation given was that the upper 
globe and its dependants represented the sun, the planets, 
and the stars, the lower the moon, and the ribbons, which 
were 365 in number, the days of the year. Similar rites 
were observed at Athens and elsewhere, notably at Delphi, 
whither every eight years a chorus of children, led by a 
child Daphnephorus personating Apollo, brought laurel- 
branches by a traditional route from Tempe, in com- 
memoration, it was said, of Apollo’s return from his journey 
thither to purify himself after slaying the Serpent. 
Pindar’s extant Daphnephoricon is written in Triads of 
‘fifteen short lines. His Daphnephorus’ father Pagondas, 
whose own father Aecoladas is the real inspirer of the poem, 
commanded the Thebans when they defeated the Athenians 
at Delium long afterwards. The girls of the chorus sing of 
the occasion; of themselves and their dress; of the Daphne- 
phorus and the honours his family has won in the Games, 
with some reference to Theban politics; but the myth, 
if there was one, is not extant, 
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The poem is really a special kind of PARTHENEION’ 
showing a family resemblance to the partly extant 
Maiden-Song of Aleman. 


We are told that Pindar’s Partheneia were almost 
exceptional among his works as displaying less of the 
‘archaic and austere style’ otherwise characteristic of 
him.! It may be, if we may judge by the remains of 
Aleman’s, that the difference lay in a lighter tone, though 
this is hardly borne out by the fragments. The Par- 
theneion was a sort of Processional song-dance allied to 
the Hymn, but still containing the secular elements of 
which the Hymn seems, as we have seen, to have divested 
itself by a process of budding-off, and always, as the name 
implies, sung by maidens. Of Aleman’s work in this kind 
we have already spoken on p. 615. Here it is enough to 
add that in the hands of its ‘ inventor ’ it is clearly charac- 
terised in its personal part by a merry badinage between 
teacher and taught,? sometimes delivered in the poet’s 
own person, sometimes in his choir’s, which speaks for the 
happy relations between them, and throws a pleasing 
light on the position of women in Dorian communities. 
We hear of Maiden-Songs by Simonides and Bacchylides ; 
we have a few fragments of Pindar’s three Books and a 
few lines which may come from Partheneia by Telesilla 
and Corinna; and in a recently restored papyrus, a passage 
from the hitherto unknown Book of these songs by 
Anacreon. This new fragment is important because it 
shows that of the Choral songs sung by women the Maiden- 
Song, at any rate, was not confined to the Dorians and 
Aeolians. 


It is now time to resume our story, which broke off 
at the end of the ‘Canon’ of the Lyric Poets. Though 
local competitions both in song and in the games still 
went on all over Greece,® sometimes, as at Syracuse, 
attaining more than local importance, most of the 
greater poetical and musical talent of the 5th and 4th 
Centuries appears to have been absorbed by the 
Dionysiac contests at Athens. The Dithyramb 


1 for the context see Dion. Hal. Dem. 1073 2 cf. the story 
of Simonides’ choir and the jackass, ii. p. 346 3 the Execes- 
tides of Ar. Av. 11, a singer to the lyre, was victorious at Delphi, 
at the Spartan Carneia, and at the Athenian Panathenaea 
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seems to have been a comparatively late importation ; 
yet it in all probability existed, in origin the com- 
memorative, once invocatory, rite of a dead hero, 
through many generations of folk-custom, and with 
many local modifications, before it came upon the 
stage of art. 


According to Aristotle its origin lay in Phrygia. The 
word A:dvpauBos is an epithet of Dionysus in Pindar and 
Euripides. The singer of iambi was himself called “IauBos. 
We clearly cannot separate in origin d:6bpauBos, tau8os, 
OpiauBos, and the Latin triwmphus, translated OpiauBos 
by the later Greeks. As with mady, itself probably non- 
Hellenic, the ritual epithet used as a refrain came to be 
the name of the song itself. It may well prove to be 
Lydian.? 

The earliest instance of the Dithyramb among the 
_ Jonians is the fragment of Archilochus, ‘I know how to 
lead the dithyramb-song of lord Dionysus with my senses 
lightning-struck with wine.’ Among the Dorians we find 
the very ancient * invocation sung by the Elean women, 
where Dionysus is at once a hero and a bull but not yet a 
God, and where—which marks an older stage than the 
lines of Archilochus—there is as yet no mention of wine. 
As this is essentially a Hymn, the Dithyramb would seem 
to have been an early offshoot of the ghost-invocation 
which in primitive communities would be indistinguish- 
able from a rite of commemoration. The separation would 
only become obvious when the commemorative element 
came to predominate. The word of Archilochus, ‘to 
lead,’ étdpta, 1s used by Homer of the two tumblers 
who lead the dance of youths and maidens, in the Shield 
of Achilles. We are told by the Scholiast on the Frogs, 
where Dionysus in distress says ‘ Call the God,’ that at the 
Lenaean festival the torchbearer says ‘ Call ye the God,’ 
and those who reply to him ery, ‘Semelean Iacchus, giver 
of wealth.’ This Amoebeic element, which has its parallel 
in Sappho’s Adonis-Songs and Epithalamies, was probably 
a very ancient feature of the Dithyramb; but the Elean 
Hymn suggests that it was not original. It survives in the 
Theseus of Bacchylides. According to Aristotle, Tragedy 


1 not necessarily non-Indo-European 2 cf, Calder C.R. 
1922, p. 11, A. B. Cook Zeus i, p. 681, n. 4 3 doubtless 
modernized in the form which has survived 
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derived from the ‘leaders of the Dithyramb,’ and it is 
therefore significant that question-and-answer should be 
so marked a feature both of the Melic and non-Melic parts 
of Attic Drama. 

The theme of the old folk-Dithyramb seems to have 
been the adventures of Dionysus; but its extension to 
other heroes began early in its history at Sicyon, where 
according to Herodotus the adventures (rd#ea) of Adrastus, 
one of the Seven before Thebes, were celebrated with 
tragic dances (rparyikotat xopotcr), ° in which they honoured 
Adrastus instead of Dionysus’; and this is spoken of as 
the immemorial custom of the city down to 580. At 
Athens, as we shall see, the extension to other heroes came 
later. Whatever its origin, the Dithyramb seems to have 
developed before the historical period into the song-dance 
of the worshippers, of whom one personated the God and 
the rest Satyrs or goat-men, to the sound of the flute 
around the altar at Dionysus at the sacrifice of a bull, 
the song probably from the first competitive and the bull’s 
carcase the prize. At Delphi Dithyrambs to Dionysus 
were performed in the three winter months, Paeans to 
Apollo during the rest of the year. At Athens the per- 
formance of the Dithyramb belonged traditionally to the 
early spring and was connected with the Anthesteria, a 
sort of Feast of All Souls. From very early times the 
cult of Dionysus seems to have been associated with that 
of Apollo at Delos; it is worth noting that Simonides’ 
Dithyrambs were preserved in the Delian temple archives. 

The raising of this old ritual song-dance to the sphere 
of art was connected by the ancients with the name of 
the Lesbian Arion, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of Periander of Corinth about 625; to have been a 
pupil of Aleman; and to have been victorious at the 
Carneian Testival at Sparta. According to Suidas’ 
authority he ‘invented the tragic style, was the first to 
assemble a chorus (xopoy orjoa), to sing a Dithyramb, to 
give that name to the song of the chorus, and to introduce 
Satyrs speaking in metre.’ According to Aristotle, also, 
the originator of the Dithyramb was Arion, ‘the first 
trainer of the Cyclic Chorus (kv’xAtos xopés).? In these 
two passages we seem to have the beginnings, that is the 
raising to art-status, and possibly the differentiation, of 
the Dithyramb, of Tragedy, and of the Satyrie Drama. 
If this is so, the reference of Archilochus, who lived 50 
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years before Arion, would seem to be to the folk-ritual. 
But perhaps it is unsafe for us, though the ancients did it, 
to draw a hard and fast line between the ‘ folk ’-stage of 
development and the stage of ‘ art.’ When we draw it, 
at any rate, and it is often convenient to do so, let us 
remember that changes of this sort generally come more 
gradually than their historians suppose; and that the 
classification ‘folk’ and ‘art’ is, at bottom, unscientific. 
The distinction, for any particular place or time, depends 
on circumstances, and the winding river of culture often 
parts into more than two streams. 

It should be noted that Archilochus was a poet and 
speaks of himself as ‘leading’ the Dithyramb, and 
6 ekapxwy the Dithyrambic poet remained in name through- 
out the classical period. The leader’s part would naturally 
fall to a man of superior powers, in this case doubtless 
powers of reproducing and improvising song-dance, 
especially if, as it seems to have been, the performance 
was a matter of question and answer; for it takes more 
intelligence to put an impromptu question than to answer 
it. 

After Arion, the next great name in the history of the 
Dithyramb is that of the Argive Lasus (see p. 638). The 
Argive musicians seem to have been famous at the end of 
the 7th Century, when Cleisthenes of Sicyon ejected them 
to make room for native performers. When we are told 
that Lasus was the first to make the Dithyramb com- 
petitive we should probably understand this to mean com- 
petitive as an art-form at Athens. He and Simonides, 
with the early dramatists such as Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
Chionides, and perhaps Thespis, were probably prime actors 
in the art-movement which began under the Peisistratids 
and continued under the democracy. All the various 
types, the Dithyramb proper, its offshoots Tragedy and 
the Satyr play, and later, Comedy, the child of the rustic 
vintage and harvest rites associated with the reproductive 
forces in nature and man, were performed at the Greater 
Dionysia, some at other festivals. The first recorded 
victory ‘ with a chorus of men,’ which probably means 
in the Dithyramb, that of Hypodicus of Chalcis in 508, 
is thought to mark the beginning of the intertribal com- 
petitions which were intended to help in the welding of 
the new democracy. Private citizens, acting in, two 
categories, as boys and’as men, now superseded the guilds 
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of singers; the professional element did not reassert itself 
till the over-elaboration of music made it imperative in 
the 4th Century. It is recorded that Simonides was 
victorious in the Dithyramb in 476, Pindar in 474. 

In other parts of Greece about the year 500 we find 
Dithyrambs being composed by Praxilla of Sicyon, and 
there is some trace of the art-Dithyramb before this in 
Magna Graecia, though the claim that most of the poems 
of Stesichorus were Dithyrambs is not to be regarded as 
proved. They were more probably Lyre-Sung Nomes. 

In 5th-Century Athens the change in the subject- 
matter of the Dithyramb was resented by the conservative 
element in the people, and ‘ What has this to do with 
Dionysus?’ became a proverb for irrelevance. The only 
considerable fragment of the Dithyrambs of Pindar, which 
filled two Books, deals with Dionysus; but the only two 
of Simonides’ Dithyrambs of which we know the names 
were called Memnon and Huropa ; and of the five complete 
extant Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the Jo is the only one 
that mentions him, and that only just at the end.1 Both 
Pindar’s fragment and the Jo were written for the 
Athenians. Pindar tells us that the Dithyramb originated 
at Corinth, and this seems to have been the scene of the 
labours of Arion. In the same passage Pindar calls it 
‘ ox-driving ’ (SonAdrys), that is, for which the prize is 
an ox. The Scholiast on Plato tells us that the winning 
poet received an ox, the second a jar, presumably of wine, 
and the third a goat which was led away anointed with 
wine-lees. Athenaeus tells us that the winning Athenian 
tribe received a tripod. This tripod was dedicated in the 
Street of Tripods with an inscription recording the 
archonship, the poet, the fluteplayer, and the choragus or 
rich citizen who had paid for the training and equipment 
of the chorus. The fluteplayer stood on the steps of the 
altar, and the chorus danced round it. The chorus was 
of fifty men in the time of Simonides, later sometimes of 
more, and was called circular probably in contrast at first 
with the quadrangular processional song-dances such as 
the Partheneia and the Prosodia, and later with the 
similar formation which became usual in the Drama. 
The musical mode employed was at first, as was to be 


1 it is not necessary to suppose that the classing of these as 
Dithyrambs is merely Alexandrian; apart from the evidence 
of the proverb, the ‘ absence ’ of Dionysus was a natural develop- 
ment and has its parallel in the history of the Paean 
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expected, the Phrygian. The structure of a Dithyramb 
in the best period was sometimes strophic, sometimes 
triadic. 

We have evidence of the authorship of Dithyrambs 
at this time for Ibycus, Lasus, Simonides, Lamprocles, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides. Of the five complete extant 
Dithyrambs of Bacchylides the subjects are The Asking- 
back of Helen, Heracles and the Shirt of Nessus, Theseus’ 
Voyage to Crete, Theseus’ First Coming to Athens, The 
Wanderings of Io. Of these the Voyage of Theseus was 
performed in honour of Apollo at Delos by a chorus of 
Ceans, the Heracles in honour of Apollo at Delphi; the 
First Coming of Theseus is clearly for the Athenians; the 
lo is definitely stated to be for the Athenians; the frag- 
mentary Jdas is for the Lacedaemonians. 

With the growing importance of music in Melic 
performances, against which Pratinas of Phlius pro- 
. tested in vain (p. 660 above), and to which we have 
references in Aristophanes (Nwb. 970), came a still 
completer separation of the Dithyramb from the 
Drama. The Drama became less and less a matter 
of song and dance, and the Dithyramb more and more 
a matter of instrumental music. 

We may realise this by comparing the proportions of 
Melic to other matter in Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
accompaniment of the Dithyramb now included the lyre, 
and the dancing of the Dithyrambic chorus was greatly 
elaborated. The music-and-dancing element once strong 
in both Drama and Dithyramb was now concentrated in 
the Dithyramb, and the verbal element once equally 
important in both was now concentrated in the Drama. 
Not that the verbal element disappeared from the Dithy- 
ramb, but the over-elaboration of the dancing and the 
music caused degeneration in the style of the words and a 
loss of form in the metre. The strophic arrangement 
disappeared; all the ‘modes’ were used in the same 
poem; the words became a turgid jumble of disjointed 
sentences full of wildly-compounded epithets. 

Soon the performance became too much for the 
citizen-choruses, and professionalism resumed its 
sway. The comic poets and Plato protested in vain. 
The truth is that all the Dionysiac performances, 
including the Drama, suffered the degeneration which 
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waits on art-forms when they begin to appeal only 
to the pleasure of the looker-on. This degeneration, 
to judge by modern parallels, would be hastened by 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century the chief 
name is that of MmELANIPPIDES, grandson of the earlier 
Melanippides; at the end of the 5th and the beginning 
of the 4th those of PaitoxENus of Cythera, his pupil, 
and Timotheus of Miletus. 

Melanippides introduced instrumental flute-preludes 
and free rhythms—that is, astrophic arrangement—, 
Philoxenus solo-songs.1 Aristodemus nevertheless, in 
conversation with Socrates, is made by Xenophon to place 
Melanippides with Homer, Sophocles, Polycleitus, and 
Zeuxis, as a master of his art. Philoxenus enjoyed a great 
reputation both at Athens, and, later, at the court of 
Dionysius at Syracuse. His famous Dithyramb The 
Cyclops, in which he satirised the tyrant, who had crossed 
him in love, was imitated by Theocritus. The large frag- 
ment of the Banquet which, clever though it is, shows the 
Dithyramb at its worst, is probably the work of another 
Philoxenus. 

Of the eighteen famous Dithyrambs of his contempo- 
rary TIMOTHEUS? we have but one line from the 
Scylla. He raised the number of the strings of the 
lyre to eleven, and made other bold musical inno- 
vations which, after a period of great unpopularity, 
eventually combined with his success with the Lyre- 
Sung Nome—of which presently—to make him the 
most famous poet of his day. For his Hymn to 
Artemis the Ephesians paid him a thousand gold 
pieces. The after-influence of Philoxenus and 
Timotheus may be gauged by the fact that two 
hundred years after their death their Nomes were 
still taught to the young Arcadians (Polyb. 4. 20. 9). 
There is one more famous name, that of TELESTES 
of Selinus, who won his first victory in the Dithyramb 
in 402. 


1 this rests on a probable emendation of Westphal in Plut. 
Mus. 30 2 not to be confused with the fluteplayer, temp. 
Alexander 
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We have a considerable fragment of his Argo, in which 
he speaks up for the use of the flute, possibly in reply to 
Melanippides’ Marsyas, which dealt with the contest 
between flute and lyre. 


Towards the end of this period the ever-growing 
desire for mere entertainment caused a revival of 
interest in an old but not obsolete ! form, the Lyre- 
Sung Nome. This revival was due to the Lesbian 
Phrynis, who won his first Athenian victory in 446, 
and his pupil Timotheus of Miletus, who lived at 
Athens and was a friend of Euripides, and died at 
a great age in 357. 


This ancient song was accompanied by a dancing, and 
sometimes in the earlier period singing (Plut. Mus. 8, 
Procl. Chrest. 320a. 33), chorus, to the tune, traditionally, 
of the lyre; but even in the time of Terpander the lyre 
was supported in a subordinate position by the flute. 
When the share of the chorus came to be confined habitually 
to the dancing, the song was left a Lyric Monody with 
orchestic accompaniment, a type which had the advantage 
over other Choric song that the words could be heard 
more easily by the audience. That this was felt to be a 
real advantage to it as an entertainment is clear not only 
from the way in which Epic, Iambic and Elegiac all 
became recitation-verse, but from the passage of the 
Frogs where Aristophanes takes credit to himself for 
supplying his audience with books of the words for the 
coming contest between Aeschylus and Euripides.? It 
is no coincidence that the same period in the history of 
Melic poetry saw Philoxenus’ introduction of solos into the 
Dithyramb. 

To judge by the large fragment of Timotheus’ Persae, 
the style of the ‘ new ’ Nome, despite the distinction drawn 
by Proclus,? differed little from that of the later 
Dithyramb, with which indeed it was probably intended 
to compete for popular favour. The Persae is directed, in 
its ‘seal’ or personal part, the part in which the author 


1 the ‘ Boeotian ’ Nome was still performed at Athens in 426, 
Ar, Ach. 13. ff. 2 there, of course, it is the spoken, not the 
sung, word that they wished to be able to follow, but the inference 
to the attitude of the late-5th-Century playgoer at Athens 1s 
clear; see also p. 633 3 below, p. 676 
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as it were signed his name,! against the conservatism of the 
now dominant Spartans in matters of music and poetry. 
We may well believe that this justification of the poet to 
his judges in the competition would have been unnecessary 
had they been Athenians. Degeneration had gone 
further at Athens than at Sparta. 

There seem to have been extant at this time certain 
Lyre-Sung Nomes ascribed to Terpander. These probably 
are the ten dodai mentioned by ‘Timotheus. The 
derivation of vduos in this connexion is not quite certain. 
This use of the word is first found in the Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo. The ancient explanation that it meant 
‘regular’ because the composer was not allowed to go 
beyond the proper technical limits will not hold water; 
for the frequent change of mode and rhythm (in the same 
song) with which this explanation would contrast it, was, 
as we know from Plato, a late development. Now the 
Nomes of Terpander were coupled with, but different 
from, his mpoofua or Preludes; it is clear from Suidas 
that these were preludes to the Nomes; and when Plutarch 
wants to prove his derivation of véuos he says: ‘ As soon 
as the performer had done his duty by the Gods, he passed 
on to the poetry of Homer and other poets—which is 
proved by the Preludes of Terpander.’ This would seem 
to imply that Terpander’s Preludes, like some of the 
Homeric Hymns, contained some reference to their having 
originally been followed by Epic Lays. Was it the 
custom that Prelude should be followed by Nome and 
Nome by Epic Lay ? 

Before it means law vyduos means custom. It is 
conceivable therefore that yvduos in this connexion means 
the usual, if not the legally constituted, song, the pre- 
scribed part, the ritual and once unvaried part, of the 
performance ;? and thus first, when the Hymn broke in 
two and the Epic became a separate thing, the alternative 
terms yvdéuos and -xpooiuoy (still sometimes called éuyvos) 
were left standing alone without the Lay the contrast with 
which had given them birth; the second stage was the 
dividing of the yvéduos into the -pooiuoy vduov and 


1 ‘Wil. compares the end of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo 
2 cf. the ¢« Tov vonwv @dai taught to the young Cretans, 
Strab. 10. 4. 20, and the use of vouos = voxtcua, whence Latin 
nummus ; the use of the word by Aleman fr. 70 of the songs of 
birds may well be a metaphor from the Flute-Nome itself 
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the main body of the yéuos; but the two together were 
still sometimes spoken of as a mpooiuiov, and Ter- 
pander’s Preludes in this sense contained some reference, 
as Plutarch implies, to their being followed by Epic Lays— 
as indeed, according to Heracleides, they originally were. 
The ascription to Timotheus of a Book of Mpovdua or 
Preludes to Nomes seems to indicate the late use of a more 
distinctive name for the mpooiuioyv véwov. The Flute- 
Sung Nome ‘invented’ by Clonas may well have begun as 
an occasional substitute for the Lyre-Sung. Of the two 
purely instrumental Nomes both were probably develop- 
ments of the few bars which preceded the ancient Hymn 
by way of giving the singers their pitch, the lyre again 
coming first in point of time. 

Of the Lyre-Sung Preludes of the first stage, when they 
_ were identical with the Nome, and also of the Preludes of 
. the second stage when they formed introductions ta it, 
we may well have examples among the Homeric Hymns ; 
but they were probably not all composed in hexameters 
after the days of Terpander. One of the Nomes ascribed 
to him was called The T'rochaic, and he is praised by 
Plutarch for introducing into music a beautiful style 
called Terpandrean. It is clear that he not only added a 
string to the lyre but was a rhythmical innovator as well. 
That one of his Nomes was called Trochaic suggests that 
hitherto the metre of such songs had been something else— 
in all probability the Hexameter. The ‘ Terpandrean ’ 
metre was likely enough the Spondaic, exemplified in at 
least one extant fragment, that of a poem which was 
ascribed to him in antiquity and was presumably one of 
the famous Nomes—possibly the Nome called Terpandrean ; 
for it might have been called after the metre rather than the 
composer, which would explain why among so many 
Nomes ascribed to Terpander only one bore his name.* 

We have corroboration of the view that the Nome was a 
derivative of the Hymn, in the first fragment of Terpander, 
where we find, in what is probably the beginning of the 
Nome called Terpandrean, the poet referring to the first 


1 the view that tpoxatos in this connexion refers to the 
tempo—‘ running ’—and not the rhythm, is less likely; cf. also 
Stob. Hcl. i. 1. 31, where after an enumeration of deities in 9 
hexameters we read tuvéwpes waxapas, Modaat Atds Exyovot, apOitous 
aodais, which, though it can hardly be earlier than the 4th 
Century, may follow an old tradition 
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part of his poem as a ‘ beginning of Hymns.’ In Pindar 
Nem. 2. 1, ‘ Where too the Homerid bards of stitched epic 
lines for the most part begin, namely the prelude to Zeus,’ 
the reference is to the rhapsodes, and the zpooimoy is 
probably a short Hexameter address such as the xxiiird 
Homeric Hymn. Whether this Zeus-Prelude of Ter- 
pander’s would be suitable to a Nome sung in competition 
at Delphi or at the Spartan Carneia, both held in honour 
of Apollo, is not quite certain. It may have been per- 
formed elsewhere ; but it should be noted that the poetical 
custom of ‘ beginning with Zeus ’—though not perhaps 
as old as the Z'heogony, where ll. 47 ff. come awkwardly 
and may well be an addition—is as old as Pindar. Timo- 
theus’ Persae, which was probably written for a festival 
of Poseidon, ends with an address to Apollo. The con- 
tents of Terpander’s Nomes can only be conjectured from 
the incomplete Persae of his imitator, and from a general 
comparison with the Homeric Hymns. 

Among the earlier poets of the Nome, besides Ter- 
pander, Lyric Nomes were ascribed before him to 
Chrysothemis and Philammon, to the latter of whom 
were sometimes attributed certain of the Nomes 
generally called Terpander’s; Arion’s ‘ Preludes to Epic 
Poems,’ of which there were two Books, were probably 
Lyric Nomes; so too perhaps were some at least of the 
long narrative poems of Stesichorus, which he himself 
calls Preludes, and of Ibycus, who was sometimes credited 
with the Funeral Games of Pelias ; Lyric Nomes were 
ascribed by Suidas’ authority to Corinna. 

In the latter half of the 5th Century comes Phrynis, 
whose innovations, according to Proclus’ authority, were 
‘ the combination of the Hexameter with free rhythms and 
the use of a lyre of more than seven strings.’ Next to him 
his pupil Timotheus, who ‘ brought the Nome to its 
present condition.’ Then follows a comparison with the 
Dithyramb: ‘The Dithyramb is full of movement and, 
expressing by means of the dance a high degree of 
** possession’’ or excitement, is directed to evoking the 
emotions most characteristic of the God; wild, too, in its 
rhythms, it nevertheless employs a simple phraseology. 
The Nome on the other hand is sustained 1 in an orderly 
and highly dignified style by the various characters it 


1 reading avéxerar for the first avetra:, but the meaning of the 
whole sentence is uncertain 
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describes; while its rhythms are easy and tranquil, it 
employs compound expressions. Each of course has its 
particular ‘‘modes,’”’ the Dithyramb the Phrygian and 
Hypophrygian, the Nome the Lydian system of the 
singers to the lyre.’ Here Proclus’ authority clearly was 
speaking, if not of the Dithyramb before Melanippides 
and of the Nome before Phrynis, at any rate of both before 
the worst results of their innovations had worked them- 
selves out. 


In the Clouds (423 B.c.) Aristophanes bewails the 
change of taste which had made such songs as those 
of Lamprocles out of date; in the first Book of the 
Republic (c. 385) Plato makes the aged Cephalus 
quote Pindar as an old man in a modern novel might 
cite Tennyson; in his comedy Linus, Alexis (372- 
270) makes the bard bid his pupil Heracles select a 
book from his library in the following lines : 


‘Come here and take whatever book you please; 
Look carefully at the titles; take your time; 
Here’s Orpheus, Hesiod, and the Tragedies, 
Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, prose 
Of every sort and kind; your choice will show 
What manner of man you are.’ 


No mention of Iambic, Elegiac, or Lyric poetry. 
It is clear that by the end of the 4th Century, when 
playwrights were already writing plays merely to be 
read, much even of the verse which had long been 
only recited had lost its attraction, and song-poetry, 
at any rate the older song, was going out of fashion. 
Theophrastus’ Late-Learner (319 B.c.), instead of 
learning the ‘classics,’ is at pains to get by heart the 
songs he hears at the juggler’s show. In a fragment 
of Aristotle quoted by Athenaeus (1. 6d) we read: 
‘They spend the whole day holding forth to chance 
audiences at the puppet-shows or to travellers just 
arrived from Phasis or the Borysthenes, though they 
have never read anything but Philoxenus’ Banquet, 
and indeed have never finished that.’ Here we may 
well have a glimpse of the half-literary public who 
thumbed the earlier Greek story-books of which we 
have somewhat late examples in the fragment of the 
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Tale of Ninus, a papyrus which may belong to the last 
Century before Christ, and the famous Milesian Tales 
collected by one Aristeides and translated into Latin 
in the time of Sulla. The Song of the Table survived 
—chiefly among hired musicians—through the 
Alexandrian Age; Sappho and the Anacreontea were 
still sung—by professionals—after banquets in the 
2nd Century of our era. There was a long twilight, 
but the sun had set. 

By the end of the Athenian Period, that is by about 
330 B.C., which has been taken as the limit of this 
book, most of the forms of Greek poetry, including the 
Drama, by the process of budding-off which began, it 
would seem, with the early Hymn, appear to have 
developed secular uses: for the honouring of men rather 
than Gods; for the imparting of general moral truths ; 
for the expression of personal love, hate, grief, joy; 
for mere record or communication; for sheer enter- 
tainment. In Melic poetry the hieratic tradition 
went on into Roman times, to give birth eventually 
to the Christian Hymn ;? the secular forms, narrowing 
in scope of occasion and choice of metre, and growing 
ever more a means to pleasure, survived the last 
centuries B.c., mostly perhaps as recitation-poems. 
The change was partly due no doubt to changing 
economic conditions, but partly also to the ever- 
increasing rift between the dialect of literature and 
the idiom of common life, and not least to the gradual 
supersession of the pitch-accent. Stress was resuming 
its sway, and pgetry sung in ‘longs’ and ‘ shorts ’ was 
naturally felt to be too artificial when the ‘ quantities ’ 
were coming to be ignored in speech. Another 
cause, which began to work even in the days of 
Euripides, was doubtless the spread of two corrupting 
practices which came of the over-elaboration of the 
musical accompaniment, the singing of several notes 
to a single syllable and the neglect of the pitch-accent 
in composing the melody. So long as these practices 


1 Aul. Gell. N.A. 19,9, Polyb. 4. 20. 10 2 ef. W. Christ 
Anth. Graeca Carm. Christ, 
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were the exception no harm was done, but when they 
became the rule, the words became less important 
than the music because less easily intelligible to the 
ear, poetry was less often sung for its own sake, and 
even Monodic art-song eventually appealed to few 
but the highly educated in music. 

The general standard of the literary taste that 
prevailed among the educated Greeks of the Roman 
Empire is shown—for song—by our possession of the 
Anacreontea beside our loss of Anacreon. Some of the 
Anacreontea, which date from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 
550, show signs of attempts to adapt the old Lyric 
metres to the new language-conditions; Bishop Syne- 
sius, who lived about 400 A.p., knew the Lyric Poets 
and wrote ‘ Anacreontic’ Hymns; in the 7th Century 
it was still worth the while of a certain Egyptian 
Greek, who was not a good metrician, to copy out the 
Fifth Book of Sappho; recitation-poetry, Epic, Ele- 
giac, and Iambic, with certain modifications, were still 
written in the 6th and 7th Centuries; the Epigram 
indeed lived on till the 10th, Iambic to the 12th. 
But after that the dark. 

‘I was told when a boy,’ writes Petrus Alcyonius in the 
16th Century, ‘by Demetrius Chalcondyles, that the 
priests of the Greek Church had such influence with the 
Byzantine Emperors that they burnt at their request a 
large number of the works of the old Greek poets, parti- 
cularly those which dealt with the passions, obscenities, 
and follies of lovers, and thus perished the plays of 
Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Alexis, and the 
poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Aleman, and Alcaeus.’ 
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COMPARING THE NUMERATION ADOPTED IN THIS EDITION (£) WITH THOSE 
FOLLOWED BY BERGK IN HIS ‘ PORTAE LYRICI GRAECI’ OF 1882 (BGK.), 
HILLER-CRUSIUS IN THEIR ‘ANTHOLOGIA LYRICA’ OF 1913 (HIL.), 
DIEHL IN HIS ‘ ANTHOLOGIA LYRICA’ OF 1922-5 (DL.), JEBB IN HIS 
“BACCHYLIDES’ OF 1905, Stss IN HIS ‘BACCHYLIDES’ OF 1912, AND 
WILAMOWITZ IN HIS ‘ TIMOTHEOS’ OF 1903 (WIL.) 
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26 5d — — 
-.. Alem. 58 — — 
re 5 59 os — 

cm. 

cm. 
12 Alem 62 824 30 
% iba ly 63 | 82B Bil 
a ne 64 838482 
85 Alem 65 69 17 
68 66 70 18 
= — 67 71 19 
— M21 68 83B —_— 
14 sa 69 141 81 
15 148 70 140 80 
16 CL? Tal 86A 35 
—_ M 5 G2 89 39 
=a =e 73 89n 84 
— M 9 74 90 40 
aes M 6 75 87 37 
— M 8 76 101 52 
== =< 104 92 42, 
— —_ 78 93 43 
— — 79 94 44 
— — 80 95 45 
— — 81 96 46 
— — 82 97 47 
20 0x3 83 98 48 
Zt M20 84 103 54 
22 Alem 85 104B 56 
24 M21 86 105 57 
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FOLK-SONGS 


Bek. Hil. Di. E 
106 58 C10 111 
ae Sim il he 
29 Fer 
142 82 18 1124 
143 83 c19 113 
= cs —— 114 
om ae WG 115 
107 59 A 116 
125 G75 p. 302 117 
aM 64 A. 5 118 
108 60 022 119 
109 61 024 120 
111 63 C26 121 
110 62 C25 122 
116 68 027 123 
113 65 A 6 1Z3A oD. 
114 — — 124 
1154 66 A10 125 
115B 67 A 4 126 
118 70 M25 127 
119 TAR C35 128 
120 <2 C34 129 
Pail 73 A 9 130 
liye 74. 033 131 
127 — — 
128 — — 
FOLK-SONGS. 
E Bek. E Bek. 
25 10 ie 18 
1 a 19 
3 i 8 20 
{3 9 2h 
6 13 16 224 
4 14 21 228 
10 15 23 
11 16 pe 24 
12 iy 23 25 
E Hil iH Hil 
25 10 12 20 
1 11 aS 21 
3 fi Pade 
{3 12 8 223 
6 \o 23 
4 12a p. 604n 24 
Terp. 14 16 25 
3 15 21 26 
Terp 16 iS 26a p. 536 
4 uy 22 27 
10 18 23 28 


s 
I~ 
Sse | 
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SCOLIA 


Di. E Di. E DI E Di. 
1 18 24 8 32 20 43 
2 17 6 33 34 44 
5 42 7 34 Syl 45 

ibe 24 25 8 35 33 46 

18 28 AS 36 30 47 

19 29 26 =. 604n BYe 39 48 

20 21 Pah 16 38 19 49 

21 29 25 39'| -p. 536 

22 23 30 26 40 32 50 

ol 22, ol 15 41 385 51 

42, 38 53 

E Bgk Hil. Di. HE Bek Hil 

1 3 2 Alem. 2D ily 18 

0 24 18 19 
2 p. 682 = ES 25 1 1 
cm. 26 43 46 

3 4 3 66 27 Lee 48 

4 6 5 46 28 Tyrt Tyrt 

5 15 13 

a . 4 24 Tyr 

7 29 16 20 

8 11 12 25 30 19 DA. 

9 31 20 2 
10 Vi 8 47 32, 224 24 
11 8 9 48 33 21 we 
12 9 10 50 34 — 224 
ils? 10 11 51 35 22B 25 
14 p. 684 a noe 36 eB 26 
15 25 28 oi 37 a — 
16 13 14 27 38 26 29 
(jee DOW —— 2 388A —— —- 

— 51 1 38B — — 

19 42 45 38 380 — — 

20 41 44 32 39 24 vA 

21 14 15 20 40 44 47 

15 16 Pal 41 Dike 30 

22, 16 ly Zo 42 28 33]! 
SCOLIA 

Bek. Ez Bek. E Bek. Bek, 
1 24 9 LT i 25 
2 1 10 18 13 26 
‘D ye 11 10 19 14 DE. 
4 3 12 20 15 28 
5 4 13 a ial 29 
6 5 14 21 22, 16 30 
7 6 15 8 72433 17 
8 7 16 9 24 18 
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SCOLIA 





Hil. £ 
12 21 
13 5 
14 8 
15 9 
16 16 
17 li 
18 18 
19 19 
Di. 
rel 
LY 
17 20 
i3| 
14 11 
15 12 
16 13 
LZ 14 
18 15 
Hil. D1. 
i 1 
2 2 
3 3 
+ ‘A 
13 5 
5 6 
6 7 
14 8 
15 9 
iG 10 
8 11 
9 12 
10 13 
11 — 
276 14 
21 15 
22 16 
23 17 
24 18 
16 19 
A hr4 20 


Hil. E 
20 22 
Qi LZ 
22 13 
23 14 
24 15 
26 20 
27 26 
28 27 
Di. E 
19 16 
20 17 
BE 18 
22 19 
23 20 
24 oe 
25 22, 
27 10 
28 26 
EH Bek. 
18 24 
19 25 
20 27 
it 14 
vise 26 
ra" 28 
24 i 
25 -— 
26 29 
rei 30 
28 — 
29 D6 
Sol. 
31 p. 199 
32 p. 198 
33 9. 199 
34 p. 201 
35 ft. 
36 


il ee 
29 29 
30 30 
31 31 
32 32 
33 33 
34 34 
DI. E 
29 2 
35 

31 29 
aye 30 
33 31 
34 32 
35 Be 
36 34 
Hil. Dr 
18 Zr 
19 pays 
26 23 
12 24 
20 25 
p. 2750 p. 108 
p. 218c p. 60 
ZG 28 
28 29 
29 31 
30 32 
31 33 
32 34 
33 35 
34 36 
— 30 
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ACHILLES [Tatius]: 123; com- 
mentator on Aratus ; A.D. 250? 

Acro: 55; Latin commentator on 
Horace; A.D. 180 

Acts of the Apostles 3 473 

Adespota: = Anonymous Frag- 
ments 


Aelian : 8, 62-5, 86, 123, 257, 263, 
349, 383- 6, 447, 478, 518, 5383; 
610; writer of miscellanies: 
A.D. 200 

‘Aelius Dionysius: 420; 
cian; A.D. 120 


rhetori- 


Aelius Festus Aphthonius: 3837; 
metrician; A.D. 330 
Aeschines (Socraticus) : 342; phil- 


osopher and rhetorician ; 400 
B.O 


Aeschylus: 48, 139, 165, 256, 274, 
306, 309-10, 317-9, 340, 355, 
370, 396, 406, 438, 450, 462, 
477, 490, 514-6, 534, 550; 
621, 628, 636, 640, 650, 658, 
663, 671-3; writer of tragedy ; 
485 B.C. 

Aesop: 564-6; writer of beast- 
fables; 550 B.o. 

Agathocles: 40; musician; 505 
B.O. 

Agathon: 3386; writer of tragedy; 


0: 

pt SOs Of, 1255, 19, 319, 
364, 418, 422, 428 ff, 555-6, 
560, 564, 569; 584, 591-3, 602, 
612, 618, 624, 628 ff, 633-6, 
643, 648, 653, 656-8, 665, 679; 
lyric poet; 595 B.0. 

Alcaeus of Messené: 300; writer 
of iambics and epigrams; 200 


B.O. 

Alcyonius, Petrus: 679 

Aleman: 8, 53, 86, 103, 122, 189, 
: 208, 215, 244, 236, 420 ff, 509, 


536; 588, 599, 602-7, 610-1, 
615 ff, 623-32, 6385, 648, 651, 
656-7, 661, 665— 8, 674, 679; 
lyric poet; 630 B.C. 
Alexander Cornelius (Polyhistor) : 
18; 597; geographer; 65 B.c. 
Alexander of Aetolia : 296; poet; 
PATRS ABC 
Alexander of Tralles : 
cian; A.D. 540 
Alexinus : 374; Megarian philoso- 
pher; 330 B.C. 
Alexis : 269; 677-9; 
comedy; 350 B.c. 


544; physi- 


writer of 


Ameipsias : 574; writer of comedy ; 
410 B.C. 
Ammianus Marcelimus: 210, 


529; historian; A.D. 390 

Ammonius: 84,101; grammarian; 
A.D. 390 

Amphion: 592, 596 

Anacreon : 8, 86, 215, 253, 379, 414, 
442 ff, 458, 560, 569; 584, 618, 
625, 636 ff, 648, 648, 656-8, 
666, 679; lyric poet; 530 B.o. 

Anacreontéa : 503; 638, 678-9; a 
collection of short poems suit- 
able for singing, written by 
various hands between 150 B.C. 
and A.D. 550 in imitation of 
Anacreon 

Ananius: 572; iambic poet; 520 


B.O. 

Anaxagoras: 343; 638; 
pher; 440 B.C. 
Anaxandrides: 269, 328, 564; 
writer of comedy; 360 B.0O. 
Andecides: 60; Attic orator; 400 B.0 
Anonymous M etrician : see Metrical 

Fragment 
Anonymous Writer of Comedy: 581 
Antagoras : 342; epic poet; 270 
B.C. 


philoso- 


* The dates are those of the florwit, t.e. about the 40th year 
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Anthes: 593, 645 

Anthologia Graeca Carminum Chris- 
tianorum : 

Anthologia Palatina (A.P.): 
Palatine Anthology 

Anthologia Planudéa (Anth. Plan.): 
see Planudean Anthology 

Antigonus of Carystus: 394; sculp- 
tor, writer on art, biographer; 
240 B.0. 

Antimachus of Teos: 16, 20, 34(2); 
epic poet; 730 B.c. 

Antimachus of Conte: 244 (16, 

epic and elegiac 


20, 34?); 
425 B.O. 
634; 


see 


poet; 
Antipater of Sidon : epigram- 
matist; 150 B.c. 
Antipater of Thessalonica: 216; 
epigrammatist; 10 B.C. 
Antiphanes: 328, 380, 396, 567-9; 
writer of comedy ; 365 B.C. 


Antiphon: 46; Attic orator; 440 
B.0: 
Antoninus Liberalis: 10, 22-4; 
mythologist : A.D. 150? 
Apion: 34; grammarian; A.D. 40 
Apollodorus: 33, 121, 306; chron- 
ologer, grammarian, myth- 
ologist; 140 B.c. 

Apollodorus of emus 56; gram- 
marian; 100 B.c. 

Apollodorus : 679; writer of 
comedy; 300 B.C. 

Apollonius: 272; writer of mis- 
cellanies; 100 B.c.? 

Apollonius : 575; commentator on 
Aristophanes; 150 B.c. 


Apollonius Dyscdlus: 10-22, 26, 
39,129, 187, 202, 422 ff, "440: 
grammarian ; as 110 

Apollonius of Rhodes : 18, 86, 131, 
199, 210-2, 226, 414, 499, 532 
poet: 260 B.C. 

Apollonite of Tyana: 458; eet 
gorean philosopher; A.D. 100 

Appian: 213; historian ; yeu Dyas 310) 

Apostolius : 65, 74, 149, 207, 264, 
373, 390, 531, DOD, NOOseno 7 Le 
compiler "of a collection of pro- 
verbs; A.D. 1460 

Apuleius : 214; Roman phil- 
osopher and novelist; A.D. 130 


Giatus. 191; didactic poet; 270 
B.O. 

Arcadius: 425, 485; grammarian; 
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between A.D. 200 and 600; the 
work on accentuation ascribed 
to him perhaps belongs to 
Theodosius (A.D. 400) 


Arcesilaiis: 3874; Academic phil- 
osopher; 275 B.C. 
Archildchus: 70, 488; 593, 600 ff, 


609, 612-4, 617, 623-5, 630-1, 
637, 645, 648, 651, 655-7, 660, 
667-8 : ;elegiae and iambic poet: 


650 B 
Argas : 268, 302; lyric poet; 370 
B.C 


Arion: 292, 478; 591, 629, 641, 
661, 668- 70, 676; ‘lyric poet; 
625 B.C. 

Ariphron: 400 ff; 651 

Aristarchus : 492; 
marian; 5O% 

Aristias: 48; writer of (tragedy 
and ?) satyric drama; 470 B.c. 

Aristides: 40-2, 65-6, 167, 200, 
249, 372, 436, 458, 472, Wes 
rhetorician ; A.D. 170 

Aristocleides : 266, 282; 
the lyre; 480 B.C, 

Ariston : 80; philosopher; 230 B.0. 

Aristonymus: 376; a compiler of 
sayings, of unknown date 

Aristophanes (Ar.): 8, 40, 44, 56-8, 
66-70, 74-6, 86, 120, 226, 240— 
6, 249— —62, 266- 70, 310, 340, 
362, 366, 386-8, 396-8, 443, 
491, 494— 6, 504— 6, 510- 14, 520, 
523, 534, 538, 542, 550-60, 567— 
70, B74: 601, 611- 2: 627, 631, 
635, 642, 648— 52, 658- 62, 666— 
Ths "671= 3, 677; writer of 
comedy ; 410 B.C. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium: 68, 
498; grammarian; 215 B.o. 

Aristotle (Arist.) : 90, 208; 272; 
232, 258, 268, 294— 6, 300- 2 
320, 334, 344, 376, 382, 406- 8, 
410 ff, 458, 468-70, 496, 502, 
540- 2. 546, 565; 596, 606-8, 
651, 657, 667-8, 677; phil- 
osopher; 345 B.0. 

Aristoxénus: 40, 64, 272, 287, 364, 
404, 417, 480, 498, 500, 548; 
588, 627; writer on music; 


320 B.C. 
ARTOMARS @ 18; historian; 100 
290, 531, 565, 571; 


gram- 


singer to 


Arsenius : son 


ou a 
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compiler of a 
A.D. 


of Apostolius; 
collection of proverbs; 
1500 
Artemidérus: 5382; 
dreams; A.D. 150 
Artémon of Cassandreia : 
historian; 130 B.c.? 
Asclapon : 266; physician; 50 B.c. 
Asclepiides : 443; poet; 285 B.c. 
420; ‘grammarian ; of 


Athenaeus : 34, 46-54, 65, 68, 72-8, 
85, 123, 202, 206, 214-6, 226. 
934-6, 241-4, 247, 260, 268, 
274-8, 298-300, 304, 328, 333, 
338, 342-4, 348, 356, 360, 374, 
378-82, 386-8, 394-6, 400-4, 
410, 413-4, 424, 444, 449, 470, 
494, 508, 512-4, 518-9, 526, 
532, 536, 544-6, 555, 560 ff, 


writer on 
288, 560; 


572-4; 591, 657-8, 670, 677; 
a of miscellanies; A.D. 
0 


Athenagéras: 67; Christian writer ; 
A.D. 180 
Aulus Gellius: 210; 678; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 
Automédes: 28 


Bacchius: 456; writer on music; 
A.D. 320 

Bacchylides: 8, 34, 60, 80-222, 
444 ff. (see 445 n.); 640, 646 ff, 
651-4, 660, 666-7, 670-1 

Bachmann’s Anecdéta: 74, 207; 
extracts from hitherto un- 
published Greek MSS _ pre- 
served at Paris, published 1828 

Bekker’s Anecdéta: 246; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works, published 1814— 
21 


Bion: 661-3, 679; poet; 100 8B.c.? 


Bion the Borysthenite : 326; phil- 
osopher; 270 B.o. 
Boeo: 645 
Boétius: 288, 300; writer on 
philosophy, mathematics, and 
music; A.D. 515 
Callias: 232; writer of comedy; 
440 B.C. 
Callimachus: 10, 78, 97, 124-6, 


212, 266, 420, 427, 441, 467, 


AUTHORS 


488, 499, 502, 506, 509; 595; 


poet; 270 B.C, 

Callinus: 601, 613; elegiac poet; 
650 B.O. 

Callisthénes : 300; historian; 330 
B.C. 

Callistratus : 566; 658 

Callistratus : 362, 534 ; historian; 
100 B.c. 

Callixeinus: 492; historian and 
writer on art; 220 B.C. 

ET tate Thomas: 573; poet; 
A.D. 1820 

Catullus : 625, 648, 662; Roman 

poet; 60 B. 0. 

Cedeides : 68-70 

Censorinus: 291, 406; gram- 

marian; A.D. 240 

Chaerémon : Sone writer of 
tragedy : 360 B.C. 

Chamaeleon: 42; 656;  Peri- 


patetic philosopher and gram- 
marian; 310 B.c. 


Charixéna : 42-4 

Chionides: 242; 669; writer of 
comedy; 510 B.o. 

Choerilus: 48; 669, oes writer 


of tragedy; 500 B 
Choeroboscus : 34-6, 39, 424, 434— 
6-8, 460, 467; grammarian; 


A.D. 600 
Chrysippus: 304, 347, 456; the 
Stoic philosopher; 240 B.¢.; 
the fragmentary work On 
Negatives is perh. not his 
Chrysothémis : 290; 595, 624, 676 
Cicero: 62, 209, 289, 369, 552; 
the Roman orator and philoso- 


pher; 60 B.C. 

Cinésias : 246-66, 284, 298 

Clearchus: 244, 394, 414, 498; 
Peripatetic philosopher; 300 
B03 

Clement of Alexandria: 10, 67, 90- 


, 95, 202-4, 210, 220, 236, 290, 
419, "450, 456, 483, 523, 533, 


552, 565; 633; Christian 
writer; A.D. 200 

Cleobilina: 72; writer of riddles 
in hexameter verse; daughter 


of 
Cleobiilus : 528; of Rhodes; 
one of the Seven Sages 
Cleoménes: 242, 250 
Clonas: 602, 612, 649, 675 


poet; 
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Connus: 46; musician; 450 B.o. 
Corinna: 2, 5-38, 167, 202, 419; 
633, 644 ff, 666, 676 
Cramer’s Anecdota Oxoniensia : 12, 
85, 41, 74, 196, 383, 428- 30, 
434— 6, 456, 479, 559; a collec- 
tion of previously unedited 
Greek works from Oxford MSS, 
published 1835-7 

Cramer's Anecdéta Parisiensia: 
2003 2 009nS29" Adiga 59 =e a, 
collection of previously un- 
edited Greek works from Paris 
MSS, published 1839-41 


Cratérus: 56; historian; 340 B.c. 

Crates: 72, 496, 522; -writer of 
comedy; 450 B.c. 

Crates of Mallus: 232;  gram- 
marian; 170 B.C. 

Cratinus: 44, 50, 70, 244, 556-8, 


574; 612; 

450 B.C. 
Crexus : 278, 286 
Cydias : 68 
Cydides: see Cydias 


writer of comedy; 


Damon : 40; musician; 420 B.C. 

Delphian ‘ Hymns’ : 651 

Demetrius Chalcondyles: 679; 
scholar; A.D. 1465 

Demetrius of Phalérum: 28; Peri- 
patetic philosopher and states- 
man; 315 B.¢. 

Demetrius of Scepsis: 


marian; 170 B.¢. 
Demetrius : 468; rhetorician; A.D. 
0? 


60, 376; philosopher; 
420 


Demoiseae’ 28;592, 597, 621 

Demosthénes : 321, 336, 384; 588, 
628; the great "Athenian érator 
and statesman : 340 B.C. 

Diagoras: 56-64, 80; 651, 654 

Dicaearchus: 242, 408, 508, 548, 
550; Peripatetic philosopher, 
historian, grammarian; 310 
B.0. 

Didymus : 9, 34, 84, 101, 118, 271, 
303, 384, 411, 419, 532, 559; 
661, 664; grammarian; 30 

Macau the Blind, of Alexandria; 
4 F Christian writer ; A.D. 


408; gram- 


Democritus 
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Dio Chrysostom (Dion of Prusa): 
41, 289, 300, 452, 526, 534, 561, 
569; rhetorician ; A. ’D. 80 

Diodorus of Sicily : 33, 60, 273, 280, 
362, 366, 404; historian : 40 
B.O 


Dioddotus: 232; perhaps to be 
identified with the commenta- 
tor on Heracleitus (Diog. L., 
9,12, 15); 170 B.c.? 

Diogénes Laertius (Diog. L.): 62, 
“326, 374, 381, 411, 417, 533, 


576: biographer; AD. 230 
[Diogenian] : 74-6, 373, 390, 531, 
550; 567, 570, 573; gram- 


marian; prob. ‘not the author 
of the ‘collection of proverbs 


under his name; A.D. 120 
Dionysius of Corinth : 546; epic 
poet, 200 B.c. 
Dionysius of Thebes: 46, 364 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 123, 
275, 297, 308, 336, 364, 386, 
449, 460-6; 627, 631, 666; 
historian and grammarian; 20 
B.O. 


Dioscorides : physician and botan- 
ist; A.D. 60 

Diphilus: 679; writer of comedy; 
310 B.O. 

Dracon of Stratonicéa 3 74; gram- 
marian; 100 B.o 

Duris : 268, 384, ib, 470; 650; 
historian ; 300 B. 0. 

Echembroétus : 600, 607; singer to 
the flute; 586 B.c. 


Empedocles : 242; philosopher and 
poet; 465 B.o. 


Ephorus : 374; 583; historian; 350 
B.C. 

Epicharmus: 14, 26, 494-6, 502, 
oan 6 677; writer of comedy ; 

Epicrates : "b49 ; writer of comedy; 
360 B.O. 

Epictetus : 376; Stoic philosopher; 
A.D. 100 

Epicirus: 64; the philosopher; 
300 B.C. 

Epiphanius : 67; Christian writer; 
A.D. 350 

Erasistratus: 80; physician; 290 
B.C. 
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Eratosthénes: 42, 506, 532; 
mathematician, geographer, 
astronomer, chronologer, gram- 
marian; 235 B.C. 

Krinna : 10, 419; 679; 
of doubtful date 

Erotian : 266; lexicographer: A.D. 


a poetess 


60 

Etymologicum Gudianum (E.G.): 
440; etymological lexicon; 
A.D. 1100 


Etymologicum Magnum (E.M.): 39, 
42, 82, 206-8, 266, 329, 393, 
406, 425-6, 429, 432-4, 440, 
506, 533, 559, 671; etymo- 
logical lexicon ; A.D. 1200 

Etymologicum Magnum Vetus (also 
called Ht. Florentinum and Et. 
Genuinum): 328,. 434, 440, 
446, 522, 531; an etymological 
lexicon compiled under the 
direction of Photius c. A.D. 870 


Kubilus: 353; writer of comedy; 
31D B.O. 

Humeélus: 599, 623, 649; epic and 
lyric poet; 760 B.c. 

Kumolpus: 596 

Euphronius: 120; grammarian; 
250 °B:0: 

Hunpidess 26ai11, 196; 21051232, 


240, 256, 268, 274, 280-2, 306, 
310, 332, 396, 408; 436, 448, 
514; 584, 601, 619, 625-7, 635, 
658, 661-3, 667, 671-3, 678; 
writer of tragedy; 440 B.c. 

Eusebius : 60, 72, 80, 203, 237, 399; 
chronologer [mostly survives 
only in Jerome’s Latin version 
and the Armenian translation] ; 
A.D. 305 

HKustathius: 8, 10, 34, 37, 43, 66, 
74-6, 119, 200, 207, 247, 279- 
SOP OUD o4Deet3 1s 38579 S67, 
389-90, 395, 418-20, 436, 495, 
HOt, 1505; 7522, 626,. 532;:°539, 
559, 561, 564-6, 569, 571-2; 
grammarian and historian; A.D. 
1160 


Favorinus (or Guarino): 208, 436; 
scholar and lexicographer; A.D. 


1520 

Festus: 542; Roman _ lexico- 
grapher ; between A.D. 100 and 
350 


AUTHORS 


Galen: 529; writer on medicine, 
philosophy, grammar,  criti- 
cism; A.D. 170 

Glaucus: 416; writer on music 
and ‘poetry ; 420 B.C. 

Gnésippus : 242-4 

Grammarian, Anonymous: 36 


Gregory of Corinth (Pardus): 447; 
grammarian; A.D..1150 

Gregory of Cyprus: 5381; Christian 
writer; A.D. 1280 

Grenfell’s Erotic Fragment: 549; 


a metrical serenade in a papy- 
Tus of 2nd Cent. B:c. 


Habron: 10; grammarian; A.D. 1 

Hagnocles: 526 

Harpocration : 47, 68, 410; gram- 
marian; A.D. 170 


Hégésander : 298; writer of mis- 
cellanies ; 150 B.C. 
Hephaestion : 13-4, 38, 72-7, 124, 


214, 294, 424, 428, 442-6, 460, 
464, 534; metrician; A.D. 170 
Héracleides of Miletus: 36; gram- 
marian; A.D. 100 
Héracleides of Pontus: 572; 594- 
6, 675; Peripatetic philosopher 


and grammarian; 380 B.C. 

Hermesianax: 338, 384; poet; 
290 B.C. 

Hermippus : 246; writer of 
comedy; 430 B.C. 

Hermippus : 498; biographer ; 
2110 B.C. 

Hermocles: 413 

Hermodotus: 413 

Hermogénes: 109, 447; rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 200 

Hermolatis: 413 

Hermolochus : 412 ff. 

Herodian (Hadn.): 18, 34-6, 48, 
428-30, 485, 439— 44, 468; 


grammarian; A.D. 170 
Herodicus: 556 ; grammarian; 50 


A.D. 

Herodotus (Hdt.): 1387, 141, 301, 
307, 318, 321, 472, 488, 522; 
594— 5 607, 668 ; historian : 
445 B.C. 

Herrick: 565; poet; A.D. 1650 

Hesiod (Hes.) : 26, 86, 147, 200, 
233, 448, 488, 491; 590, 593- 8, 
605, 610, 622-5, 638, 649, 607: 
epic poet; 720 B.C. 2 
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Hesychius: 36, 44, 66, 70, 76-8, 
104, 165, 205, 208, 277, 309, 
317-9, 362, 392, 420, 424, 430- 
6, 442, 465, 494-6, 502, 508-10, 


517-8, 530-2, 538-40, 550, 
567-9, 571, 573-6; 617; ‘lexico- 
grapher; A.D. 450 

Hesychius of Milétus : 60; his- 
torian; A.D. 550 

Hieronymus: 240-2 

Himérius: 80; 664; rhetorician; 
A.D. 355 

Hippocrates : 208, 266; physician; 
420 B.C. 

Hippolytus: 484, 514; Christian 


writer; A.D. 200 
Hippon : 64; physical philosopher ; 
430 B 


irr paves 416, Lyrae 615: writer 
of iambic lampoons; 540 B.C. 

Histiaeus of Colophon : 290 

Homer: 18,. 39, 210-2, 230, 306, 
321, 328-30, 390, 396, 426, 
432, 446-8, 522, 526; 584-5, 
587, 590-2, 596-8, 603, 608-10, 
622-4, 627, 634, 638, 650, 653, 
661-3, 667, 672- 4, 677; see 
also I liad, Odyssey, Eustathius, 
Tzetzes: epic poet; 850 B.c.? 

Homeric Hymns : 86, 452: 591- B, 
604, 614, 622-4, 648, 651, 
674-5: a collection of hymns 
to the Gods by various hands; 
750-550 B.C. ? 

Homeéridae : 593, 676; a school of 
epic poets claiming descent 
from Homer, first mentioned 
by Acusilaiis; 550 B.o. 

Horace: 55, 84, "118, 124; 624-6, 
631, 638, 648, 657; Roman 
poet; 25 Bio? 

Horapollo : 518; grammarian; A.D. 

Hybrias : 572; 583, 658 

Hypodicus : 669 


TIbrius: 573 

Ibycus: 8, 86, 278, 440 ff, 446; 
635 ff, 653, 656, 671, 676; lyric 
poet; 550 B.C. 

Iliad: 20, 93, 106, 123, 200, 207, 
212, 236, 272, 306, 329, 337, 
390, 406, 418-20, 436, 440, 
488-92, 530, 564, 581; 584— 6, 
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598, 601, 608, 621; see also 

Homer, Eustathius, Tzetzes 
Inscriptions: 29, 49, 70, 126, 133, 

159, 224, 258-60, 298, 351, 371, 


400, 406, 528; 594, 651; see 
also Parian Chronicle 
Ion of Chios: 84, 226-8; 647; 


writer of tragedy and lyric 
poetry; 450 B.o. 

Isidore of Pelusium; 533; Chris- 
tian writer; A. D. 420 

Istros (Ister): 266; historian, 
grammarian, poet; 240 B.C. 


Johannes Grammaticus : 418; per- 
haps to be identified with dhe, 
Phildponus, philosopher and 
grammarian; A.D. 510 

Johannes of Sicily (Doxopatres) : 
206; rhetorician; A.D. 1020 

Joséphus : 65, 473°. Jewish his- 
torian; A.D. 75 

Julian: 528; Roman Emperor 
A.D. 361-363 


Keil’s Analecta Grammatica: 122, 
463; fragments of two anony- 
mous metrical treatises 


Lactantius (Placidus): 123-4; 
author of a commentary on 
Statius; A.D. 550? 

Lament for Bion: 601; anonymous 
poem of about 90 B.c. in 
Bucolici Graeci 

Lamprocles : 40-2, 266; 671, 677 

Lamprus: 46-8, 364 

Lamynthius : 242-4 

Lasus : 639-41, 645, 669, 671; lyric 
poet: 500 B.C. 

Leonidas of Tarentum: 615; 
grammatist; 270 B.0. 

Leotrophides : 346 

Libanius: 74, 565; 
A.D. 355 

Licymnius : 334-8 

Lobon: 576; an untrustworthy 
biographer; 250 B.c.? 

[Longinus]: 84; 634, 647; anony- 
mous rhetorician : A.D. 50? 

Longus: 492-4, 499, 502, 506; 
romance- -writer ; AD. 150? 

Lucian: 128, 224, 298, S275 370; 
374, 401, 447-9, 528-30, 565; 


epi- 


rhetorician ; 
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rhetorician and satirist; A.D. 
165 


Lycophron: 9, 10, 310, 406, 533; 
poet; 200 B.c. 

Lycophronides: 414 ff. 

Lycurgus: 410, ee: 613; Attic 
orator; 330 

Lysias : 60, 68, 250, "262, 337; Attic 
orator ; 405 B.C 

Lysimachus : 410 

Lysimachus of Cyréné: 26; gram- 
marian; 100 B.0o.? 

Lysis: 40; the teacher of Epa- 


meinondas? 420 B.c.? 


Macarius: 309; compiler of a col- 
lection of Greek proverbs; A.D. 


1250? 
Machon: 326, ea, writer of 
comedy ; 280 B 
Macrobitis : 296, 306, 331, 463; 
_ Roman grammarian; A.D. 390 
MS: 436 
Marcellus Empiricus : 544; physi- 
cian; A.D. 380 
Marcus Aurelius: 516; Roman 


Emperor A.D. 161-180 
Marisaeum Melos: 548; a metrical 
dialogue between:a man and a 
woman inscribed near the door 
of a temple at Marissa in 
Palestine; 150 B.c.? 
Marius Plotius: see Plotius 
Marius Victorinus; 72, 337, 535; 
Roman grammarian; A.D. 350 
Margites: 601, 604-5 (which see) 
Marmor Parium: see Parian 
Chronicle 
Marsyas: 384; historian; 300 B.¢. 
Martial: 447; Roman poet; 
A.D. 80 
Matron: 351-3; writer of parodies 
on Homer; 400 B.C. 
Maximus of Tyre : lore rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 180 
Melanippides: 60, 2380-8, 274, 
282-4, 338, 362; 672-3, 677 
Melanthius : 58; historian ; 250 B.c.? 
Meleager: 220,. 232; epigram- 
matist; first compiler of the 
Greek Anthology; 90 B.C. 
Melétus: 242, 260; tragic and 
erotic poet; one of the accusers 
of Socrates; 400 B.C, 
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Melinno: 419; poetess; A.D. 120? 

Menander : 80, 308; 679; writer 
of comedy ; 300 B.C, 

pete 88; rhetorician; A.D. 

Metrical Fragment, Oxyrhynchus : 
73, 442; fragment of an anony- 
mous book on metre found at 
Oxyrhynchus 

Milesian Tales: 678; a collection 
of short stories, mostly of love, 
compiled by one Aristeides Cc. 
150 B.c., used by Petronius 
and Apuleius but no longer 
extant 

Miller’s Mélange de Philologie et 
ad Epigraphie: 208, 228; a 
collection of articles containing 
certain hitherto unpublished 
Greek works; published in 


1876 
Mimnermus: 70; 6138-4, 656-7, 


670; elegiac poet; 620 B.C. 
super 528; grammarian; A.D. 
Musaeus: 582, 594-6 

yia: 416 
Mynna: 418 
Myrtis: 2-6, 14; 644-5 
Natalis Comes: 212; mytho- 

grapher: A.D. 1550 
Nauck’s Fragmenta Adespota 

(Anonymous Fragments) in 

his Tvragicorum Graecorum 


Fragmenta; 109 


Nepos, Cornelius: 47; Roman 
historian; 60 B.C. 
Nicander: 20-4, 236, 396; poet; 
150) B:0. 
Nicochares : 496; writer of 
comedy; 410 B.c. 
Nicomachus: 284, 288, 315; writer 


on arithmetic and music; A.D. 
40 

Nicophon : pret writer of comedy; 
410 B 


Ninus, Tale of: 678 (which see) 


Nonnus : 126; \epic=poet; Jc. A.D. 
420 

Nossis.: 2; poetess, epigrammatist ; 
300 B.C. 

Nymphaeus: 610 

Nymphis: 500; prob. Nym- 
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phodorus of Syracuse; geo- 
grapher; 330 B.o. 

Odyssey : 28, 34, 200, 304, 356, 430, 
495, 506, 516; 585-6,..592, 
597; see also Homer, KEusta- 
thius 

Oeniides : 270, 384 (which see) 

oe 488, 591-5; 598, 609, 

Olympus: 54, 277; 597-8, 603, 


612, 620, : 623- “4, 633, 661; 
prob. the name of two flute- 
players, one of ¢. 700 B.c., the 
other belonging to the Dark 


272% 320 
503; didactic poet; A.D. 


Origen: 328; 
A.D2225 
Orpheus: 324; 
651, 677; 
musician 


Age 
Onésicritus : historian ; 

B.C. 
Oppian : 

200 
Christian writer; 


592-4, 598, 608, 
the early poet and 


Orphie Hymns: 486; a collection 
of apocryphal poems of 
Orpheus, of uncertain date 

Orus: 36; grammarian: A.D. 200? 

Ovid: 23,111,126; 601; Roman 
poet; AD. a 

Oxyrhynchus Papyti 240, 42;.-72, 
101-3, 159, 212; 216-8, 220, 
243° Onis 652-3: (see the 
authors): fragments of ancient 
books and other documents 
found by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S$. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 
Hgypt, still in course of publi- 
cation 


Palatine Anthology (A.P.): 16, 72, 
86, 171, 220-2) 23233839 398; 
a large collection of Greek 
‘epigrams,’ 1%.e. inscriptions 
and quasi-inscriptions, em- 
bodying the earlier compila- 
tions of Meleager and others, 
made by Constantine Cephilas 
about A.D. 920 

Pamphos: 594-6 

Papyri: 285730, 72592, 126)7159, 
302, 308, 411, 420, 442, 482, 
580; 677; see also Oxyrhyn- 
chus 
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Parian Chronicle: 230, 272, 280, 
62, 404; an inscribed stone 
now at Oxford, giving a sum- 
mary of Greek history down 
to 264 B.o. 

Paroemiographi Graeci: 48, 369 


373, 386, 390, 512; the ancient — 


proverb-collections published 
by von Leutsch and Schneide- 
win in 1839 

Parthénius: 22, 338; poet and 
story-writer; 20 B.o. 

Pausanias: 8, 12, 18, 49, 75, 78, 
109, 167-9, 171, 179, 181, 228, 
270, 288, 305, 310, 383, 398, 
510, 548; 592-9, 602, 618, 623, 


oa 


ee ay 


637-8, 648, 648; geographer ; _ 


A.D. 180 
Pericleitus: 416; 611 
Phaenias: 268, 382; Peripatetic © 
philosopher : 330 B.c. 
Phemius: 585, 597 
Pherecrates: 249, 251, 268, 284, 
290, 362, 365; writer of 


comedy ; 430 B.C. 
Philammon: 593-6, 624, 676 
Philistus : 274; historian; 395 B.c, 
Philo: 228; 

pher; A.D. 40 
Philochorus : 238; 


64, 238, 266, 278, 
philosopher and 


historian ; 


B.C. 
Philodémus : 
366, 389; 
poet; 60 B.C. 
Philostratus (‘the Athenian’); 224, 
415, 528; biographer; 


210 

Philostratus (* the Younger ’) : 224; 
essayist; A.D. 280 

Phildtas : 404 

Philoxénus : the name of two and 
perh. three persons who are 
confused in the ancient refer- 
ences; P. son of Eryxis (340 f.) 
perh. = the author’ of the 
Banquet, P. of Leucas (348 ff; 
672-0677): 
dithyrambic poet, <P: of 
Cythéra; 250, 260, 272-4, 286, 
302, 326, 362 ff; 583, 662, 


672-3 
280+ 2615; 


Phocylides : 
70, 75, 229, 408, 413, 420, 


elegiac 
poet; 540 B.c. 
425, 582, 559; critic, lexico- 


Photius : 


A.D.q 


the other is the 


588; Jewish philoso- — 
290 
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grapher, compiler of chresto- 
mathies; A.D. 860 

Phrynichus son of Polyphradmon : 
42, 48, 51; 648, 652, 669; 
writer of tragedy; 500 B.o. 

Phrynichus: 46, 502; writer of 
comedy ; 420 B.C, 

Phrynis: 40, 266-8, 284, 289, 292, 
326; 610, 673, 676-7; dithy- 
rambic poet; 430 B.c. 

Phyllis: 548 

Pindar: 2, 6, 8, 33, 46, 56, 60, 70, 
82-6, 91, 101, 104, 116-128, 
143-9, 161, 169, 185, 195, 199, 
200} 208) 210, 219; 221, 319, 
364-6, 444 ff. (see 445 n), 451, 
454, 474, 514-16, 558, 563, 
569; 589-90, 610, 621, 627-8, 
634-44, 645 ff, 652-7, 660, 664— 
7, 670-1, 676; lyric poet; 480 


B.C. 
Planudean Anthology: 270, 300; 
: the shorter of the two great 
collections of Greek ‘ epigrams,’ 
made by Maximus Plantdes 
A.D. 1301; see Palatine Anth- 


ology 
Plato : 248, 344, 348, 386,459, 502; 
» writer of comedy; 420 B.o. 
Plato: 46, 68, 113, 171, 246-8, 301, 
321, 334-6, 468, 474-6, 526, 
531, 548, 564; 583-4, 593, 606, 
631, 640, 670-1, 674, 677; 
philosopher; 380 B.c. 
Plautus : 425; Roman writer of 
comedy; 215 B.c. 
Pliny (‘the Elder’): 274, 291, 
396,542; encyclopedist; A.D.60 
Plotius (Sacerdos) : 72, 443, 447, 
464-6; Roman metrician of 
doubtful date, between 30 B.c. 
and A.D. 500 
Plutarch: 2,6, 16, 25, 40, 46, 54-5, 
65, 70, 80, 91, 97, 122, 1383, 204, 
212, 232, 238-40, 264, 268, 272, 
282, 286, 291, 298,:304-8, 330, 
342, 349, 364, 373-4, 383, 401, 
404, 408, 416, 428, 446, 450-4, 
458, 468-74, 490, 510; 520, 
530-2, 540, 544, 567; 573; 588, 
597, 605, 610-4, 628, 643-4, 
673-5; biographer and essay- 
ist; A.D. 85 
Polémon: 72, 378, 494; 
grapher; 200 B.c. 


geo- 
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Pollux (Polydeuces) : 268, 294, 326, 
394, 488, 500, 529, 531-2, 536, 
HAE lexicographer; A.D. 

7 

Polus: 334-6; sophist and rhetori- 
cian; 420 B.o. 

Polybius : 297, 380; 583, 672, 678; 
historian; 175 B.c. ° 

Polyidus : 272, 404 ff, 408 

Polymnastus: 416; 612-13, 617, 
628, 656; poet; 630 -B.c. 

Pomponius Mela: 280; Roman 
geographer; A.D. 40 
Porphyrio: 84, 118-9; 

mentator on Horace; 
250 ? 

Porphyrius (Porphyry): 236, 330, 
338; Neo-Platonist philoso- 
pher; A.D. 270 


com- 
A -D e 


Poseidonius : 514; Stoic philoso- 
pher; 90 B.o. 

Pratinas: 46-8, 50-4, 364, 416, 
444; 660, 671 

Praxilla : 72-8, 560, 568-70; 658, 
661, 670 


Priscian : 16, 206, 420-2; Roman 

grammarian; A.D. 500 

Proclus: 208, 290, 514, 559; 591, 
6338, 664, 673, 676-7; compiler 
of achrestomathy, perh. identi- 
cal with the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher and grammarian 
of A.D. 450 

Prodicus : 843; sophist; 430 B.c. 

Pronomus : 268-70 


Propertius: 10; Roman poet; 
20 B.C. 

Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion : 
209, 408; grammarian; A.D. 
120 

Pylades ? 804 ::-- 

Pythagoras: 342; philosopher; 
535 B.O. 


Pythermus: 572 
Pythocleides : 40 


Quintilian : 634; Roman rhetori- 
cian; A.D. 75 


Rhetores Graect : 565 
Sacidas: 270, 416; 632; poet and 
fiute-player; 580 B.c. 


Sannyrion : 260; writer of comedy; 
410 B.O. 
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Sappho: 8, 86, 90, 106, 169, 189, 
210, 242, 364, 418, 428 ff; 587, 
591, 599, 611- 2, 618, 621, 624 f, 
633, 636-42, 645, 648- 9, 656- 7, 


661-2, 667, 678- 9; lyric 
poetess; 600 B.0. 

Satyrus : 332, 306, 396;  Peri- 
patetic philosopher ; 220 B.O. 


Scholiast : = ancient commentator 
whose notes are preserved in 
some of our MSS of Greek 
authors 

Semonides of Amorgus: 613 

Séemus: 494, 512, 518, 532; geo- 
grapher ‘and antiquary, ‘of un- 
known date 

Servius: 77, 99, 118-9; Roman 
grammarian; A.D. 400 

Sextus Empiricus : 65-6, 336, 503 
Sceptic philosopher and ht 
cian; A.D. 190 

Simonides : 8, 56, 80, 82, 86, 113, 
WAG el 223 137, 220, 232, 241, 
244, 309, 336, 374, 444 ff, (see 
445 ’n), 552, 564; 610, 634-8, 
639 ff, 646-9, 651- 4, 658- 60. 
663- 71; lyric and elegiac poet; 
510 B.C. 

Socrates: 230, 248-50, 340, 376, 
396, 468; 651, 672: the great, 
Athenian’ philosopher ; 440 B.C, 

Solon: 62, 174, 300, 576; 614; the 
Athenian lawgiver and elegiac 
and iambic poet; 600 B.c. 

Sopater: 380; writer of i beelisted 
and burlesque; 300 B.C 

Sophocles : 48, 84, 116, 224— 6, 244, 
268, 274, "438, 454, 483, 564; 
647, 650- 2; 660, 663, 672: 
writer of tragedy : 450 B.C. 


Sophron: 10; writer of mimes : 
440 B.c. 
Spendon: 611 
Statius: 10, 118, 123-4; Roman 


poet; KD 80 

Stephinus of Byzantium: 18, 21, 
37, 80, 280; lexicographer: 
ALD Fo30 

Stesichérus: 8, 40-2, 70, 86, 212, 
244, 266, 236, 364, 384, 426, 
440 ff, 498, 552: 633 ff, 644, 
651- -2) 661 35 670, 676; lyric 
poet; 570 B.c.? 

Stobaeus : 86-8, 120-2, 149, 174, 
200, 204, 208, 236, 326, 330, 338, 
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369, 376, 411-12, 426, 438, 448, 
458, 476, 565; 675; compiler 
of chrestomathies: iat D. 450? 


Strabo: 35, 169, 212, 313, 448; 
593, 596, 634, 674; geo- 
grapher : ; "AD. 1 

Strattis: 262, 538; writer of 


comedy; 400 B.o. 

2, 6, 40, 44, 60, 64, 72-6, 
80, 104, 207, 224° oor 230, 243. 
247, 257, 265, 268, O75, 299, 
309, 326, 362, 369- 70, 376, 386, 
390, 398, 411, 416-8, 439, 514, 
522-4, 550, 558, 567, 571, 579; 
612, 617, 635, 640, 643, 668, 
674-6; lexicographer; A.D. 950 


Symmichus : 254; grammarian; 
A.D. 100 

Synesius: 169, 390; 679; Chris- 
tian writer; AD. 410 

Tatian: 2, 9, 62, 72; Christian 
writer; A.D. 160 

Telecleides: 244, 496; writer of 
comedy; 420 B.C. 

Telenicus: 268; poet and flute- 


player; 430 B.0. 
Teles: 320; philosopher; 270 B.c. 
Telesias : 46, 364; musician; 380 


B.C. 

Teleaiils « 72, 496; 643, 666 

Telestes : 234, 238. 266, 272-8, 364, 
404; 598, 662, 672 ff. 

Telles, Tellen, or Tellis : 408 ff. 

Tennyson : 677 

Terpander : 266-8, 282, 286, 290-4, 
324, 416; 596, 610- 17, 624. 
628-30, 648, 651, 657, 673 ff: 
lyric poet; 675 B.0 

Thaletas (or Thales) : 416: 610-12, 
617, 624, 628, 633, 651, 659; 
lyric poet; 660 B.C. 

Thamyris : 592, 595-6 

Theano: 418 

Themistius : 8, 297, 401; philoso- 
pher and rhetorician : A.D. 850 

Theocritus: 76-8, 197, "299, 310, 
383-4, 388, 503- —4, 514, 524; 


611, 616, 620, 634, 660-2: 
poet; 275 B.0. 

Theodoret : 91, 508; Christian 
writer ; A.D. 430 


Theodorus. the Metochite: 450; 
grammarian and historian: 
A.D. 1300 
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Theodérus: 496, 502; poet of un- 
known date, save that he is 
mentioned by Aristotle 

Theodosius: 34-6; grammarian; 
A.D. 400; see Choeroboscus 

Theognis: 564; 588, 615; elegiac 
poet; 540 B.C. 

Theognis : 468; a writer of tragedy ; 
410 B.C 


Theognis: 526; an otherwise un- 
known writer quoted by 
Athenaeus 

Theophilus: 344; a geographer 
mentioned by Josephus and 
Plutarch 

Theophrastus : 104, 139, 288, 319, 
344, 359, 396; 584, 677; Peri- 
patetic philosopher; 330 B.c. 

Theopompus: 42, 278, 569; writer 
of comedy; 400 B.c. 

Theosophia Tubingensis (Graecorum 
Deorum Oracula): 67; a MS 
collection of extracts from 
authors first published by 
Buresch in his Klaros in 1889 

Thespis: 48; oot writer of 
tragedy ; 530 B 

Thucydides : 80, 310, 333, 337 ; 591, 
620, 624, 648— 50; ‘historian ; 
430 B.O. 

Timaeus: 643; historian; 300 B.c. 

Timocreon: 559; 642; lyric and 
comic poet; 470 B.C. 

Timotheiis: 268, 280 ff, 362-6, 
378-82, 390, 404-6, 420, 473; 
583, 633, 649, 672 ff. 

Timotheiis of Thebes: 298-384; 
651, 672; flute-player; 330 
B.C, 
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Tricha: 77; metrician; A.D. 650? 

Tryphon : 10, 494; grammarian; 

Bd 

Tynnichus : 643, 651-2 

Tyrannion : 558 

Tyrtaeus: 534; 610-15, 624, 628, 
649, 657 

Mzenzes:: * 926,741, 67, 1265 3833 
406, 479, 5383-4, 552; gram- 
marian; A.D. 1150 

Verrius Flaccus: 542; Latin 


lexicographer; 10 B.c. 


Xanthus: 633 
Xenarchus : 394; writer of comedy; 


340 B.C. 

Xenocrates: 342; philosopher; 
275 B.C. 

Xenocritus: 414 ff. 

Xenodamus: 414 ff; 660 

Xenomédes: 126; mythologist; 
450 B.C. 


Xenophanes: 64; 615; Eleatic 
philosopher and elegiac poet; 
530 B.C. 

Xenophon: © 80, 230; 650, 672; 
historian; 400 B.C. 


Zeno of Citium: 326; founder of 
the Stoic philosophy ; 295 B.c. 

Zenobius : 72, 76, 90, 203, 208, 229, 
_808, 890, 408, 420, 5381, 570; 
rhetorician ; A.D. 130 

Zonaras: 438; A.D. 1120 [the 
lexicon ascribed to this his- 
torian is prob. by another 
hand] 
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ABDERA: 636. Acacallis: 414 
Acéso: 484. Achaecia: 594 
Achaeans : 182-4, 324,488; 597 


Achéloiis: 580; a river of N.W. 
reece 

Achéron: 236, 338; the river of 
Death 


t 

Achilles : 39, 74, 167, 188-90, 262, 
328, 410, 454, 566-8; 584-5, 
601; son of Peleus and the 
sea-nymph Thétis; hero of the 
Iliad 

Acraephen: 32; prob. = Acrae- 
pheus father of Ptoiis the 
founder of the Boeotian town 
of Acraephia 

Acragas (Agrigentum) : 633-4, 640; 
a Greek city of Sicily 

Acrisius: 180. Adam: 484 

Admétus: 74, 140, 550, 556, 567, 
574; king of Pherae in 
Thessaly; see Alcestis in vol. ti 

Adriatic Sea: 424 

Adonis: 72, 244, 442, 490; 621, 
625, 660-3, 667; a Cyprian 
youth beloved by Aphrodite, 
who mourned his death yearly 
at the Adonis Festival 

Adrastus: 164; 623, 668; king of 
Argos, leader of the expedition 
known as the ‘ Seven against 
Thebes,’ and of the second 
expedition, that of the 
* Epigoni ’ 

Aeaceia : 173 

Aedcids: 188, 192, 362 = Peleus, 
Telamon, sons, Achilles, Ajax, 
grandsons of 

Aedicus: 166, 188, 194; founder of 
Aegina; afterwards a judge in 
Hades 

Aegaeon: 226; a son of Uranus 

Aegeus: 98, 100; 665; king of 
Athens; reputed father of 
Theseus 
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Aegina : 30-3, 166, 172, 184-8, 194; 
623; an island S.W. of Attica 

Aegium ; 228; a city of Achaia 

Aeglé: 484 

Aenéas: 39; see vol. i 

Aeolidas: 665 

Aeolian: 420-2, 428-36, 444, 543; 
588-90, 594, 607-9, 610-12, 
618, 624 ff, ‘mode’ 626, 636, 
645-7, 659, 666 

Aéro: 22.’ Aethra: 100-2 

Aetolia : 98, 116, 152, 162; a dis- 
trict of N. Greece 

Agamemnon: 422 

Agamemnon of Cymé: 590 

Aganippé: 10; a spring on Mt. 
Helicon sacred to the Muses 


Agelaiis: 152. Aglaiis: 170 

Agrae: 523; the S.E. district of 
Athens 

Agrias: 232. Agyrrhius: 270 

Ahaz: 508. Aiaces: 635 

Aias (Ajax): 167, 188, 298, 410, 
558, 568 


Alaleéméneus : 484 
Alcestis : -75 
Alcibiades : 240; Athenian general 


and statesman; pupil of 
Socrates 

Alcinoitis: 587; king of the 
Phaeacians 

Alemaeon : 300 

Alemaeonids: 570; 641; a noble 


Athenian family 

Aleména: 424; mother by Zeus 
of Heracles 

Alcyoneus: 486 

Alexander son of Amyntas: 216; 
er king of Macedon 498- 


B02 
Alexander the Great: 272; king 
of Macedon 336-323 B.o. 
Alexandria : 379; 655 
Alexidamus: 174-6 
Alphgiis: 136, 148, 156-8, 162, 
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176, 194, 218; the river on 
which stands Olympia 

Althaea: 152-4; see vol. i 

Alyattes: 138 ; king of Lydia 604- 
560 B.C. 

Amarynthia: 173 

Amazons: 166. 4383; a race of 
female warriors whose chief 
seat was placed by Greek 
mythology near the modern 
Trebizond 

Amphiaraiis: 164 

Amphictyon : 18; son of Deucalion 

Amphictyons: 602; a council, 
drawn from the various Greek 
federations, which met an- 
nually near Thermopylae and 
at Delphi 

Amphitrité: 106, 128, 312, 478; 
wife of Poseidon 

Amphitryon : 28, 187, 426; reputed 
father of Heracles 

Amynias: 340; an Athenian 
satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Andania: 548; a town of Messenia 

Androcydes: 378; painter; 330 
B.C, 

Andromaché: 586, 621, 663 

Andros: 629; an island of the 
mid-Aegean 

Antaeus: 116; son of Poseidon; 
his wrestling was irresistible so 
long as he touched his mother 


Harth 

Anténor: 92; one of the Trojan 
elders 

Anthédon: 4; 593, 644; a town 


of Boeotia 
Anthesteria : 604, 668 (which see) 
Antigeneides: 376, 384, 404, 408 
Antigoné: 226; daughter of 
Oedipus 
Antigonus: 650; general and part- 
successor of Alexander the 
Great 
Aonia: 24; 
Boeotia 
Apaturia: 583. Aphares: 152. 
Aphareus: 116. Aphidnae: 612 
Aphrodité : 24, 32, 78, 98, 106, 156, 
168, 219, 238, 336, 378, 402, 
444, 498, 510, 5380; 584-5, 616, 
621, 631, 648, 661 : 
Apollo:; “16, 24, 30-2, 78, 88, 96, 


ancient name of 


126, 131-2, 136-42, 176, 192, 
214, 224, 270, 288-92, 306, 
322-6, 416, 420, 450, 457, 460- 
2, 466, 482, 488, 492, 496, 520- 
4, 562; 591-603, 609-12, 619, 
622-4, 627, 633, 643, 648-52, 
658-9, 665, 668, 671, 676 
Arcadia: 112, 118, 180, 380, 486, 
562; 583, 633, 672; the central 
district of the Peloponnese 


Archelatis: °232, *330;)) king of 
Macedon 413-399 B.o. 
Archemorus: 164, 464 


Archias :. 599, 623 

Ares: 12, 110,116,154, 166, 308, 
318, 328, 462, 528-30, 534; 
584-5, 621 

Argé: 488 

Argeius : 126, 130, 134 

Argonauts: 649 

Argosy LOW SS 192) 112.2164. 1:72, 
178-80, 192; '214,':270; ' 639, 


643, 669 

Argus: 112; the hundred-eyed 
watchman set by Hera to 
guard Io 

Argynnus : 338 

Ariadne : 585, 664 

Arian: 490. Arianthes: 66 

Arignotus: 3842; a famous singer 
to the lyre, brother of 

Ariphrades: 342; an _ evil-liver 
satirised by Aristophanes 

Aristaeus: 210, 358; a pastoral 
and agricultural deity of vari- 
ously-given parentage 

Aristagoras: 654 

Aristodemus : 230; 672; pupil of 
Socrates 

Aristoménes: 158 ff 

Aristoménes: 548 

Aristratus: 274. Armenian: 600 

Artémis ¢ 22588, 152; 0178) #182; 
264-6, 280, 296-8, 320, 330, 
346, 416, 488, 496, 508, 524, 


532, 562; 592-4, 609, 616, 
ED 637, 648, 648-9, 658, 
2, 
Artemisium : 315 (which see); 641, 
664 
Asclepiddae: 593; a school of 
physicians claiming descent 
from 


Asclepius (Aesculapius) : 224, 266, 
276, 482; 651; a great physi- 
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clan ; after Homer the God of 


a town of Boeotia, 
birthplace of Hesiod 
Asia: pee 308, 312, 320; 


6 

Asopis: 33 

Asdpus: 30, 34, 166-8, 
Boeotian river-god 

Aspasia ; 46; mistress of Pericles; 
one of the great women of 
antiquity 

Asterion: 200 

Atarneus: 410-12; a Greek city 
of N. W. Asia Minor 

Athéna: 16, 92, 96-8, 120, 124, 
184, 194, 234, 260, 274, 422° 
562: 597, 648, 658, 664 

Athens: 46, 58-62, 98, 108, 110-2 
170-2, 200, 224, 230, 258- 60, 
266, 270- 2, 280, 308, 332, 362, 
400, 404, 408, ‘490, 496, 514— 
16, 520-2 526, 540, 550, Das 
560, 566, ve 583, 589, 594— 6, 
603-4, 612- 13, 620, 623, 628, 
631, 635— 44, 650-— 1, 657-74 

Athos: "315: a promontory of the 
N. W. Aegean 

Atlas: 406 

Atreus : 92, 182, 336; father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaiis (see 
Pleisthenes) 

Attalus: 232; the name of three 
kings of Pergamum, who 
reigned (I) 241-197, (II) 159- 
138, (III) 138-133 B.c. 

Attica: 315; see Athens 

Attis: 516; a Phrygian shepherd 
loved by Cybelé, who vowed 
him to perpetual chastity; 
breaking the vow he went mad 
and made himself a eunuch 

Aulis: 20; a town in Boeotia 
whence the Greek fleet sailed 


162-8 

Bacchanals: 114, 481; 

Maenads 
Bacchiad Family : 623 
Bacchus : see Dionysus 
Bdelycleon : 554, 658 
Bias: 578; of Priené c. 600 B.C.; 

the type of an upright iatidons 
Boeotia: 8, 22-4, 28, 88, 124, 156, 
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186; 


to Troy 
Automédes : 


625; see 


597-8, 


270, 296, ane 484; 590, 594, 
598, 643-5 

Boedtus : 18; ancestral hero of 
the Boeotians 

Boiscus: 2; sculptor, perh. to be 
identified with Boedas the son 


of Lysippus; 300 B.c.? 
Boreas: 576; 596, 664 
Bormus or Borimus : 502, 534 
Borysthénes : 344; 677; the chief 
river of Scythia, now the 
Dnieper 


Bottiaea: 540. Brimo: 516 
Briseis: 190; see 71. i 
Bromius : 276; see Dionysus 


Bucodlus: 4. Byzantium : 672 


Cabeirus: 486 
Cadmus: 6, 114, 480; 
king of ‘Thebes 
Caicus: 212; ariver of Asia Minor 
Callias : 258, 266; the name of 
several Athenian archons 
Callias son of Hipponicus; 342; 

a rich and dissolute Athenian: 
420 B.O. 
Callicles: 248; a rich Athenian, 
patron of Gorgias the rhetori- 
cian, in Plato’s dialogue 
Callimichus : 267 


mythical 


Calliope : 112, 156, 249, 324; one 
of the Muses 
Calycé : 498 (which see); 633 


Calydnian Islands: off the W. 
coast of Caria in Asia Minor 


Calydon: 152, 242; a city of 
Aetolia 

Calypso: 506; a nymph, ruler of 
Ogygia; loved by Odysseus 

Capineus: 21, 266; one of the 
: mera against "Thebes ’ 3 see 
vol. ti 


Cardax: 232 
ia: 18, 34, 202, 280; a district 
of Asia Minor 


Carion: 886. Carmanor: 595 
Carneia : 288, 416; 611, 624, 666- 
8, 676; the’ great Apollo- 


Festival of the Dorians 
Carneius: 78 


Carthaea : 80, 220; a city of Ceos 
Carthage: 146, 366; 641 
Caryatids : 52: the name given to 


the maidens at their annual 
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dance to Artemis Caryatis at 
- Caryae in Laconia 
Carystus: 210. Casas: 182 
Cassandra: 84, 118, 442; a pro- 
phetess, daughter of Priam 
Castaly : a sacred spring at Delphi 
Catina: 6383. Caucians: 440 
Cecropian : 562; Cecrops was first 
king of Attica 


Cécropis: 298. Cédon: 570 
Celaenae: 318, 504; a city of 
Phrygia 


Celeiis: 86. Cénaeum: 96 

Cenchréus: 296; the river of 
Ephesus 

Centaur : 200, 242: see Cheiron 

Ceos: 80, 106, 126, 131, 134, 142, 
158-60, 214, 220; 639, 646, 671; 
a smallisland of the W. Aegean 

Cephalus: 677 

Cephissian Lake: 484; in Boeotia 

Cephisus: 2, 20; ariver of Boeotia 
and Phocis 

Cephisus: 515; a river of Attica 

Cerbérus: 148; the watch-dog of 
the Lower World 

Cercops: 254. Cercyon: 108 

Ceyx: 200-2; lord of Trachis; 
friend of Heracles 

Chaerodlas: 160 

Chalcidic Peninsula: 596; in N. 


Greece 
Chalcis: 33, 270, 544-6; 639-41, 
669; a city of Euboea 


Charaxus: 629, 631; brother of 
Sappho 

Charon: 210,378; ferryman of the 
dead 


Charondas: 498; lawgiver of the 
Chalcidian colonies in Sicily 
and Italy c. 650 B.o. 

Cheilon o7 Chilon: 576; Spartan 
statesman; -560 B.C. 

Cheiron: 210; the Centaur; see vol. 7% 

Chios: 21; 583, 590, 593; a large 
island of the EK. Aegean 

Chloé: 494. Christ: 484 

Chrysogonus: 384 

Cirrha: 144, 176; near the coast 
below Delphi; site of the 
hippodrome the scene of the 
Pythian games in the time of 
Pindar and Bacchylides 

Cisses: 92; a king of Thrace in 
Homer 
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Cissian : 490 

Cithaeron: 26-8, 34; a mountain 
of Boeotia 

Cleésippus: 424 

Cleitagoéra : 340, 556-8, 574 

Cleisthénes tyrant of Sicyon: 669; 
grandfather of 

Cleisthénes: 588, 639, 664; the 
Athenian statesman; 507 B.C. 


Cleobtlus: 578; of Lindus in 
Rhodes; c. 600 B.c. 
Cleocritus: 256; an Athenian 


satirised by the poets of the 
Old Comedy 

Cleomachus: 544 

Cleon: 74, 554; Athenian general 
and statesman satirised by 
Aristophanes 

Cleéné: 33, 166; eponymous 
heroine of Cleonae in Argolis 

Cleoptoélémus : 198 


Clio: 1386, 184, 196; one of the 
Muses 
Clotho : 276; see Fates 


Clyménus: 154 


Cnosus or Cnossus: 98, 100, 130, 


406; 585, 595, 664; the city 
of Minos in Crete 

Cocytus: 148; 647; a river of 
Hades 

Colonus: 2 

Coléphon: 3885, 496; a city of 
Ionia 

Corcyra: 30, 33, 166; a large 
island off the W. coast of 


Greece (Corfu) 

Coresia: 80. Coressus: 130 

Corinth : 108, 126-8, 135, 366; 599, 
623, 641, 668-70 

Corniscae : 519 

Coronaeae : see Shutile-Maidens 

Coronéa: 125 

Coronis : 482; mother by Apollo of 
Asclepius 

Corjbants: 484; 
Cybelé 

Corycian Cave: 394 

Cos: 593; an island of the S.H. 
Aegean 

Cremmyon or Crommyon: 108; 
between Megara and Corinth 

Creon: 28; king of Thebes 

Crete: 24, 62, 86, 98, 106, 124, 130, 
200, 406, 520, 540, 572; 583, 
595, 598, 610-2, 617, 625, 651, 
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659, 674; southernmost island 
of the Aegean; one of the great 
Dorian areas of Greece; famous 
for its dancing 

Creiisa: 108 

Crisa : 595; the port of Delphi 

Croesus: 138, 300, 338; 615; king 
of Lydia 560-546 B.o. 

Cronus: 28, 328; father of Zeus 

Curétes: 152; a tribe of Aetolia 

Crotona (Croton); 372; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Curétes: 484; 659; mythical 
attendants or actual worship- 
pers of Zeus at the Idean Cave 
in Crete 

Cybélé : 318, 464-6; 597, 600 

Cyclopes : 180, 302-4, 382-92; 672; 
a race of one-eyed giants; see 
vol. vi 

Cydonia: 610; 

Cymé: 590, 610 


a city of Crete 


Cypris: 442; see Aphrodite 
Cyprus: 625 
Cypsélus: 637; tyrant of Corinth 


655-625 B.C.; see vol. 
Cyréné: 210; a Greek city of N. 


Africa 

Cyrus 3 oe king of Persia 550- 
529 B 

Cythéra : 362: an island off the S. 
of Laconia 

Cytheréa: 446; 625, 661; see 
Aphrodite 


Dactyls, Idaean : 597 
Daedalus: 585; mythical sculptor 
and architect 
Daedalus of Sicyon: 179; 
tor; 400 B.o. 
Daipylus: 154. Damocrates: 88 
Damon: 126, 130 
Danaids: 234; the fifty daughters 


(e) 
Danaiis: 180; brother of Aegyp- 
tus and ancestor of the 
Danaans: 192, 568; an ancient 
name for the Greeks 
Dandaetian (?): 50 


sculp- 


Dandes : 641. Daphnephoria : 665 

Day: 454 

Deianeira: 98, 156; wife of 
Heracles 

Deinoménes: 136, 144-6, 220; 
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name of the father and son of 
Hiero 

Deiphébus: 436 

Delium: 665; 424 B.o. 

Delphi: 28, 96, 136, 140-4, 148, 
162, 174- 6, 179, 394, 461, 466, 
520, 540; 592-5, 598, 602-3, 
609— La; 620-3, 627, 632, 641, 
648, 651, 654, 665-8, 671, 676; 
a city of Phocis; seat of the 
oracle of the Pythian Apollo 

Delos: 88, 106, 124, 140, 176, 270, 
461, 488, 562; 594-5, 598-9, 
622-4, 649-51, 668, 671; an 
island of the 8. Aegean, one of 
the chief seats of the worship 
of Apollo 

Déméter: 86, 136, 170, 238, 420, 
488, 494-6, 514, 532, 562; 594- 
chert 619, 639, 648, 655, 

Demetrius (Poliorcétes) : 650; son 
of Antigonus; ‘liberated ’ 
Athens in 307 B.¢, 

Demonax: 126 (= Damon) 

Demophilus : 410. Derdénes: 610 

Dexaménus: 200; lord of Elis 

Dexioné: 126. Dexithéa: 126, 130 

Diacrians: 554; these were the 
poorest of the three parties 
in the days of Solon; the joke 
is obscure 

Diana: see Artemis 

Diogénes : 380; Cynic philosopher; 


370 B.C 
Diomede, Thracian : 116; king 
of Thrace ; so called to dis- 
tinguish him from D. of Argos 
Didmus: 496 
Dionysia: 258; 651, 669; festival 
of Dionysus 
Dionysius: 260, 366-72, 382-6; 
672; tyrant of Syracuse 405— 
367 ’B. OG: 
Dionysus: 6, 24, 56, 78, 114, 170, 
, 226, 236, 246, 256, 276, 
300— 4, 314, 340, 362, 378-80, 
463-4, 470, 480, 488, 492-4" 
510-14, 568 ; 583, 599, 601, 
606, 619-20, 623-5, 648, 660, 
664-71 
Diosciri (Castor and Polydeuces) : 
, 472-4; 612, 616; sons of 
Zeus and Leda wife of Tyn- 
dareiis king of Sparta, and 
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brothers of Helen; worshipped 
as horsemen, boxers, and 
harpers, and as saviours of 
men in battle or at sea 

Dium: 482; a town of Macedonia 

Dolon: 581 

Dorian : 276, 364, 376, 404, 422-4, 
432, 448; 594, 597-9, 603, 
611-15, 618, 624, 628, 631, 635, 
641-7, 651, 656, 661, 666 

Doricha : 629 

Doridium: 370. Dorion: 298 

Doris: 84; daughter of Ocean 

Dorotheiis: a flute-player: 200 
B.C, 

Dorylas: 422. Dryas: 492 

Dysaules: 486; father of Tri- 
ptolémus and brother of Celeiis 
king of Hleusis 

Dysmaenae: 52; 
at Sparta 


- Rarth °414,-126;-210 
Ecbatana : 320; a city of Media 
Wehecratidas : 6386. HEchémus: 4 


= Bacchanals 


Echidna: 148; a serpent-maiden, 
a of ‘Tartarus; see 
vol. 


a 

Figypt : 114, 218, 486, 500; 598 

Hileithyia : see Artemis 

Hiresioné : 520-2. Elector: 396 

Eleusis: 86, 108-10, 486, 514-16; 
594-6, 604; a town of Attica, 
seat of the worship of Demeter 

Hleuther: 593. Elieus: 2 

Elis: 80, 161-2, 179, 200, 510, 528; 
599, 601, 623-5, 667; a dis- 
trict in the N.W. Peloponnese 

Elpénor: 298; one of the com- 
rades of Odysseus who were 
turned into swine by Circé 

Elysium: 330; the underworld 

Endais: 188 

Endymion: 338; see vol. w% 

Enetic : see Venetic 

Enyalius: 606; sometimes identi- 
fied with Ares 

Epameinondas : 270, 408; Theban 
general and statesman; 390 
B20) 

Epaphus: 114 

Ephésus : 296, 320, 362, 385, 394; 
602, 672; one of the twelve 
Tonian cities of Lydia 

Epiménides : 532; a Cretan wonder- 
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worker who came to Athens c. 
SO) BKC 
Epione : 484. Epipdlae: 384 
Eirechtheus : 664; a mythical king 
of Athens 
Hrésus : 532; a town of Lesbos 
Hretria : 12,544; a city of Euboea 
Eriboea : 98, 188; afterwards wife 
of Telamon 
Eridanus : 396 
Hrigoneé : 496; an Attic heroine 
Hriphanis : 498, 544 


Erythrae: 482; 6573 a city of 
Tonia 
Eryxis : 340-2 5 


Eteocles : 226; brother of Antigoné 

Etna: 218, 380, 420; the great 
volcano of Sicily 

Etruscans: 641. Euathlus: 498 


Huboea: 96, 172, 546; a large 
island on the EH. coast of 
Greece 


Hubulides: 260. Hudémus: 222 

Wuénus (river): 98. EHuénus: 116 

Eunosta and Kunostus: 2 

Euoe: 494; cry of the Bacchants 

Huonymus: 20, 32; son of Ce- 
phisus 

Euphoratis: 580. Hupolémus: 179 

Huripus: 270; the strait between 
Euboea and the mainland 

Europe : 228 

Hugppa 78, 100, 1380, 200 (which 
see 

Eurymédon: 410. EHuryphon : 248 

Eurytion: 200. Hurytus: 596 

Euxantius : 126, 130, 184; mythi- 
cal lord of Ceos 

Execestides : 666 


Fates: 170, 276, 378, 448, 458, 482 
Fortune: 476, 482 
Furies : 126, 452 


Gaius (Caligula): 558; Roman 
Emperor A.D. 37-41 

Galatéa : 212, 382-92; a sea- 
nymph beloved by the Cyclops 
Polyphemus 

Galatéa: 382-6; mistress of 
Dionysius 

Galatus: 212. Galaxium: 450 


Gallae: 466 
Gelo: 146, 200; brother of Hiero 
and tyrant of Acragas 
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Gentiles : 484. 
Glycon: 448. 


Geraestia : 173 
Giants : 94, 486 
Gorgon: 406 


Graces, The: 112, 132, 146, 162, 
174, 238, 300, 402, 414, 510, 
546; spirits of beauty and 
excellence, handmaids of the 
Muses 

Greece : 140, 160, 228, 266, 270, 276, 
282; 306,- 8382,°410; 470225083 
574: 594, 597-8, 603-4, 610-— 
yt bs 620, 629, O33; 638, 646, 657, 
660, 666 

Greek : b, 93453, 119) 1215 152,3160— 
4, 188, 194, 214, "240, 278, 
306-8, 318, °390— 2. 484, 542; 
583, 593, 597, 607, 619, 625— 32) 
635, 655, 679 


Gymnopaediae: 624, 651 (which 
see) 
Hades: 24, 46, 72, 148, 236, 260, 


338, 410, 4388, 452 
Harméddius: 554-6, 566; 640, 
657-8; with Aristogeiton he 
murdered in 514 B.O. Hip- 
parchus one of the sons of 
Peisistratus; after the expul- 
sion of his brother Hippias 
from Athens in 510 they came 
to be regarded as martyrs in 
the cause of democracy 
Harpalus: 274; cousin and trea- 
surer of Alexander the Great 
Harpalycé: 500. Harpalycus : 422 
Harpies: 278; in Homer, spirits 
of the storm-winds; later, 
winged maidens of foul aspect 
who swooped on a man’s food 
and carried it away 
Harpinna : 33, 166 
Healing-God : see Apollo 
Health: 336, 400; 652 
Heaven: 210, 316 
Hebe: 169. Hebrew: 470 
Hebrus: 96; 598, 608, 651; 
of Thrace 
Hecaté: 86, 258; 508 
Hector: 188, 192, 328, 490; 584-6, 
621; son of Priam and chief 
hero on the Trojan side 
Hecuba (Hekabé) : 452; 586, 621 
Helen : 39, 92-5, 422, 440, 466; 586, 
621, 633, 661-2, 671; see vol. Ww 
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river 


Heilénus: 120, 442; prophet and 
warrior, son of Priam 


Helicon : 36-8 ; a mountain of 
Boeotia 
Hellé: 318; daughter of Athamas 


and Nephéle; N. saved her 
son Phrixus from sacrifice by 
means of the Ram with the 
Golden Fleece, which carried 
him to Colchis; Hellé, who 
rode with him, fell off while the 
Ram was crossing to Asia at 
the strait called after her the 


Hellespont: 315, 318; 598 
Helots: 611, 628; the serfs of 
Lacedaemon 


Hephaestus: 585 

Hera: 112, 150, 162, 168, 178, 182, 
226, 450, 470, 519; 594, 616 

Heraia: 173 

Heéracles (Hercules) : 6, 66, 88, 96- 
8, 120, 124, 148- 50, 154, "162, 
184- 6, 200-2,°256, 410, 422, 
426, 502- 4, 520; 596, 606, 616, 
630, 655, 671, 677 

Héracleia : 173, 362 

Heraean Women: 623 

Hercules: see Heracles 

Hermeias: 410, 470; 
Atarneus 

Hermes: 12, 14, 26-8, 32, 39, 112- 
yes 398, "470, 528; 609, 614, 


312; 


Minor 

Herddotus: 406. Heroes, The: 652 

Hiero: 82-6, 136, 140-8, 156-9, 
175, 200, 218, 221, 232, 266; 
610, 640, 646, 653, 657; tyrant 
of Syracuse 478-467 B.C. 

Himalia : 494 

Himéra: 146; 633, 641; a Greek 
city of Sicily 

Hipparchus: 566; 638; Hippias: 
641; sons and successors of 
Peisistratus 

Hippasus: 639. 

Hippocrates: 664 

Hippodameia : 623 


tyrant of 


Hermus: a river of Asia 


Hippoco6n: 616 


Hippolytus: 266, 539; son of 
Theseus ; refusing the ad- 
vances of his stepmother 


Phaedra, he was accused by 
her of seeking her love, and 
cursed by ‘Theseus, whose 
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father Poseidon caused his 
death 

Hyagnis: 534; 597 

Hyccara: 366 

Hymenaeus : 278, 388; a beautiful 
youth of whom various stories 
were told in connexion with 
wedding rites 

Hyperboréans : 140; 594, 598, 648; 
a legendary people of the far 
north 

Hyria: 16. Hyrieus: 22, 32 


Iacchus: 56, 258, 462, 494, 510; 
667; a name of Dionysus; 
sometimes distinguished from 
him as a son of Deméter 

També: 604. Iambi: 512 


Japygia: 540; a district of S. 
Italy 

Iarbas: 486. Taso: 484 

Ida: 452, 484; name. of. two 


mountains, one near Troy, the 
other in Crete 

Idas: 116. Ilium: see Troy 

Inachus: 112 

Jo: 114, 469, 498; 671; beloved 
by Zeus, she was. changed 
through Hera’s jealousy into 
a heifer and wandered over the 


Tolaia : 173 
Iolatis : 20; companion of Heracles 


Idlé: 98; daughter of Eurytus of 
Oechalia 

Tollas: 502 

Ionian: 98, 108, 206, 320, 324-6, 
404, 444, 534, 572; 594, 599, 
602-4, 607-14, 625, 628, 631, 
635-43, 656, 667 

Ios: 212; a small island of the 


mid-Aegean 


Iphiclus: 500. Iphiclus: 152 


Iphigeneia: 408; daughter of 
Agamemnon, who sacrificed 
her at Aulis 

Tris: 482. Ismarus: 606 


Isméné : 226; sister of Antigoné 

Isménius, Apollo: 665 

Isthmus: 108, 126-8, 132-4, 162, 
170-2, 457 

Ithica: 206; a smallisland W. of 
Greece; home of Odysseus 

Itdnia: 124. Itonus: 18, 124 

Italy; 272, 416, 540 


Ithyphalli: 512 
Tillis: 80,1380; 646; a city of Ceos 
Tilo: 494 


Jason: 589. Jews: 468 

Julian : 210; Roman emperor A.D. 
361-363 

Juno: 519. Jupiter: see Zeus 


Laches: 89. Lachon: 158-60 


Laconian: 482, 534; 618; see 
Sparta 
Ladon: 30, 34° 2=—-Ismenus, 2 


river of Thebes 

Laertes: 92, 280; father’ of 
Odysseus 

Lais: 366.. Lamo: 504 

Lame God, The: see Hephaestus 

Lampis: 504 

Lampon: 186, 196 

Lamprias; 468 

Laocoén : 118; priest of Apollo at 
Troy; while sacrificing at the 
bringing-in of the Wooden 
Horse, against which he had 
warned his countrymen, he was 
slain by two serpents sent 
from the sea by Poseidon 

Laodamas: 226 

Laomédon: 192; king of Troy; 
father of Priam 

Latin: 630, 674, 678. Leda: 410 

Leipsydrium : 570; c. 550 B.C. 

Lemnos: 110, 120, 444, 486; a 
large island of the N. Aegean 

Lenaea: 258, 510; 667; a festival 
of Dionysus 

Leon: 4. Leontium: -384 

Leontius : 246 

Lesbos: 266, 270, 324, 416, 438; 
598, 608-18, 624 ff, 633-8, 
651-7, 660-1, 668, 6733: a 
large island of the H. Aegean 

Léto (Latona): 78, 176, 182, 562; 
593, 595 

Leucas: 498 

Leuctra : 644; 371 B.O. 

Libya: 406, 486 

Lichas: 426; attendant of Hera- 
cles;, the ‘tomb’ is the sea, 
into which he was thrown by 


dale 

Linus: 2388, 488, 492, 498; 586, 
609, 622, 663, 677; a legendary 
bard, for whom the vintage- 
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song was supposed to be a 
lament 

Lityerses : 488, 496, 500 (which see), 
im 


504 
Locri (Epizephyrii) : 62, 272, 414, 
633-4; a Greek 


416-8, 546; 
city of S. Italy 

Love (Eros) : 32, 238, 390, 444, 530, 
546; 594, 656 

Loxias : see Apollo 

Lusi: 178-80. Lusus: 180 

Lyaeus: 300; Alexandrian epithet 
of Dionysus 

Lycaeus, Zeus: 616. Lycas: 641 

Lycia: 192, 306, 460, 488; 594, 
598; the most southerly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor 

Lycomidae : 594-6 

Lycormas: 98 

Lycurgus: 165, 266; king of 
Nemea; brother-in-law of 
Adrastus and one of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes ’ 

Lycurgus (the Spartan lawgiver) : 
204, 584 

Lyde: 244 

Lydia: 122, 136, 300, 318; 6038, 
609-10, 615, 618, 628, 657, 
667; the middle district of 
W. Asia Minor, seat of the 
kingdom of Croesus; became 
part of the Persian Empire in 


546 B.C. 

Lydus: 138; mythical king of the 
Lydians 

Lynceus: 180 

Lysander: 412, 470; 650; the 


Spartan general who defeated 
Athens in 404 B.o. 
Lysippus : 72; sculptor; 330 B.c. 


Macedonia: 332, 384 


Macélo: 126-8. Machaon: 484 
Maeander: 504; a river of Asia 
Mirror 


Maecénas: 631 

Maenads : 26; see Bacchanals 
Magnesia: 637. Maia: 30, 112 
Maid: see Persephone 

Malis: 428. Manéros: 500 
Mantinéa : 62-6, 118, 304; 654; a 
city of Arcadia 

Marathon: 506, 640-1 
Mardonius: 315 

Mariandyni: 500, 534 
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‘Metapontion : 


Mariandynus: 502, 534 

Marpessa: 116 

Marsyas: 234, 274, 584; 597; a 
mythical fluteplayer defeated 
by Apollo in a contest of music, 
under the terms of which he 
was flayed alive 

Mataurus: 633; a town of Sitily 

Megalartia : 518 

Mégira: 108; 623. Meidylus: 82 

Melampus: 214, 422; a prophet, 
lord of part of Argos, son-in- 
law of Proetus 

Melanechrus: 430 

Melanippé: 302; daughter of 
Aeolus, heroine of two lost 
plays of Euripides 

Melanippus: 631 

Meleager : 150-6; see vol. ti 

Méles: 248 

Mélia: 6; a sea-nymph, who be- 
came by Apollo the mother of 
Isménius name-hero of Ismenus 
a river of Thebes 

Melos: 56-60, 230; a large island 
of the mid-Aegean 

Memory (Mnemosyne): 412, 580 

Memphis: 115, 206; a city of 
Egypt 

Menalcas: 498, 544 

Menander: 194. Menecles: 406 

Menelatis : 28, 92-4, 302, 422; king 
of Sparta and husband of 
Helen 

Messéné: 270; a city of the Pelo- 
ponnese 

Messenia: 116; 599, 613, 624, 649 

174-8, 182 (which 


see) 

Methoné: 384; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 

Methymna: 610 

Metioché : see Shuttle-Maidens 

Metopé: 30. Micon: 272 

Midas : 500, 540 (which see) 

Milétus: 88, 131, 280, 284, 324, 376, 
538; a city of Ionia; see vol. vi 

Miltiades : 228 

Minerva: see Athena 

Minos: 98, 102, 126, 130, 200, 204, 
540; legendary king of Crete 

Minotaur: 98, 520; 664; a monster 
half-man  half-bull kept by 
Minos in the Labyrinth and 
fed with a yearly tribute of 
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youths and maidens sent from 
Athens; he was killed by 
Theseus 

Minyas, Daughters of: 24 

Mnemosyne : see Memory 

Mnesimachus: 400 

Momus: 564; personification of 
mockery and censure 

Moses: 610. Moon: 330, 486 

Mountain-Mother: see Cybele 

Muses, The: 12, 28, 30, 36, 42, 46, 
88, 94-6, 112-4, 127-8, 134-6, 
140-6, 156-8, 168-70, 184, 
194-6, 216-20, 238, 276, 280, 
322-4, 328, 332, 378, 412, 422, 
426-8, 444, 458, 462, 478, 500, 
580; 593, 598, 601, 606, 610— 
2, 616, 622-3, 649 

Museum Hill: 596; in Athens . 

Mycalé : 638; 479 B.c. 


Mysia: 316; a district of N.W. 
Asia Minor 

Mytilené: 506, 533; chief city of 
Lesbos 

Nanis: 338. Nannacus: 44 

Nanno: 614. Narcaeus: 623 


Nauplius: 280, 298; the father of 
Proetus, or a king of Huboea 
who in requital for the death 
of his son Palamédes at Troy 
caused the shipwreck of the 
returning Greeks 

Nausicad: 587; daughter of 
Alcinoiis 

Neaechmus: 298. Necessity: 482 

Nédon: 34; a river of Messenia 

Néméa: 33, 162-8, 178-9, 184-6, 
304; near Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese; scene of the Nemean 
Games 

Némésis : 126, 159, 346; 654 

Neoptolémus : 166; son of Achilles 

Nereids : 84, 104-6, 190; 631; sea- 
nymphs, daughters of 

Néreus: 84, 100,.128, 382, 478; 
the Sea-God 

Nessus: 98; a Centaur who caused 
the death of Heracles 

Nestor: 328, 422; lord of Pylos, 
the oldest and wisest Greek 
before Troy 

Nicarchus: 68. Nicoddrus: 64-6 

Nicomachus : 274 

Night : 86, 160, 448 


Nile: 114, 166, 206, 486 

Nidbé: 210, 326, 378, 454: see 
vol. %% 

Nomius: 290; a name of Apollo as 
God of flocks 

Numa: 204; king and lawgiver of 


Rome 

Nymphs : 200, 304, 318, 394, 494 

Ochna: 4 

Odysseus: 28, 39, 92, 206, 302-4, 
382, 390-2 

Oedgrus : 248; king of Thrace 

Oechalia: 96, 149; a city of 
Euboea 

Oedipus : 26; see vol. vi 

Oeneus: 150-2, 156; king of 
Pleuron in Aetolia; father of 
Meleager 


Oeneus: 172, 236; son of Pandion 
king of Athens 

Oenia: 33; a town of Acarnania 

Oenomailis: 116, 166; legendary 
king of Pisa in Elis 

Oenodpion: 22; legendary king of 
Chios 

Oetaeans : 665; a people of Thessaly 

Ogygus: 18. Oijicles: 164 

Olympia: 136, 144, 158, 160, 167, 
176, 179, 240, 244, 529; 629, 
637, 654; in Elis; scene of the 
Olympic Games 

Olympus: 176, 252, 450; 622, 649; 
the abode of the Gods, some- 
times identified with the moun- 
tain in Thessaly 

Olynthus: 628; a Greek city of 
Macedonia 4 

Opis: 296, 488, 508 

Opportunity : 228 

Orchomenusiy 4.245 453) aeiby. Of 
Boeotia 

Orderliness: 448. Oreithyia: 596 

Orestes : 408; see vol. v% 

Orion: 20-4 (which see), 32; a 

great hunter, who after his 
death became the constellation 

Orphics : 598, 664; votaries of the 
cult of Orpheus which comes 
to light at Athens in the 6th 
Cent. B.C. 

Orthia : 616 

Ortygia: 384; Syracuse 

Oschophoria : 664. Qulo: 532 

Oxylus: 162 
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Padus: 396 
early inhabitants 


Pactolus: 138. 
Paeconians : 651; 
of Macedonia 
Pagondas: 665. Pallantium: 633 
Pallas (Athena): 40, 92, 150, 220, 
562 


Pallas (the hero): 118 

Pan: 562; 658. Panaceia: 484 

Panathenaea : 638, 664-6; the 
feast of Athena at Athens 

Pandion: 98, 108, 173; legendary 
king of Athens 

Pandionis : 260, 298 

Pandrésus: 562; daughter of 
Cecrops 

Pantaléon : 298. Pantéles: 198 

Pantheides : 130-4. Paris: 95 

Parnassus: 394; the famous 
mountain in Phocis 


Parnes: 34, 571; a mountain of 
Attica 
Paros: 602, 606; an island of the 


central Aegean 
Pasiphaé: 108. Pausanias: 640 


Peace: 448-50 

Peiréné: 33; the fountain of 
Corinth 

Peirithotis : 200 

Peisistritids : 636-8, 658; Hippias 


and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus : 567, 638 
Pelasgians: 486; a pre-Hellenic 
people of Greece 


Peleus: 188-90, 238; father of 
Achilles 
Pellana or Pelléné: 56, 172, 486; 


a town of Achaia 

Pélopsis J 11852128 SA S662 176. 
278, 598; mythical king of 
Pisa in Elis; father of Atreus; 
gave his name to the 

Peloponnésus: 80, 128, 278, 408, 
478; 594, 646 

Penélope : 39; wife of Odysseus 

Peneiiis: 108; a river of Thessaly 

Pentheus: 461; son of Agavé and 

3 grandson of Cadmus; killed by 
his mother in a Bacchic frenzy 

Perdiccas: 230; king of Macedon 
454 ?-413 B.O. 

Periander : 668; tyrant of Corinth 
c. 625-585 B.O. 

Pericles; 638; the Athenian states- 
man; 450 B.C 

Perséphone (Proserpine or The 
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Maid): 24, 86, 136, 148, 236, 
496, 514, 562: 658 ; daughter 
of Déméter ; see tol. 

Perseus: 186, 406; son “of Zeus 
and Danaé; slayér of the 


Gorgon 

Persian: 138, 228, 280-2, 304-22, 
338, 490, "563; 611, 616, 636— 
41, 658 

Petraia : 198 

Phaéthon : 396; having leave of 
his father the Sun to drive 
his chariot for one day, he 
lost control of the horses and 
was struck down by Zeus to 
save the world 

Phaiscus: 176 


Phalaris: 634; tyrant of Acragas 

- §'65'570 Bio. 

Phalérum: 664; a roadstead of 
Athens 

Phallophéri: 514. Phanias: 262 

Phasis: 344; 677; at the E. end 


of the Black Sea 
Pheidippides : 658 
Pheidolas : 637 
Pherenicus: 146, 156, 218; 
famous race-horse 
Phéres: 140 
Philadelphus, Ptolemy (II): 492; 
king of Egypt 285-247 B.c. 
Philétas: 504. Philistus: 546 
Philip II king of Macedon 359-336 
B.0.: 280, 384 


Philocleon : 
Philoctétes: 120; the Greek 
left sick of a 


Hiero’s 


archer, who, 
snake-bite on Lemnos, had to 
be fetched to Troy before his 
countrymen could take it; his 
bow was the gift of Heracles 
Philopoemen : 304-6; of Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, general of 
the Achaean League; 210 


B.C. 

Phineus: 280; a blind prophet 
and king "of Salmydessus in 
Thrace, who was punished by 
the Gods for illtreating his 
sons; his food was continually 
seized by the Harpies (which 
see) till he was delivered by the 
Argonauts 

Phliegra: 486; 


a district of Mace- 
donia 
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Phlius: 52, 162, 166-70; a city of 
the Peloponnese 

Phoebus: see Apollo 

Phoenicia: 34, 202, 314, 548 

Phoenix : 100-2, 200 

Phrygia: 162, 276, 484, 500, 504, 
514-6; 697-600,, 603, 625, 
628, 661, 667; a district of 
central Asia Minor, whence 
Pelops came to Greece 

Phthia : 262; a district of Thessaly 


in N. Greece; ‘home’ of 
Achille 

Physcoa: 623 

Piéria: 96, 112-4, 128, 324, 593; 


a district of Macedonia just N. 
of Olympus 

Piérus: 593 

Pisa: 156; a town in Elis near 
Olympia where the famous 
Games were held 

Pittacus: 532,578; 629, 657; 
aesymnete or elected dictator 
of Mytilene c. 585-575 B.c. 

Pittheus : 100 : 

Plain, The: 516; part of Attica 

Plataea: 34; 641; a town of 
Boeotia famous for the defeat 
of the Persians in 479 B.C. 

Pleiides: 34, 42; daughters of 
Atlas, and companions of 
Artemis; pursued by Orion 
in Boeotia they were saved 
by being changed into doves 
and placed among the stars 

Pleisthénes : 94; a son of Atreus, 
who married his widow; Aga- 
memnon and Menelaiis were 
sons of either according to the 
accounts 

Pleuron: 116 (which see), 154 

Podaleirius : 484 

Poetry : 284, 474. Poieéssa: 80 

Polycleitus : 230; 672; the great 
sculptor: 430 B.c. 

Polycrates: 635-6; 
Samos 533-522 B.C. 

Polygnotus : 635, 641; the famous 
painter: 470 B.C. 

Polymnia : 456; one of the Muses 

Polyneices: 164; brother of 
Antigone; his restoration from 
banishment caused the expedi- 
tion of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes ’” 


tyrant of 


Polypémon : 108-10 

Polyphémus : 384; see Cyclops 

Polyzélus: 146 

Pontus : 167, 362; a district of N. 
Asia Minor 

Porthaon: 150; king of Pleurom 
in Aetolia ; 

Poseidon : 18, 30-2, 96, 100-4, 108, 
116-8, 126-8, 172, 198, 312, 
478; 594, 649, 652, 676 

Priam: 182; king of Troy 

Procrustes : see Polypémon 

Proetus: 178-80 

Prométheus : 238, 564; son of the 
Titan Iapétus; he stole fire 
from heaven 

Proteus: 124; the prophetic old 
man of the sea 

Pyanepsia : 520-2 

Pylos: 149; a city of the Pelopon- 
nese 

Pyrrhichus: 198 

Pythagoreans : 598 

Pytheas: 184, 194, 362 

Pythia : 173. Pytho: see Delphi 

Pythocritus : 230 

Python: 603, 633, 665 

Rarian Plain, The: 486; of 
Hleusis 


Rhadamanthus : 83, 200, 330, 446; 
son of Zeus and brother of 
Minos; after death he became 
a judge in Hades 

Rhea: 28, 118; wife of Cronus 

Rhégium: 272; 635; a Greek city 
of S. Italy 

Rhodes: 88, 526; a large island of 
the 8. Aegean 

Rhyndicus: 212. Right: 448 

Rome: 206, 436 


Sacred Way, The: 136 

Silimis: 33, 310, 315, 569; 614, 
641, 650; an island on the W. 
coast of Attica, memorable for 
the defeat of Xerxes by the 
Greeks in 480 B.C. 

Samos: 412, 470, 510, 522-4; 635— 
6, 650; an island of the EH, 
Aegean 

Samothrace: 62, 452; an island of 
the N. Aegean 

Samus: 118 
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Sardis: 136, 318-20, 338; 
of Lydia 

Sarpédon : 200 

Satyrs : 492; 668; the half-bestial 
attendants of Dionysus 

Scamander: 192; a river of Troy 

Scapté Hylé: 80. Scias: 2 

Sciras, Athena: 664. Sciron: 108 

Scopas: 653; a Thessalian noble 

Scylla: 302,378; a female monster 


capital 


dwelling on a rock in the 
straits of Messina 
Scyllus: 80. Scythiades: 228 


Sea: 126, 226 

Seasons, The: 480, 520 

Sémélé: 114, 226, 300, 480, 510; 
667; daughter of Cadmus and 
mother by Zeus of Dionysus, 
who was saved miraculously 
when she was consumed by 
the Thunder-God’s lightning at 
his birth ; 

Sénécio: 448; Roman consul A.D. 
99 


Serpent, The: see Python 
Shuttle-Maidens : 22 
Sicily : 86, 200, 260, 274, 366, 374, 
384, 448, 496; 633, 640, 650 
Sicyon : 172: 594, 623, 668-70; a 
city of the Peloponnese 
Silanion: 9; sculptor; 320 B.c. 
Sueénus: 208, 492, 528; the chief 
attendant of Dionysus 
Sinis: 108 
Sinope: 30, 33; 
the Black Sea 
isyphus: 392; in Hades he was con- 
demned to making perpetual 
but unavailing attempts to 
roll a stone to the top of a hill 
Sleep: 338. Southwind, The: 580 
Sown, The (Sparti): 6; the armed 
men sprung from the teeth of 
the dragon sown by Cadmus 
Sparta: 52, 62, 110, 116, 214, 286- 
90, 308, 322, ‘412, 416, 444, 
470, 530, 534, 548, 558; 583, 
599, 603— 4, 610, 615— 18, 624, 
628 9, 632-4, 651, 660, 666— 8, 
671, 674-6 
Sphinx : 26; afemale monster who 
propounded riddles to passers- 
by near Thebes, and slew all 
who could not guess them 
Spies, Goddess of: 580 
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Stényclarus: 548; in N. Messenia 

Stratonicus: 300, 374, 404; an 
Athenian musician; 330 B.C. 

Strepsiades: 396; 658 

Styx: 176, 236; a river of Hades 

Sulla : 678; Roman statesman; 
80 B 


Sun: 103, 306, 430, 484, 520 

Susa : 320; one of the ‘capitals of 
the Persian kings 

Symmachus: 468 

Syracuse; 88, 137, 142-4, 156, 372. 
378, 384, 4382, 491, 494, 524; 
599, 623, 628, 640, 646, 666, 
672; the chief Greek city of 
Sicily 

Syria: 234 


Taenarum: 478; the southernmost 
point of Greece 

Talaiis: 164 

Tanagra: 2; 6, 8, 12, 20, 33; 644; 
a city of Boeotia 

Tantalus: 118; father of Pelops, 
whom he.boiled and set before 
the Gods at table 

Tarentum: 372, 512, 540; a Greek 
city of S. Italy 

Tartarus: 126; the Lower World 

Teisias : 184 

Télamon: 166, 188, 550, 558, 567- 
8; son of Aeadcus 

Telchins (Telchines) : 126; 597; 
volcanic monsters who worked 
in metal and blighted the 


crops; slain by Zeus 

Teleboans: 28; a people of 
Acarnania 

Tempé: 108; 665; a valley in 
Thessaly 

Ténédos: 93; 6538, 656; a small 


island near Troy 

Teos : -214,).406, 572; 
city of Ionia 

Teumesian Fox: 26; a legendary 
fox that ravaged Thebes, so- 
called from Teumessus a village 
of Boeotia 

Thales : 280, 532,576; the philoso- 
pher; 585 B.c. 

Thargelia: 520. Theano: 92 

Thébe: 33, 166, 172; mname- 
heroine of 

Thebes: 18, 68, 114, 164, 270, 300, 
376, 428, 480; 590, 597, 611, 


583, 636; a 
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628, 644, 651, 665; the chief 
city of Boeotia 

Thémis : 238; Goddess of Justice; 
daughter of Uranus 

Themistocles : 306, 552; 640, 6438; 
Athenian statesman; 480 B.C. 

Theocritus : 216 

Theodrus: 74-6, 554 

Theotimus: 400 

Theoxénia: 89, 173 

Theoxénus: 656 


Theraménes : 342; Athenian 
statesman : 410 B.c. 

Therapne: 434; a town of 
Laconia 

Thermoddon: 166; a river of 
Pontus in N. Asia Minor 

Thermopylae: 640; the pass on 


the Maliac Gulf between N. 
and S. Greece, famous for its 
defence by the Spartans against 
the Persians in 480 B.c. 

Theron: 640 

Theseus: 98, 102-8, 520-2, 540; 
664, 671; legendary king and 
chief hero of Athens 

Thesmophori: 518; the chief 
celebrants of the Athenian 
women’s festival of Demeter 

Thespia: 30, 33, 36; a town of 
Boeotia 

Thessaly: 18, 110, 140, 198, 556, 
5743) 594, 636, 639; 6535 a 
district of N. Greece 

Thestius : 154 

Metisse OC reo lm, 20, | va. (SCa- 
nymph, mother of Achilles 

Shee i 260, 540, 546; 596- 

36-7 


Thrasonides and Thrasyléon : 232 

Thrasybulus : 146 

Thumantis: 246 

Thurii: 250; a Greek city of §S. 
Italy 

Thyia: 510 

Thyrea: 651; scene of the defeat 
of the Argives by the Spartans 
in 546 B.c. 

Timandra: 366. Time: 160, 196 

Timoxénus: 170 

Tiryns: 180; an ancient Greek 
city of Argolis 


Tityus: 534. Tlepdlémus: 398 

Tmolus: 318; a mountain of Asia 
Minor, S. of Sardis 

Troezen: 100-2, 532; a district of 
the Peloponnese 

Troy: 92-4, 120, 124, 149, 166, 
182, 190-2, 300, 466, 568, 590 

Trygaeus: 512 

Tydeus: 120; king of Calydon, 
son of Oeneus and Althaea 

Tyndarids : 434, 472; see Dioscuri 


Typhos or Typhoeus: 396; see 
vol. % 

Ulpian: 546. Upius: 502 

Urania: 96, 146, 158; a Muse 


Uranus: 126; see Heaven 


Venetic: 424 
Venus: 422; 648; see Aphrodite 
Virtue: 410; 651-2 


Wealth: 643 
Wooden Horse, The: 300; 584 


Xanthippus: 638 

Xanthus: 488; a river of Lycia 

Xenocrates: 144; brother of 
Theron tyrant of Acragas 

Xerxes : 315; king of the Persians 
485-465 B.C. 


Zaleucus: 204; lawgiver of the 
Wpizephyrian Locrians 

Zephyr (S.-W. Wind): 222, 396 

Zethus: 39; a legendary Theban, 
son of Zeus and Antiopé 

Zeus : 29, 30,42, 58, 78, 94-6, 100- 
4, 112-4, 118-20, 126, 130-2, 
138-40, 146-50, 156-62, 166- 
74, 178-82, 186-8, 200-2, 226-8, 
238-40, 255, 266, 276, 322, 328, 
358, 410-12, 424-6, 438, 442, 
446-8, 460, 486, 516, 528; 602, 
611, 616, 641, 647, 652-4, 676 


Zeuxis : 230; 672;" the? ‘great 
painter; 420 B.c. 
Zoroister: 204; founder of the 


Magian religion of the Persians, 
first mentioned by Plato 
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ACCENT : 587, 619, 626-8, 678-9 

Adonis-Song: 625, 660 ff, 667 

Aeolic. Poetry: 588, 607 ff, 612, 
4 ff, 636 

Acotiatt Mode: 626, 636, 645-7, 659, 


666 

* Alcaic’ stanza (2 ll. =—VvV—a 
—vwv—~_ = followed by = 
—w Be SN a SPT — 
Vey YY — =): 626, 658 

Alphabet: 639 n, 640, 644 

Amoebeic Song (question and an- 
swer, and the like): 586, 601, 
620-1, 625, 661-2, 667, 669 


Anaclasis : 587” (which see), 588 

Anacreontic (Ot —-vY —-Y — >): 
638 

Anapaest (46 ~ —): 589-90, 617, 
619 n, 649-50 


Asclepiad (metres consisting chiefly 


of —~ VY —): 62 


Ball-throwing : 587 
Bere ee 587, 592 ff, 623, 656, 
7 


Blank Verse: 587-8 
Bucolic (Pastoral) Poetry : 620, 660 
Burlesque Poetry: 604 


Caesira (the slight ‘ break’ in the 
sense observed in certain kinds 
of metrical lines): 617, 621 

* Capping’: 658 

Choral Song: 592, 603, 608-9, 
618 ff, 632-7, 641-2, 644-6, 
648, 652-3, 656, 663, 673 


Choriamb (— ~ ~ —) : 625 ff, 636- 
8, 658, 661 
Chorus: 583-5, 588, 593, 604, 612, 


616, 620, 623-4, 641-2, 644 
660-1, 665-6, 668-70, 672 
Comedy: 623, 641-2, 660, 662, 

668-71, 677-9 
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Competitions : 583, 592, 595, 598—- 
9, 602, 605-6, 609-11, 616, 620, 
623, 629, 639-40, 644-5, 655, 
664, 666, 668-70, 672-3 

Court-poets : 590-1, 634-6, 638-40, 
646, 653, 658 

Cretic (— ~ —) : 605, 612, 617, 622- 
4, 651, 660 

‘Cult’: 592. Cycle, The: 590 

Cyclic (or circular) Chorus: 668, 
670 (which see) 


Dactyl(— ~ ~) : 589, 596, 608, 617, 
625, 634-5, 638, 663 

Dance: 585, 589, 591-2, 609, 614, 
620-1, 623, 627, 648, 659, 671-2 

Dance- -Song : see Hy porcheme 

Daphnephoricon : 665 

Dedications: 641 

eee § 618, 626-8, 641, 643-5, 

Dimeter: 643, 645 

Dirge: 586, 609, 621, 640, 645-6, 
654, 662 ff; see Lament 

Dithyramb: 619, 633, 636, 639- 
40, 6438, 645-6, 651, 661-2, 
666 ff, 676 

Dorian Mode: 626, 660 

Drinking-Song : see Scolion 


Elegiac: 601-6, 608-9, 612-15, 
620-4, 632, 637, 640, 656, 662- 
4, 673, 677, 679 

Embaterion : 613, 619 n, 649 

Encomiologic (— Vv Vw —YVwv—= 
—v— =): 653-4 

Encomium: 629, 636, 640-1, 643, 
645-6, 652, 653 ff. 

Epic: 584, 590-1, 599-601, 606-8, 
614, 634, 637, 641, 644, 647, 
653, 655, 673-4, 676-7, 679 

Epic Lay: see Lay 
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* Epigram’: see Inscription 

Epikedeion : 663 

Epinicion or Victory-Song: 630, 
636, 640, 642-3, 645-6, 655 ff. 

erga 606, 630, 637, 639-42, 


Epithalamy : see Wedding-Song 

* Epitritic ’ close: 634 

Epitymbidian Nome: 661%”, 662 
605-6, 620 ff, 635; used 


(which see) 

Epode: 

commonly in two senses, (1) a 
short stanza of two similar 
lines followed by a dissimilar 
generally shorter, (2) the third 
part of a triad (which see), and 
occasionally (3) = refrain 

Equidistant stress: 588 ff. 

Eroticon : see Love-Song 

Eulogy : see Encomium 

Exhortation: 623; see War-Song 
and Gnomic Poetry 


- Fable, The: 644, 658 

Flute : 586 ff, 597-600, 602-3, 609, 
628, 632, 645, 649, 652-3, 660, 
661-3, 670, 672-3 

Flute-Song: 602-3, 612-3, 617 n, 
624, 632-3, 656, 661-2, 675 

Folk-Poetry : 592, 599, 600, 607, 
611, 622, 625; 628, 630, 658, 


9 
Foot- clapper : 587 n, 588 
‘Freedoms, metrical: 608, 627, 662 
Funeral Oration: 663 
Funeral Song and Dance: 585-6, 


665; see Dirge and Lament 


Games, Children’s: 587, 604 
Glyconic (—Y~ —vv —v~ — and 


variations): 625, 638, 645, 658, 
662 

Gnomic (Moralising) Poetry: 613, 
658 


Grace-notes : 587” 
Grape-Bearing Song: 664 
Half-hexameter : 600, 649, 662 
Half-iambic : 638 
Half-pentameter : 600, 620, 663 
Harmatian Nome: 6617 
Hendecasyllabic ae — Ve 


58 
600, 605 


Seas 


Heptameter : 


Heroic Lay: see Lay 

Hexameter: 588-90, 593-5, 599- 
02, 605, 608, 615-17, 622-4, 
eres ee 649, 652, 662-3, 


Hymn : 583, 591 ff, 599-601, 605-8, 
612, 622-5, 630-3, 636-7, 639- 
40, 643, 645, 648 ff, 650, 653, 
655-6, 664, 666-7, 672, 674-5, 
678-9 

Hypodorian Mode: 626 

Hypophrygian Mode: 292; 677 

Hyporcheme or Dance-Song: 
645, 659 ff 


Talémus : 662-3 

Iambic (~ —) : 588-90, 601, 603-7, 
612-15, 617, 622, 625-30, 637, 
642-3, 658, 663, 667, 673, 677, 
679 

Ictus : 587 

‘ Ictus-lengthening ’: 588, 619, 627 

Incantation : 592, 599, 607, 667 

Inscriptions (‘ Epigrams’): 606, 
637, 640-1, 643-5, 663 

Invective: 604-5, 614, 622-3, 630, 
637-8, 642, 657, 662 


585, 


Iobacchus : 606, 648, 660 
Jonian Mode: 626 
Jonic metre (~~ — — or —— ~~): 


617, 622, 625, 638, 643, 645 


Isostrophic : see Strophic 

Lament: 585-6, 592. 600-2, 609, 
619, 622, 630, 661, 663; see 
Dirge 

Lampoon: see Invective 


Laurel-Bearing Song: 665 

Lay, Heroic: . 584-5, 591-3, 596, 
602, 612, 634, 674 

Leader, Dance-; 593, 608, 616, 
619-21, 661, 667, 669 

Lesbian Poetry : see Aeolic Poetry 

‘Lesbian Succession ’ at Sparta (or 
Spartan Succession of Les- 
bians): 610 ff, 634 

Letters, Songs as: 631, 648, 658 

Libation-Song : 612, 617, 629, 650, 
652 


Linus-Song : 586, 609, 622, 663 

* Logaoedic ” verse : 617 

Love-Letter : 631, 648 

Love-Song: 616, 629, 633, 636-8, 
646, 648, 655, 656 ff, 679 

Love-Tales : 634, 644 
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Lydian mode: 244, 276-8, 292, 364; 
626, 677 

Lyre: 609; 583 ff, 596-7, 600-10, 
614, 631, 639, 645, 649-50, 653, 
658-9, 661, 672-3, 675-6 

Lyre-Song: 602, 610, 6177, 627, 
633, 644-5, 647, 662, 666, 670, 
672, 673 ff. 

Lyric: see Melic and 607 n. 

Lyric Tale: 634, 662 


Maiden-Song: see Partheneion 
Marriage-Song : see Wedding-Song 
Medicine-man: see Prophet 


Melic: 588-90, 603, 607 ff, 614-5, 
619 ff, 637-9, 641-6, 648 ff, 
677-8 

Metra: 589 


Metre, Greek: 587 fi, 597 

Mime (Dialogue): 641 

Minstrel: 585, 592, 603, 608; 620-1 

Mixolydian Mode: 626-8 : 

‘Modes,’ musical: 626 , 628, 660, 
671; see Aeolian, ete. 

Molossus (— — —): 612, 622, 625 

Monodic Poetry (solo-song): 592, 
605 n, 608, 615-7, 621, 624 ff, 
632-3, 636, 641-2, 645, 652, 
654, 658-9, 673, 678 

Music, Greek: 587-9, 612-14, 617, 
626, 633, 639, 641, 670-1, 673, 
678-9 

‘Myth’ (the narrative part of a 
poem): 616, 636, 645, 647, 
652, 654, 662-3, 664-5 


New ’-Lesbian : 625 ff, 633, 636-8, 
651 


Nome: 583, 591 n, 596, 602-3, 611- 
3, 622, 627 n, 633, 644-5, 647, 
655-6, 661 n, 662, 670, 672 ff. 


‘ Cee stion *-Song: 592, 619 ff, 


0 
Oracles: 598, 596, 613, 634 
Organ, The: 587 n, 627 
Oschophoricon : 664 ff, 


Paean: 583, 607-8, 612, 619, 623, 
633, 636, 640, 643, 645, 650 ff, 
663 n, 668, 670 n 

Paeon (VY VY v — or —Y v ~): 612, 
617, 622-7, 651 

Paeon, The Great (—~-———— Dis 
627, 651 
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Partheneion (Song of Maidens): 
615 ff, 623-6, 632, 637, 643-5, 
647, 655, 666 ff, 670 

Personal Poetry : 591, 606, 614-6, 
623, 632, 636, 642, 644, 673 

Pherecratic (— ~ —-~ ~ —= and 
variations) : 625 

Phrygian ‘mode’: 278, 292, 364, 
376; 626, 671, 677 

Piano, The: 627. Plain-song: 588 

Prayer: 640, 648, 650, 652, 664 

Pre-hexameter songs : 596”, 601 n, 
608 


Prelude; see Proem 

Processional Song: see Prosodion 

Proem or Prelude: 591, 612, 633, 
648, 674 ff. 

Prophet, Poet as: 591, 596, 610, 
634-5, 640, 647 

Prosodiae (~¥ —-Ywvw-—vrwv-): 
590, 605, 649, 650 

Prosodion: 599, 612, 622-4, 645, 
647, 649 ff, 666, 670 

Proverbs: 608, 649. Pyrrhich: 660 


Recitation: 583-4, 605, 613-4, 
617, 630, 637, 656, 658-9, 678- 
9: see Rhapsode 

Refrain : 601, 619 ff, 625-7, 650-2, 


662, 667 

*Renowns of Men’: 584-5, 595, 
621, 629, 653 

Resolved Feet (~ ~ for —) : 588-90, 
608, 625 

‘Revel’ (xaos) : 617, 622, 631, 636, 
653, 656 

Rhapsode (reciter of Epic poetry) : 
596-9, 638, 676 

Rhythm: 587 ff, 596, 615, 627, 
633, 649, 651, 660, 663, 672, 
675-6 


‘Sapphic’ stanza (3 l. —-~ — = — 
vu ~—=— followed by — 
ww —=—)s 621, 625.661 

Satire: 606, 637, 658, 672; see 
Invective 

Satyric Drama: 668-9 

Schools, Poetry- : 593-4, 598 

Scolion (Drinking-Song): 612, 617, 
629, 637-8, 643, 652, 655, 656 ff 

Semi-chorus : 585, 601, 620 

Serenade : 617, 630, 655-6 

Short Syllables, Avoidance of : 588, 
625, 628 
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Song-dance: 584 ff, 591, 608-9, 
619 ff, 629, 650, 653, 655-6, 
661, 664, 666, 668-9 

Spondee (——): 596n, 601, 608, 
612, 617 

Staccato: 587 n. 

Stanza: see Strophé 

Selon (Political Songs): 630, 

5 

Story-books: 677-8 

Strophé : 617-8, 637-8, 663 

Strophic (composed of metrically 
similar stanzas): 621, 627, 
641, 654, 658, 660, 671 


Tetrameter: 605, 617, 625, 630 

Tragedy : 605, 623, 641, 643, 660, 
662-3, 668-71, 677-8 

Triad (a composite stanza consisting 
of 2 metrically identical groups 
of lines, strophe and antistro- 


phé, followed by a third group, 
epode, like them but not iden- 
tical with them): 618, 620-1, 
627, 634-6, 638, 641-2, 648, 
652-4, 656, 660, 663, 671 

Tribrach (VY Y Y): 625 

Trimeter : 625 

Trochee (—~): 588-601, 604-6, 
ou 625, 634-5, 643, 658, 663, 

5 


vi 
Tumblers: 585, 608, 667 
Victory-Song: see Epinicion 
Vintage-Song : 623, 664; see Linus- 
Song 
583, 602, 613, 619 n, 
Wedding Song and Dance: 585-6, 


592, 599, 609, 615, 619, 622, 
625, 649, 660 ff, 667 


War-Song : 
631 
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TO 


ayaveEs : 611, 620 

AYOViT pa : 620n 

ae(Sw ‘recite’: 583, 659n 

aiAdtvov: 619, 663 

axovay = akoav * 610 

adrdara? 6190 

aperBopevac: 601 

avdpotnta: 588 

aovdat: 674 

aMEevKTLKOL UuvoL: 648 

ATOTELTTLKOL vpvor: 648 

appoviar: 6262 

"Araxtou Adyor (lit. unar- 
ranged words or say- 
ings): 641 

avAntiKky and avAwdixy? 
632 


BapBitos: 609, 653 
BonAatyns: 670 


yepupiopos: 604 


yoos: 586 

ScOvpapBos : 
667 

dippos: 588 


603, 619, 


eyKoptov : 653-5 

eAeyeta : 602 

eAeyos : 600-1 

€XeAcv: 619n 

evoTrAos Opxnats: 659 

efameTpors MeAwdety, TO 
wy: 617n 

efdpxev: 616, 620, 6507, 
667-9 


eraivnars : 653 
emi 58 7@ TeOvpeve, KTA.S 
621 
ETLKISELOV ¢ 663 
emiTatos AOyos: 
erwdds: 619-20 
EVKTLKOL Uuvol: 
evAtvos : 594 
edvuviat 619 


Oavmara ‘shows’: 584 
Getos: 585, 610 
Opyjvos : 602, 663 
OpiduBos: 667 


depos 663 
tauBos: 603-4, 667 
iapBoxy : 605 

inue Tardy % 619 
inrarawv : 627, 650 
"IdBaxxor: 606, 648 


Katevxat: 648, 664 
KiOapa: 609 
kréa avdpov: 584, 621 
kArebtauBos: 605, 617 
KAnTLKOL Uuvor: 648 
Ko.vyn mepiodos: 590n 
Kpovmeca: 587n, 588 
Kpovpata: 597, 600 
kpovovy, AéyeoOar Tapa. 
mv: 605 


~ ‘ c ‘ ‘ > / e 
KPOVOLY,THV UTO THV WoHV 
605 


KUKALOS Xopos: 668 
Kkopmos: 617, 622, 636, 
653-6 


A€yeaOat mapa THY Kpod- 
aw: 605 

Aivos: 663 

Avpa: 609 


fLaxeovpevos: 619 
HéAos : 607-8 
HoAmy : 584-7 
povodia: 608 


voutopa: 674n 
vopnos: 674-5 


ovyapive (= aveptve): 627 

Opavos and oppavos (= ov- 
paves): 627 

doxor: 664 


TOLaY $ 619, 650 


madtkot vvor: 649 





maidecou vuvor: 649n 
ayxtis : 609-10 
toAvxopdos: 600 
Upovoura: 675 
mpooiurov: 674-6 
mpoaodiov: 624 


paywsdsia t 583, 594 
pjos: 582, 659 


o for 6; 618” 
akOALa: 617, 659 
aopwrepos: 588 
omovéat: 612 © 
atevorepos: 588 
ouptotiKa: 617 


TPAYLKOL Xopot : 623, 668 
Tpoxatos: 675n 


tpvywoot: 623 


Ymevaros ¢ 586, 619 


vpynv vuévace: 619, 625, 
1-2 
Umvos ; 592, 648, 674 


Uwe BuBas: 622 


depéorkos (=house-car- 
rier, 7.e. snail): 593” 

hépw: 588 

ide: 588 

prAoppvdnor and irope- 
Aets: 588-9 

hoppryé: 609 


xérAus: 609 

xXopayds: 620 

Xopov arygar: 668 
xopos ‘dancing-place’: 
585 


xopos: 624 
xopedia: 608 


& diOvpay.Be : 619 
o ie matav; 625 
@ ire Baxxar: 601, 625 


dai, ex Tov vouwy: 674n 
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Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. _ Thornley’s Translation revised by J. M. 
Edmonds; anp PARTHENIUS. |S. Gaselee. (2nd Intp.) 

DEMOSTHENES, DE CORONA ann DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. E. Cary. 9 Vols, 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. R.D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

EPICTETUS. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

EURIPIDES. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I., 1V. 37d Intp., Vol. Il. 4th 
Lnip., Vol. IIL. avd Intp.) Verse trans. [Vol. I. 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. Brock. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W.R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vol. I. 37d 
Imp., Vol. U1. 2nd I7p.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS. 
CHUS). J. M. Edmonds. (44% Zmp.) 

HERODOTUS. _ A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. aud Imp.) — [(3xa Imp.) 

HESIOD ann THE HOMERIC HYMNS.  H. G. Evelyn White. 

HIPPOCRATES. W.H.S. Jones & E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. Vols, I.-I1I. 

HOMER: ILIAD. A.17. Murray. 2 Vols. {Il. 22d Tip.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Lnzp., Vol. 

ISAEUS. E. W. Forster. 

JOSEPHUS: H. St. J. Thackeray. 8 Vols. Vols. I. and Il. 

JULIAN. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. [Vol. Il. 22d Iizp.) 

LUCIAN. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV, (Vol. I. gd /mp., 

LYRA GRAECA. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. C. R. Haines, (22a 1p.) 

MENANDER. FF. G. Allinson. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, W. H. S. Jones. 5 Vols. 
and Companion Vol. Vols. I. and II. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, 
F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 37d Lmp., Vol. 11. 22a Limp.) 

PHILOSTRATUS ann EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Sir J. E. Sandys. (4¢% Zip.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HIPPARCHUS, THE 
LOVERS, ‘THEAGES, MINOS ann EPINOMIS. W.R M: Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER HIPPIAS, 
LESSER HIPPIAS. H.N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAR. 
DRUS. H.N. Fowler. (524 Jw.) [W. R. M. Lamb, 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHYDEMUS. 

PLATO: LAWS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols, 


PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. W.R. M. Lamb. 
here he STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. H.N. Fowler; ION. W.R.M. 
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PLATO: THEAETETUS anno SOPHIST. H. N. Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. F.C. Babbitt. 14 Vols. Vol. 1. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and VII. 2xd Lip.) 

POLYBIUS. W. R. Paton. [I.-IV. 

PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARS. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. A. S. Way. Verse trans. [Verse trans. 

SOPHOCLES. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 422 Imp., Vol. 11. 37d Iz.) 

ST: BASIL: LETIERS.. R.J. Deferrari) (4 Vols, Vol-l: 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

STRABO : GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smiths iyivais: 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol.I. 2nd [uzp.) 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, anp SYM- 
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ARISTOTLE, ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
ARISTOTLE, PHYSICS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 


ARISTOTLE, POLITICS ann ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, 
Edward Capps. 


ARRIAN, HIST. OF ALEXANDER anp INDICA, Rev. E. Iliffe 
Robson. 2 Vols. 


DEMOSTHENES, OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEPTINES anp 
MINOR SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES, MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES 
TIMOCRATES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES, PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. Calhoun. 
DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETS. 
ISOCRATES, G. Norlin. 

LYSIAS, W. R. M. Lamb. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS, A. W. Mair. 
PAPYRI, A. S. Hunt, 

PHILO, F. M. Colson and G. W. Whitaker. 


PHILOSTRATUS, IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 
PLATO, REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 


PLATO, TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITIPHO, EPISTULAE, Rev. 
R. G. Bury. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Rev. R. G. Bury. 


THEOPHRASTUS, CHARACTERS, J. M. Edmonds; HERODES; 
HIEROCLES PHILOGELOS; CHOLIAMBIC FRAGMENTS, 
etc, AD. Knox. 


Latin Authors. 
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CICERO, IN CATILINAM, PRO MURENA, PRO SULLA, B. L. 
Ullman. 
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CICERO, DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles Stuttaford. 
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CICERO, IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO FONTEIO, PRO 
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VITRUVIUS, DE ARCHITECTURA, F. Granger. 
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